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PREFACE 


The present volume may be considered a continuation of Prasasti Indo- 
nesia I, Bandung 1950, although it is written in a different language and in 
a different form. As the first volume, this publication aims at making acces- 
sible some of the most important epigraphic remains discovered in Indone- 
sia. The present writer hopes that series may be continued in order to 
furnish new materials for the study of the political and cultural history of 
this country. 

Except for No. I, d and e and No. IX, all the texts are published for the 
first time. They all originate from Indonesia 1) and belong to the 7th to 9th 
centuries A.D.; as far as possible, they are chronologically arranged 2). 
The iexts were chosen on account of their importance. The last five texts 
(Nos. VIII to XII inclusive) belong close together and constitute an attempt 
at elucidating important events in 9th century Indonesia. 

I profoundly regret that it has not been possible to add reliable photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions. The clichés proved hardly satisfactory and suitable 
paper for the copies was unobtainable here. I hope that it will be possible 
to prepare a volume of separate photographs in the future. 

During a visit to Burma, India and Europe in the second half of 1954 
I had the occasion to go through part of the proofs with Dr G.H. Luce 
(Rangoon), Dr B. Ch. Chhabra (Delhi), Dr Georges Coedés (Paris) and Dr 
D. L. Friedmann (London). As far as was still possible in view of the ad- 
vanced ‘state of the proofs, I took account of the valuable remarks I got from 
these scholars. 

In preparing the English text of the present publication I received 
very substantial help from Prof. L.A. Hill of the University of Indonesia 
at Diakarta. Mr Hill showed admirable patience in making readable English 
out of my manuscript with as few changes as possible. After Mr Hill had 
left for Britain in the spring of 1954, I got help from others, especially from 
Mr A.H. Christie of the British School of Oriental and African Studies 
when on tour in Indonesia. I am fully aware that, in spite of all the assis- 
tance T received, the English text does not run as smoothly as it should, 
but it seemed undesirable to delay this publication still longer. The long 
time needed to print this volume (it has been in the press for more than two 
and half years) also made some additions necessary. 

Finally, I express my profound gratitude to the Ministry of Education 


~< 


of the Republic of Indonesia for all the help and facilities which alone made 
this publication possible. 


t 


Malang (East Java), August 1955. 


1) There is no absolute certainty for No. III, the place of origin of which is unknown. 
It seems, however, safe to assume that they originate from somewhere in Indonesia, 


unless the contrary should be made acceptable. 
2) I made an exception for Nos. IV, V and VI, all three of them undated, which were 


placed after No. III only on account of their subject matter. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In editing these texts I followed the same principles as in Prasasti In- 
donesia I (1950), each separate text edition consisting of a, sometimes. lengthy, 
introduction, transcription with foot notes, translation also with foot notes, 
with, at the end, several indices. These different parts necessitate a few 
remarks. 


(a) Introduction. In the introductions a definite order is preserved, viz. 
Ist: site and time of discovery of the epigraph, its state of preservation, 
measurements, material etc.; 2nd: previous publications of or with ref- 
erence to the document; 3rd: script, spelling, language and, in the case of 
metrical texts, metrics; 4th, various aspects of the meaning, historical, 
religious or otherwise, of the text. 


(b) Transcription. To facilitate reading, metrical texts are printed in 
stanzas, but the ordinal numbers of the lines of the original document are 
added between square brackets. Prose texts, however, are printed in lines 
as in the original. 

If either side of a stone of metal document is inscribed the front is 
invariably denoted by A, the back by B. lf a text is engraved on a number 
of metal plates, the plates are denoted by small Roman letters, wheieas 
Arabic ciphers are reserved to indicate the lines of the inscription. Thus, 
TII, c-A-4 denotes the 4th line of the front side of the third plate of inscrip- 
tion No. III. Small Roman letters are also used for separate inscriptions 
going under the same number, whereas the italics frum < to d refer to the 
pddas of a strophe. 

Italics in the transcription denote uncertain reading. Deletions are mark- 
ed by square, additions by pointed, brackets. Usually, however, I also added 
a note in such cases in order to make clear what exactly is visible on the 
stone. 

A lacuna at the beginning of the line is indicated by ], at the end of 
the line by [. Lacunae in the middle of the line are indicated by points the 
number of which is based upon my estimation of the length of the lacuna. 
In meirical texts, however, the prosodic scheme of the missing syllables is 
filled in (viz. — for along, ~ for a short, \ for either long or short, and 
VY for either one long or two short syllables). 

Words are separated in the way usual in transliterated texts. If word 
separation is made between the elements of a consonantal ligature, the = 
mark is used. However, I omitted the use of = in the case of vowel con- 
traction, since it makes the text awkward to read. If no such mark is used 


after a final consonant, it follows that the original has a consonant with 
viTamnea. 

Marks of punctuation follow the original as closely as possible. A danda 
is rendered by /, a double danda by //. In metrical texts, / denotes the end 
of the first ardha, twice /* with a cipher between the end of the stanza. 
Capitals are limited to the beginning of strophes. 

Both in Sanskrit and in Old Malay texts the anusvdra is rendered by 
m, in Old Javanese, however, by ng, whereas the velar nasal is always trans- 
cribed by 7. I am fully aware that there is something inconsistent in this 
mode of transliteration. It is, however, essential that the transcription should 
show whether an aksara na or an anusvara was used in the original (espe- 
cially because there is sometimes a possibility that one might render something 
which is only an accidental tiny hole in the stone), whereas it is, on the other 
hand, wise to keep as close to the usual methods of transliteration as possi- 
ble. This is mainly why I maintained ng in Old Javanese. 

The mark for vocalic r is rendered by r in Sanskrit, but by ré in Old 
Javanese, again according to the usual practice. 

Notes are added to the transcription in any case of doubt as to the 
correct reading, word separation etc. Conjectural readings, too uncertain 
to be printed in the texts even in italics, are referred to in the notes. As a 
rule notes are copious, partly in order to compensate for the lack of photo- 


graphs. 


(c) Translation. Translations of prose texts are divided into paragraphs 
on account of the subject matter, but the numbers of the original lines are 
put in between brackets. It is not. of course, possibie to translate line ror 
line of the transliterated text since it is impossible to maintain the order 
of words of the original in the translation; numberiag of lines in trans- 
lations agrees only approximately with that of the transliterated texts; it 
only serves the practical purpose of facilitating the comparison with the 
transcriptions. Metrical texts are translated by stanzas; it appeared super- 
fluous to add also the original line numbers in that case. 

Translation of Old Malay and Old Javanese epigraphic texts still poses 
enormous difficulties, especially, though not exclusively, on account of the 
numerous technical terms to denote functions, different kinds of taxes, tra- 
ditional definitions of crimes etc. Such difficulties are further increased 
owing to uncertain readings and lacunae. The type of language is official 
and, usually, rather archaic. Old Javanese literary texts are not only dated 
centuries later (with one or two possible exceptions), but they also deal 
with completely different matters. In addition, critically edited and trans- 
lated texts are still few in number. What is especially needed is the publi- | 
cation of more Old Javanese prose texts (such as dharmacastras). 

In order to make the materials accessible to others as well as Old Ja- 
vanese experts and Buddhologists I had to go further in translating than is 
usual in most of the former publications. As a matter of fact, I translated 


as much as possible in order to avoid that kind of translation which keeps 
all the more difficult terms in their original forms. Whenever there existed 
an acceptable, though by no means precise, equivalent term in English, I 
adopted it, if necessary, with a point of interrogation. The relative degree 
of certainty follows from the notes. As a matter of principle, the more 
important problems of interpretation are discussed in the introductions, 
whereas the details which are not essential for the interpretation of the text 
as a whole are referred to in the notes to the translations. 

In No. III and elsewhere, I had translations of Buddhist technical terms 
printed with initial capitals in order to mark those words as mere conven- 
tional substitutes. This method, used esnecially by Sylvain Lévi (e.g. in his 
translation of the Mahayanasttralamkara), has the advantage of yielding a 
translation which is not half-Sanskrit, while it shows at the same time that 
the translated terms are nothing but substitutes having only a part of the 
connotations of the terms. 

Almost all of the translations from Old Javanese hitherto published were 
in Dutch; so I had almost always to refer to Dutch publications in the notes 
to the translations. In order to facilitate the study of the documents for 
those who are unable to read or to procure themselves those publications, 
I thought it advisable to render the ovinions and arguments of previous 
scholars with far greater detail than I should have done in a Dutch publi- 
cation, where mere references would often have been largely sufficient. 
On the other hand, I intended the Prasasti Indonesia publications in the 
first place for Indonesian readers not specialised in epigraphic studies, espe- 
cially in order to arouse a greater interest in historical research. Both factors 
together are an apology for the considerable length of introductions and 
notes to the translations 


(d) Indexes. In order te assist readers to find their way in the materials 
scattered in notes and introductions I added three Inaexes. References in 
the indexes are as bricf as nossible, but they seem sufficiently ciear and 
need no further comment. 

These are the main considerations which determined the peculiar form 
of this publication, I sincerely hove that the readers will not spare their 
remarks, which will only help to ameliorate the value of future publications 
in this series. 


I. FIVE FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTH SUMATRA 


In addition to the well-known inscriptions of Kédukan Bukit and of 
Talang Tuwo 1), the town of Palembang (South Sumatra) and environs has 
yielded a considerable number of smaller stone inscriptions. Except for the 
large stone inscription of Télaga Batu, which will be discussed separately 7), 
these texts are either very suort or fragmentary. Nevertheless, some of them 
might furnish important additional information as to the earliest history of 


the empire of Crivijaya. 

Some of these inscriptions were conveyed to the Djakarta Museum and 
of these brief descriptions have been published among the acquisitions *). 
Other stones, however, remained at Palembang ‘*). 

Most of the short inscriptions consist of the word siddhaydtra, either 
alone (e.g. No. D. 157) *), or preceded by jaya- (D. 156 and 159), or even 
preceded by jaya- and followed by sarvvasatvah (D. 158) or by sarvvasatva 


(D. 160). 
The exact meaning of siddhaydtra has given rise to discussions. 


Coedés, taking the word as a synonym of siddhiydtra, described its 
meaning as “un voyage ou un pélerinage dont on revient doué de pouvuirs 
surnaturels” °), with a reference to the inscription of Nhan-Biéu, where the 
same meaning appears to be required by the context. The expression manambil 


1) G. Ceedés, Les inucriptions malaises de Crivijaya, B. E.F.E.O., 30 (1930), pp. 29 — 30, 
whcre all previous litesature is mentioned. —- Important later contributions are: R.A. 
Kern, Bijdr. K.I., 88 (1931), pp. 508-513; G. Ferrand, Quatre textes épigraphiques 
malayo-sanskrits de Sumatra et de Banka, journ. As.. CCXXI (1932), up. 271-326; 
jJ-W.J. Wellan, Crivijaya, 1250 jaren seleden gestickt (i.e. Crivijaya, founded 1250 
years ago), Tijdschr. Kon. Aardr. Gen., 51 (1934), pp. 348 (including the reduction 
of the precise dates of the Kédukxan Bukit and Talang Tuwo inscriptions b; W.E. 


van Wik): Coedes, B.E.F.E.O., 33 (1933), pp. 1002-7 (discussion of the interpretations 
by R.A. Kern, Ferrand and Wellan); B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan 


Culture during Pallava Rule, J.A.S.B., Letters, I (1935), pp. 28-31; F.M. Schnitger, 
Oudheidkundige vondsten te Palembang (i.e. Archaeological discoveries in Palem- 
bang), 4 vols. (1935-36), especially the 2nd volume composed by Stutterheim; F.M., 
Schnitger, The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (1937), pp. 1-4; Nilakanta Sastri, 
J.G.IS., TV (1937), pp. 128 sq.; Krom, Oudheden van Palembang, Meded. K.A.W., 
N.R., I, No. 7 (1938), pp. 397-423; V. Obdeyn, Volk en Taal der oude Maleise 
Rijken (People and Language of the oldest Maiay Empires), Tijdschr. Kon, Aardr. 
Gen., 60 (1943), pp. 706-723; RK. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, Riwajat Indonesia (1952), 


-_pp. 33-42. 
2) Infra, No. II. 
8) Jaarboek B.G., 3 (1936), p. 198 sq. 
*) Infra, inscription a and most of the siddhayatra-stones. 
5) The numbers preceded by D always refer to the Djakarta Museum. 
6) Art. cit., p. 58. 
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siddhayatra, occurring in line 3 of the inscription of Kédukan Bukit, was 
translated by the same scholar as “(pour) aller chercher de la puissance 
magique” 7). R. A. Kern, very appropriately, compared the modern Sundanese 
expression nalap bérkat °). A different interpretation was proposed by 
Chhabra ®), but Nilakanta Sastri 1°) and Krom ™) confirmed the view 
of Coedés. — It might be of interest to refer the reader to a passage in 
an Old Javanese inscription to be edited below, though the text seems to 
be rather obscure there !*). Anyhow, it appears that siddhaydtra is used 
with reference to merchants and several kinds of birds coming from a long 
distance to a tirtha, presumably to acquire supernatural forces. 

Besiues the siddhaydtra stones, there remain still five fragmentary 
inscriptions not yet discussed in detail. Palaeographically, they clearly belong 
to the same period as the dated inscriptions of Kédukan Bukit, Talang Tuwo 
and Kotakapur, ie. end of the 7th (perhaps first half of the 8th) century 
A. D. 18), and must be assigned to the first period of the empire of Crivijaya. 


a 
The first fragment to be discussed has the following measurements : 
height 56 cm, breadth 17 cm (average). It was discovered in 1928 during the 
construction of a road in the neighbourhood of a hill, called Bukit Séguntang, 
at a few miles’ distance to the west of the town of Palembang 14). The 
fragment forms the left part of a presumably extensive stone inscription 


7) Art. cit., p. 34. Cf. also the same scholar in B.E.F.E.O., 33 (1934). pp. 1002-7. 


8) Bijdr. K.I., 88 (1931), p. 511. 9) Op. cit., pp. 19 sy. and >. 29. 
lv) Act. cit, pp. 128 saq. 11) Oudhicden van Pclembang, p. 9; cf. Geschiedenis’, p. 121. 
12) Infra, No. XI, strophe 22. — As to the strange combination of merchants, herons, 


crows and hamsas, it is noted that the three kinds of birds mentioned all belong to 
the group of migratory birds. In addition, they have some connection with water. 
As far as crows are co.cerned, reference may be made to the Sanskrit expression 
tirthakaka. The merchants, of ccrse, are “migratory men’. In the Kedain inscription, 
discussed by Chhabra, the term siddhayatra occurs in connection with che merchant 
(mahanavika) Buddhagupta, and the tales of the Kathasaritsagara, quoted by Chhabra, 
also refer to voyages oversea. . 

13) Stutterheim in his description of these stones (Jaarboek B.G., 3. 1936, pp. 198 sq.) 
uses sometimes the term ,,late Pallava script”, mostly however ,,Old Javanese script”. 
Especially the latter term might be misleading, es it suggests a relation with Java 
later than the Tjangal inscription. Apart from minor differences (which sometimes 
occur in one and the same text, such as the single and the double-stroked ra, both 
of which are used in the Talang Tuwo inscription), they all clearly represent the 
same type of script, which seems a little more archaic than the type used in the 
Tjangal inscription. 

14) Oudh. Versl., 1928, p. 101. Cf. also Annual Bibl. I. A., 1931, p. 29. — According to 
local tradition, the low hill of Bukit Séguntang is closely connected with the empire 
of Crivijaya. In addition, the Malay annals Séjarah Malayu consider the same hill 
as the place of origin of the kings of Malacca. For these and other traditions we 
refer the reader to the article by L. C. Westenenk, Uit het land van Bittertong (Zuid- 
Soematra), Djawa, I (1921), pp. 5— 11, to which also a map of the Palembang region 
is added. 
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and contains the initial portions of 21 lines of script. The remaining portion, 
probably much larger than the existing fragment, has not been recovered. 

As far as we know, only Chhabra (with the heip of Van Ronkel) made 
a study of the inscription ), evidently without sufficient material at his 
disposal. Nevertheless, he succeeded in reading some Sanskrit words occurring 
in the text and, besides, rightly concluded that the text was composed in 
Old Malay. It did not prove to be correct, however, that an illness of the 
prince is mentioned in the epigraph. The good estampage at our disposal 
allows for the reading of almost the whole text on the fragment. As, how- 
ever, only the initial words of the lines have been preserved, the result 
remains rather unsatisfactory. There are, however, sufficient interesting 
points to justify publication. a 

As Chhabra already pointed out, the type of script corresponds closely 
to that used in the dated Crivijaya inscriptions of the end of the 7th century 
A.D. The text must undoubtedly be assigned to the same period. The only 
point worthy of note is the form of the aksara ra, written everywhere else 
with two strokes, but in one word (muara, line 16) with a single stroke. 
Both the single- and the double-stroked form occur in the Talang Tuwo 
inscription, whereas the Kotakapur inscription (and, e.g., the Tjangal 
inscription from Central Java) only uses the double form. It seems that 
during some time both forms could be used side by side. 

As noted before, the text is entirely camposed in the Old Malay language. 
The dialect shows the same peculiarities as the other Crivijaya inscriptions. 
Thus, the prefix mar- is used instead of the common Malay bér- (e.g. in 
marsvastha, line 8), and ni- instead of di-~ (e.g. in nikaryyakan, line 19) 1°). 
As possessive suffixes we fiud -71 and -(n)da, the latter being the hoaorific 
equivalent of tle formes 1‘). As a rule, a final vowel of the root is lengthened 
if these suftixes are added -*). Finaliy, we note the occurrence of the word 
paravis, meaning ,,all” 1°), of danan, ,companion”, but dran, ,,with” 7°), 
ana of the remarkable orthography raijya, presumablv for rdjya (sine 8). 


15) Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture (1935), p. 31. 

16) The prefixes mar- and ni- both occur in the Batak language (Northern Sumatra) and 
in some other places; cf. Van Ronkel, Acta Orient., TI (1924), pp. 14 sqq. On the 
other hand, the Old Malay inscription of Gandasuli (Centrai Java) uses the prefixes 
war- (corresponding to modern Maiay ber-) and di-; cf. Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 54 sqq. 

17) The form -nda is used after vowels, -da after consonants; it is remarkable that these 
are almost the only exampies of the use of lingual consonants in words which are not 
of Sanskrit origin. 

18) Cf. maryyadanda (line 2) and makaryyana (line 4). As appears from these examples, 
Sanskrit words are not excepted. 

19) As to the meaning of paravis, cf. Coedés, art. cit., pp. 72 sq. 

20) Cf. danan (line 5) at the keginning of a new sentence (therefore it does not appear 

to be a preposition), but dnhan (line 21), meaning ,,with”. 

It is, however, probable that this difference was not always made; cf. line 12 of 

inscription II (infra), where danan is used in the meaning of dnan. Most probably, 

the latter is nothing but the enclitic form or an orthographic variant of the former ; 

cf. the svelling mariapas, infra, note 50. 
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Although it is impossible to give a regular translation of this very 
lacunary text, it seems that the main purport of the inscription is not 
doubtful. The loss of the major part of the text is to be regretted. 

Several passages refer to battles. In line 10 the words tida tahu pira 
marvyii(ha), ,,it is not known how many were drawn up in battle array”, 
seem to refer to the forces of the (internal or external) enemy. Another 
passage (line 5), vanak pramirahna, ,much was their blood (shed)”, may 
refer to the losses either of the enemy or of the army of Crivijaya. The 
word pauravirakta, ,red with (the blood of) the citizens”, referring to either 
the soil or the big river (Sungai Musi) of Crivijaya, might point to heavy 
losses of the Crivijaya army, too. The words mamajicak yam praja ini (line 13) 
may refer to fighting itself or, more probably, to a victory dance [cf. modern 
Malay méméficak for a kind of sword-dance with an imaginary opponent 
~ and the well-known Balinese péficak, a martial dance]. This word mamazicak 
does not seem to be related to maficak, which occurs twice in the inscription 
of Talang Tuwo 7). 

The last lines of the text appear to contain a curse directed against 
possible malefactors, such as those guilty of (prohibited) love, anger and 
greed (line 15: kaéma krodha lobha, three well-known klecas) : they will be 
swallowed by the river (praja ini muara ya umamgap). At the very end 
(line 20), there is mention of women who might make their husbands crazy 7). 
Similar passages: occur also in the inscriptions of Kotakapur 7°) and of 
Télaga Batu *4). The end of the inscription might be a sort of epilogue 


warning any future insurgents. 


Transcription 


1 DL GP Vans 7°) 7 PardGatva: cxersseesvieteevescetcoavdeieer dices tkemalion ds 26) 

2s. ee MALY V aGaNG a Card -ojscscucwcdecty sated esate async opener Ga Oma aes 27) 

21) In lines 5 and 12. — As Ccoedés pointed out (art. cit., p. 74), the meaning :equired 
by the context and supported by etymology, is “full”. 

22) Makalnit dam svami. — Svami (Sanskrit svamin) also means “lord”. Therefore, the 


passage might as well refer to slaves who make their lord crazy. The loss of the 
context makes it impossible to decide which of the alternatives is to be preferred. 

23) Line 11. — The spelling makalanit in the Kotakapur inscription, as compared to 
makalmt of our text, offers a parallel to danan and dnan, note a 

245 Lines 8 and 13. 

25) The aksara following ya, which is not distinct, seems to be na. This would however 
be a strange beginning of an inscription. 

26) The length of the lacunae at the end of the Hines cannot be estimated with any degrees 
of probability, but it is evident that there is an extensive portion missing. The number 
of the points in the transcription is therefore arbitrary. — The last word is probably 
to be completed as parddatvan, “province of a datu’ (or: “‘office of a datu’”?). The 
meaning of the term is probably different from that of kadatuan in No. II; the latter 
seems to mean “royal palace, empire” there. 

27) After dari, the next sign is still partly visible; it seems to be a ligature the lower 
part of which is a da. 
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28) 
29) 


30) 
31) 


325 


e 2) 


34) 


35) 
36) 


a ree 


dyata °8) jadi anakda valum uram ........... a dec ura Wh see Cas bsineinetes 
... ma ini makaryyana ta .................. ee Le Eee Te ne Sip o meets 
Wana == pramivahna.. danan’ 4: cssesi.vetassieervetesesgresesan Sere eee 
eurikankit 7°). jadi vyasta dari"): scmsccosestie ore asieianeeateescusevaies 
mira mana. *!) paravis: // O07 / Ge scien ietawcercmemmrdeseeieteere 
marsvastha di iya raijya 87) pra .......ccccccceeeecsacenceserseesens ere sede 
pauravirakta nitaple Ma? sccevviesn dee vinresavselsoreasasaneewes i oniemencwaunesees shies 
(ida. tah: pita-marvyu He >. os. Ao cept nasi seeitowineaeetemeness 
bharu nirbhara 3%) nitapik parvva<nda> *™) 0.0... cece cece noes guns 
risir = nibharu Ipas **) yam mati ..... siunieweetnenerescea ees TT eee 
mamiancalk Yam praja AMI. Jocdeccsesucdesdeyoscset vosteiwiceasehodadsaeees eased 
samksepa ‘dua: tanda-sanya<sa > °°): gece visu iwrecdenvetiieseteetiapeweotsas 
kan pasam kama krodha lo<bha> **) ....... shad cette dunes tat ees 
< pra ja ini mitara ya umameap. 8"): coNivencsirsaubes eee ed 
Wan =={ida. Hariyat —Sankate 8) sesadSen deseo vcd bes dutaaiavewiadeess 
hat #9). capa. ta Arama: amithya 2) spesecscscacsceveseivtngundases versa eeensnes 
naa nikaryyakan sida lWlu: 47)”. ..vidienthieanie carenieesigednaacavees eedeveah es 


Other possibilities are nyaka or nyata. 
Evidently for charikanku, “my knife’. — One is inclined to conclude that the king 


(if, at least, the first person refers to the king as seems to be the case in the other 
Crivijaya inscriptions) took part in the battle. 

These words might mean: “they (the enemy) became isolated from” (their allies ?). 
Presumably to be separated in this way. The first word might be the end of timira; 
the two following words could perhaps mean: “everywhere”. In that case, this portion 
of the inscription ends in: “(it became?) dark everywhere”. 

We referred to this strange spe'ling of rajya (?) in the Introduction. 

These words, if correctly transcribed, might mean: “lord‘s) without a charge (function)”, 
but bheru is archaic in this meaning. The text might refer to the tactics of Crivijaya, 
which consisted in isolating the enemy commanders from their troops. 

Nitapik parvanda might mean: “(the commanders, isolated from their troops) were 
punished by the parvandas”; .he latter term seems to be the title of rather high 
officials in Crivijaya, though lower in rank than a catu; cf. infra, No. IT, note 10 to 
the Introduction and note 83 to the translation. 

Except for the two last words, the reading of this line is rather uncertain. 

Sanyasa (cf. Sanskrit samnyasa) is rather often found in the Crivijaya inscriptions, 
where it is used in the meaning “charged with”; cf. the Introduction to No. II. Does 
tanda mean “officer” here, as is often the case in Old Javanese? In that case, the 


meaning of this line would be: “in brief, two officers were charged with ............ a 
As noted above, most of this line has already been read by B. Ch. Chhabra. 
The completion to praja seems evident. — About the passage itself, which seems to 


be a sort of curse, cf. the Introduction. 

Owing to damage, the reading of this line is uncertain. 

This syllable might constitute the end of nipahat, “was engraved”. We find the same 
term in the last line of the Kotakapur inscription. 

The beginning of amithyavada or amithyacaraP? — The compounds with mithya are 
very common in Buddhism (mithyadrsti, mithyajnana etc.), but their opposites are almost 
always replaced by compounds with samyag- (samyagdrsti etc.). 

Whereas nikaryyakan is perfectly clear, the following words appear to be rather strange. 
Sida occurs in the Gandasuli inscription as a particle used for introducing names of 


Sey eee 


20. makainit — dam svami maka ya Init dam ................ cece cec eee 
21. tranku *) dman yam uram pradhana ...0.......... ccc ccc ceceeeee enon ees 


b 


The next fragment appears in its present state as an irregular block 
of hardened clay of which only the front side has been smoothed in order 
to engrave the aksaras of the inscription. Owing to its irregular form, only 
its average dimensions can be given; they amount to 45 cm in length and 
31 cm in height. It was discovered at a place called Télaga Batu (“Stone 
Pond”), kampung Sabukingking, 2 Ilir, in the eastern part of the town of 
Palembang, and was taken from there to the Djakarta Museum in 1936 
(No. D. 162) *). 

The inscription consists of three very fragmentary lines of Pallava script, 
which seem to form only a slight portion of a lengthy text. 

The script agrees in every detail with No. a above, thus making it probable 
that this fragment should also be assigned to about the end of the 7th 
century A.D. and to the empire of Crivijaya. The only ra occurring in the 
text is written with a single stroke. 

The inscription, unlike most of the epigraphic documents known to 
belong to the Crivijaya empire, is written in Sanskrit *°). It is moreover 
undoubtedly metrical; in line 2 a portion of an Anustubh and in line 3 a 
part of a Cardilavikridita may be recognized. The text presumably contains 
the poor remains of a lengthy pracasti issued on the occasion of a victory 
of the Einy of Crivijaya over an army of revolting subjects (line 2: neta 
moddasasenayah, ,,cormmander of an array of my slaves’’). — The inscription 
seems to be coimposed in a personal style, as if it is pronounced by the king 
himself. This appears still more clearly from line 3, where the king, as a 
result of considerations which must have been contained in the lacuna 
(iti vyatarkyata maya), conciudes that the enemy army (sd, viz. send) iaust 
be destroyed (varjantya, if correctly completed) *°). Here it is perfectly 
clear that fighting took place with internai insurgents, not with an enemy 
from without. The extensive insular empire of Crivijaya, as we know it 


apparently high-class people (vide Pras. Indon., I, 1950, p. 52). Dr Goris informed 
me that sida occurs in the same meaning also in Old Balinese inscriptions. Therefore, 
it seems rather improbable that this word should be related to Sanskrit siddha, like 
we conjectured. — Sida Liiu might be the title and name of the person by whom was 
made (nikaryyakan) something which, owing to the lacuna, is unknown. 

43) Possibly, °tranku is the end of mitranku, “my friends”. 

44) Jaarboek B. G., 3 (1936), p. 199. 

45) Agreeing in this respect, however, with the large stone inscription of Ligor and with 
the inscription fragments c and (probably) d below. 

46) Another possible interpretation of varjaniya would be “has to be avoided, shunned”. 
In that case, the king would avoid an open fight against too strong forces and use 


other means to beat them. 


ee ee 


from the 8th century onwards especially from the Chinese and Arabic 
accounts, must have struggled with much internal resistance before being 
consolidated. The imprecations which fill up almost the entire texts of Kota- 
kapur, Karangbrahi and Télaga Batu (infra No. II) form together more than 
half of the epigraphical remains of Crivijaya; they seem to be mainly, if 
not exclusively, directed against internal foes. The fragments a and b are 
of special interest, because they prove that internal struggles did really 
take place, at least during the initial period of the empire. 


1. 
2 
3. 


Transcription 


Jm=<p>rth<i>vyah patibhih paficatvam[ **) 
Jrisadah neta maddasasenayah pratyala[ #5) ’ 
jrvva iti vyatarkyata maya sa varja<niya>[ 


47) The first line of this fragment suffered at several spots; the transcription seems 


IS) 


however certain. In prthivyah, both the first consonant and the vowel sign of the tha 
have disappeared, but the rest of it being certain, the reading of this word is not 
doubtful. There is a curious problem about the metre of this passage; we see only 
one possibility, viz. a Vipulaé an uneven pada of which ends after patibhih. Vipulas 
of the metrical scheme — — ~. — — ~—- . — are by no means rare; they not 
only occur in the Epics, but also in the poems by Acvaghosa (cf. E. H. Johnston, 
The Buddhacarita, Part II, 1936, Introduction, p. Ixv, No. 4 of the lists there given). 
If this presumption is correct, we know that there are two syllables missing at the 
beginning of the pada ending in patibhih. The next pada, beginning with pancatvam, 
is then a second or fourth one of the strophe, so that the missing portion of it 
consists of five syllables tne metrical structure of which is known. We then get the 
following reconstruction of the two vadas: 

=< — m=prthivyah patibhih pancatvam —=* W —.— = 
This portion stows some peculiarities worthy of ncte. First of all, there is the use 
of nancatva, “fivefoldness”, which is almost always used for denoting the dissolution 
cf the individual into its five elements of earth, water, fire, wind and empty space 
(akaca, together the panca mahabhutan), i.e. death. The examples given in the Pet. 
Dict. show that the term usually occurs together with words meaning either ,,going to” 
or ,,bringing to”. If we notice the fact that the three words which can be read all begin 
with a p, then there is some reason to suppose that the last word of the pada was 
pratipaditah. Considering that in line 3 the king or, possibly, another person bases 
his action on a thought which is quoted, we suppose that the words to be read in 
the first line should be interpreted in a similar way. Then the king says to himself 
that old examples show that insurgents “were brought to grief by the (real) lords 
of the earth” (presumably, because they acted adharmena), so that now when an 
insurgent leads “an army consisting of the king’s proper slaves” up against him, he 
need not refrain from action, for it is certain (on account of other considerations) 
that the insurgents will be wiped out. This seems to be the only reasonable way of 
connecting the different fragments; it makes us conclude that the text refers to a 
very serious episode in the oldest history of Crivijaya. Obviously, the menacing tone 
of the inscriptions of Kotakapur and Télaga Batu (No. II below) aimed at avoiding 
episodes like this one in the future. 
The first word of this line is undoubtedly to be completed to parisadah (,,of the 
assembly”); very probably, pratyala- should be completed to pratyalabdha (,,took, 
obtained”). As to the last line, cf. the Introduction and note 46 above. 


a. ee 
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The third fragment, at present No. D. 163 in the Djakarta Museum, 
was discovered at the same place and at the same time as D. It is likewise 
an irregular block of hardened clay ; its average dimensions amount to 37 cm 
in length and 24 cm in height *°). 

As, in addition, other features like script, language and metrical structure 
seem to correspond as well, it is not impossible that b and c are two fragments 
of a single inscription; in that case, however, the two fragments did 
not belong to the same part of the original stone, for they cannot be 
joined. 

Fragment c contains parts of four lines of script. Shape and 
size of the aksaras correspond in every detail with inscription . 
The inscription on this fragment, too, is composed in metrical Sanskrit. 
In the first two lines, its metre can be identified as Sragdhara, in lines 
3 and 4 as Cardilavikridita. 

Here, too, fighting is alluded to. In line 2, a troop of enemies (ripuganam) 
is mentioned ; presumably, the latter either fled or surrendered (this is not 
expressed in the preserved portion) ,,at the approach of my army” (madvale 
praviste ; the latter term may refer to entering the walls of a fortress, but 
this is not necessarily the case) ; as in inscription b, the text is as it were 
pronounced by the king himself. 

In the first line of this fragment, the four long syllables tatsaptamyaim 
constitute the beginning of a second or fourth Sragdhara pada (not of a 
first or third pada, since in that case there wou!d have been a danda before 
tatsaptamyam); the tnree syllables tyamuficat, to be completed to 
pratyamuficat, then constitute the end of a first or third pada; after 
tatsaptamyam, the syllables ala, the second of which must have been followed 
by more than one consonant, are undoubtedly to be completed to alabdha 
(followed by two consonants again); it is noted that the word following 
tatsaptamydm necessarily was trisyllabic, for the Sragdhara has a caesura 
after each seventh syllable. 

This metrical analysis makes it very probable that in the first line 
of this fragment two different events were mentioned, the first of these 
indicated by pratyamuicat, the second by alabdha. Evidently, tatsaptamyam 
refers to the second event. As to tatsaptamydadm, it does not seem doubtful 
that the ,seventh” refers to a lunar day (saptamydm tithau). 

Now it is very striking that the same date saptam? is mentioned in 
line 3 of the Kédukan Bukit inscription ; this correspondence would hardly 
be worthy of note (it is just one chance out of fifteen), if there were not 
two other details in our text which appear to agree with the Kédukan Bukit 
inscription. The meaning of (pra)tyamufcat in our text corresponds rather 


49) Jaarboek B. G., 3 (1936), p. 199. 
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well with that of marlapas in line 4 of the Kédukan Bukit stone *°), ala(bdha) 
with mamdva in line 5 of the latter. In view of these correspondences it 
seems almost certain that the first line of our fragment refers to the events 
about which the lines 3 to 8 of the Kédukan Bukit inscription (the events 
of the second date) give us a still rather obscure account. Unfortunately, 
the very fragmentary state of our text makes it impossible to conclude how 
far the correspondence goes. As far as we are able to judge, no military 
action like that referred to in line 2 of our fragment is mentioned in the 
Kédukan Bukit inscription, although the more than twenty thousand soldiers 
accompanying the dapunta hiyam make it very probable that such action 
did take place 5). 

If our presumption of a close correspondence of. the first line of our 
fragment with the events at the second date of the Kédukan Bukit inscription 
is correct, we might arrive at a conclusion, unfortunately only negative, 
about the identity of the dapunta hiyam in the Kédukan Bukit inscription. 
If madvale in line 2 refers to the king’s army, which is very probable, 
then the text is issued by the king himself; the same is the case in the 
inscriptions of Kotakapur, Karangbrahi and Télaga Batu (infra, No. II), 
where the king refers to himself by dku, ,,I’”. But then it follows that the 
third person (pra)tyamuficat (alabdha may of course be either first or 
third person) could not refer to the king. Presumably, (pra)tyamufcat 
refers to the person who is the subject of marlapas in the Kédukan Bukit 
inscription, i. the dapunta hiyam, but then it follows that the latter, 
whatever his identity was, cannot be the same as the king of Crivijaya *?). 


50) G. Coedés (art. cit., p. 35) translated marlapas by “se libéra de”. As a matter of fact, 
the meaning of lépas correspond. as closely as possible to that of the Sanskri. root muc ; 
kalépasan is the exact equivalent of moksa. But how do the derivatives correspond ? 
Pratyamuncat would rather mean “liberated, set free”, whereas marlépas is probably 
intransitive (art. cit., p. 63, about the prefix mar-); on the other hand, mar- has 
sometimes a clearly active meaning, e.z. in the frequently occurring marvuat. Although 
the exact meaning remains obscure, the equivalence of the two forms dcos not seem 
doubtful. 

51) N. J. Krom (quoted note 1 above) combined a very doubtful reading at the end of 
line 7 of the Kédukan Bukit epigraph with the well-known statement by I-tsing about 
the country of Malayu and therefore concluded that a part of the Kédukan Bukit 
inscription referred to an expedition against Malayu; although there is hardly any 
doubt that such an expedition did take place in about the same period, there are 
serious objections against the presumption that the fact should be mentioned in the 
Kédukan Bukit epigraph; ci. note 68 below. Others took the text to refer to the 
conquest of the Palembang region, where the capital of the empire was established. 
Neither theory is satisfactory; since the fragments a and b seem to refer to an 
internal revolt, it is possible that the same is the case in the Kédukan Bukit inscription 
(and our fragments c and e). 

22) As to the meaning of the title of (da)punta hiyam, cf. Coedés, art. cit., p. 52, where 
some reserves are made. It cannot be doubtful that the Kotakapur inscription emanates 
from the king himself. But there (and in the Karangbrahi and Télaga Batu inscriptions), 
the term (da)punta hiyam is not mentioned. As to the inscriptions of Kédukan Bukit 
and Talang Tuwo, not much may be concluded on general grounds: In the Campese 


es: as 


Although the above does not appear to convey any substantial contribution 
to the solution of the main problems, it is not devoid of interest in as far as 
it draws‘ attention to the brittleness of some of the conclusions hitherto 
-accepted. 

The last two lines of our fragment seem to contain only laudatory 
verses addressed to the victor. It is mentioned that the rays of the sun 
are obscured (lit.: ,put aside’) by the essence (sdéra) of something which 
is illegible, while at the end it seems that, as the king is away, the poet 
is obliged to praise him during his absence (paroksam) with beautiful 
aksaras. The next word .candra suggests a simile in which the poet’s task 
of praising the invisible king is compared to somebody trying to glorify 
the sun during an eclipse *). 


Transcription 


|tyamuficat—tatsaptamyam—ala[ 
]naripuganam=madvale ye praviste [_ 

]. api ca // ma—saratiraskrtarkkakiranah **)  [ 
] paroksam=—aksaravaraic—candra *")  [ 
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‘The next fragment was described by .Stutterheim as ,,a stone, carved 
into the form of a wedge with smoothened, triangular front side” *°*). Its 
dimensions are: length 13 cm. height 6 cm. The fragment was bought at 
the Bukit Séguntang to the west of the town of Palembang, South Sumiatra. 
Afterwards it was taken tc Djakarta and placed in the Museum as No. D. 164. 

Close examination proves that the wedge-form is not original. At the 
right and under sides, traces of breaking are visible, thus making it probable 


inscription quoted by Ccedés (p. 58) it is the rajapurohita who goes to Java in crder 
to acquire siddhayatra for the empire. The pranidhana in the Talang Tuwo inscription 
might have been pronounced by any distinguished person, provided that he be suffi- 
ciently rich to afford the donation of a park, thus following the illustrious example 
of Anathapindada. — The title (da)punta hyang (also dapu hyang) occurs in Old 
‘ Javanese inscriptions, where it is evident that it does not refer to the king (in O. J. O., 
XIX, dated 891 A.D., a dapunta ramyah, a dapu hyang bharati and some others are 
granted some privileges, and numerous other examples may be added; these and similar 
titles are frequent in the Diéng inscriptions). These Old Javanese examples may not 
be decisive for the interpretation of Crivijaya inscriptions, but in any case they do not 
confirm Coedés’ interpretation of the title; this point deserves a detailed treatment. 

53) Cf. the two notes following. 

54) One syllable, metri¢ally long, has almost disappeared. It might have been ya. In that 
case, the beginning of this Cardilavikridita strophe might be translated: “The rays of 
the sun, concealed by the quintescence of Illusion”, 

55) Possibly to be completed to: candravrtam bhasvaram or something similar. 

58) Jaarboek B.G., 3 (1936), p. 199. 
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that the stone is only a left upper corner. This detail is not irrelevant, 
as it renders the interpretations of Stutterheim and Schnitger, who both took 
the inscription as a short, but complete text, very improbable. Stutterheim 
read the inscription as ciksyaprajna **), and was followed by Schnitger 5”), 
who, in addition, proposed as a translation: ,,teachings, words of wisdom”. 

The reading hitherto accepted does not seem quite correct. Besides, 
there does not exist any Sanskrit form ciksya having the supposed meaning. 
We presume that the stroke interpreted by Stutterheim as the ya after a 
consonant should be read as a long -d. In the Pallava scrivt, several varieties 
of the normal stroke for the -@ appear to have been in use. As a rule, 
there are obvious reasons °%), but not rarely, it seems, only aesthetic 
considerations determined the use of some svecial variant. An exact parallel 
of the form occurring on this fragment is found, for instance, at the end 
of line 1 of the Ligor inscription (face A) 5°), where there is no doubt 
that ma, not mya, is to be read. 

As to the last sign just before the break, the ligature ja is perfectly 
clear, but, in addition, we discern a distinct loov starting from the end of 
the middle horizontal stroke of the ja and running round the top of the 
aksara. This is the usual way of expressing the -d@ after ja. 

So we think that the reading should be corrected to ciksadprajnd-, forming 
the two initial terms of a comnound. They probably once stood at the very 
beginning of a perhaps extensive pracasti. The four long syllables might 
indicate the use of the Sragdhara (or possibly, Arya or Anustubh) metre. 
Ciksé and prajrad are two fundamental notions in Mahayana (and in some 
Hinayana sects, too) : the first indicating the ordinary, mundane knowledge 
(including the rules of discivline), which is acquired fron: others, the second 
the highest intuitive wisdom, which, in Mahayana, is insevarable from the 
true vision of the Cunyata. The two words together may have been used 
in an invocatory verse addressed to a perfect Buddha (or, possibly, to MaXjucri 
or Avalokitecvara). We can only hope that more fragments will be discovered. 


ec 


The last fragment to be discussed here was discovered at the same place 
as b and c above (Télaga Batu) ; its dimensions are 33 cm in length and 
41 cm in height ®). Both at the left and at the right hand side, parts of the 
stone are missing, thus leaving only the middle vortion of the enigraph with 


“T) Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (1937), p. 3. 

58) Especially in cases where the use of the normal form would involve confusion, as is 
the case with pa and Ia which, with the normal 4-stroke, would be read as ha and na, 
respectively. 

“9) Cf. the photograph published in the article by Codés, Le royaume de (rivijaya, 
B.E.F.E.O. 18 (1918), Pl. 1, and by Chhabra, op. cit., Pl. 4. 

60) Description by Stutterheim in Jaarboek B.G., 3 (1936), p. 199. 
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probably eight lines of script in a badly weathered condition *). The stone 
is at present in the Djakarta Museum (No. D. 161). 

Only parts of the text can be deciphered. As Stutterheim pointed out, 
at least a part of the text agrees with the Kédukan Bukit inscription ®). 
Closer examination, however, made it clear that this fragment contains an 
additional passage inthe lines 7 and 8 which does not corresvond to anything 
in the Kédukan Bukit inscription. Besides, this fragment permits us to 
re-establish an important detail in the Kéedukan Bukit inscription. At the 
end of line 8 not only the final n of vulan, but also the name of the month 
has been lost. Now, we read in line 6 of our fragment the word dsdda just 
preceding laghu mudita, the first words of line 9 of the Kédukan Bukit 
epigraph. So it seems certain that the lacuna at the end of line 8 of the 
Kédukan Bukit inscrivtion contained just the final n of vulan and the name 
asada (Asadha). 

_ There is still a considerable amount of uncertainty as to the correct 
interpretation of the Kédukan Bukit inscription ; therefore, a small detail 
like this one might deserve attention. Even if it does not seem that it would 
allow us to arrive at a definite solution of the main problems, it enables 
us to construct a sort of ,,time scheme” of the movements of the dapunta 
hiyam in the expired Caka-year 605. The result would be as follows: 


(a) At 11 cuklapaksa of Vaicakha: naik di simvau ; 
(b) At 7 cuklapaksa of Jyaistha: marlépas dari minana ; 
(c) At 5 cuklapaksa of Asadha: laghu mudita datam. 


If, as seems plausible enough, these dates have been calculated according 
to the Siryasiddhante system with mean reckoning of the movements of 
sun and moon ® ), the three months would follow exch other without 
adhimdsa, while between the dates (a) and (b) there would be one expunged 
tithi **).. Then the distance in mean solar days between (a) and (b) amounts 
to 25, aud between (b) and (c) to 28. 


61) Stutterheim (loc. cit.) mentions only seven lines of script; this would not be impossible. 
It seems to us, however, that above the first line in which definite aksaras can be 
recognized (line 3 of our transcription), two more lines with feeble traces of lettering 
may be discerned. Besides, two lines instead of one would better agree with the 
length of the Kédukan Bukit inscription. 

62) Art. cit. — In addition, Stutterheim gave the transcription of most of line 5. 

63) W. E. van Wijk, in the article quoted in note 1 above, calculated the first two dates 
on the same premises. 

64) With the help of the simplified tables published by W. E. van Wijk, Reduction of 
Hindu Dates from the data of the Suryasiddhanta (1938), we find for the Julian 
equivalent of True Minasamkranti preceding the beginning of the Caka year 605 the 
number of 49,362 days and for the distance to the first New Moon 13,496 days. 
The 11th tithi of Vaicakha again begins 29,531 +- 9,844 days later, totalling 162,233 days. 
The fraction 0,233 represents about fifteen times the difference between a tithi and 
a mean solar day, thus denoting the expunction of a tithi about half a month later, 
in any case between the dates (a) and (b). Then, of course, there cannot have been 
any expunged tithi between the dates (b) and (c). 
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Might these dates, the third of which was hitherto unknown, contribute 
to a solution of the mysterious movements of the dapunta hiyam? — In 
view of these two periods, it is not probable that the inscription records a 
return journey from the capital of Crivijaya (if already situated in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Palembang, as seems probable) to the estuary 
of the river Musi, since that journey would not take 28 days ®). Another 
point which is difficult to understand in the case of a return journey is that 
the dapunta hiyam would have taken his army (mamava vala) from the 
place where he went in order to acquire siddhayadtra, whatever that means. 
If the possibility of a return journey is excluded, there remain two other 
possibilities : one single journey, which is in some way interrupnted at the 
second date, or two different journeys starting at the dates (a) and (b) 
and the return from the latter of these at or before date (c). The possibility 
of one throughout journey was suggested several times before ®) ; recently, 
Poerbatjaraka added new arguments to this conjecture ®). It seems however 
difficult to account for the fact that the dapunta hiyam would have begun 
his journey without an army to join his troops during that journey and 
twenty-five days later. This does not seem probable. We rather suppose 
that the text records two different journeys at the dates (a) and (b) and 
a third event at date (c) ; this, in fact, is the interpretation given by Ccedés. 
Then we have: (a) a journey undertaken for the acquisition of siddhaydtra, 
(b) a military expedition, or, more exactly, a journey undertaken with 
twenty thousand men, (c) some prosperous arrival (laghwu mudita daétam) 
followed by the ,,making” (marvuat) of something unknown. There must 
have been a direct connection between these three events. 

How does this tnird date fit in with Krom’s nyvothesis that the date 
(b) should .efer to an expedition to Malayu? °°). It is obvious that it does 
not confirm such an explanation ; twenty-eight days are ratner a short period. 
65) This, of course, would not exclude the opinion of R. A. Kern, who identiiied the 

enigmatic Minana Tamvan (?) witi. the mouth of the river Musi (Bijdr. K.I., 88, 

1931, p. 510). Instead of Coedés’ reading téamvan, the word has also been transcribed 

hamwar (Van Ronkel), tambar (Ferrand), tamban (Wellan); cf. Ccdés, B.E.F.E.O., 

33 (1933), p. 1007. 66) Especially by V. Obdeyn, quoted in note 1 above. 
67) Quoted in note 1 above. Poerbatjaraka explains (pp. 34 sq.) the name Minana Tamvan 

as the place where two rivers meet. Tamvan is explained as the equivalent of Old 

Javanese témwan, derived from the base temu, .,to meet”. This etymology is however 

in direct conflict with the fact that the equivalent of Old Javanese ftému occurs six 

times in the inscription of Talang Tuwo (lines 4, 5, 9, 11, 13, and 14), but spelt 
tmu, thus pointing to an original pépéet. The long & of the name indicates however 
an original a. It seems moreover doubtful whether minana may be interpreted as 

“the confluence of two rivers” (presumably, in that case, of the Kampar Kanan and 

the Kampar Kiri) ; the data collected by R. A. Kern (art. cit., p. 510, with the notes 

to that page) seem rather to suggest the meaning “estuary” or “lower course” of a river. 

68) Quoted in note 1 above. Krom’s reading of malayu at the end of line 7 does not 
agree very well with the traces still visible on the original stone. As to the second 
aksara, it seems certain that the second and third verticals are connected at the upper 
side, a feature which excludes la. The aksara is either a ta (as Ccedés read), or, 
more probably to our opinion, a ka. 
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Our fragment contains an additional passage, which is not found in 
the Kédukan Bukit inscrivtion ; the words legible in the lines 7 and 8 do 
not correspond with anything in the latter. They seem to refer to a fourth 
event on a fourth date ®). Since the reading of line 8 is relatively certain, 
we may conclude that either the foundation of, or the royal visit to, ,,this 
Vihara in this country” (vihara ini di vanua ini) is mentioned. The twofold 
use of ini makes it probable that the Vihara was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Télaga Batu, where the fragment was discovered. F. M. Schnitger, in 
1935 and ’36, discovered only some heaps of bricks in that region 7). 

Our fragment is not an exact copy of the Kédukan Bukit inscription. 
Presumably, the latter was engraved aiver date (c) and this one at least eight 
months later. Probably, the fourth event was closely connected with the 
preceding ones so that therefore the whole line of events was taken up again. 
This might lead us to suppose that the foundation of, or the visit to, the 
Vihara was a direct consequence of the expedition which is presumably 
referred to in the date (b) ; it may have been the fulfilment of a vow made 
before the expedition. If such a vow implied the construction of a Vihara, 
the considerable lapse of time between the dates (c) and (d) could be 
accounted for. The same lapse of time might furnish an explanation for 
the fact that the whole string of events was taken up again. 

Although this fragment, too, leaves us in the dark about the main 
problems connected with the foundation and the early history of Crivijaya, 
it gives. us a few details which might prove interesting. 


Transcription 7“) 


]ptami cuklapaksa vulan .................. 

]jva ™) yam vala dua laxsa .................. 

] sapuluh dua vanaknia datam di 

] asada *) laghu mudita datam .................. 


69) We read varsa at the end of the line. The to preceding aksaras, which are only very 

- faintly visible, might well have been caka. In that case, it is certain that the date did 

not fall in the same year. Otherwise, the formula introducing the numbers of .the 
year would: not have been repeated. 

70) The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (1937), pp. 1 sq. 

71) Nothing definite can be read of the first two lines, although the few traces, which 
are still visible, make it very probable that there were two lines of script. This would 
agree with the length of the Kédukan Bukit inscription, two lines of which nearly 
correspond to one line of this stone. This fact appears clearly from a comparison 
of the readable words in this text with the place where they are found in the Kédukan 
Bukit inscription. We therefore consider the first line of our transcription te correspond 
to line 3 of the complete text. 

72) Obviously, the end of mamava occurring in line 5 of the Kédukan Bukit inscription. 

73) Read: asadha. Only very few examples of the aksara dha are known from Indonesian 
inscriptions (the only examples known to us are found in the Karangténah inscription ; 
cf. Pras. Indon., I, 1950, p. 29); in the name of the month Asadha, which seems to 
be the only Sanskrit word with dha adopted in Old-Javanese, it is always replaced 
by either da or dha. 
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8. ] vihara ini di vanua ini // *°) 


I. THE OLD MALAY INSCRIPTION OF TELAGA BATU 
(SOUTH SUMATRA) 


As was stated in the introduction to No. I above, the discoveries at 
the place called Télaga Batu to the east of the town of Palembang (South 
Sumatra) include not only a large number of siddhayatra stones aid three 
fragmentary inscriptions (No. I, b, ¢ and e), but also a very large stone 
inscription, measuring 118 cm in height and 148 cm in breadth). The stone 
was afterwards carried to the Djakarta Museum (D. 155). 

The stone as a whole is of a very peculiar form. We cannot do better 
than to quote most of the meticulous description by Stutterheim 2) : 

— ,,The stone is hooded by seven cobra heads with flat, round crown 
jewels, broad necks and neck wrinkles, which at the back of the stone 
gradually merge into the flat surface of the stone. On the front side, 28 
lines of script are visible, badly weathered and illegible but for a few 
aksaras. The inscribed part of the stone is sepvarated from the roughly 
flattened under part by a protruding horizontal ledge, which descends a 
little before joining the surface of the stone; thus a groove is formed, 
passing in the middle part into a spout in the form of a yoni”. 

As will appear below, the text of the inscription gives a clear indication 
as to the meaning of that curious form. 

Others, too, emphasized the illegibility of the inscription. It seems, 
however, that this is partly due to the dark corner in the Museum where 
the stone is at present situated. The estampages show that this stone is 
not at all a hoveless case, and it has gradually been possible to decipher 
most of the inscrivtion. It is quite vossible that in due course of time those 
passages of which it has not up till now been possible to give any certain 
reading will also become clear. As this inscription offers by far the most 
extensive text of the empire of Crivijaya, it might deserve full attention. 

Whereas Stutterheim does not mention any conclusion as to the variety 
of script, Schnitger was more definite and assigned the inscription to the 


@#) The reading of this word, though not perfectly certain, seems probable. The two aksaras 
preceding are very faint on the stone, but might well have been caka. The reading 
of gf seems certain. Between the latter and the presumed ca, there are traces of 
three or four aksaras, possibly to be read todyana followed by a mark of punctuation. 
Gitodyana, if this conjectural reading may be relied upon, would appear to be the 
name of a park (?); as to the (presumably two) aksaras preceding rah, no identification 
is possible. 

13) The reading of the last line is relatively well preserved and does not seem doubtful. 

1) Jzarboek B.G., 1936, p. 198. with a photograph opposite p. 203. 

2) Ibid. The translation of the passage is as literal as possible. 
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ninth or tenth century A.D. °). We do not know upon what details the 
above conclusion was founded. On the contrary, both form and style of the 
aksaras appear to agree in every possible detail with the variety used on 
the stone of Kotakapur (Bangka), dated, as is well-known, 686 A. D. It seems 
quite possible that both inscriptions were engraved by the same scribe ‘*). 
Though no date can be made out in the text, the form of script makes it 
rather probable that the inscription of Télaga Batu should be assigned to 
about the same year as the Kotakapur stone, i.e. the two last decades of 
the seventh century A.D. As will appear from the transcription, the text 
itself also shows a close affinity to the Kotakapur epigraph, thus confirming 
the conclusion arrived at above. 

The text is entirely composed in the Old Malay language, showing the 
same peculiarities as the other Crivijaya inscriptions. The long text furnishes, 
moreover, copious data for our knowledge of that language. Some of the 
most interesting words will be discussed before the transcription. 

Some Sanskrit words have a slightly different meaning from that which 
they have in the classical language. Tathapi does not mean ,,all the same, 
nevertheless”, but only ,aand, moreover”. As in the other Crivijaya inscriptions, 
we find kaddci instead of kadacit (-d). As words with final dentals are very 
common in Indonesian languages, the difference cannot well be attributed 
to Indonesian adaptation, while the frequent use of the word excludes an 
error by the scribe. Forms without the final dental are however frequently 
met with in the so-called Gatha dialect, where forms like kadédci, keci, 
karhici, kimci etc. are the usual ones 5). Kaddci is always used as a 
‘conjunction’ in our text, if we may use this, for Indonesian languages 
very inappropriate, term; everywhere the translation by ,,if, when” is 
satisfactory..As a matter of fact, this develooment may be observed in other 
cases, too; thus, tatkdla always means ,,;when” in modern Indonesian (spelt 
tatkala) °). 


A curious word is paracaksu, which occurs quite a number of times 


3) The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (1937), p. 1. 

4) It is -remarkable that the differences in script between the almost contemporary 
Crivijaya inscriptions are far from being negligible. On account of that very peculiarity, 
the perfect identity is in this case the more striking. In both cases we note the same 
style of the aksaras with their slender forms (in relation to their breadth, the aksaras 
are very high). The ra is double-stroked everywhere. 

5) Also in the metrical parts of texts like the Saddharmapundarika, these forms are often 
met with. For details, cf. F. Edgerton, Bull. School Or. Stud., 8 (1936), pp. 510 — 516. 

8) Indonesian languages may use the same forms for the ‘adverbs’ and the corresponding 
‘conjunctions’ of our grammar; thus, kétika may correspond both to English “then” 
and “when”. Mostly, however, the terms become specialized to either the former or 
the latter use, but such a limitation of the meaning does not always agree with 
the original function of the word; this appears to be the case for tatkala, for instance, 
which in Sanskrit is always an adverb, although it is used as a conjunction meaning 
“when” in modern Indonesian. This is exactly the same development that we note in 
kadaci(t). Similar developments may be observed in present-day Indonesian; cf. 
A. A. Fokker, Indonesische Syntaxis (1951), pp. 151 saa. 
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in this text; obviously, it denotes some kind of enemy, presumably a ,,spy”. 
The term would correspond to the use of caksus in Indian political literature, 
and to that of mata-mata in modern Indonesian. The combination paracaksus 
is unusual in Sanskrit; as to the first part of the compound, one could 
refer to the use of para to indicate a (usually honorific) plural in the modern 
language, if that use was not a direct borrowing from Javanese. Very 
probably, paracaksu should be explained as a Sanskrit compound, the first 
half of which means ,,enemy” (cf. paradeca etc.) ; paracaksu would then 
mean: ,,the eye of the enemy, spy”, and the addition of para° is probably 
due to the necessity of stressing that the term does not apply to the spies 
in service of the king of Crivijaya. In caksu, the loss of the final sibilan: 
(or visarga) is remarkable; here, too, one might consider the possibility 
‘of Buddhist Sanskrit influence, where the same tendency is obvious 7). 

In this connection, we should also mention the word drohaka, which 
occurs in the inscriptions of Kotakanur and Karangbrahi, too; it appears to 
have a more limited meaning than in Sanskrit, probably that of ,,traitor’, 
as is the case with durhaka in modern Indonesian (the metathesis may be 
due to so-called ponular etymology in view of the numerous words borrowed 
from Sanskrit with dur- in a pejorative sense). 

An important group of terms deserve to be treated with greater detail, 
viz. the designations for the various groups of people in service of the state. 
If these terms were clear, which unfortunately is not the case with all of 
these, they would allow us a kind of peep into the organization of the empire. 
First of all, the Télaga Batu inscription mentions several sorts of princes 
and an extensive list of functionaries. Almost all the terms are Sanskrit. 
In the latter portion of the text, a groun of three sorts nf princes is mentioned 
several times (lines 20, 21, and 22), ruuning as follows: yuvardaja, 
pratiyuvaraja, rajakumara, probably respective:y the crown prince (but taking 
part in the government after a special consecration), the prince in.mediately 
following in age (who would be sunposed to take the place of the first prince 
if something should happen to him) 8) and the other princes. It appears 


7) Since many words in the Indonesian languages end in -h and in -s, it is not probable 
that the loss of the visarga or of the -s should be attributed to a proper Indonesian 
development; the examples are all but rare (cf. Indonesian tapa, ,,asceticism’’, from 
Sanskrit tapas or tapah; Javanese teja from Sanskrit tejah, etc.). In Buddhist Sanskrit, 
nowever, the loss of the final visarga is frequent; it even leads to sandhi forms such 
as tejeva for teja iva. Cf. tama, ,mouveau théme pracritisant pour tarmmas’ (E. Sénart, 
Mahavastu, I, p. 392). It is not relevant to our purpose, whether the loss of the final 
consonant should be considered phonetical or morphological (consonantal stems being 
absorbed by the far more frequent vowel stems); the main point is that we have 
not an Indonesian, but an Indian development here. As is also the case with the 
examples quoted in the preceding notes, there are indications that Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts might have been an important source from which words were incorporated in 
Indonesian languages, but the subject requires a detailed investigation on broader lines. 

8) We do not know of any instance of pratiyuvaraja in Sanskrit. 
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that these princes could hold the office of datu °), in order to protect ‘all 
the provinces of the emvire '”). Coedés’ interpretation of datu as a ,,governor 
of a province” 11) is undoubtedly correct. We learn moreover the interesting 
fact that this office could be held by the crown prince and other princes ; 
at the same time it appears that there were also datus who did not belong 
to the royal family and probably had less authority; at least, they 
undergo a less severe punishment for the same crimes than the princes 1%). 
It is hardly astonishing to learn that the royal princes were considered the 
more dangerous menace, especially when they held important offices far 


from the. capital. 
A long list of lower functionaries is mentioned in lines 3 to 4. It consists 


of twenty-five terms, beginning with rajaputra and ending with hulun haji. 
Although the list still offers considerable difficulties, which are only in part 
due to uncertain reading, it is almost sure that it will prove important. 
It may cast some light uvon the organization and administration of the largest 
insular empire of the Far East during the Middle Ages, an empire known 


®) Cf. line 20: yuvaraja . pratiyuvaraja . rajakumara yam nisamvarddhiku akan datia, 
“who are distinguished by me with the function of a datu (lit.: to be a datu)”.. 
Nisamvarddhiku, which occurs several times in this form, is a derivative from the 
base samvarddhi by means of the affixes ni- and -ku. There might be some doubt 
whether the original Sanskrit form from which samvarddhi is derived is samvrddhi 
or samvardhita. The meaning of the form found in the inscription is not doubtful. 
The expression nisamvarddhiku is reserved for the princes; for the lower rank state 

' servants performing the function of a- datu, the expression nigalarku, “are charged 
by me with”, is used (also in line 4 of the Kotakapur inscription). 

10) Cf. line 20: mamraksana sakalamandalana kadatuanku. Kadatuan cannot possibly mean 
“office of a datu’ (Coedés, art. cit.,.p. £7) here, and the meaning of Javanese kératon, 
“royal palace”, is also out of the question. Here, at least, kadatuan has clearly the mean- 
ing of “empire” as a whole; the latter is divided into a large number of (this seems 
implied in sakala°) iaandalas. For the latter term, an exact translation is difficult to 
be. given; presumably it is the main admiristrative division of the empire; other 
terms like visaya, bhukti etc. do not occur in the Crivijaya inscripiions. Probably, the 
empire was divided into a considerable number of mandalas, each of these under the 
authority of a datu. It appears from line 21. that not all the datus were princes; 
if we understand that passage, it is stated that the datus who are not princes are 
not killed by the curse for the same offences for which the princes would have been 
punished: by death. —- A function lower than that of a datu is that of a parvvanda; 
the latter term does not mean “order” or “Sunder command of’ (Coedés, art. cit., p. 73), 
but rather some sort of army commander, the meaning suggested by line 15 (sanyasa 
parvanda dy=aku, on a line with sanyasa datua). In line 26, where the same term occurs, 
the same appears to be the case (nisarvarddhiku parvvanda is to be compared to 
nisamvarddhiku datiaa). 

11) Art. cit., p. 54, more precisely: “(le roi) nommait des datu, qui devaient gérer chacun 
-un kadatuan, et éventuellement diriger des expéditions militaires”; we learn from our 
inscription that the territory under command of a datu was denoted by mandala, whereas 
kadatuan seems to refer to the empire as a whole; cf. note 10 above. We suppose 
that the relation between kadatuan and datu should be taken in a less direct way, 
the latter en bloc protecting the former. 

12) This seems to follow from the lines 21 sq. of our text; cf. the notes to the translation 


there. 
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as .ar.as Arabia, Nepal and Peking, which, moreover, was able to maintain 
itself during more than five centuries. In addition, since most of the technical 
terms are Sanskrit, it would be important to examine on which of the Indian 
empires this administration was based. Such a piece of research would 
however fall outside the scope of this publication; we confine ourselves 
to the meaning of the actual terms. 

The meaning of rdjaputra, the first item of the list, is difficult to be 
ascertained ; in Sanskrit, the use of the term varies according to time and 
place. Here, it is anyhow clear that rdjaputra should be sharply distinguished 
from the three kinds of princes mentioned above; they may have been 
princes born of concubines and holding an office, but vassal princes (usually 
sdmantaraja) would also be possible 1*). Owing to uncertain reading, the 
second term is obscure '), whereas the third one, viz. bhiipati, seems rather 
vague; here, too, one might consider the possibility that vassals should 
be meant. 

Among the next five terms, viz. sendpati, nayaka, pratyaya, hajipratyaya 
and dandandyaka, neither the first nor the last item offer real difficulties ; they 
have probably been army-commanders and judges, respectively. The three 
remaining terms are however all but lucid. Na@yaka and pratyaya are 
frequently met with in Old Javanese inscriptions, where they are regularly 
mentioned in the initial portion of the usually very detailed lists of people 
not allowed to enter the grounds of a religious foundation }°). 

Almost everywhere, the two terms occur together, which does not seem 
to be the case in Indian inscriptions. Presumably, they are two categories 
of district officers, or, more probebly, administrators of the properties of 
the king and of other members of the royal family 1°). Hajipratyaya is 
strange as a compound, the first term being Indonesian, the second Sanskrit, 
whereas the compound as a whole seems to follow the rules of a Sanskrit 
tatpurusa 17). The whole could mean something like “royal sheriffs”. 

Of the next term, only the erd, miirdhaka, can be deciphered. It must 


it) In that case, however, these feudal chiefs would have come under the direct authority 
of the king of Crivijaya. We consider the latter explanation less probable than the 
tormer one, since the composition of the list as a whole would rather suggest more 
direct servants of the king. 

44) Cf. note 4 to the transcription. 

15) We mean the so-called lists of manijaia drawya haji, .those who claim the king’s 
property”; cf. the detailed study by W. F. Stutterheim in T7.B.G., 65 (1925), pp. 
245 — 267, and by F. W. van Naerssen, Oud-Javaanse oorkonden in Duitse en Deense 
verzamelingen (1941), the Introduction and passim. 

16) The meaning of nayaka in Sanskrit is rather vague (“leader” e.g. of an army), whereas in 
the modern Central Javanese courts the nayakas are councillors of the king. None of 
these meanings is satisfactory in the Old Javanese inscriptions, where in any case a 
functionary of intermediate rank is meant. 

The pratyaya ,,(man of) confidence” seems to be an administrator of the property of 
deceased persons (cf. G. Coedés, Inscr. du Cambodge, I, p. 180, who translates “curateur’’). 

17) The reading of the first part of the compound seems certain. There might be influence 
of rajapratyaya. 
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be somebody at the head of some group of people. So are also the two 
following items, viz. ,,surveyors of a group of labourers” 18) and ,,inspectors 
of the low-castes” 1"). Then follow vésikarana, ,,cutlers”. 

The next three items are kumardmatya, cathabhata and adhikarana. 
They are all well-known from Indian inscriptions, but their exact meaning 
is not quite clear and may have varied considerably according to place 
and time. Kumdraématya is explained by M.C. De and by K.P. Jayaswal 
as a minister (amatya) not of royal blood, but on account of merits con- 
sidered by royal decree as an equal of a prince ®°). It seems, however, 
that in this inscription the term indicates a lower rank, for it would be 
strange if a prince were mentioned after cutlers and inspectors. Also in 
Indian inscriptions kuméraématyas are found together with catabhatas and 
adhikaranas #1), It is interesting to note that all these terms seem to be 
confined to inscriptions from Northern India (with the inclusion of 
Kalinga). 

The other terms present less difficulties. Wé meet there with clerks 
(kayastha), architects (sthapaka) ?*), shippers (puhdvam, one of the few 
Indonesian terms in this list), merchants (vaniydga) 7°), commanders 
(pratisdra), royal washermen (mars? haji, if our translation is correct) and 
royal slaves (hulun haji). 

At first, the composition of the above list seems to be very heterogeneous 
as it includes princes, army commanders, merchants and washermen. It is, 
however, to be noted that the enumeration as a whole is clearly hierarchical, 
and in the case of most of the categories it is clear that they are royal 
servants. On the other hand, it is evident that, as such, the list cannot be 
complete. So he next question which arises is why it is the above categcries 
that are mentioned and not any others. It appears that the contents cf 
the entire inscription allow, at least partially, of an answer. As will be shown 
by examination in detail. tue inscrivtion consists of one extensive imprecation 


18) Tunan vatak—=vuruh, — cf. the note the translation. 

19) Adhyaksa nicavarna. 

20) Journ. Beh. and Or. Soc., 17 (1931), pp. 198—201 and p. 399. 

21) Art. cit., p. 199. — Ibid., p. 200, a copper-plate grant is mentioned, the seal of which 

bears the legend Kumaramatyadhikaranasya. Some other officers, frequently mentioned 
in Indian inscriptions in this connection, such as Mahattaras and Rajasthaniyas, do 
not occur in our text. 
Catabhatas are often mentioned in Indian inscriptions among the persons who are not 
allowed to enter temple grounds, just like, e.g., the nayakas and pratyayas in the 
Old Javanese inscriptions. Cf. H. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VII (article dated in 1881), 
p. 24, who wrongly translated the term by ,,landloopers” (vagabonds). None of the 
three terms have as yet been met with in Old Javanese inscriptions. 

22) Including also sculptors. In later Old Javanese texts, sthapaka seems to denote a sort 
of priest who has an important function in funeral ceremonies (cf. Stutterheim, 
7T.B.G., 72, 1934, p. 87); cf. note 11 to the translation. 

23) Wrong spelling for vanyaga. It is however curious that the word occurs in exactly 
the same orthographical form in an Old Javanese inscription to be discussed below. 
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against all kinds of possible insurgents and traitors. So only those categories 
of people need be mentioned that might constitute a possible danger. Seen 
from that point of view, the composition of the list is self-explanatory. The 
dangerous persons in the empire are not only the princes and army- 
commanders, who could organize revolts when they were far from the 
capital, but also some lower servants who had easy access to the king, 
such as clerks, washermen and slaves. Even they would not, in general, 
act of their own accord, but they would be easy tools to the hand of 
revolting princes. As will appear below, the inscription mentions some 
interesting harem intrigues. Shippers and merchants could be very dangerous 
because they came into contact with foreign powers. The special mention 
of these last groups quite fits in with the naval and commercial power 


of Crivijaya. 


For our knowledge of the Old Malay language, too, the inscription of 
Télaga Batu furnishes amvle materials. Referring the reader to the Word 
Index for the details, we shall note here only some of the more important 
points which require some explanation, or which are interesting to note 
individually. 

As in the modern language, the word kamu means ,,you” (plural). 
Here we find also the enclitic form -mdmu, ,,your”. It seems that kita 
(enclitic -ta) in Old Malay has the function of a polite equivalent. It does 
not occur in this text, but is used in the Kotakapur inscription. It is easily 
explained by the fact that the latter text is not directly addressed to the 
possible malefactors, but, on the contrary, to the divine powers who will 
carry oui the punishments, whereas our text is airected against the mal-- 
factors themselves. 

The word malin, which occurs several times in this text (e.g. in line 11), 
undoubtedly corresponds to modern Indonesian bélum (or: bélon). It seems 
that in 2 small numLer of words the Crivijava dialect has an initial m insteed 
of the 6b in classica! Malay and modern Indonesian. An example, which is 
sufficiently certain, is the well-kuown prefix mar-, corresponding to bér- 
in the modern language. Anticipating a more detailed discussion, we note 
the difficult word muah, which may correspond to buah in modern Indonesian. 

The word lai was rightly considered a cruz in the inscriptions hitherto 
published. Van Ronkel had taken it as meaning “being present”, Coedés 
explained it as meaning “being hungry” 24). It appears that in this text, 
where the word occurs rather frequently, neither interpretation is satisfactory, 
though it is difficult to determine its real meaning. In most cf the places 
where the word occurs, the meaning corresponding to that of lain in the 
modern language seems to fit in with the context. From a linguistic point 
of view, there does not seem to be any serious objection, as extension 
of an original root, mostly monosyllabic, by adding final -n is frequently 


24) Ph.S. van Ronkel, Acta Orient., II (1924), p. 16; G. Casdés, art. cit., p. 75. 
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met with in several Indonesian languages *°). In line 5 of the inscription 
of Talang Tuwo, the words di antara médrgga lai could well be translated 
,on another road”, i.e. on a road they were not used to go~*). 

In line 13 of our text, we read kusta kasthan vacikarana lai ; the Kota- 
kapur inscription, in the corresponding passage (line 6), reads kasthan 
vacikarana . ityevamadi. One gets the impression that lai might mote or 
less correspond in meaning to ityevamadi. This would indeed be the case 
if the words kusta kasthan vacikarana lai were to be translated: “kustha 
(cf. note 51, below), philtres and other means to make people submit to 
their will”, Vacikarana is the general term for such practices, including 
the use of various kinds of herbs to that purpose; although some of these 
means are referred to in the two inscriptions, it is evident that such a list could 
never be complete ; we then expect that an expression meaning “et cetera” 
or something of that kind should be added. Since this is the case in the 
Kotakapur inscription (ityevamdadi), the use of lai would exactly come up 
to our expectations if the word may be translated as we suggested. 

In addition, we find our word three times after paracaksu (lines 6 and 7). 
Caksus, in the meaning “spy”, is a well-known term in the Arthacastras ; 
its combination with para° is unusual in Sanskrit, but affords no difficulty ; 
the compound is obviously used to avoid other possible interpretations of 
the word. Besides, Indian political science considered the use of spies quite 
normal for the vijigisu ; spying for the enemy was however something quite 
different and the passage in cur text contains a sanction against it. If, then, 
lai means “other”, its addition to paracaksu may be understood in view of 
the necessity for an absolutely unambiguous expression in a document of 
this kind 2"), 

In the loci just mentioned, this interpretation of lai appears satisfactory, 
but some’ reservations should be made in view of the rather frequent use 
of lai in combination with the pronoun kadmw (either as lai kdmu or, more 
frequently, as kému. tai). What is the exact meanirg of this combination ? — 
As is stated above, the imprecation is, unlike the Kotakapur inscription, 


25) Thus, in Old Javanese the negative particle tan seems to be a more recent form 
than ta, which occurs, for instance, in the Old Javanese Ramayana (II, 57), and is 
implied in tak, tat, etc.; cf. H. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., 8 (1903), pp. 282 sqq. Originally, 
the particle n belonged only to the third person. The Sanskrit conjunction yadi occurs 
in the form yadin (or yadyan) in Old Javanese (art. cit., p. 287). 

26) The idea that dying people should be hungry seems strange; therefore, Coedés was 
forced to correct asannakala to asanakala. In that case, the statement makes sense, but 
the main objection is that it would constitute an anticlimax after the preceding statement 
according to which the park is the most effective means (varopaya) to obtain bliss 
(sukha). The general idea expressed by the latter passage is probably that all living 
beings will participate in the punya acquired by the foundation. The Hindu practice 
of transporting people to die in a holy spot is well-known and would not be contrary 
to Buddhism of this age. 

27) As Dr R. Goris informed me, the term caksu is frequently found in Old Balinese 
inscriptions. There, however, it denotes a lower category of officials, possibly charged 


with the collection of taxes. 
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directly addressed to the possible criminals. who are all referred to by 
kamu. Usually, no special difficulties of expression arise, but what is to 
be done if several of the groups of criminals choose to work together ? 
Then the different groups such as those who conceive and organize and 
those who actually perpetrate the crimes should clearly be distinguished. 
The use of kamu without further definition would be ambiguous. In such 
cases, we suppose that kamu refers to those directly addressed in one of 
the paragraphs, whereas kamu Iai is used if. in addition to the kamu group, 
other people (e.g. complices) are addressed. Thus, in line 7 of our text a 
sanction is pronounced against people who are in contact with different 
kinds of enemies. The latter, however, were already cursed before. If, in 
that case, kamu alone were used, the text might be interpreted to refer 
to the different kinds of enemies, not to those who, abiding in the capital 
or even within the royal palace, might be in regular contact with them; 
so we presume that the latter group of collaborators is addressed by kamu 
lai in order to avoid such a misunderstanding. 

A similar case occurs in line 10. The curse is there directed against 
people who manage to escape after having committed various crimes against 
king and state. In addition to these. there is a less obvious group of guilty 
ones, who assist the above group in escaping. If now ka@mw alone were used, 
the sanction could be taken to refer to the first category alone, i.e. those 
who really do the work, whereas the assistants would go free. Such a wrong 
interpretation is avoided by the use of kdmu to address the principal group. 
and of kamu lai for their assistants. We may then translate the combination 
by ,,others among you”. We therefore presume that in combination with 
kamu, too, the use of lai. apparently strange. agrees weil with the meaning 
,others”’. 

It is obvious that most of these difficulties are due to the fact that 
in the Télaga Batu irscription the king’s servants are directly addressed. 
Ail the categories mentioned in the lines 3 to 5 must thererore be referred 
to in the second person. Mostly, no snecial diificulties arise; kamu then 
refers to all of the king’s servants should they commit the crimes defined 
in each separate paragraph; if, however, a kind of criminal action in which 
one group of king’s servants collaborates with another of them is to be 
defined, the expression becomes a little awkward: kamu has to be reserved 
for the principal group. whereas the assistants have to be referred to by 
an expression meaning ,,others of vou”: we presume that this is what hus 
been expressed by kamu lai. 

If people belonging to the king’s servants mentioned in the lines 3 to 5 
work together with those not in direct service to the king, the definitions 
of the crimes afford no difficulty. In that case, the latter are referred to 
in the third person. Such a case occurs, for instance, in the lines 13 saq., 
where the curse is directed against the king’s servants should they be in 
contact with various sorts of people well-versed in the use of magical 
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practices 78), In that case, of course, the latter are referred to by the third 
person (ya and -fia respectively) and there arise no difficulties of the kind 
mentioned above. In the inscriptions of Kotakapur and Karangbrahi, the 
expression and distinction of different groups of possible criminals is much 
easier since the text is there addressed to the supernatural powers supposed 
to execute the sanctions directed against the criminals; consequently the 
latter. are always referred to in the third person. 

Another awkward word, occurring rather frequently in the other 
Crivijaya inscriptions, too, is muah. H. Kern 7°) and Van Ronkel °°) connected 
it with Old Javanese muwah, , again”, whereas Coedés took it as an equivalent 
of dda (ada), ,,to be” (presumably not occurring in the Crivijaya inscriptions), 
indicating the mere presence of something and often used as an emphatic 
particle *4). It appears, however, that no argument can be based upon the 
absence of dda, for the same word proves to be frequent in the Télaga Batu 
inscription (lines 10, 12, 13, 16, 18 and 25). Besides, at least in one 
passage in the texts hitherto known neither interpretation is satis- 
factory, viz. in line 5 of the Talang Tuwo inscrivtion (tmu muah ya ahara 
dian air niminumfia). Here, it is difficult to account for any special reason 
why tmu should have been stressed; if it had been the intention to stress 
the presence of food and water, one would have expected tmu muahfia 
ahara; the meaning ,,again”, presumed by Kern and Van Ronkel, does not 
yield a suitable meaning for the sentence. Similar arguments may be adduced 
with reference to the expression télu muah (lines 5 and 7 of the Kotakapur 
inscription), which occurs also in this text (lines 8 and 22). 

We are therefore inclined to coasider another possibility. In a small 
number of cases some of which are beyond doubt (viz. the prefix mar- in 
the Crivijaya inscriptions correspor.ding to bér- in classical Malay and modern 
Indonesian, and mamdva corresponding to mémbawa; in addition, we 
consider malin corresponding to bélon hardly doubtful) we see that the 
initial m of the Crivijaya inscriptions corresponds to a b in classical and 
modern Malay. Muah could then he taken to correspond to the well-known 
word buah, ,,fruit” (with many derived meanings). In the passage quoted 
from the Talang Tuwo inscription, such a transiation would make good 
sense: ,,they find fruits as food with water to drink” (lit.: ,,which may be 
drunk by them”) ; especially those trees that yield edible fruits were planted 
in the park. 

In Buddhism, the word for ,,fruit” (phala; cf. also terms like vipaka 
and paripéka, based upon the same simile) is technically used to denote 
the consequences of an act in this life or another; this use might account 


28) This passage will be discussed with greater detail towards the end of the Introduction. 
29) Verspr. Geschr., VII, p. 211. 


80) Art. cit. p. 16. 
81) Art. cit., pp. 75 sq. According to this opinion, muah would especially be used to 


attach the notion of an optative to the preceding word. An optative, however, is 
not -the form to be expected in some of the cases. 
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for the combinations talu muah (Kotakapur, lines 5 and 7; our text, lines 8, 
where it occurs twice, 19, 21 and 22), vrddhi muah (Talang Tuwo, line 6), 
janan muah ya siddha (Kotakapur, line 6), pulam ka iya muah yam dosadfia 
vuatna jahat inan (ibidem), canti muah kavuatana (ibidem, line 7), subhiksa 
muah yam vanuatia pardvis (ibidem, line 9), canti muah kavuatandna yam 
sumpah niminumamu ini (our text, line 26), diya siddha muah (ibidem, 
line 28). It appears that in all the loci quoted there is question about the 
consequences of acts. There where acts against the king are concerned, the 
fruit is qualified as talu (presumably : ,,punishment”), or defined by a negative 
turn of speech (jaan ......... siddha, ,,will not reach its perfect state”, i.e. 
applied to a revolt, “will not succeed”). In the opposite case, if the king’s 
erders are duly carried out, the fruit is qualified by vrddhi (growth, pros- 
perity), by subhiksa (prosperity), by siddha (arriving at its perfect state, 
successful) and even by ¢dnti (the eternal quietude of Nirvana) **). The 
second passage quoted from the Kotakapur inscription would then yield a 
satisfactory meaning, viz.: ,,to them(selves) [i.e. those planning revolts etc. ] 
the fruits of the sins contained in their wicked deeds will be turned”. 
The meaning is probably that their plans are not only doomed to fail, but 
that the result planned for others (i.e. violent death) will be their proper sort. 

The meaning of muah seems to imply the different shades of meaning 
which may be observed for Sanskrit phala ; curiously enough, the word is 
often used as a kind of apposition to a preceding term as if it were translated 
from a Sanskrit compound. Finally, we mention the use of nimuah in line 26 ; 
its subject seems to be the preceding word sumpah. The meaning required 
by the cortext is: ,,(tne day on which the curse) takes effect’, or, if we 
retain the simile suggested »y muah: ,,bears fruit”; here, too, the use of 
ehalati in Sanskrit may be compared (cf. Buddhac., VII, 26 : tasmdd adharmam 
phalatiha dharmah, ,,then dharma in this world bears as its f:uit what is 
contrary to dharma” (Johnston). 


Another very awkward word is mulam which Kern and Blagden con- 
nected with Malay pulang, ,,to come back”, but Coedés with Cham mulan, 
,yat once”. This new inscription makes us prefer Kern’s interpretation, 
although it does not solve all the difficulties. Our preference for Kern’s 
translation is mainly due to a passage in line 21, which is hardly susceptible 
of another interpretation. There the text runs: purvvdia mulam kému talu 


32) We presume that canti has the precise and technical meaning known from the Buddhist 
texts in this context, viz. the state in which the forces which determine the continuation 
of the Samsara have come to complete rest; it has almost become a synonym of 
Nirvana; cf. the definition of the latter by cantyekalaksanatvat, ,,car le Nirvana a pour 
unique caractére la cessation des passions et de la souffrance de soi et d’autrui” 
(translation by L. de la Vallée Poussin, L’Abhidharmakocga de Vasubandhu, IV, 1924, 
p. 78). To a Buddhist, there might be something strange in defining notions like 
canti, nirodha, nirvana as the fruit of something (as we supposed). As a matter of fact, 
the Buddhists had a very special kind of fruit to that purpose, i.e. the visamyogaphala, 
,fruit de disconnexion” (Abhidh, Koca, Il, p. 291). 
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muah kamu, presumably meaning: ,,before you return home, you will be 
punished”; the idea is probably that the execution of the punishment is 
not delayed until the moment the guilty ones come home and fall into the 
hands of the king; the imprecation automatically takes its effect at the 
moment the crime has been committed. Very often, the word mulam follows 
either tuvi or. athavd, especially in those cases where a new category of 
criminals is introduced or, more often, when a further definition of crime 
is added to the fundamental definition. The combination tuvi mulam would 
correspond exactly to modern Indonesian lagi pula and should be translated 
by “moreover, once again”. The latter meaning of mulam is clearly derived 
from the one based on the passage quoted from line 21; as a matter of fact, 
we see exactly the same in Old Javanese, where muwah and (u)maluy may 
both mean ,,to come back” and “again, at his turn”. As to kamulam and 
nimulam, conjectural explanations are proposed in the notes 49, 57 and 69 


to the translation. 


A small number of other words and expressions for which the Télaga Batu 
inscription. might be of some importance will be briefly mentioned. 

An interesting expression not yet known from the other Crivijaya 
inscriptions is huluntuhanku, apparently meaning ,my empire” (lines 7, 11, 
12, 14,.17 and 23); the literal meaning seems to be: ,,my slaves (hulun) 
and lords (tuhadn)”, implying classification of the subjects into two large 
groups, either slaves and free men or, more probably, the common people 
and the ruling class, the former comprising also the population of the 
conquered territories. 

With reference to the word hanun in line 3 of the Kotakapur inscription, 
Coedés noted: “mot de sens inconnu” **), whereas R. A. Kern considered 
it to be a derivative of an ancient Indonesian root nun (from which also 
banun, ,,to build” and ,,to awake”, is derived) by means of the prefix ha-, 
which however in Old Malay and Old Javanese was no longer productive *). 
R. A. Kern’s conjecture is fully eonfirmed by our text, which in the same 
context gives vdnun instead of hanun (cf. line 5: drohaka vanun, and line 7: 
drohaka vanun—dy=aku). One would even be inclined to consider the 
possibility of an error by the scribe in the case of hanun in the Kotakapur 
inscription, since in this type of script va with a danda is very similar to ha. 
A small hint in this direction might be the fact that in hanun the first 
syllable is written with a short a, not with a long one as we should. have 
expected. Anyhow, the meaning seems clear: it is undoubtedly a euphemistic 
term for ,,building”, ie. organizing something against the safety of state and 
king. We find a similar tendency in many other expressions of this kind, 
e.g. in manujari drohaka, ,,to speak to, i.e. to plot with, traitors” (line 7); 
in drambha kadatuanku, ,,to organize, i.e. to attack, my kraton’, negative 


38) Art. cit., p. 79. 
*4) Bijdr. K.I., 88 (1931), p. 512 sq. 
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expressions like tida bhakti, ,not worshipping, i.e. revolting against’, and 
several other expressions; probably, drohaka, in the meaning of ,,traitor”, 
might also be included in this list. These euphemisms, common to all languages, 
appear to be limited here to actions directed against king and state. 

Finally, we draw attention to the expression dandaku danda in line 15, 
meaning “are fined by me with a fine’, in contrast to the graver sentences, 
almost always death, pronounced against most of the criminals. It is curious 
that the expression dandaku danda occurs dozens of times in Old Javanese 
records from the 10th century onwards, where it is mentioned regularly 
near the end of the lists of crimes *°). Such lists belong to the privileges 
granted to so-called free villages, which enjoy autonomous rights. As Stut- 
terheim pointed out 36), the main purport of these regulations is the right 
of the future free village to collect the fines imposed on those found guilty 
of a number of crimes mentioned in detail. Normally, the amount of such 
fines constituted a part of the income of the king. Stutterheim took danda- 
kudanda to mean ,,all sorts of fines’, but made no attempt at explaining 
the strange form of the compound. His translation seems to suggest that he 
took the form for a Sanskrit dvandva of the type jivitamaranam, ,,life and 
death”. But danda-kudanda meaning ,,fines, bad fines” (?) does not yield 
a suitable meaning **). The occurrence of exactly the same expression in a 
Crivijaya text dated some three centuries before the oldest Old Javanese 
example known before makes it very probable that the whole phrase was 
borrowed from the administrative svstem of Crivijaya. It is only natural 
that the first extensive Indonesian empire exercised an important influence 
on all later states, but the paucity of epigraphic documents of Crivijaya 
rarely enables us to get an imvression of its extent °°). 


The discussion of some linguistic peculiarities of this inscriptior. leads 
us almost automatically to an examination of its contenis. As is briefly 
indicated aLove, the text consists or a long imwurecation directed against the 


35) Such passages occur only in inscriptions originating from Eastern Java. 

36) 7.B.G., 65 (1925), pp. 268—273. 

37) In view of such an interpretation, our printed transcription of Old Javanese edicts 
usually separate danda kudanda. Compounds of this kind are unknown in Sanskrit ; 
one might compare such curious compounds as phalaphala, ,,all kinds of fruits” 
(Mahavastu, ed. Senart, III, p. 45, line 3 and elsewhere; cf. the Index s.v.), but 
the formation is different. We take the expression to be a petrified little sentence, 
which in the Crivijaya inscriptions had the original meaning of ,,will be fined by 
me with a fine”, but was not understood afterwards so that it came to mean the 
(minor) ,,offences liable to punishment with a fine”. The curious repetition of danda 
in a verbal and then in a nominal form may be due to the influence of the common 
Sanskrit combination dandam dandayati. It is quite possible that some other strange 
definitions of crimes occurring in Old Javanese records should also be explained in 
a similar way. A term like mandihaladi, also spelt bhandthaladi, is not susceptible of 
explanation by Old Javanese alone. 

38) Other probable borrowings are to be found in the list of functionaries, (lines 3 — 4), 
especially the combination nayaka pratyaya (cf. supra p. 19) and perhaps also other terms. 
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perpetrators of all possible crimes against the king and the state of Crivijaya. 
So the tenor of the text agrees with those of the inscriptions of Kotakapur 
and Karangbrahi, but is elaborated into far greater detail. The two 
inscriptions mentioned seem to be abbreviated copies of this stone, which 
once stood near the presumed capital of the empire *°). The Télaga Batu 
inscription likewise begins with the hitherto almost entirely incomprehensible 
passage known from the inscriptions of Kotakapur and Karangbrahi, 
presumably the curse in. the narrower sense of the term. As Coedés pointed 
out, it is probably a magical formula, addressed to the protecting divinities 
of the empire, which was intended to kill automatically all those guilty 
of the crimes mentioned *°). As if this menace was not considered sufficiently 
effective, it is sometimes added that an expedition will also be sent out 
against them (line 21). With reference to some rebels of minor importance, 
it is stated in line 21 that the imprecation will not take effect, but that 
they will be directly punished by the king. If, however, the same rebels 
try to get into contact with the princes (viz. for assistance), they will 
immediately be killed by the imprecation. Evidently, the curse is especially 
directed against those foes that were considered the most dangerous. As to 
the others, military power would be sufficiently effective. 

In this connection, it would be important to examine whether the 
inscription itself could give some clue as to the meaning of the strange 
form of the stone. It is clear that it cannot have been used in order to 
prepare holy water, as has been previously proposed *!), for instead of 
holy texts we find imprecations. Nevertheless, the form of the stone proves 
that it must have. been used for a similar purpose. The groove and spout 
under the inscribed portion of the stone were evidently used to zatch water 
poured out over the stone. The liyuid thus obtained might well be termed 


39, At the same time, the Kotakapur inscription contains an additional passage at the 

end referring to the much discussed expedition to java. It must probably be considered 
an addition specifying the time and circumstances of the erection of the copy stone. 
There is some chance that similar copies were erected in other parts of the empire, 
not only in Upper Djambi and Bangka. 
It seems that the very last lines of the Télaga Batu inscription also refer to special 
circumstances. In line 26 there is question of a date on which the army is provided 
with commanders for an expedition, whereas in the very last line (28) the name 
of the month Asadha can still be deciphered. It seems obvious that an imprecation 
like this one would not have been erected at a moment when all was quiet in the 
empire. The absence of any mention of the possibility of a direct attack on the 
king would suggest that the king himself was at the head of the expedition, so 
that the imprecation was necessary to guarantee order during the absence of king 
and army. It is particularly regrettable that of the two last lines of the text only 
somie isolated words can be deciphered. 

40) Art. cit., p. 50. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VII, p. 210 sq., tried to translate the formula, 
but the result necessarily remains quite conjectural. — Recently a new attempt by 
V. Obdeyn (Tijdschr. Aardr. Gen. 60, 1943, pp. 721 — 723) tries to a the 
strange forms as belonging to the old Minangkabau language. 

#1) This is, for instance, expressed in the explanation in the Museum. 
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,imprecation water’. A passage in the text itself informs us of the manner 
in. which the liquid was used. In line 21 sq. the text gives twice an extension 
of the stereotypical ,,you will be killed by the imorecation” by adding 
niminumamu, ,,which is drunk by you” +”). Evidently, the imprecation water 
was offered to the high officials to drink, after which they were impregnated 
with the curse, so that it would immediately take effect if they committed 
one of the crimes mentioned. The text is an oath which all important officials 
in Crivijaya must have had to take before they could assume their 
task. 

The idea of drinking an oath is not unusual in the Indian world: as a 
matter of fact, analagous ceremonies are known from the Indian law books. 
Santosh Kumar Das, following the Dharmacastras of Narada 4%) and 
Yajnavalkya 44), describes the oath as follows: 

» Lhe person to be tested has to drink three mouthfuls of water in which 
(an image of) the deity whom he holds sacred has been bathed and worshipped. 
If he should meet with any calamity within a fortnight (after having undergone 
this ordeal) it shall be regarded as a proof of his guilt” *°). 

Similar ceremonies have been accomplished in recent times at the 
Cambodian court. Coedés, referring to the rites described by Moura **) and 
Leclére 47), mentions functionaries travelling to Phnom Pénh in order to 
drink the water of the oath”; in addition, he pointed out the existence of 
ancient oath formulae in an inscrivtion of 1011 A. D., used during the reign 


of Saryavarman I 4°). 
Finally, we briefly mention sundry points of interest contained in the 


definiticns of the crimes. 
Ceedés kas pointed out that in the seventh century 4.D. Buddhism in 


Crivijaya already contained Tantric elements *°). Our inscription very 
definitely refers to Tantric rites. In line 25, a tantrdmala, probably a secret 
formula leading to Final Liberation, is promised by the king tc his 
obedient subiects. In line 12, however, reference is also made to conjurators 
who make use of magical Tantric means to attain their objects. First, mention 


42) Cf also lines 18, 24 and 27, where there also seems to be some question of 


,drinking” the imprecation. 

43) Probably of the 4th century A.D. or later; cf. Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen 
Literatur, 1907 — 22, III, p. 496. 

44) Probably of the 3rd or 4th century A.D.; cf. Winternitz, o.c., III, p. 498. 

45) Santosh Kumar Das, Economic History of Ancient India, 1925, p. 283. 

46) J. Moura, Le royaume du Cambodge, 1883, I, pp. 251 sqq. 

47) Revue Indochinoise, II (1904), p. 735. 

48) Etudes Cambodgiennes, IX, B.E.F.E.O., 13 (1913), pp. 11—17. 
Similar ceremonies at the Laotian court are known to have existed in recent times. 
A French translation of the oath formula was published by P. Nginn in France-Asie, 
66—67 (1951), pp. 573—576; cf. the last lines (ibidem, p. 576) ,des Fonctionnaires 
grands et petits, militaires et civils, ci-devant et a Vintérieur, qui acceptent de bon 
coeur de boire tous ensemble l’eau de la Cérémonie Royale du Serment”. 


49) B.E.F.E.O., 30 (1930), p. 55. 
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is made of a group of conspirators working with a jar filled with blood 
(ada patra datan darah). After that, mention is made of the use of the 
criyantra by conspirators. This very complicated figure (samsthadna, which 
is also mentioned in the text) consists of a large number of triangles over- 
lapping each other, which are surrounded by concentric circles with lotus 
petals and aksaras, the whole being placed again within a bhupura °°). 

Line 13 refers to rites by means of which people may be made crazy. 
Probably, this passage again alludes to vacikarana ceremonies used by rebels 
to bring others into their power by bereaving them of their common-sense. 
As.to the means applied for that purpose, the text mentions, among other 
means, riipa (images or drawings of the people to be bewitched), bhasma 
(ashes), vaidi (a strange form which might be interpreted either as vaidya : 
“doctors” presumably well acquainted with the use of magical herbs; or 
as vaidika : Vaidic texts such as some Atharvaveda hymns or other mantras) 
and: mantras (spells). It seems that an image of the king himself is also 
referred to in these practices (ripinanku). Also a special plant is mentioned, 
viz. kusta (Sanskrit kustha). We know that it was frequently used for 
magical purposes. It is mentioned in the Kaucikasitra among the means used 
in order to win the love of a woman (which is also a kind of vacikarana) **). 
It here occurs together with philters (kasthan) 5"). On the whole, one does 
not get the impression that in general the use of such means should have 
been prohibited. These passages refer rather to their use in order to foment 
resurrections. 

There is nothing particularly Buddhistic in all this. On the other hand, 
it is well-known that Buddhist Tantrism made an extensive use of such 
meaus. As to the vacikarana ceremonies, we refer the reader to 
Bhattacharyya **). who states that ,.Kurukulla 5+) is said to confer success 
in the Tantric rite of vacikarana of the rite of subduing or bewitching men, 
women, miuisters or even kings”. 


50) Gopinath Rao, Elements, I (1914), p. 330. For a more detailed description with 
references, cf. P.H. Pott, Yoga en Yantra (1946), pp. 43 sqq. 

51) Kaucikasutra, 35, 12; cf. the translation by W. Caland, Verh. Kon. Acad. Wet., Afd. 
Lett., N.R., Ili, No. 2 (1900), p. 118: “Einen mit frischer Butter (unter Aussprechung 
des citierten Liedes) bestrichenen Costus Speciosus (kustha) waermt er dreimal taeglich, 
drei Tage hindurch, am Feuer”. It is hardly doubtful that this, or a very similar, 
rite is alluded to in our text. —- Kustha is also mentioned as a medicine in an 
inscription from Indochina; cf. Cordier in B.E.F.E.O., 6 (1906), p. 85, who translates : 
“racine de costus (Saussurea Lappa, composées)”. — Thirdly, kustha is well-known 
from Indian medicine as the name of a disease (a sort of leprosy); cf. Sten Konow’s 
edition of a medical text from Khotan, Avhandl. Norske Vid. Ak., Oslo, 1940, II 
(Hist. til. klasse, 88), passim, but cf. the Word Index, where Konow translates 
it by “black leprosy”. — As a matter of fact, the Mahavyutpatti mentions kustha 
as the name of a medicinal plant (231, No. 32, edition by Minaiev-Mironov, p. 76), 
but also in the list of diseases (284, No. 6; p. 116). 

52) -The term kasihan is also mentioned in line 6 of the Kotakapur inscription. 

53) Buddhist Iconography (1924), p. 55. Cf. the additions. 

54) One of the caktis of Amitabha, especially worshipped in Nepal. 
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It is evident that all these Tantric rites must have been very well-known 
in 7th century Crivijaya; they must have constituted a real menace to the 
State. — On the other hand, it is stated in line 25 that the good citizens, 
who remain submissive to the king and to those who are invested with 
executive power, will be recompensed with a Tantramala — presumably 
a secret formula which will give them all kinds of bliss in this life and 
hereafter. The text does not give any hints in which way this ,,Immaculate 
Tantra” 5) was supposed to be effective; possibly. special rites were per- 
formed to that effect, but it seems more vrobable that we ought to imagine 
the Tantra as something concrete, which may have been conferred by the 
king in exchange for the good conduct of his subordinates °°). At the same 
time, it is stated that the capatha itself has the effect of conferring eternal 
bliss (cénti) on the submissive subjects. 

It is possible that these imprecations were not considered sufficiently 
convincing to all the subjects of the king. As in other societies, the higher 
classes may have been sceptical; and even if they were not, they may have 
disposed of private means, viz. other mantras, which had effects which might 
neutralize the king’s imprecations. For that reason, real punishment is also 
referred to. Unfortunately, the portion of the text in which this sanction 
is mentioned could only partially be decivhered ; it is contained in the last 
three lines of the inscription, which are far more weather-beaten than the 
rest of the stone. It is however certain that a military exvedition is referred 
to in line 26 of the inscription; in the very last line of the text, the name 
of a month is mentioned (Asadha), presumably that for which the expedition 
was planned. It is to be regretted that these last lines, which may have 
contained valuable historical information, have becoine illegitle except for 
a few words. The latter are however sufficient for establishing tlie fact 
of there having been an expedition. It is well-known that this is also the 
case with the last line of the Kotakapur inscrintion. In both cases, we fine 
a combination of magical and military means used for subduing revolts. 
In both cases, the reference to a military expedition is reserved for the 
very end of the text. As in modern law, the punishment for perjury is not 
left to the divine powers alone. 

The very elaborate text of this imprecation makes it probable that 
there were strong reasons for inaugurating ceremonies such as those alluded 
to in our text. It is only natural that an extensive insular emvire such as 
Crivijaya is known to have been. should have faced tremendous difficulties 


°5) Tantramala, — the order of the two parts of the compound is the inverse of what 
would have been expected. The literal translation is: “immaculate as a consequence 
of Tantra”; the form of this compound might confirm our assumption (cf. note 56) 
that something concrete is referred to, such as a definite object (a metal plate or 
a clay tablet) on which the secret text was engraved. 

“6) The inscription reads (line 25): tantramala pamvalyanku ; the latter form (cf. Modern 
Indonesian péngémbalian) probably means: that which is given in return (by me), and 
would thus refer to something concrete. It may be supposed to be the recompense which 
is to be handed over to the submissive chiefs at the end of the expedition. 


Rene.) ere 


before succeeding in becoming a real state. The preservation of unity 
depended mainly on the reliability of the chiefs charged with almost royal 
powers over territories and islands far away from the central authority. 
An oath ritual, to which all chiefs should be submitted before starting for 
their respective dominions, was necessary. It may have been inaugurated at 
an early period, when the empire was not yet consolidated — very probably 
at a moment when the necessity for such measures became evident. 

The Télaga Batu inscription does not supply us with any details as to 
the way in which the empire of Crivijaya acquired supremacy over so large 
a territory. It gives us, however, some idea about the way in which it 
was organized, especially about the methods used for maintaining order 
and unity. | 

The following transcription and translation are considered provisional ; 
it is possible that further study may reveal many interesting and more 


reliable details. 
Transcription 


1. // om siddham // titam hamvan vari avai . kandra kayet nipaihumpa . ') 
an umuha ?) ulu 

2. lavan tandrun luah makamatai tandrun luah an hakairu muah kayet 
nihumpa unai tunai . ume- 

3. ntem bhakti ni ulun haraki . unai tunai *) // kamu vahak—mamu 
rajaputra . prostara *). bhiipati . senapati . nadyaka . pratyaya . haji- 
pratyaya . dandanavaka . 

4, .... miurddhaka 5). tuha an vatak=vurvh . adchvaksi nijavarna *). 
vasikarana . kumaradmatva . cathathata . aaghikarana . karmma.... *). 
kayastha . sthapaka . puhavam . vaniyaga . pratisara . da@.. 8) 

5. kamu mars? haji . hulun=—haji . vafak—m&amu uram nivunuh sumpah 


1) There seems to be a punctuation mark between nipaihumpa and an (unlike the Kota- 
kapur inscription). 

2) Kotakapur inscription: namuha. 

3) The Kotakapur inscription gives after the second tandrun Iuah the words vinunu 
paihumpaan. For the rest, the formulae are identical — As long as the meaning 
of these lines is quite uncertain, word separation is hardly more than a guess. Only 
the visarga is a certain indication of the end of a word (or at least of the end of a 
part of a compound) and likewise the use of the virama, of the punctuation mark 
and of groups of syllables occurring more than once in the same order. 

4) Uncertain reading. Only the cakra, the combined vowel signs for -o and the last 
syllable na seems certain. Instead af sta, apparently the most probabie reading, mva of 
mbha would also be possible. We do not see any acceptable term which might satisfy 
these conditions. 

5) Two aksaras at the beginning of the line are too vaguely visible for being identified. 

6) Read: adhyaksa nicavarna. 

7) One, perhaps two, aksaras illegible. 

8) Only the da is certain. At the end of the line, there is room for one more aksara. 
Daan would be possible. 


10. 


11. 
- 
11) 


12) 


13) 


id) 
15) 
T6) 
17) 


18) 


ae, 90 a 


dari mammam kamu . kadaci kamu tida bhakti dy—aku nivunuh kamu 
sumpah . tuvi mulam kadaci kamu drohaka vanun luvi yam marvuddhi 
lavan catrunku . athava lariya °) ka datu paracaksu lai nivunuh kamu 
sumpah . tuvi mulam kadaci kamu makanucara dari catrunku dari 
datu paracaksu lai . dari kulamamu mitramamu . dari vaduamamu 


dari hulu vukan paracaksu 

lai . manujari kamu drohaka vahun=dy—aku malin ada di kamu 
tida ya marppadah dy=aku di huluntuhanku . kadaci kamu lai lari 
nivunuh kamu sumpah . tuvi mulam kadaci kamu miayuayu mammam 
dari vaétu ... 1°) 

athava marcorakara 11) hinamadhyamottamajati . yadi 2) makalanit= 
tamva yam praja niraksanku . athava makatalu muah uram kalpita 
purva katalu muahfia 18) uram adrambha kadatuanku nivunuh kamu 


sumpah . tuvi mulam dari kamu ...... ) 

kamu marvuat vini haji an tahu an thah rumah manujari yam mamava 
mas dravya athava manujari dirifa 5) uram an thah rumah malin 
uram mamlari yam jana mamava dravya di luar huluntuhanku lai 
varopaya ka kamu Iari- 

yakan ka catrunku ka datu paracaksu lai nivunuh kamu sumpah // 
athava kadaci kamu mati malin mamrurua athava kamu lariya mamla- 
riya lai kamu . nivunuh kamu sumpah // athava kamu nicari lai 
marvuat—nicari pardddtuan 1°) 

manalit mas mani 17) malin mamrurua kadatuanku . marvuddhisarana 


ri lai kamu . uram vukan vaidika tahifia kamu marvuat sakit . tida 
kamu marppadah dari huluntuhanku . nivunuh kamu sumpah . kamu 
tuvi nigalarmamu marsamjnavuddhi kulamamu maficaru ......... 28) 


Oi: Iuri ya as two words. 10) Or dariy=aku (?). 

The second aksara is damaged. Other pvasibilities would be bha and sa. Co seems 
however more p.obable on palaeographic grounds. As to the meaning, marcorakara, 
though not at all impossible, is not quite satisfactory. 

The first aksara is wnceriain. It might be a ya the three verticals of whica are 
placed very close to each other. Tadi and kadi would also be possible. As to the 
meaning, none of the three possibilities seems satisfactory. (Sanskrit) yadi doe3 not 
occur in any Crivijaya text. For ‘if? or ‘when’, these texts always seem to use 
kadaci (sic). 

The italics are very uncertain; the rest is however clear. Instead of purvaka we 
note the possibility of murdhaka, while instead of kalpita the possibility of ¢ilpita 
cannot be excluded. The reading cilpitamurdhaka, though in part conjectural, would 
not be unsatisfactory. 

Two or three aksaras at the end of the line have become illegible. 

Vinina would also be possible. 

The last two syllables of the word are very vague. The reading is conjectural. 
Except for the very end of the line, the whole of it is very clear. We suppose that 
mani is a wrong orthography for mani. It is curious that this word is always given 
as mark in Old Javanese. 

Two or three aksaras at the end of the line have almost disappeared. Rupinanku, 
occurring also in line 13, might be in accordance with the traces, but remains 


conjectural. 


mE 
S 


_ 3% = 


12. nku kamu ada patra danan darah nivunuh kamu sumpah . tuvi mulam 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


19) ; 


2) 
81) 
22) 
23) 


24) 


23) 
26) 
27) 


28) 
29) 


30) 
31) 


82) : 


tahu kamu di sthanafia catrunku lai nipinanna 1°) makacriyantra di 
kata 7°) luar samsthana tida kamu ............ 21) marppadah dy=aku 
di huluntuhanku nivunuh kamu sumpah . tathapi kamu .................. 
disea ade aeee: di #2) samaryyadapatha di vanua vanun—dy—aku . tida 
kamu marppadah nivunuh kamu sumpah . ini makalanit=prana *) 
uram marupabhasmavaidimantraprayoga . tida ahdra **) dari sama- 
yanku ripinanku kusta kasihan vagikarana lai . kadaci kamu ......... 25) 
marvuddhisarana mara maryyada **). yatha vacikarana . tida makagila 
makalanit pranafa . athava vuatiia tahu kamu di dega . tida ya kamulam 


dy=aku di huluntuhanku . nivunuh kamu sumpah . athava cihna diri 


kamu lai marvuat yam vuat jahat ini. ii prati ......... a1) 


ti dirina 28) di kamu . nivunuh kamu sumpah . athava 


eeeestoneeoeeeoeaneee & 


mulam dari kamu talu diya . tida aku dandaku danda . tuvi kamu lai 
yam sanyasa dattia . sanyasa ...... nda 2°). sanyasa varvvanda diy=aku . 
kadaci kamu acrayamamu makalanit vuataiia sata. . *°) 

tah nivunuh kamu sumpah . athava mulam ada uram dari kamu 
monuenint aa teuice 31) savahaknia kriyakarmmakaryyakaradi ...............i *) 
nivunuh kamu sumpah . athava mulam kadaci ada ........................ 


prakarafia tida nivunuh kamu sumpah .................. 
kamu sumpah . tuvi mulam kadaci kamu mantrika ...................... = 


Most of the middle part of this line is very difficult to be read. Nipinanna is not satis- 
factory. Other possibilities such as nipananfa, ditananfia (?) cannot be excluded. 
One might suppose dikit—ka(luar). 

Possibly: (tida kamu) bhakti tida kamu (marppadah). 

Of the four or five aksaras at the beginning of the line only vague traces remain. 
For prana? — The spelling of the word with a dental irstead of a lingual is strange. 
Evervwhere else, this common word is spelt as it should be. As a rule, the orthography 
of Sanskrit words is remarkably correct; most anomalies may be explained in another 
way, such as the influence of Buddhistic Sanskrit (this may be the case with kadaci). 
There is however one, apparently certain, example of a replacement of the ‘ingual 
by the dental nasal (mani, 1. 11). 

Except for the initial a, the reading is uncertain. It seems, however, that none of 
the alternative possibilities (such as akara, apara, adhara etc.) is acceptable. The 
meaning required by the context is: “shrinking back from (the use of)”, or something 
similar. 

About eight aksaras have become illegible. 

Except for the first word of the line, uncertain. 

Five or six aksaras at the end of the line have almost disappeared from the stone. 
The lines 14 to 19 (inclusive) and the very last lines of the text have suffered 
much more than the rest. 

Five aksaras of which no reliable reading can be obtained. 

Possibly : dvilinda, which, however, does not make sense. We should expect the name 
of a function to be mentioned here. 

The three last aksaras of the line are very uncertain. 

About ten aksaras illegible. Only about in tlie middle of the passage, the words 
dy=—aku can still be recognized. 

The end of the compound seems to be sthiti, which, however, doves not seem to 
make sense. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


shy 
34 ) 
33) 
8G) 
37) 
38) 
39) 


40) 


usd SR tas 


marswastha samaryyada athava lai katahumamu ......... dia Jai ......... 
.. prakarafia . tida kamu marppadah dy=aku di huluntuhanku . 
dnan—kamu parvuatafia . nivunuh kamu sumpah // tuvi mulam 
kadaci ......... 

mu *3) niminumna nidanda kamu tida lai ada kamu kadaci ............ 
susan dy=aku tida kamulamfia sarvvaprana nivunuh kamu surmpah . 
athava datam kamu di sthanamamu tida aku danda canti yam uram 
nigalarku mamraksa di kamu ................ nivunuh *+) 

seaceatas . 3) dian vinimamu anakmamu ................ °°) pallavamamu 
dandanku . tathapi di luar ..... uram nigalarku nivunuh kamu sumpah . 
talu muah kamu dian anakmamu vinimamu santanamamu gotramamu 
mitramamu // tath@pi ..............0... 2) 

dy=—aku sanyadsa datua kamu mamraksafia sakalamandalafia kadatu- 
anku . yuvaraja . pratiyuvaraja . rajakumara yam nisamvarddhiku 
akan—dattia niparsumpahakan—kamu . kadaci kamu tida bhakti tida 
tattva dy—aku marvuddhi dnan catrunku kamu di yam lai nivunuh kamu 
sumpah niminumamu ini. nisuruh tapik—kamu . ptirvvafia mulam kamu 
talu muah kamu //tuvi mulam jana vanun—kulagotramitrasantanamamu 
dy=aku . tida yuvaraja . pratiyuvaraja . rajakumara yam nisamvard- 
dhiku akan=dattia . yam marvuat=tida kamu nivunuh 

sumpah niminumamu ini . nisuruh tapik—kamu dnan gotramamu san- 
tanamamu talu muah iya . ini gram kadaci ka yuvaraja . pratiyuvaraja . 
rajakumara yam nisamvarddhiku akan=—datua lai kadaci akan=nimulam 
casananha . akan=dari kamu ni- 

muahfia praja abhiprayafa . niujari kamu purvvafia . uram vukan 
nisuruh ya manujari kamu sanmeata . kamu tida marppadah ay—=aku 
di huluntuhanku nivunuh kamu sumpah . athava tuvi vantak—=mam" 
mantri 38) dirum vala yam nisamvaiddhiku akan 

Scion Maee tae: *®° luvih dari samaryyadamamu . dari labhamamu 
nivunuh kamu sumpah . sarambha dari urcam drohaka . tida bhakti 
tida sarjjava . dheva vuatmamu nivunuh kamu sumpah . ini vuatmamu 
minum sumpah .....................005. a0) 

Presumably, the end of kamu or mamu. After kadaci of line 17, we suppose vuatma(mu), 


which seems to be in accordance with the traces still visible. 
After kamu, there are faint traces of about ten aksaras. Nivunuh, at the end of line 18, 


is however clear. 


Presumably: kamu sumpah. 
About ten aksaras have become illegible. As mamu about in the middle of this 


passage may be recognized, there was probably an enumeration here as at the end 
of the line. 

The end of the line is illegible. 

This reading is given with reservation. Most of the word seems certain, but other 
possibilities might also be considered. 

Some six aksaras at the beginning of the line are very difficult to be read. The last 
word before the transcribed portion of it might well be vanun. 

Our reading of the last eight or nine aksaras at the end of this line seems too 
uncertain to be reproduced here. 


20. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


41) 
42) 


*) 


44) 
*) 


3) 


eet BR ke 


_... kadaéci kamu mulam karyya *4) nivunuh kamu sumpah niminu- 
mamu ini . ini gram kadaci kamu bhakti tattva sarjjava diy—aku . 
tida marvuat kamu dosa ini tantramala pamvalyanku // tida iya akan= 
nimakan kamu dnan anakvinimamu . kadaci kamu minum sumpah.... 
vala yam nivava di samaryyada muah yam muah niminumamu . athava 
kvara **) lai . canti muah kavuatanafia yam sumpah niminumamu ini . 
nimuah di divasafia vala yam nisamvarddhiku parvvanda manapik . 


tathapi yam nitapik .............cccceecseeeeeeeeee es 

_... tida kamu nisamjna kalpana akan .......... makaryya avadya 

dsannaphalafia savatu gulas=savatu .............ceceeeseeeenees samalam . 

athava niminumamu .................... Aeiicciet ti aate tase *?) 

eee maka tida tamtifa diya siddha muah yam kamana iya nitamiifia 

Vale ccnth vere attindseoeieensee . yam kamu vulan asadha ...................0008 7) 
Translation 

[1-2] Ome! Success 1 succcicscscacacscseesecccwnsasssane’ 1), 

[3] All of you, as many as you are, — sons of kings ”) ......... (?) 8), 


The first syllable is uncertain, except for the long -4. There might be other possibilities 
than that given in the transcription, but they seem less likely. 

The lower part of this ligature is very uncertain. Instead of kva, kma would also 
be possible. Neither reading is satisfactory. Or are we to read: athavaksara lai? 


“In this line and the very last one, only some isolated passages have been preserved. 
Extensive portions kave almost completely been wiped out. This state of preservetion 


may well be explained by the way in which the stone was probably used. Water 
poured upon the stone from above did not spread evenly over the surface of the 
stone, but chose the easiest way, which was along the side parts. As a consequence, 
the latter suffered much more than the central portion. A little above the protruding 
rim, however there are some irregularities in the stor2 surface which make the 
liquid almost always traverse certain special paths. So one can understand why some 
isolated portions in these two lines are at present in rather a good state of preservation 
(better than the upper part of the stcne), whereas other parts of the same lines 
hardly show any traces of script. 

It is not certain that this line was inscribed up to the right edge. 

There follows an almost entirely unintelligible oath formula, which agrees with the 
one occurring at the beginning of the inscriptions of Kotakapur and Karangbrahi. 
It is the capatha in its narrow sense. — A partial end conjectural translation has been 
given by H. Kern (Verspr. ‘Geschr., 7, pp. 210 sq.) and by V. Obdeyn (Tijdschr. 
Aardr. Gen., 60, 1943, pp. 721-723). Although a number of words which are not 
obscure by themselves occur in the formula, we completely agree with Ccedés 
(art. cit, p. 61) that translation is impossible and will probably remain so for ever. 
Rajaputra, — the word probably has some special meaning here, which it is difficult 
to ascertain. As noted above (supra, p. 19), one might suppose either ,,vassal kings”, 
or ,,princes born of lower queens”, who were in either case charged with a special 
function. 

The reading is uncertain; cf. the note to the transcription, where different possibilities 
were suggested. : fee 7 


a.) ae 


chiefs +), army commanders, naéyakas 5), pratyayas °), confidants (?) of the 
king 7), judges, [4] chiefs of the .....(?), surveyors of groups of workmen 5), 
surveyors of low-castes, cutlers, kumdradmdatyas °), catabhatas °), adhikara- 
nas °), .......... (?) }°), clerks, sculptors 14), naval captains, merchants, 
commanders, .......... (2) #4), and you — [5] washermen of the king ') 
and slaves of the king 1*), — all of you will be killed by the curse of (this) 


4) Bhapati, — although this word is very well-known, we suppose it has some special 
meaning here. In Indian inscriptions, it means mostly ,,vassals”, which would be 
possible here (in that case, rajaputra would have the second of the meanings mentioned 
above). In present-day Java, a bhipati (bupati) is a high district officer (chief of a 
regency) and a similar meaning seems probable here. 

5) As noted above (note 16 to the Introduction), nayaka (often spelt nayaka) is a term 
frequently: met with in Old Javanese inscriptions. The exact meaning is, however, 
unknown ; in any case, they must be lower officials, probably in some way connected 
with the collection of the king’s revenue; they may have been lower district officers. 

6) Pratyaya, — usually mentioned in combination with nayaka in Old Javanese inscriptions. 
They must have been some kind of ‘confidants’ (cf. note 7 below), possibly admi- 
nistrators of deceased persons’ property. Such, at least, seems to be the meaning of 
pratyaya in Cambodian inscriptions (cf. supra, note 16 to the Introduction). 

T) Here, the same term pratyaya occurs in combination with Aaji. The translation “con- 
fidants of the king” is conjectural; a Tatpurusa compound the first half of which 
is Indonesian is very strange, but we do not see another alternative. 

8) Tuha an vatak—=vuruh, — vatak is probably the same word as Old Javanese wafték, 
»group”, often used to confer a plural meaning on the term following [sang watexk 
dewata — the gods]. In Old Javanese inscriptions, tuha, .,old, elder’, is often 
technically used to denote some lower officials, who are always more closely 
identified by some further term. Usually, but not always, they seem to be charged 
with the supervision of trades and crafts (tuha ning mangrakét, etc.). 

%) As to these three torms, cf. the Introduction. 

10) Only the beginning of this term (Aarmma’) could be deciphered. 

11) Sthapaka, — “erector’, presumably of images or of buildings. In strophe 6 (line 16) 
of the Sanskrit inscription of Dinaya, Eastern Java, vide T.B.G. 81 (1941), p. 500, 
the sthapakas are the first rzentioned among the priests, well-versed in the Vedas, 
who erect the Agastya image (rtvigbhih vedavidbhih ..... sthapakadyaih ..... 
sthapito agastyah). — Sthapakas are often mentioned in later Old Javanese literature ; 
they seem to play an important role during several ceremonies (cf. Nagarakrétagama, 57, 
2, and the Old Javanese Adiparvan, ed. Juynboll, p. 19). Presumably, they do not 
really do the work on the sculptures or buildings, but only give the important 
instructions and play a role in the inauguration ceremonies. The translation ‘sculptors’ 
is only approximate. The sthapakas seem to have been priests rather than craftsmen. 

12) As appears from note 8 to the transcription, it is not certain whether there is a 
new term here. 

13) Marsi haji, — conjectural translation. The first word might well correspond to modern 
Indonesian bérsth, ,,clean”. ‘The correspondence mar- : bér- is regular. As to the loss 
of the visarga with compensatory vowel lengthening, this same line appears to give 
another example (/uvi : luvih). — It is not astonishing to find this group mentioned 
here. The washermen, who eg. form a separate caste in India, might be dangerous 
people. One would have expected to find cooks also mentioned here, but they may be 
included in the next term. 

14) Hulun=haji, — probably the personal slaves or servants of the king. As pointed out 
in the Introduction, the term frequently occurs in Old Javanese inscriptions, where 


— 38 — 


imprecation ™); if you are not faithful to me, you will be killed by 


the curse. 


Besides, — if you behave like a traitor, plotting with those (?) 1°) who 


are in contact with my enemies, or if you [6] go over to Datus spying for 
the enemy 37), you will be killed by the curse. 


Besides, — if you form part of the retinue (?) **) of my enemies, or 


of Datus spying for others, or of your families or friends, of your servants, 
or of other chiefs 1°) spying for [7] others, — if you are in contact with 
traitors plotting against me, before they are (actually) together with you, 


15) 


16) 


17) 


18) 


19) 


it is mostly immediately followed by waték i dalém (or: waték i jro), ,,groups of the 
interior (the part of the kératon where the king lives with his spouses and personal 
servants)”. — In this connection, we might refer to the preceding note. The Old Javanese 
inscriptions regularly mention, together with Aulun haji and waték i jro, the pamresi, 
a term which strongly reminds one of the marsi haji of our text. Stutterheim, on whose 
detailed discussion of these three terms (in T.B.G., 65, 1925, pp. 266 sq.) most of the 
above is based, is also inclined to connect pamrési with bérsih, ,,clean’”’. 

Mammam, — undoubtedly the Old Javanese word mangmang, which is almost a 
synonym of sumpah. In the imprecations which are regularly found in the later Old 
Javanese inscriptions the three terms mangmang capatha sumpah are often used together. 
Whereas the first paragraph refers to the officials mentioned in the list should they 
themselves revolt, the second paragraph refers to the same should they collaborate 
in different ways with enemies or rebels. It is quite possible that by vanun Juvi lavan 
is not meant plotting in the narrow sense of the word, but rather the execution 
of plots. For vanun, cf. the Introduction; the tendency to use rather innocent-looking 
words for grave offences is seen in several terms in this context; besides vanun, 
we find also manujari, ,,to speak to”, ie. ,,to plot with’, marbuddhi lavan and, of 
course, negative expressions such as tida bhakti anJ tida marpédah. 

As noted in the Introduction, we take data paracaisu lai to mean: “datus [a title, 
probably: governors of provinces] who are the eyes of others [i.e. the enemies]”. 
If this expianction is correct, jai is only used for laying stress on para-. 
Makanucara, — undoubtedly Skr. anucara with the prefix maka-. The prefix does 
not seem always to have a causative meaning in Old Malay. Its use would agree 
fundamentally with that of Old Javanese maka-. — The word anucara does not appear 
to occur in Sanskrit in this very form, but anucara and anucarin do, both in the 
sense of ,,attendant, follower’’. 

Hulu vukan paracaksu lat, — there has been some disagreement on the meaning of 
vukan, which corresponds to modern Indonesian bukan. Van Ronkel (Acta Orient., 
II, 1924, p. 18) took vukan in exactly the same meaning as modern bukan, i.e. an 
emphatical negation which implies the affirmation of the opposite alternative ; Coedés 
(art. cit., p. 78), however, made it probable that the modern use of bukan should 
be traced back to the more original meaning of ,,other”’, which it has in the Crivijaya 
inscriptions; R. A. Kern, however, did not adopt the conclusion arrived at by Ccedés 
(Bijdr. K.1., 88, 1931, p. 512), and came back to Van Ronkxel’s explanation. — This 
passage in our text makes us prefer Coedés’ interpretation; this paragraph is directed 
against the king’s servants should they serve the enemy or revolting subjects. The 
latter point is specified into a number of cases: the king’s servants might collaborate 
with revolting subjects who are provincial governors (datu) or to whom they stand 
in the relation of a family member, friend or servant. After this specification, an 
additional stipulation is needed should the king’s servants collaborate with chiefs 
who did not belong to the above categories. 
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people who are not submissive to me and to my empire 7°), and if, (at iast), 
you go over to them; — you will be killed by the curse. 

Besides, — if you embellish this curse on this stone (?) 71), [8] or if 
you commit theft 22) — whether you are of low, middle or high descent, — 
if by means of herbs (?) **) you make the subjects, protected by me, 


mad 24), or, — if yOU-............ cece cece eee e eee ee eee (?) *°) of people who attack 2°) 
my kératon, — you will be killed by the curse. 
- Besides, — if from you .......... [9] 2%) that you induce my harem 


women 78) to get knowledge about the interior of my palace (?) 7°) and 
get into contact with those who transport gold and property, or, if you 
are in contact yourselves with people working in the interior of the palace (?), 


20) The second part of this paragraph seems to refer to functionaries staying in the 
capital. They have not actually joined the traitors, but are in contact with them: 
obviously, they make ali preparations necessary for action, such as getting informations. 

21) Miayuayu mammam, — this is the first known example of the prefix mi- in Old 
Malay. Its use agrees with that in Old Javanese, where it is always causative (vide 
H. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., 8, pp. 224 sqq.). Mi-ayu-ayu would mean: ,,to make beautiful”; 
if applied to the text of the imprecation, this could mean either to wipe out words 
like ,,you will be killed by the curse”, or even to write other words instead of them, 
such as ,,you will succeed by the curse” (muah siddha kamu sumpah). 

22) This may also apply to the stone itself; instead of changing the text of the imprecation, 
the traitors could take the whole stone away. 

23)" Conjectural translation. If tamva has been read correctly, it might be connected with 
Old Javanese tamba, “medicine”. 

24) Makagila, — cf. line 5 of the Kotakapur inscription. —- This term presumably refers 
to the use of sundry means to bereave people of their common-sense and thus 
make them take the side of revolting chiefs. 

25) The difficulties of arriving at an acceptable translation are mainly due to uncertain 
reading. — If our interpretation of talu muah (cf. the Introduction) proves to be 
correct, it might as well refer to punishment as to a recompense. Here, we are 
inclined to choose the second alternative; in that case, the text refers to the king’s 
‘servants should they recompense subjects who intend to attack the king. 

°6) Arambha, — ,,enterprise”, probably used as an euphemism (undoubtedly due to some 
taboo about mentioning in an inscription a direct attack on the king). 

“t) We expect in the lacuna something like: ,,if by you measures are taken” or ,,if by 
you orders are issued with the intention to”. 

23) Vini haji, — in Old Javanese, this term is generally (but not always) used with 
reference to the lower-rank spouses of the king, sometimes however for the highest 
queen herself (cf. Van Stein Callenfels, Oudh. Versi. 1922, p. 82; Krom, Geschiedenis, 
p. 214, and Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 65 (1925), p. 212). 

29) Tnah rumah, — cf. (classical Malay) ténah astana, “the centre of a royal residence, 
formed by the two central rows of pillars along the whole length of the building” 
(H. von de Wall and H. N. van der Tuuk, Dictionary, I, p. 374). Tanah rumah, 
in the Minangkabau region, is the living room for the family, as opposed to the 
more private parts of the house; cf. M. Joustra, Minangkabau, 1923, p. 155 and 

’ Plate 11. As appears from the reference to the transport of gold and jewels, which 
immediately follows the words tnah rumah, the latter here probably means especially 
that interior part of the kératon where, among other things, the treasury is situated. 

’ The sanction presumably refers to people who with the help of harem women try 
to obtain information as to the place where gold and jewels are kept. During many 

’ centuries, the riches of the kings of Crivijaya were almost proverbial. 
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before these people flee °°) with the men (?) who transport property outside 
my empire and use shrewd means to you (?) to have it taken away [10] 
to my foes (or) to Datus spying for the enemy *'), — you will be killed 
by the curse. 

Or, if you die (?) 3") before having succeeded in destroying (my palace) 
(?) 33), or flee or help others to flee, — you will be killed by the curse. 

OF: 4 YOU octets ea (?) [11] spend **) 
gold and jewels in ees to **) destroy my kératon or use shrewd means 
together with others among you, (or) physicians (?) **), who know how to 
make people sick 37), — then you are not submissive to me and to my 


empire and will be killed by the curse. 
And you, too, who charge members of your family to conspire ............ : 


30) Malun, — probably modern Indonesian bélon (often written bélurm). — The meaning 
is evidently that if gold and jewels are stolen and later on it appears that provincial 
governors and other officials have been in contact with people inside the kératon, the 
governors etc. will be held responsible and are cursed by the imprecation. 

31) The words yam jana, if read correctly, are not clear. Mamlari could possibly mean: 
»to flee with something” (as an active form), though one would rather have expected 
mamlariyakan in that meaning. The last mentioned form, however, seems to mean: 
,to make (others) flee”. — The general sense of the passage seems clear enough. 
It refers to rebels who conspire with servants inside the palace to make them steal 
gold and jewels and help them to flee with the valuables. The gold could be used 
by the rebels to finance revolts, not only by hiring troops, but especially by bribing 
vassals inside the empire and also potential enemies outside. The use of the word 
upaya at the end of the line confirms such an interpretation. It is a well-known 
term in-the Arthacdastras for the (usually four) sorts of means used to obtain success 
in politics; references will be given infra. No. III, note 125 to the translation. 
Gifts (dana) is one of those means. 

32) Mati is strarge; if read correctly (the passage seems clear from a palaeographic point 
of view), we have to presume that the curse remains effective against those who 
die in an attempt at rebellion. In that case, the words nivunuh sumpah should be 
taken to mean more than death only (to include, for instance, sufferirg in hell). 

33) Malun, — for malin, cf. note 30, above, and note 35, below. — Mamrurua is ciearly 
causative. The final -4 must almost necessary be explained as the so-called conjunctive 
suffix, known from several Indonesian languages (e.g. Javanese). — The root ruru, 
»to fall’, occurs frequently in Old Javanese; it is probably the same word as modern 
Indonesian luruh, “to fall” (usually applied to leaves falling off a tree). 

34) Manalit, — probably to be connected with Old Javanese (a)lit, “small”. The word 
disappeared in later Malay, but has been readopted into modern Indonesian, probably 
from Javanese. H. D. van Pernis’ dictionary mentions it as characteristic of Java 
and Medan (the town of Medan has a large Javanese colony). — Manalit would 
mean: “to make small, to divide into small parts”, presumably for distributing the 
treasures among possible rebels. 

35) For malun, cf. note 30 above. We have translated “in order to” instead of “before”: 
the action performed with a view to a certain result is represented as only preceding 
the latter. The passage. undoubtedly refers to rebels trying to bribe servants inside 
the kératon. 

36) Cf. the Introduction (p. 30 above) and note 42 below. Vukan probably means ‘other’ 
(Ceedeés, art. cit., p. 78, but cf. the criticism by R. A. Kern in Bijdr. K.1., 88, 1931, p. 512). 

37) “To make sick” (marvuat sakit), so that they would offer no resistence to the rebels, 
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38) [12], making use of a bowl filled with blood *°), — you 
will be killed by the curse. Moreover, if you are familiar with the whereabouts 


of my enemies and .......... (?) *°) by means of magical figures ............... 
eee . (2), then you are not submissive to me and to my empire and will 
be killed by the curse. Also (if) you ........ [13] ........ plot against me in 


the frontier regions *1) of my empire, (then) you are not submissive and 


will be killed by the curse. 

Those who make the minds of (other) people crazy by means of forms, 
ashes, medicines (or) mantras **), without shrinking back from the use of 
(?) 4%) my orders (?) 4*), my pictures, *°), kustha *°), philtres and other means 


38) Mancaru, — undoubtedly a derivative of Sanskrit (and Old Javanese) caru: “to sacrifice 
to demons”. The term evidently applies to rites by means of which some symbol 
of the king (cf. -nku at the beginning of line 12, possibly an image) is sacrificed 
to demons. 

39) The passage probably refers to rites by means of which conspirators confirm their 
oath by drinking blood (a mixture containing drops of blood of all the conspirators ?). 
It is, however, also possible that it refers to some TaAntric rite. 

40) For the ¢riyantra, cf. the Introduction. It is to be regretted that our text does not 
make it clear how this symbol is used. For this point, we refer the reader to the notes 
to the Transcription. 

41) Samaryyadapatha, — this term probably refers to frontier provinces (or rather: to 
frontier roads, for it is strange that a word like visaya has not been used). These, of 
course, are the regions where contact with the enemy would be relatively easy. 

42) About these means, cf. the Introduction. — By ,,forms’ may be meant images or 
pictures of any kind, perhaps to be buried under the houses of the persons whom 
traitors attempt to bewitch. Rupa might refer to yantras, too. The use of ashes 
for a similar purpose is also well-known. It is however difficult to give a correct 
translation of vaidimantra. One possible interpretation is vaidikamentra, “Vedic mantras” ; 
cf. e.g. the Atharvavedasamhita, which contains numerous spells to be used for vacikarana 
purposes. Another possibility is, however, that vaidi is used for vaidya, which suggests 
the use of medicaments (herbs) for the same purpose (cf. kustha in note 51 to the 


Yntroauction). 
42) Conjectural translation; cf. the note to the Transcription. 
14) Samayanku, — among the many meanings of samaya, we especially consider that of 


“orders” written by the king, which could be used for magical purposes. In Java, 
an order from the king was received with the same ceremonies as if the king had 
come himself. Written aksaras such as those on the royal seal, symbolized the king 
himself. Their ceremonial burning could be an effective means of fomenting revolts. — 
Another possible explanation would be the forging of royal orders for the use of rebels. 

4°) Rupinanku, — presumably, Sanskrit rupin with the suffix -nku. The insertion of a 
vowel (always a) between the stem and the suffix is unusual, but not impossible. 
Similar cases occur in modern Javanese between the suffix -an and a possessive suffix. 
In Old Malay, however, there are no other examples known. It is therefore also possible 
that rupina is an incorrect adaptation of Sanskrit rupin. The latter means: ,,provided 
with form, material”. So rupinanku might refer to some material representation of 
the king such as an image or a picture. Since, in the latter case, one would rather 
have expected to find rupanmku, one might consider the possibility that rapinanku 
should refer to something really belonging to the king, like hairs and nails, which 
are frequently used for magical purposes. 

46) Kustha, — the name of a plant which could be used for different ceremonies; cf. 


note 51 to the Introduction. 
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to bring (others) into their power *‘); if you .......... [14] sly means ....... 
frontier (?) such as means to bring (others) into your power, without 
(however) succeeding in making their minds mad and crazy, or if (such) 
actions (of other persons) 48) are known to you in your region, when these 
other persons will not be .......... (2?) *#) to me and to my empire, you 
will be killed by the curse. Or, if you give orders (?) *°) yourselves to 
others among you in order to accomplish these wicked actions .......... [15] 
ere ere , you will be killed by the curse. If, however, those persons 
have been punished by you, I shall not take measures against you °*). 
Also you others who are charged by me with the function of a Datu, 
with the function of ...... (?) (or) with the function of a parvanda **), supply 


means to make crazy .......... [16], you will be killed by the curse. Or, 
if there are people under your control ............... 10. cde: as many 
actions as there are in present, past and future **) ........, you will be killed 


47) Vacikarana, — presumably the general term referring to all those actions ; cf. supra, p. 22. 
48) Vuatfia, — ,,their actions”; the suffix -na cannot refer to the groups addressed (which 
are always referred to as kamu); the latter, however, are held responsible for crimes 
committed by those ‘other people’, if they may be supposed to have known of them. 

49) Kamulam, — the meaning is not clear. Perhaps the word is not directly connected 
with mulam in tuvi mulam etc., but related to Javanese wulang, ,,to teach, to instruct”. 
In that case, the meaning would be clear, and the words tida ya kamulam dy—aku 
di huluntuhanku could then be translated: ,,they [i.e. the persons committing those 
crimes] are not reported to me and to my empire [i.e. the authorities acting on my 
behalf all over the empire]”’. The Crivijaya dialect gives other examples of initial 

‘‘ m- corresponding to b- or v- in Malay and Javanese. Although this explanation is 
conjectural (this use of kamulam is not confirmed by classical Malay, nor by modern 
Indonesian), it would certainly make goxd sense. The passage would refer to those 
cases in which governors of provinces belonging to the Crivijaya empire, or othcr 
authorities, know that insurrection is being prepared, but do not take the appropriate 
measures (which consist, among other things, of reporting to the king). This amounts 
to passive aid or complicity. 

50) Cihna, — lit.: ,,signs, indication”; we should have expected the use of a veib such 
as marvucat before cihna. If this explanation is correct, the passage would especially 
refer to those cases in which governors etc. lend a hand to rebels by giving them 
information as to the proper time and place to strike. 

51) Conjectural translation. This stipulation would seem rather self-evident. 

52) We.-see in the use of sanyasa (Sanskrit samnyasa) parvanda a clear indication that 
parvanda is to be considered the title of a rather high official, in command of troops 
or of a small district. The function must in any case be lower than a datu. The term 
between datu and parvanda is obscure; the stone seems to give dvilinda. 

63) Kriyakarmmakaryya,—kriya is action in general (it is used in grammar as an equivalent 
of our ‘verb’); karman is especially ‘action’ with reference to retribution in this life 
or another; whereas karya is always ‘future (intended) action’. So the three terms 
might refer to the common classification of acts into present (vartamana), past (atita) 
and future (anagata). Of course, karman is not — properly speaking — a past ‘act; 
but. if the term is used. with reference to an actual situation, as is -mostly the case, 
it applies to action effected in the past, just as when it is said that a certain person 
‘has a lot of good karman’. — Probably as a consequence of uncertain reading, the 
end of the compound is not clear. Kara might be the ‘perpetrators’ of these three forms 
of action, and -adi might stress the fact that not only actual perpetrators, but likewise 
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by the curse. Or if, on the other hand, there are ................... their affairs, 
you will not be killed by the curse ................ [17] by the curse. Moreover, 
if you use spells (?) **) ............. to make all the frontier provinces indepen- 
dent (from me), or, if others are known to you ........... their affairs, then 
you are not submissive to me and to my empire and (since) you are those 
who act for them (?) 5), you will be killed by the curse. 

Moreover, — if your .......... [18] ..... are drunk by them 5°), you 
will be punished, but no other, and if you ........... $0: FG § dese os eetccaceeees Bn). 
you will be killed by the curse. (But), if you go back to your dwelling 
places 58), you will not be punished by me. Blessed are those people whom I 


ordered to watch over you ............ will be killed [19] ............. with your 
wives and children ................ your posterity will be punished by me. 
Also outside ...................005- calstey esos ‘9) you will be killed by the curse. 


You will be punished with your children, your wives, your posterity, your 


clans and your friends. 
‘In addition, .................. [20] (invested by me with the charge of a 


Datu, you who protect all the provinces of my empire : Crown Prince, second 
Crown Prince and other Princes ®°), who are invested with the charge of 
a Datu, you are cursed if you are not submissive to me, if you are not sincere 
to me, if you are in league with my enemies, yourselves and the others (?) ®) 
you will be killed by this [21] curse which is drunk by you. I shall give 


assistants and all kinds of accessories.are implied. The end, sthiti, if correctly read, 
does not seem clear. -—— We therefore suppose that this whole compound refers 
to the crimes mentioned before, and underlines the fact that not only those who 
commit these crimes at p:esent are to be punished, but also those who formerly 
committed them, or who will commi. ‘hem in future. The entire text strongly 
reminds one of 2 penal code (Chapier: ,,Crimes against the security of the state”). 

54) Mantrika, — might also mean: ,,advisers, give advice”. 

55) Dnan kémua parvuatana, ,with you (who are) tueir action’, which may mean : ,,you 
who are the tools to the hand of others”. The curse is directed not only against 
the organizers, but also against the executors. 

56) It is possible that this lacunary passage refers to people who make others _,,drink 
the curse” with the purpose that it should not be the criminals, but those ‘others’ 
who should undergo the sanctions. For the expression minum sumpah, cf. infra, 
lines 21, 24 etc. 

57) The words tida kamulamna sarvaprana ate obscure. As to kamulam cf. note 49, above. 
If the meaning of kamulam presumed in the latter case proves to be correct, these 
words could be translated: ,,all the living beings are not informed by them”, ,,without 
giving notice to all the living beings’. It is, however, difficult to explain such a 
statement in connection with the portion which precedes. 

58) Although these words are clear by themselves, it is not possible to establish their 
exact meaning in this context. 

59) Although the words uram nigalarku, “people ordered by me”, are clear by themselves, 
it is, owing to the lacuna, not clear how they fit in with the context. 

60) For these princes, cf. the Introduction, supra, p. 17. 

61) Kamu di yam lai, “you to (for) the others” (?); the purport of these words is 
not at all clear. It would be possible that these words were added to indicate that 
the princes were not only guilty if they were not faithful to the king, but also if 
they were not to one another, e.g. the rajakumaras to the yuvaraja. 
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orders to punish you, (but) before your return (?) ®) you will have expiated 


(your. sins). 
Moreover, — if others ®) instigate *) your families, clans, friends 


or descendants against me, without being a Crown Prince, a second Crown 
Prince of another Prince invested by me with the charge of a Datu ®), 
if you are guilty (?) %), you will not be killed [22] by this curse which 
is drunk by you, (but) orders will be issued to have you punished: with 
your clans and descendants you will expiate. If, however, these (criminals) °) 
(resort) to ®) the Crown Prince, the Second Crown Prince (or) the other 
Princes who are invested by me with the charge of a Datu and if their 
orders should be communicated (?) to you ®), with the object that owing 


62) Puarvvana mulam kamu, ~— as we noted at several occasions, the meaning of mulam 
is still rather obscure. Here, the meaning “come back, return” would certainly make 
sense. As soon as the king would receive information about suspect action by one 
of the princes, he would immediately take measures. He would organize an expedition 
in order to have the culprit brought to the capital, where he would be liable 
to punishment; but, it is added, the expedition would hardly be necessary ; 
the culprits would already have been killed by the effect of the imprecation. — 
In spite: of all that, we are by no means certain that this is indeed the meaning 
of the words. The meaning of mulam is doubtful, and the use of the suffix -na is 
strange, although it could be explained (cf. the corresponding term sébélamna in 
the modern language). 

63) - Jana, — presumably the Sanskrit word jana, ,,people’; as appears from the words 

' following in the text, jana should be taken to refer to those not being princes, but 
also charged with the function of a datu. 

64) Vanun, -— for this word cf. note 15 above. In this text, it has always a pejorative 
meaning. 

&5) Presumably, tnis is directed against those datas who do not belong to the royal fariiy. 
Because they are considered less dangerous, the sanction is lighter. 

-66) Although the reading is perfectly clear, it is not easy to establish the exact meaning 
of tuis passage. Here and in the immediately following, there appear to be three 
groups. The first of thesc is referred to in the third person (either as jana, ,,people”, 
or simply as ya, “they”; the second is denoted by kamu and -mamu and refers to 
the peop:e addressed in tne whole inscription, ie. the state servants of Crivijaya; 
the third group are the princes of Crivijaya charged with the function of a datu. 
Now it may happen that some people not specified (our first group) should prepare 
a revolt, but need collaboration ; they do not contact the state representatives themselves 
-to that purpose, but their relatives and friends. In such a case, it is probable that 
the state servants know something about the revolt, although they do not participate 
themselves. They are considered guilty since they should have enough contro! on 
their relatives to make such.an event impossible. It is passive collaboration. They 
are therefore punished, but will nat be killed by the curse. 

67) Ini probably refers to the first of the groups mentioned in note 66. 

58) Only ka, ,,to”, is used here, obviously for ,,going to” or something similar. The 
inverse occurs, for instance, in modern Javanese méfang and daténg, both meaning 
to go”, but often used in the meaning ,,to, towards”. 

69) Akan nimulam casanana. The meaning of mulam is very doubtful; as in line 14 above, 
the translation ,,to teach, to communicate” (cf. Javanese wulang) seems satisfactory. 
If the explanation proposed in note 66 proves to be correct, this passage treats 
about the case in which a group not specified (the first of the three mentioned 
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to your collaboration (my) subjects [23] should have the consequences of 
your deeds (?) — if these (criminals) have been in contact with you before, 
to the effect that other people should be charged by them to speak according 
to your approval (?) “) — then you are not submissive to me and to my 


empire and will be killed by the curse. 
Or also, — all of you who are advisers (?) *') before (the time when) 


the army charged by me to [24] .................. *2) beyond your realms (or) 
your (newly) acquired regions 7), you will be killed by the curse. (As to) 
those who organize something according to the advice of traitors, not being 
submissive and straight — the executors of your plans will be killed by 
the curse. These deeds of your drink the curse (?) ™) ............. + P20 aut 
if you transfer (the execution of) the actions, you will be killed by this 
curse which is drunk by you ™). However, if you are submissive, faithful 
(and) straight to me and do not commit these crimes, an immaculate tantra 
will be my recompense ‘*),. You will not be swallowed ‘“) with your children 
and wives. If you drink the curse .......... [26] the army which is sent to 
all the frontier provinces *°); you will get the fruits which are drunk by 


in note 66) takes up contact with one of the princes (the third group). In this case, 
the state servants of Crivijaya, who are submitted to the oath, are considered responsible 
if they may be supposed to have known about the affair. 

70) This passage was presumably added in order to stress the fact that the state servants 
will only be killed by the curse if they have actually collaborated. Such a collaboration 
would be possible if people planning a revolt get into contact with the state servants 
and explain them what they intend to do. The state servants would think active 
participation too dangerous, but approve of the plans, promising, of course, to offer 
no resistance. In that case, which is much more serious than the preceding one, 
the imprecation would take effect. 

71) Mantri; the reading is however very uncertain. 

72) In the lacuna, we suppose that first a word like manapika is mentioned and after 
that a term meaning ,,to retire from, to flee from”. Cf. note 73. 

735 Levih dari samaryyadamamu . dari labhamar-:u. Maryada scems to refer rather to 
delimited pieces of grounds than to the limits themselves; possibly, districts are meant. 
Labha then refers to territories obtained (legally or illegally). In Java, loyal civil 
and military servants were often rewarded pieces of ground. 

4) Vuatmamu minum sumpah, — ,,your actions drink the curse (oz: oath)”, i.e.: it 1s 
your actions that are submitted to the effect of the curse. Probably, the meaning 
is that only the higher officials, who take the oath, are directly subjected to its 
consequences; if they do not do the work themselves but leave it to others, the effect 
is the same, for it 1s their action which is punished. 

75) Owing to the uncertain meaning of mulam (cf. notes 49 and 62), the translation is 
conjectural. Here, it might mean: “to teach, to order”, thus leaving the execution 
to other persons. 

76) Cf. the Introduction, supra p. 31. 

™%) Niméakan, — the use of this word is a change from the usual nivunuh. It is a hint 
to the kind of death which the criminals were menaced with. They would be swallowed 
by the Nagas, which are sculptured on the head of the stone and probably invoked 
at the beginning of the oath (at least, if Kern’s conjecture as to the meaning of 
tandrun luah proves to be correct). 

7S) In the lacuna, one would suppose something like: ,,you need not be afraid of”. 
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you. (?), or other ...... (?) 7): eternal peace will be the fruit produced by 


this curse which is drunk by you *%) ; (the curse) will bear fruit (?) ®) 
on. the day when *) the army which is distinguished **) by me with officers 
(?) 88) will undertake a punitive expedition. In addition, those who are 


punished ............ Bay 21 aacema cessed: E25), 2ociensiseinootadesty (end). 


Conjectural translation. The words muah yam muah are difficult in combination with 
niminumamu. If we are allowed to read sumpah instead of the second muah, the 
meaning of the words becomes completely lucid: ,,the fruits (consequences) of the 
curse: which is drunk by you”. Although muah and sumpah resemble each other 
from a palaeographic point of view, the stone appears to give the former; but even 
then, it might be considered a mistake made by the stone-cutter. The meaning of 
athava kvara Iai, the reading of which is not beyond doubt, is obscure; we might 
read athavaksara lai instead, but although these words would be clear by themselves, 
they would not seem to make sense in the context. 

80) The meaning of canti has been discussed in the Introduction. 

81) The subject of nimuah cannot be anything else than the sumpah ...... ini just before 
the punctuation mark. Presumably, the passive form ni-muah corresponds to berbuah 
in modern Indonesian; but from a grammatical point of view, the form is passive ; its 
literal meaning might be: ,,(the curse) is transformed to its fruit”. 

82) As in modern Indonesian, the suffix -fa is used to introduce a. dependent clause. 
One could translate the sentence word for word into modern Indonesian as: 
,harinja balaténtara jang dipérkuatku déngan prawira berangkat”, although it would 
certainly be preferable to put the last word more in the beginning of the sentence 
(hari bérangkatnja balaténtara, etc.); obviously, manapik is put at the end of the 
sentence to lay particular stress on it. 

88) Nisamvarddhiku parvanda, — the use of parvanda in line 15 above makes it probable 
that this term refers to a rank, so that it could not mean “orders” as was presumed 
before; here, the latter meaning could makc sense, but this is not the case with 
the combination sai.yasa parvanda in line 15. As to th. etymology of parvanda, the 
explanation proposed by Coedés (art. cit., p. 73) is nct necessarily correct ; the root va. 
though known from related languages, does not actually occur in this form in Malay, 
and the Fédukan Bukit inscription uses the double form (maméava, line 5) as in 
the modern language; in addition, the use of the prefix par- cannot easily be 
accounted for. We might sugeest a different interpretation by connecting the word 
with Sanskrit p2rva(n) with the suffix (njda (the use of which may be compared with 
that in ayahanda or ayanda, ibunda etc.). The Sanskrit term is regularly used for 
all kind of divisions, especially for divisions of time. Its use for army divisions, 
though not attested, would not be astonishing. — Nisamvardhiku, whether derived from 
Sanskrit samvrddhi or from Sanskrit samvardhita, is used everywhere (cf. lines 20 sqq.) 
in the meaning of “distinguished with”; here, too, we have a word used in a meaning 
which differs from that which the word has in classical Sanskrit, and numerous other 
cases may be added (such as drohaka, paracaksu, kadaci, marsamjnavuddhi, (s)arambha). 
There are some slight indications that there is influence from Buddhist Sanskrit, but 
the subject requires a detailed study. 

84) We prefer not to try to give a translation of the last lines of the text, in which 
there are very serious lacunae. Some points, however, deserve attention. Makaryya 
avadya (line 27) obviously means “doing misschief” ; avadya is a well-known technical 
qualification of karman in Buddhism (cf. infra No. III, note 29 to the translation). 
Asannaphalafa is interesting in view of the interpretation of asannakala-in a difficult 
passage in the Talang Tuwo inscription (cf. note 26 to the Introduction); it appears, 
however, that no definite conclusions may be drawn on account of the use of the term 
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it A BUDDHIST TEXT ENGRAVED ON GOLD PLATES 


For several years, the Djakarta Museum has been in possession of 
a set of eleven gold plates, catalogued No. 7861, a — k. Of these, eight are 
of equal size, measuring 25,5 cm in length and 9,5 cm in height. In the 
transcription, they are marked a — h. The three remaining plates (i — k) 
are considerably smaller, measuring about 21 to 6,5 cm. 

In general, the state of preservation of all these plates is excellent. 
On some of them, however, some curious black spots are visible, which 
cannot be removed by any means. It may be supposed that they are due to 
some carbonlike matter, which penetrated into the gold when it was melting 
on the surface. The aksaras have nowhere been seriously affected 1) ; the 
difficult reading of the text is mainly due to the fact of the aksaras having 
been engraved in a very superficial way, as is almost always the case with 
gold plates. 

Except for k, all the plates are inscribed on either side. Owing to 
considerable differences in the size of both aksaras and interlinear space, 
the number of lines inscribed is far from being equal on each plate: it 
varies between eight and eleven on the larger-sized plates, and between 
two and four on the smaller ones. The exact numbers appear from the 
Transcription. 

As to the plate marked k, it is not inscribed in the usual way. Instead 
of aksaras, a number of remarkable figures have been engraved on either 
side. The lines are too vaguely sketched for making photographic reproduction 
possible. In the drawing attached to this description, copying has been 
limited +o those details which seem perfectly clear and unambiguous. It 
may not be ccmplete: it seems as if there are sume more lines, tne exact 
form of which cannot be fixed with any degree of certainty. 

Tne figures engraved offer several pvoints of interest. Two of these 
seem to represent terrace-like constructions, whereas the two forms in the 
middle of the front side recall the so-called maésans, which occur on Monam- 
medan graves in Indonesia. On the other side, a beautifully engraved lotus 
flower is visible beneath a cakra with eight rims *), a moon (?) and two 


in line 27, since the context is too uncertain. In savatu (line 27), vatu might refer 
to a unity of weight; cf. the use of “stone” in English; one would then be inclined 
to consider gulas as a variant of Sanskrit guda; the form with an / of probably 
Pracritic origin is known from Indian dictionaries only, but it has become the usual 
form in Indonesian languages. The final sibilant is however strange. The mast 
interesting word in the final line is the name of the month Asadha; the words legible 
in the beginning of line 28 (especially nitamuna vala) suggest that this is the 
month for which the military expedition (often alluded to in the text) was scheduled. 

l) It is not impossible that spectroscopic examination, which it has not been possible 
to effect up to this moment, may establish the origin of the black spots with certainty. 
Since the aksaras are not damaged in the black-coloured portions, it is highly probable 
that the plates were already in the same condition at the moment when they were 
inscribed. 

2) Or a sketch of the sun? 
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weapons, which may be identified as a trigiuila and an ankuca. — The meaning 
of these vaguely visible figures seems rather difficult to be settled. It appears 
probable, though, that there is some kind of relation with the text engraved 
on the other plates. As will appear in the course of this Introduction, the 
text constitutes a small treatise about Devendent Origination (pratityasamut- 
pada), one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. It is obvious, however, that 
there is nothing in the figures which is particularly Buddhistic, though, on 
the other hand, there is not anything either which would be opposed to 
Buddhism. It is not impossible that the engraved figures represent some 
of the manifold symbols of meditation, common in older Mahayana and 
much more so in the Tantric Schools. In svite of this uncertainty, these 
drawings offer a point of special interest: both the terracelike buildings 
and the form of the maésan convey the imovression of peing Indonesian, — 
in any case, these symbols are more commonly met with in Indonesia than 
elsewhere. 

The latter conclusion is of some particular interest, since nothing is 
known about where the vlates were discovered. As they were unknown 
before the last war, but proved to be in the Djakarta Museum in 1946, 
they must have been brought there during the war or immediately after. 
Unless some reliable data emerge from an unexvected quarter, the only 
information available .is contained in the plates themselves. Sundry peculiari- 
ties, such as the type of script and the orthography, seem to confirm the 
provisional conclusion suggested by the figures of vlate k. Unless new details 
come to light in the future, which might make us conclude to another place 
of origin, it seems safe to assume that the plates were engraved in the 
country where their vresence was notec for the first time, viz. Indonesia. 

This lack of information as to the place of origin necessitates a close 
examination of the type of scrint in which the text was engraved. As, 
moreover, the text is not dated, palaeogravhic analysis i: almost the only 
means by which it is possible to arrive at a rough estimation of the period 
in which the plates were engraved. 


As was stated above, the aksaras are very shallow. As to their size, 
considerable differences can be observed. These differences in size are the 
chief reason for the varying number of lines on the viates. Thus, the very 
first plate of the series (a) is inscribed with 11 lines on the front and 
only eight on the back. As to the manner in which the vlates were engraved, 
it is very probable that a sharv metal instrument was used. Although gold 
is rather soft, this method requires a great amount of practice and, as a 
matter of fact, the result is not always satisfactory. Owing to changes 
either in the instrument or in the scribe, the forms of the aksaras are 
reproduced far better on one vlate than on another. Not seldom, the result 
gives an impression of carelessness (e.g. plate a), but just as often the 
engraving has been executed with great care (e.g. plate e). Notwithstanding 
these differences, the type of script is everywhere the same. 
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From a palaeographic point of view, the script of our plates could 
be defined as a transitional phase between the Pallava script and the Old 
Javanese script of the oldest period. Very archaic forms frequently occur 
side by side with relatively modern forms. As a characteristic example, 
we may quote the form of the aksara ka. In most cases, the ka is written 
as a long vertical line (descending considerably below the level of most 
of the other aksaras), on which the horizontal part, which is only a small 
curve, is attached not far below the ton, ie. - . The latter form agrees 
with that found in the fifth century inscriotions of Western Java 3). On 
the other hand, we often find, on the same plate, forms of the same aksara 
which could hardly be distinguished from the type occurring in Old Javanese 
inscriptions of the ninth (and even the beginning of the tenth) century 
A.D., ie. (JT). 

A characteristic feature of the older Pallava scrinvt is the similarity 
of the aksaras ta and na. In the inscriptions from Western Java quoted 
above, the two aksaras are often very difficult to be distinguished *). Usually, 
the loop of the ta, cf) , is larger than that of the na, C5 , but there occur 
medium-sized loops where it would have been impossible to decide whether 
ta or na was meant if the aksara had stood by itself. In later Pallava script, 
however, the two forms developed in just the opposite direction: the loop 
of the ta increased in size, whereas the similar one of the na was reduced 
to a very small curve at the lower end of the aksara. In the Crivijaya 
inscriptions dated the end of the 7th century A.D., the forms of the ta and 
of the na became ‘a and [ , respectively, so that their confusion is out of 
the question. During tke eighth and ninth centuries. no substantial change 
in the form of these aksaras can be observed, but it is interesiing to note 
that in the Eastern Java inscriptions of the 10th century onwards, the loop 
was re-established at the bottom of the na *), but owing to several minor 
changes in the forms there was no possibility of the two forms being mistaken 
one for the other: ta was wiitten [J]; but na: .. 

If now we compare these two aksara forms on our plates, it is obvious 
that, as a rule, there is no possibility whatever of their being confounded. 
Both the ta and the na are characterized by a loop, but the difference in 
size is rather pronounced. On the other hand, there are quite a few examples 
of ambiguous loops, and this does not appear to be a question of careless 


8’) Cf. the publication with clear photographs by J. Ph. Vogel, The Earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java, Publ. Oudh. Dienst, I (1925), pp. 15—35, Pl. 27—-35. 

4) As a typical example we may quote the name of the capital mentioned in these 
inscriptions. Their first editor, Kern, read it as Naruma, which reading was later on 
corrected to Taruma (Vogel, art. cit., p. 25). In a single case (bhunena, in line 2 
of the Tugu rock inscription), the workman who carved the text in the rock presumably 
mistook the ta of his example for a na (ibid., p. 33). 

5} This fact may be due to the habit of writing on lontar; there, just as in our cursive 
writing, it is easier to execute a little loop, which requires no lifting of the instrument, 
than a separate little curve (cf. our written ¢ with its printed form). 
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engraving, for the examples are mainly found in those parts of the text 
which make the impression of being very accurately written. In the first 
two lines of the front side of plate b, for instance, the word dyatana occurs 
no less than five times, but in all these cases the third and fourth aksaras 
of the word appear to be perfectly alike; these two lines, however, are 
very neatly written. We presume that these difficulties may be accounted 
for in a satisfactory way only if we assign the time of engraving to a 
period in which the newer aksara types were the current ones, although 
they had not yet completely superseded the older types. The latter being 
mainly limited to the neatly written portions of our text, it seems probable 
that they were due to conscious effort. 

Similar remarks apply to the different forms of the aksara la. More 
often than not, the three verticals are equal-in height and then, the form 
of the la would completely agree with the tyne of la which was in common 
use from the late 7th century inscriptions of Crivijaya onwards. On the 
other hand, there also occurs on our plates a very different form of the 
aksara; although it is less common than the form mentioned above, ‘it is 
by no means rare. Its most characteristic feature is the prolongation of the 
third, ascending, vertical, which bends to the left and runs round the whole 
of the aksara, ie. (,. One of the few dated inscrivtions in which this 
form is met with is a Cambodian Sanskrit inscription of 627 A.D. 6). 
The only example in Indonesia is the Tuk Mas rock inscription (Central 
Java), which, unfortunately, does not bear any date, but was assigned to 
the seventh century A.D. on palaeographkic grounds ‘). This type differs 
as much from the Pirnavarman la (5th century A.D.) as from the Crivijaya 
la, which is expressed as (|j . It might constitute a link in the development 
of the form of the aksara and would then confirm our conciusion arrived 
at above. 

‘Some other peculiarities, which wiil not be examined in cetaii, appear 
to Le in keeping with the above considerations, e.g. the two forms of the 


initial.a: [{§ and }{ and of medial i: /@ and © 5). 

These features, though apparently contradictory, may enable us to arrive 
at an approximate result concerning the period in which our plates were 
engraved. It is a well-known principle in palaeographic discussions that, 
if chronologically different types of the same aksara occur in one text, 
the inscription must be dated in the period during which the newer forrns 


6) Finot, B.E.F.E.O., 28 (1928), pp. 43-46 (with an excellent photograph) ; cf. also Corp. 
No. XIII (K 577 and 600), dated 611 A.D. (Cceedés, Inscr. du Camb., II, pp. 21 saq.), 
Corp. No. XCI, dated 693 A.D. (Ceedés, II, pp. 200 sq.), Corp. No. VITI-IX, assigned 

- to the 6th century by Coedés, II, p. 16. 

7) Krom, Not. Bat. Gen., 1910, p. 77, and (in abbreviated form) Gesch.*, p. 103; photo- 
graph in Bijdr. K.I., 65 (1911), p. 335, where Kern had assigned the inscription to 
a much earlier date (about 500 A.D.); the article was reprinted with a few additions, 
but without the good photograph, in Verspr. Geschr. VII, pp. 199 saq. 

8) A characteristic example of the former occurs in line 2 (in ¢ri) of the inscription of 
Ci-Arutén (Vogel, op. cit., Plate 29). 
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were-in use: As a matter of fact, a scribe may, on account of various 
considerations, well use rather archaic forms, but he cannot possibly write 
down any forms of aksaras which belong to a later period. Archaisms 
may have a very wide scope. In this case, there are very special circumstances 
in favour of the use of archaisms. As will appear during this introduction, 
the text of-our plates does not constitute an original inscription. Presumably 
it was copied on the precious metal from some manuscript. Such copies 
are usually reproduced in the type of script which was current in the 
time of the scribe. But at the same time, there is often a tendency towards 
keeping the copy as similar to the original as possible. In addition, the text 
constitutes a religious treatise, so that it is only natural that respect for the 
holy words would have induced the scribe to reproduce his original as 
accurately as he could. As may be expected in such circumstances, the result 
is unequal: sometimes the scribe went to very much trouble, and then 
the copy was very similar to the original manuscript ; but almost as often, 
relatively modern forms slipped into the copy — the aksara forms which 
the scribe was used to writing when he was not copying anything. Sometimes 
one has the impression that the script of the initial lines of the plates 
shows a more archaic style of writing than that of the following ones. 
When taking all these circumstances inio consideration, one arrives at the 
conclusion that the result which we have before us on the gold plates could 
be explained very well if one presumed that the scribe was reproducing a 
manuscript written several centuries earlier. 

Before considering other consequences of copying an older text, we 
shall try to arrive at a conclusion concerning the date the copy was made. 
In the examples quoted above, there are no features which are necessarily 
later than the Crivijaya inscriptions dated the end of the 7th ceniury. 
On the other hand, it is to be noted that this 7th century Crivijaya script 
does not show any substantial differences if compared with that of the 
Tjangal inscription (732 A.LD.), or even with that of the Ligor inscription 
(775 A.D.) ®). It would not probably Le much later, as there are no definite 
examples of those innovations which appear in the Dinaya stone inscription 
(760 A.D.) !°). We should, however, remain conscious of the fact that little 


9) Cf. the photograph published by Ccedés, B.E.F.E.O., 18 (1918), No. 6, facing p. 30. 
In our text, we do not find any example of the peculiar way in which the syllable 
bhi is regularly written in the inscriptions of Ligor and Tjangal. It is an 
obvious archaism, which appears in the Cambodian inscription of the year 627 A.D., too. 
As a matter of fact, the inscription of Kotakapur shows the same form in bhumi 
(line 3), but the later form in bham7 in the last line. Therefore, it seems that no 
sound conclusions could be based on the form of bhu. The same applies to the form 
of the ra, which, in our text, is always single-stroked. . 

10) A photograph was published in the article by F.D.K. Bosch, Het Lingga-heiligdom 

van Dinaja, T.B.G., 64 (1924), facing p. 228. — In the Dinaja inscription, the aksaras 
are rather cursive, whereas in our text they are everywhere straight. This cursive style 
of writing is a typical feature of the Old Javanese script up to the beginning of 
the 10th century A.D. 
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weight should be attached to this last argument. The archaistic style of 
writing makes it almost impossible to base any conclusions on the absence 
of innovations. Allowing a wide margin, we might conclude that the most 
probable time of engraving would be between about 650 and 800 A. D. 

As to the place of origin, it is obvious from the preceding remarks 
that no certain conclusions can be based on palaeographic considerations. 
At best, we may state that there are no peculiarities which do not occur 
in inscriptions from Indonesia and Malaya, whereas it is doubtful whether 
all of them occur elsewhere, too. In any case, the analysis of the type of 
script would not oppose our provisional conclusion that it is probable that 
the plates were inscribed somewhere in Indonesia. 

The text itself exhibits numerous examples of typically clerical errors. 
Among these, omissions of one or more aksaras, or, less frequenily, of whole 
words, are very common. The very first lines of the text contain quite a 
number of them. As a rule, the correction of such errors hardly offers any 
difficulty, but they make it probable that the scribe did not understand 
much of the text he copied 14). Diplographies are far less frequent, but 
they do occur. Other mistakes are relatively rare. 

It is striking that these sorts of mistakes are far more frequent in 
one part of the text than in another. Sometimes we meet with passages 
which are full of obvious lapses, whereas, on the other hand, there are 
relatively long portions in the text in which only a very few lapses can 
be detected. The difference might be due to the state of preservation of the 
manuscript from which the text was copied. Wherever the text was difficult 
to decipher, the scribe made the best of it he could. If we presume that 
in a number oi cases he had no idea of what would have been the correct 
reading, end then preferred to give no reading rather than a text which 
would most certainly be wrong, we might arrive at a piausible explanation 
of the relative frequency of omissions. 

‘The text is comvlete!y written in Sanskrit. The most striking difference 
from the classical language is the way in which the rules of sandhi are 
applied. These rules are often observed correctly, but almost as often neglected, 
and, in a few cases, wrongly applied. This third case is relatively rare 
— except for two passages which, on account of other peculiarities, too, 
may be considered intervolations not belonging to the original text 1%). 
In any case, wrong sandhi is rare: it would not probably be more frequent 
than it is in the average Sanskrit inscription from India 1%). These cases 
do not offer any special interest. 

11) Unlike the original manuscript, the text engraved in the plates was- not probably 
copied for the purpose of being read. We shail come back to this point at the end 


of this Introduction. 
12) These two portions of the text will be discussed towards the end of this Introduction. 
13) As to the Sanskrit inscriptions from .Indonesia (and from Indochina), it is even 
" striking that sandhi is almost always correctly applied. The Adityavarman inscriptions 
' (14th century A.D.), where this is not the case, obviously mark the decline of Sanskrit 


‘scholarship. 
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As to the second case mentioned above, it is not quite correct to state 
that the rules of sandhi were often not observed at all. As a matter of 
fact, in all of these cases, the words were written in the form which they 
ought to have had if they had stood in pausa. Examples may be found 
in every line of the text. As a result, the text very often makes the impression 
of being cut into tiny separate sentences often consisting of one word only. 
Thus, we read in b— A—9 ""): kamabhavah ripabhavah aripyabhavah, 
each word constituting a unity by itself. In all enumerations of this kind, 
omission of sandhi is regular; it produces a rather clumsy effect. which 
makes the text almost unreadable.-It is as if a guru were pronouncing the 
words to his pupils with a considerable pause after each term, thus giving 
them sufficient time to memorize every single word. It seems probable 
that the omission of sandhi especially aimed at avoiding quick reading. 
Nevertheless, not all the cases of omitted sandhi are classifiable under this 
heading; other cases do occur, but they are relatively few. Almost always, 
definite reasons can be found accounting for the omission of sandhi. As a 
rule, it is omitted in those cases where there might be some chance of 
misunderstanding the passage. Such cases occur, for instance, if the negative 
prefix a- would have disappeared by vowel contraction ; thus, in f — A — 4, 
pancavidha avidyd is written in order to prevent the ignorant from reading 
pancavidha vidya. This method, though not very elegant, is sufficiently clear ; 
in normal Sanskrit, one weuld have used different means to avoid misunder- 
standing, e.g. by writing paficavidha cadvidya. As may be expected for this 
period, the avagraha is unknown; its use would have avoided the hiatus 
in cases such as pirvvdnte ajnanam (a — A — 7). 

There remain a tew cases which could not well be accounted for in 
this manner. In a — A — §, it is evident that hetav—ajnanam would have 
been easier to understand then heto ajnanam, which is, at first, startling 1). 
These few remaining cases may however easily be understood : non-application 
of sandhi became a matter of principle in all these combinations with ajndna. 

Thc impression that the omission of sandhi is not due to the ignorance 
about these rules, but to definite considerations, is confirmed by those 
cases in which even the less common rules are correctly appiied. Examples 
occur everywhere in the text, e.g. in a — A — 2: bhagavdms tan and in 
a— A — 1: bhagavan chravastyam. In the latter case, the conversion of 
¢ to ch is considered preferable but not necessary by most of the gram- 
marians !°), The use of sandhi rules in these examples gives the impression 
that the author wanted to show that he knew the rules very well, even 
if he did not apply them in special cases for a definite purpose. 


14) In these abbreviations, the first letters refer to the plates, the capitals A and B to 
recto and verso respectively, and the figures to the lines. 

15) This effect is partly due to the spelling o instead of au. In Old Javanese inscriptions, 
this is almost always the case, whereas e and ar are usually distinguished. 

16) Whitney’s Grammar, p. 68. § 203; Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., I, 1 (1896), p. 332, 
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Though it is not probable that the above cases of omission of sandhi 
are to be explained by reference to Vedic hymns or to Buddhist gathas 1"), 
there may be some chance that the occurrence of similar. instances in the 
latter group of scriptures should have facilitated a certain freedom from 
the rigid sandhi rules. It is perhaps not a mere accident that irregular 
sandhi is sometimes found in the so-called Buddhist Article of Faith and 
in older Buddhist Sanskrit texts in general 1°); in the older Buddhist texts, 
the use of sandhi may not have been as regular as it was elsewhere: there 


was a certain tradition of laxness in sandhi. 

It is however evident that these parallels could not supply us with 
a full explanation of the very peculiar way in which sandhi is used in 
our text. We presume that these facts should rather be explained by refer- 
ring to the obviously didactic character of our text. It is well-known that 
the rules of sandhi constitute one of the main difficulties for the primary 
Sanskrit reader, because they often make the words and grammatical forms, 
as they were taught in dictionaries and grammars, hard to recognize. If 
the text was especially intended for pupils, we can understand the author 
making the task of reading and studying the text as easy as possible, thus 
avoiding the. possibility of misunderstanding. As to this latter point, we may 
especially refer again to those very numerous cases in which the initial 
a-of words such as avidyd, ajfiéna and the like would have disappeared 


aS a consequence of sandhi. 


17) One of the main difficulties in judging about the sandhi in these cases is that our 

- manuscript traditions are not reliable on this point; they contain numerous corrections, 

but the original forms can often be reconstituted to a certain extent with the help 

of metrics. In Buddhisi gathas, forms such as bodhiangam, sarnuddecyate ayam, bud- 

dhacancra samuddecyate, sarvamitra bhajate atandritah, yadrgco ayu (examples from 

the Gandavyiiha ir. Ciksasamuccaya, pp. 101 sq.) are frequently met with. It appears, 
however, that these examples are rather different from what we see in our text. 

18) Cf. eg. Quaritch Wales, Archaeol. Researches, Journ. Mal. Br. R.A.S., 18 (1940), 
p. 7: nirodho evam®. Also ir the Indonesian examples of the formula, we often find 
prabhavaéh instead of prabhava (before the A) cnd nizodhah or nirodho instead of 
nirodha (followed by evam). — It is striking that some of the Sanskrit texts found 
in Central Asia as a result of the Mission Pelliot show a very similar attitude 
towards sandhi as our text does. Cf. Sylvain Lévi, Textes sanscrits de Touen-Houang, 
Journ, As., 10iéme Sér., XVI (1910), pp. 433 sqq. Lévi notes (ibid., p. 437): ,,Le scribe, 
ou le modéle qu'il reproduit, suspend volontiers l’application du sandhi, soit pour 
marquer un léger arrét de la voix ..... , soit pour éviter une équivoque facheuse : 
sparce asati, f(euillet) r, V 5, sadayatane asati, ibid., 3, etc. La chute de Il’a initial 
réclamée par le sandhi aurait effacé la négation nécessaire”. These remarks could 
almost have been written in an introduction to our text. Although the explanations 
given by Lévi are quite sufficient by themselves, it is nevertheless striking that here, 
like in the case of our text, the Dinaya inscription and the examples of the Buddhist 
formula of creed, the texts were composed outside India. This is hardly astonishing : 
the chances for misunderstanding the text, e.g. by concluding to jfana instead of ajriana, 
were not so great in India with her countless Pandits than in other countries. Besides, 
and this might be even more important, the omission of sandhi rules in some particular 
cases must have been less shocking to Central-Asian and Indonesian ears than they 
would have been to Indians. 
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In Indonesian epigraphy, there is one example of a Sanskrit inscription 
in which all the rules of sandhi have been omitted from the beginning 
to the end. It is the Dinaya inscription dated 760 A.D. 1°). There, all the 
words are given in the forms to be used in pausa, but it appears that the 
correct metrical form of the text can only be re-established by applying 
the Sanskrit rules of sandhi. Obviously, the poet had first written the text 
in the normal way, but changed it afterwards to the form in which it 
was engraved on the stone. Now the question arises why the text should 
have been put into this, apparently clumsy, form ? There seems to be only 
one plausible reply to this question: the scribe preferred to make the 
_inscription as easy as possible for his readers. There may have been additional 
circumstances, too. The text was composed on Indonesian soil, and to Javanese 
readers the use of sandhi rules must have appeared rather strange. In Indo- 
nesian languages, the word constitutes a. phonetic unity, and as such, its 
form is not influenced by words immediately preceding or following it 7°). 
A Sanskrit text in which words follow each other without sandhi would 
therefore have seemed less strange in Indonesia than would have been the 
case in India. 

If some weight may be attached to the above considerations, four 
different arguments, none of which decisive by itself, may be adduced in 
favour of an Indonesian origin of our plates: (a) the plates were noticed 
in Indonesia for the first time; (b) the figures engraved in plate k seem 
to show Indonesian features; (c) the type of script is in accordance with 
the development which we observe in Indonesia; (d) the peculiar way in 
which the rules of sandhi are applied point to a non-Indian origin, whereas 
we find analogies in Indonesian epigraphy, where, in addition, this feature 
is in part explicable by the linguistic structure of Indonesian languages. 
Although it cannot be denied that one definite statement about the site of 
discovery would have had more weight than all these ncints together have, 


19) Cf. Bosch, 7.B.G., 57 (1916), pp. 410 sqq., and 7.B.G., 64 (1924), pp. 227 sqq.; 
Poerbatjaraka, Agasiya (1926), pp. 51 sqq. and 109 sqq.; K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
T.B.G., 76 (1936), pp. 512 sqq., and our transcription, 7.B.G., 81 (1941), pp. 499 sqq. 

20) The question is however more complicated. There are some obvious exceptions, mainly 
enclitic words; cf. Javanese mbotén, derived from tan wwantén in Old Javanese, 
and tambuh from tan wruh: in these two examples, the final n of fan was assimilated. 
In such cases, it is probable that the assimilation took place when the combination 
was no longer a word group but had already developed into a new word (the semantic 
development confirms this explanation}. —- On the other hand, it is well-known that 
the Sanskrit rules of sandhi are often applied in Old Javanese, especially in inscriptions 
and in poetry. In the former, however, cases of sandhi, though far from rare, constitute 
only a small portion of the cases where sandhi could have been used if the Sanskrit 
rules were adhered to. On the whole, sandhi is exceptional and should probably be 
explained as an occasional display of learning by the scribes. In Old Javanese poetry, 
the use of sandhi is only natural since also the metrical and prosodic laws of Sanskrit 
are applied. In the (presumably) older phase, represented by the Old Javanese 
Ramayana (for which cf. the Introduction to No. XI below), even the vowel hiatus 
is common. 
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it seems safe to assume that they were discovered somewhere in Indonesia ; 
we may only hope that a tip of the veil covering the origin of the eer 


will be lifted in the future **). 
In view of this uncertainty, it seems rather futile to examine from 


what part of Indonesia the plates would originate. All we can state is that 
if (a2) they do originate from Indonesia, and (6) they are to be assigned 
to the period between about 650 and 800 A.D., there are only two centres 
which seriously come into consideration: the empire of Crivijaya **) and 


the Cailendra empire in Central Java **). 
The peculiar way in which the rules of sandhi are applied is the 


outstanding feature of our text as far as language is concerned, Some minor 


details may be added. 
Ignoring clerical errors, frequent only in those portions where the 


original text may. have been in a bad state, the language may be considered 
correct. Grammatical mistakes are almost limited to two particular portions 
of the text, in which they are however common; on account of other argu- 
ments, too, these passages should be considered later additions to the text **). 
Outside these two passages, the following peculiarities are worthy of note. 

There are a few examples of wrong grammatical genders. In a—B— 7, 
ripa is masculine ; puspa is used as a masculine in c — A — 10. A mistake 
of a different kind is the confusion between pattra and patra in the same 
line. Forms like vitarkayitva and vicaérayitva (instead of vitarkya and vicdarya ; 
f — B — 5 to 6) are sometimes met with in the Epics and in classical 


21) The most probable explanation is that the plates were acquired during the period 
in which the Museum was uuder Japanese direction; in that case, there may have 
been particuler reasons for not putting down their crigin. But in that case, it is 
difficult to imagine that they should have been imported into Indonesia. 

<2) Some of the minor Buddhist centres, such as Western Borneo, could hardiy come 
into consideration; the luxury displayed in engraving a text in twelve heavy gold 
plates would rather point to a great anu rich state. The Malay peninsula, or at 
least a part of it, should be included in Crivijaya in ths period. There might even 
be a slight indication in favour of the latter in view of the remarkable parallel 
between some of the strophes mentioned in our text and those found inscribed in 
a clay tablet from Malaya. This point will be examined with greater detail towards 
the end of this Introduction. 

23) There might be a slight indication in favour of Java, viz. the way in which 

. the rules of sandhi are applied. The only real parallel in South-East Asia 
seems to be the Dinaya inscription. In view of the very few Sanskrit texts known 
to us from Sumatra or the Malay peninsula, the argument is rather weak. There 
is however another point which would be in favour of Java. The luxury mentioned 
in note 22 agrees far better with all we know about Central Java with its numerous 
religious foundations than with Crivijaya, where we did not discover anything comparable. 
This point may be especially interesting because there is hardly any doubt that the 
plates once belonged to an important religious foundation (cf. the end of this Intro- 
duction). At present, it seems impossible to decide what weight should be attached 
to either these arguments or those mentioned in note 22. 

24) These passages will be treated in detail at the end of this Introduction. They contain 
very serious mistakes. 
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Sanskrit ; they are common in Buddhist Sanskrit. In addition, there are two 
strophes in our text which are unfortunately very badly copied, but in 
spite of that, it may be concluded that they were written in the so-called 
Gatha dialect. They will be analyzed below. It is very probable that the 
abnormal metrical and linguistic features were the very reason why the 
text of the strophes was badly copied: as a rule, copying a hand-writien 
text that one does not understand is always difficult. Fortunately, our 
copyist did not attempt to ‘correct’ this passage (c — A — 4 to 5); asa 
matter of fact, he almost never did. He even seems to have worked mechani- 
cally and omitted the words that he could not read. 

The style of our text makes the impression of clumsiness, which is 
mainly due to the excessive number of repetitions also in cases where they 
could easily have been avoided. This is a common feature in the older 
Buddhist scriptures such as the Pali Nikayas and the Prajhaparamita versions. 
The repetitions are mainly due to the didactic purposes of these texts: 
things are better retained the more often they are reveated **). 

After these more external details, we now proceed to a short examination 
of the contents. 

On two of the three smaller plates (i and j) — the third one, k, does 
not bear any script — some presumably fundamental formulae of Buddhism 
are inscribed. They both begin with the Cloka Ajndndc ciyate karma, which 
is already known from epigraphic records discovered in Western Borneo 
and Malaya ?*), but has not been traced in Buddhist literature. It is stated 
that want of knowledge (ajiiana) produces the accumulation of Karman, 
which, in its turn, will lead to re-birth; if, however, knowledge (jndna) 
takes the place of ignorance, there will be no accumulation of Karman and, 
therefore, one will not be rebcrn. Thus, a causal relation between Ajnana, 
Karman and Janman is established, the arrangement is positive in the 
padas a-b, and negative in c-d. As Chhabra noticed, the doctiine contained 
therein is not exclusively Buddhistic: it ratiier belongs to the common 
property of different systems of Indian thought, such as Vedanta and 
Samkhya 27). According to the Buddhist interpretation, the Cloka gives 
one of the principal aspects of the philosophical doctrine of Dependent 
Origination ; this is obvious in our text, where it is used as a kind of motio 
toa text dealing with the latter subject 25). The two Cloka halves correspond 


25) Winternitz, Geschichte, II, 1 (1913), p. 42, pp. 52 sq., p. 248, etc. 

26) Published by Chhabra, Expansion, p. 15 and pp. 42 sqq. 

27) Op. cit., p. 15: ,,The doctrine herein expressed seems to be more closely related 
with the Sankhya and the Vedanta than with the Buddhist philosophy. It is however 
not alien to the latter”’ —- The last part of this statement is rather too weak in the 
light of our present knowledge of Buddhism. 

28) Its main assertion agrees with that expressed in the most famous strophe of Buddhism, 
in which a similar parallelism between its two halves is- worked out. The same is 
the case with the Samudaya and Nirodha parts of the Pratityasamutpada formula. 
The relations between Buddhism and Samkhya, and between Buddhism and the 
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with the positive (anuloma) and the negative (pratiloma) arrangements ot 
the Pratityasamutpada formula. There is also a close correspondence with 
the well-known Mahayana distinction of the twelve Nidanas as being either 
simklecika, “favourable to the continuation of the Samsara”, or vaiyavadé- 
nika, “favourable to ultimate Liberation”. In the former case, the Angas are 
classified into three groups, which are styled samklecas, ,,great Impediments”, 
viz. those of Kleca, Karman and Jati 2°). 

It appears that our text attaches great importance to the Ajnandc ciyate 
karma strophe : it not only occurs on both of the smaller plates (i — A — 1 
to 2, and j — A — 1 to 2) and is repeated-a third time in the text itself 
(c — A — 1 to 2), but it is even mentioned before the famous Ye dharma 


strophe in each of the three cases. 
As to the latter, we may be short. It is undoubtedly the most famous 


strophe of Buddhism and has often been styled the ‘Buddhist Creed’ °°). 
Buddhists, as a rule, considered it the very essence of the doctrine *!). The 
Tathagata is glorified as the Expounder of the dharma theory: the way in 
which the dharmas originate, and the Path leading to their extinction. It 
is therefore closely associated with the theory of Devendent Origination. 

Plates i and j each contain a third strophe, but not the same on the 


two plates. The additional strophe occurring on plate j (j — B — 2 to 3) 
is also mentioned in c — A — 1. In each of these cases, the text has been 


Upanisads are still very obscure; the essential difference is, however, that Ignorance 
is never considered an ‘original’ cause in Buddhism: it is ‘created’ at every moment 
of phenomenal existence. For the many problems connected with these relations, cf. 
especially the sober survey ziven by De la Vallée Poussin in Indo-Européens etc. (1936). 
pp. 277 sqq. and pp. 310 saq. 

29) There is some doubt as to the exact term applied to the third samkleca. Th. Stcherbatskij. 
Buddhist Logic, I (1932), p. 137, notes: ,,.IIn Mahayana, the 12 nidanas are calied 
samklecgas, ,,great impedircents” and are distinguished into three classes: the klega- 
samkicca — avidya, trsna, upadana, twc karmia-samklega — samskara, bhava, — 
and the remaining members are styled jati-samkleca’”’. E. Oberzniller, Sublime Science, 
Acta Or., 9 (1931), p. 136, reconstituted that very term from the Tibetan translation 
of the Uttaratantra [which in Obermiller’s translation corresponds to “repeated births” ]. 
The Siddhi, however, mentions the third term as phalasamkleca; cf. De la Valiée 
Poussin’s translation, I, p. 215: “Par samkleca, il faut entendre kleca, Karman et 
phala’”. The same scholar, referring to Obermiller’s translation just mentioned, states 
in Mélanges chin. et bouddh., I (1931-32), p. 403: “Obermiller lit jati ce qui pour 
moi est douteux”. The conjecture made by Obermiller and Stcherbatskij is confirmed 
by the Madhyantavibhagatika, ed. by Yamaguchi, Tokyo, 1934, p. 35, reading klega- 
Karmajanmasamklega, in the translation by D. Friedmann (1935), p. 46: “the defilements 
of passion, action and birth” (cf. also the notes to that translation, note 1 on p. 123, 
and note 147 on p. 132). As our Cloka establishes the series Ajnana, Karman, 
Janman, there is essential accordance with the Samkleca classification. 

30) For a full discussion (including the metrical anomalies and a comparison of the 
Pali and Sanskrit versions), cf. Kern, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indié, 
I (1882), pp. 285-287. 

31) Cf. especially H. von Glasenapp, Zur Geschichte der Buddhistischen Dharma-Theorie, 
Zeitschr. D. Morg. Ges., 92 (1938), pp. 383 sqq. 
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very carelessly written °*), so that the exact wording is open to doubt. 
Owing to this uncertainty, the meaning of the Cloka remains doubtful ; 
its main assertion seems to refer to the famous ‘non-soul’ doctrine of 


Buddhism #*%), 
The third strophe of i (B — 1 to 3), which does not occur anywhere 


else in the text, is incomplete; if it really is an Anustubh strophe — this 
seems probable in view of the choice of the words and the rhythm — no 
less than thirteen syllables, almost the half of the strophe, are missing. 
Here, we have been fortunate enough to trace the sirophe; it occurs in 
the Mahavastu, but, as Senart pointed out °*), its Pali version is known 
from the Dhammapada (V, 183). It is therefore probable that the strophe 
was borrowed from the Sanskrit Dharmanada, although it is not found in 
the few fragments preserved. The term upasampada might suggest a reference 
to Buddhist ordination ceremonies, but this does not prove to be the case 
here **) : the Cloka extolls the excellent qualities of the Buddha’s instructions 


32) The same applies to the other strophes on the same plates. Obviously, these strophes 

. were so well-known that it did not matter whether they were distinctly written or not. 
Therefore, it is the more striking that it has not yet been possible to trace any of 
these strophes (except, of course, the Ye dharma formula and, probably, the strophe 
i— B — 1 to 3 to be discussed hereafter). 

33) This statement might not be precise with a view to the uncertainty about the last word 
of pada b, which seems to be niratmikah in plate i, but niramanah in c. It is all 
but evident that the latter should be corrected to the former; one would rather 
correct it to niramanah (i.e. the correction of the dental to the lingual nasal), but 
then, the meaning becomes quite different. Probably, we have one of the interesting 
cases here in which different sects read a Cloka in different ways: the reading 
niramanah is clearly Mahayanic. For the non-sout doctrine, a famous topic in Abhidharma 
literature, cf., for instence, Abhidh. Koca, IX (Pudgalapratisedhaprakarana). 

34) Mahav., III, p. 420, lines 12 sq.; cf. also the note on p. 523. The padas c and d 
are omitted in our text. 

85) For the Upasampada, the ‘full’ ordination of Buddhist morks, cf. Kern, op. cit., II, 
pp. 25 sq.; Oldenberg, Buddha® (1923), pp. 386 saq.; Demieville, Les versions chinoises 
du Milindapafttha, B.E.F.=.0., 24 (1924), p. 159: ,,zpasampada, qui designe l’ordination 
comme thera a la fin du noviciat” ; Mahavyutpatti, ed. Minaiev-Mironov, Bibl. Buddh., 
13 (1911), p. 108, No. 270, 2. — In Mahayana, ordination ceremonies were of two 
kinds: Pravrajya and Upasampada; they took place under the guidance of an Acarya 
and an Upadhyaya respectively (cf. Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 
1930, pp. 311 sqq.). — An important fragment of an ordination ritual in Sanskrit 
was published by Bendall in Alburn Kern (1903), pp. 373-376; it probably belonged 
to the Sarvastivadin School. It does not contain anything similar to our Cloka. 
Upasampada literally means ,,joining’ (cf. Kern, op. cit, p. 24, who tranlates ,,toe- 
treding”). In Mahayana, the derivatives of upasampad- are especially used to denote 
the ‘arrival’ at states of Dhyana and Samadhi (or at the eight Vimoksas); cf. the 
Dacasahasrika, published by Sten Konow, Avh. Norske Vid.-Ak., 1941, II, pp. 97 sq.: 
katamani catvari dhyanani? Yaduta viviktam kamair viviktam papakair akucalair 
dharmaih ..... prathamam dhyanam upasampadya viharati. In a similar way, the 
derivatives of upasampad are used to denote the arrival of the Bodhisattva on the 
different bhumis (cq. viharas) of the Path. As appears from the above examples, 
upasampad-~ always refers to a definite transition to a higher sphere, either due to 
special ceremonies or to the accumulation of elements of virtue and wisdom, the 
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(buddhanucdsana) with reference to the destruction of all kinds of Evii 
and the inauguration into the Good Path. The main purpose of the strophe 
is to stress that the Doctrine, including, for instance, the Pratityasamutpada 


theory, has a moral bearing. 
The text on the larger plates begins with the Pratityasamutpadasiitra. 


This Siitra is very well-known from Pali literature **), from Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature ®*), from Indian epigraphy both in Prakrit **) and Sanskrit °°) 
versions, and also from Burmese epigraphy in a Pali version *°). In Nalanda, 
this Siitra must have been considered of paramount importance; A. Ghosh 
states that the brick inscriptions discovered in Nalanda consist either of the 
so-called Buddlist creed. or of the Pratityasamutpadastitra +1). The above 
references leave no doubt that this Sitra was studied all over the Buddhist 
world. Our text enables us to add Indonesia to this list. In addition, several 
versions of the Siitra are preserved in Chinese translations **). 

’ The text begins with the introduction usual in Buddhist Sitras. It is 
mentioned that once upon a time the Bhagavat stayed at Cravasti in the 
Jetavana, surrounded by monks, and revealed them the twelve-linked formula 


necessary equipment for the transition to a higher sphere. This whole question {ts 
important for the problem about the main purpose of the text engraved in our 
gold plates. If the strophes ought to be considered a kind of motto above the text 
as a whole (and this seems to be the case), it follows not that the text served for 
-the ordination of Buddhist monks, but rather that the doctrine expounded was a 
- * means to arrive at a higher state and to be delivered from the Evil. 
-86). Thus. it constitutes the beginning of the entire Vinayapitaka (Mahavagéga, p. 1). Other 
‘ yeferences to the Pali canon are given by Chakravarti in the article oe in rote 
- 39 below. 

3’) Examples are given in-the articles quoted in note 39. The complete text is also given 
in the Dacasahasrika (cf. note 35 abcve), p. 96, 5. A Sanskrit version of Siitra and 
Vibhanga (the latter however completely different from the Vibhanga version in our 
text) was found by the Missioz Pelliot in Central Asia. It was discussed in detail 
by Sylvain Lévi, Journ. As., Xiéme Série, XVI (191C), pp. 435-440. 

38) It is written’ in Kharosthi script on‘ the Kurram casket and edited by Sten Konow, 
Corp. Inscr. Ind., TI, 1 (1929) No. LXXX. 

39) The Gopalpur brick; cf. Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, 1896, p. 99; the Kasia copper-plate, 
Arch. Surv. India, Ann..Rep., 1910-11, pp. 76 sqq.; many examples have been found 
in Nalanda; cf. the survey by Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda and its Epigraphic material, 

' Mem. Arch. Surv., No. 66 (1942), pp. 75 sq.; two of these are especially interesting : 
(a) the text inscribed on a brick which was published by Ghosh in Epigr. Ind., 24 
(1938), pp. 20 sqq.; it gives a version of the Stitra which is essentially different 
from the other ones and, in addition, it is dated; probably in the Gupta era; (b) two 
Nalanda bricks which each give both the Sitra and the Vibhanga texts, published 

- by Chakravarti, Epigr. Ind., 21 (1934), pp. 199 sqq. 

40). Viz. the gold plates of Hmawza (Prome District); cf. Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 
1926-27, p. 200, and Nihar Ranjan Ray, Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma A920); p. 4. 

Al) Art. cit., p. 21. 

42) The Chinese version. corresponding with the Nalanda text of the Siitra and the 

~ Vibhanga, was translated into English by P. C. Bagchi, A note on the Pratitya 
Samutpada Sutra, Epigr. Ind., 21 (1934), pp. 199 sqq. Also other Chinese versions, 
mainly of the Siitra alone, are mentioned there. 
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of Causation. The enumeration of the twelve links is preceded by the words 
asmin satidam bhavati, which contain the fundamental expression of the 
relation between the successive Angas. This is, as Vasubandhu explains, 
the Pratityasamutpadda in its general form, in which the separate Angas 
are not specified (abhedena) ; if the formula is given in the form Avidyapra- 
tyayah samskarah etc., Pratityasamutpada is expressed bhedena **). 

As a rule, the words asmin satidam bhavati **) are followed by asyot- 
padad idam utpadyate, asya nirodhad idam nirudhyate. This is, however, 
not the case in our text: only the first clause is mentioned, immediately 
followed by the enumeration of the twelve Angas. The formula is given 
in its usual form, each following notion being stated to have the preceding 
term as its pratyaya. The very last link of the chain, Jaramarana, is taken 
to imply a large ‘complex’ of different aspects of suffering, which consist 
of coka, parideva, duhkha, aaurmanasya and updydsa *°). The enumeration 
ends with the conclusion that “thus is the origin of this ‘autonomous’ and 
‘powerful’ complex of suffering” (evam asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskan- 
dhasya samudayo bhavati) **). The Pratityasamutpadastitra as a whole 
is stated to be the ‘beginning’ (adi), i.e. the fundamentals *"), of Dependent 
Origination. 

Very often, this portion of the Satra — which may be styled the 
Samudaya portion — is followed by quite an analagous portion, in which 
it is stated that after the cessation (nirodha) of the first Anga, the second 
one also ceases to exist (or rather, is not produced at all) ; the third and 
following Angas will not arise and the last Anga, Jaramarana, implying 
the great complex of suffering, is not produced owing to the absence of 
the essential factor (Jati) conditioning its arising. Then, the S‘itra ends 
with the conclusion that “thus is the cessation of tiis ‘autonomous’ (i.e 
independent of external factors) and ‘powerful’ (i.e. without beginning or 


43) Cf. G. Tucci, A fragment from the Pratitya-samutpada-vyakhya of Vasubandhu, 
jJ.R.A.S., 1930, pp. 611 sqq. This cummentary wil. be discussed in the course of 
this Introduction. For the title, cf. nute 97 below. 

44.) There are often small differences in the wording of the formula, such as imasmin 
instead of asmin, or bhavatidam instead of idam bhavati. 

45) Infra, a—A—5 and e—A-— 6. The omission of coka in the first of these references 
is probably only an error by the copyist; in the second reference it is mentioned 
in the right place. In the passage from g—B—2 to g—B-— 10, a causal relation 
between these aspects of suffering is established. The term vyadhi, “disease”, does 
not occur in our text in this connection. As a matter of fact, some of the sources 
mention it (after marana; cf. Divya, p. 210, and the Dacasahasrika, loc. cit.), whereas 
most of the versions leave it out (also the Siitra version at the beginning of the 
Mahavagga does). The main reason is the difficulty where to place it; there is 
something strange with disease mentioned after death, whereas the traditional form 
of the formula did not allow to insert it, eg. between jara and marana. 

46) Cf. note 18 to the Translation. 

47) Cf. note 99 to this Introduction. It is to be noted that the Vibhanga, which is 
to be discussed hereafter, is also a part of the Siitra; the latter consists of adi and 


vibhanga. Here, we denote the former by Sitra. 
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end) complex of suffering”. This second portion of the Siitra stands in the 
same relation to the Nirodhasatya as the first portion to the Samudayasatya. 

The Nirodha portion of the Sttra is not given on our plates, and the 
same is the case with the copper-plate from Kasia and the two Nalanda 
bricks which give the text of the Vibhanga. The absence of the Nirodha 
portion might be connected with the fact that the third and last part of 
the introductory formula (asya nirodhad idam nirudhyate) is also omitted. 

In a single case 4%), we find at the end of the Samudaya portion the 
words iyam mithydprakrtih samskrtavartini, and at the end of the Nirodha 
portion iyam samyakprakrtir asamskrtaniyaémivakkrantih. There is something 
strange in the definitior. of the two aspects of the Pratityasamutpada formula 
as the wrong and the right prakrti; the use of the latter term recalls the 
prakrti conception of the Samkhyins and suggests the interpretation of the 
twelve Angas as a series of parindmas of the prakrti either in the wrong 

(mithya@°) or in the right (samyag°) direction. If this interpretation is consi- 

dered correct, it is obvious that the opinion here expressed is an unusual 

one. It seems closely related with: the view attributed to the Mahicasakas, 

who considered Pratityasamutpada a dharma and even asamskrta, i.e. a 

transcendental conception beyond the Twelve Angas which are samskrta *°). 

Apart from this remarkable use of prakrti, we here found the usual 
division of Pratityasamutpada into its two aspects. Usually, the former is 
denoted by samkleca and then Pratityasamutpada expresses the Path of 

Defilement ; the latter is vyavadana, and after the destruction of Avidya the 

Angas then constitute the Path of Purification 5°). These two aspects are 

48) Viz. the Nalanda brick published by Ghosh, Epigr. Ind., 24 (1938), pp. 20 sqq. 

49) References by Ds Ja Vallée Poussin, Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 77, rote 1. Not all of 
our sources agree in attributing this interpretation to the Mahicaésakas; as a matter 
of fact, Vasubandhu uses the expression nikayantariyah, ,,certaines écoles”, but Yacomitra 
(Vyakhya ad Bhas., 40, 21, in Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 165, line 12) comments upon 
Vasubandhu’s explanation by ‘ty Aryamanicasakah; the Vibhasa, however, attributed 
this opinion to the Vibhajyavadins. It is not however ceriain that the Vibhasa refers 
to a definite school by that expression; cf. the detailed notes by De la Vallée Poussin 
in Abhidh. Koca, Introduction etc. (1931), pp. Iv — Iviii, and pp. 133 sq. The 
interpretation of pratityasamutpada as an asamskrtadharma is based upon an interesting 
Nikadya passage quoted in the Vyakhya (loc. cit.); there, the well-known formula 
yo bhiksavah pratityasamutpadam pacyati sa dharmam pacyati, yo dharmam pacyati 
sa buddham pacyati is taken to refer to esa dharmanam dharmata, an interpretation 
accepted only by some schools. Vasubandhu’s refutation (Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 77) 
is scholastic and hardly convincing for a modern reader; his main argument is that 
utpada is one of the samskrtalaksanas; how, then, could pratityasamutpada be an 

. asamskrta? As a matter of fact, the law expressing the unstableness of things may 
be stable and eternal itself. The latter is essentially the Mahayana view, which 
leads to the conception of Nirvana as Samsara viewed sub specie aeternitatis. 

50) De la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, I, p. 215 (with references). This distinction is prevalent 
in Mahayana, but it is all but strange to Hinayana sources either. For samkleca and 
vyavadana, cf. Abhidh. Koga, Il, p. 105, and ITI, p. 115; Mahav., III, p. 321 line 6: 
samklecavyavadanam yathabhutam prajananti. The division of the pratityasamutpadangas 
into three samkiecas seems to be confined to Mahayana (cf. Stcherbatskij, quoted 
in note 29 above). 
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also defined as sdsrava and andsrava *1). In addition, this same Nalanda text 
uses two other curious terms for these two aspects, viz. dharmdnadm dadcayah 
and dharmaéndém apacayah, ,,increase and decrease of dharmas”. The terms 
dcaya and apacaya are probably based on a comparison with the different 
kinds of food (ahdra), the effect of which is stated to be either upacaya 
(= dcaya) or apacaya *), 

Among all the examples of the Pratityasamutpadasitra, this Nalanda 
brick is especially important because it is the only one which is dated. 
Although no era is mentioned, Ghosh rightly concluded that its date could 
only refer to the Gupta Era, which brings the year to 516/17 A.D. *). 
Ghosh also noted the very frequent occurrence of this Stitra among the 
discoveries at Nalanda °**), where the text must have been as well-known 
as the famous ye dharma stanza *°). 

Another point to be noted is that in almost ail of the cases the Pratitya- 
samutpadasitra was found in votive stiipas, in which it took the place of 
a relic 56), These points might be of interest in connection with the incertitude 
as to where our plates were discovered 5"). 

As was noted above, the Nirodha portion is omitted on our gold plates ; 
on the other hand, these plates give the text of a detailed commentary on 
the Stitra, which is termed Vibhanga or Vibhaga °°). The translation by 
,commentary” is not quite correct and might convey a wrong impression : 
the twelve Nidanas are the only items explained in it; there is, for instance, 
no account of the notion of pratyaya and no definitions of the series from 
coka to updydsa are given. 

The text of the Vibhanga is not as well known as that of the Siira, 
but it is far from being new. We find it written, together with the Suiza, 


51) Stche.batskij, Central Conception, pp. 1 sqq.; Sten Konow, Dacasahasrika, p. 112, 
§§ 63 and 64, and p. 86 (with numerous references). 

52) Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 128 (apacaya in hell). The thing which either in-rsases or 
decreases is karman, as is expressed in the ajnanac ciyate karma fo.mula. 

53) Art. cit., p. 21. 

54) Ibid. p. 24. 

55) Cf. also Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda and its Epigraphic Material, Memoirs Arch. Surv. 
India, Ne. 66 (1942), pp. 75 sq. 

56) Cf. Chakravarti, Epigr. Ind., 21 (1934), p. 196, and Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., p. 76. 

57) It seems probable that our plates, too, served as relics ; cf. the end of this Introduction, 
where this point will be examined with greater detail. As to the Nalanda point, 
it is as yet difficult to determine how much weight should be attached to it. 
The fact that there are important differences to be noted between our Vibhanga 
version and the Nalanda one, is not in favour of the assumption that our text 
should be attributed to direct influence from Nalanda, although it does not, of course, 
exclude such a possibility. 

58) Vibhanga in a— A—6 and in h— A—1; vibhaga in b—B—10. The true meaning 
of the term is ,,division, analysis (into sets of categories)”. Thus, the Vibhanga explains 
Samskaranga by enumerating the three groups of kaya-, vak- and manas-samskaras. 
Vibhanga is therefore opposed to adi; its Chinese equivalent means “derivatives” 
(Bagchi, quoted in note 60 below). Vasubandhu explains adi by uddeca, vibhanga 
by nirdeca; cf. infra, note 99. 
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on two other bricks discovered at Nalanda °°). Our text is fundamentally 
the same as the Nalanda text of the Vibhanga, but there are a number of 
differences in details. 

The Vibhanga text is also preserved in a Chinese translation prepared 
by Hiuan Tsang in the year 661 A.D. ®). Hiuan Tsang’s translation cor- 
responds closely to the Sanskrit text from Nalanda, but there are a number 
of minor differences again. The translation provides us with a reliable date ; 
the Nalanda text is not dated; Chakravarti assigned it to the 6th century 
A.D. on account of sundry palaeographic features ®). 

Not only the Sitra (Samudaya and Nirodha portions) but also the 
Vibhanga is preserved in a Pali version in the Samyuttanikaya ©). As Bagchi 
pointed out, the Siitra portion corresponds closely with its Sanskrit version, 
but the Vibhanga, though fundamentaily the same, shows considerable dif- 
ferences. Not only are the Angas explained in the converse order (beginning 
with Jaramarana), but the Vibhanga portion is also much more amplified 
than. in the Nalanda text. As a matter of fact, this Pali version corresponds 
to section 298 of the Chinese Samyukta, translated by Gunabhadra at the 
beginning of the 5th century A.D., as Bagchi concludes. Also the Sanskrit 
version discovered in Touen-Houang by the Mission Pelliot agrees with the 
latter (Sylvain Lévi, art. cit., p. 435). Our Vibhanga texts are therefore to 
be divided into two great groups, one of which is represented by our text, 
the ‘Nalanda bricks and Hiuan Tsang’s translation, the other by the Pali 
Samyutta, the Chinese Samyukta and the Sanskrit fragment from Central 
Asia. Since a comparison between these two lines of tradition would fall 
outside the scope of this introduction, we confine ourselves to a brief com- 
parison between the three texts belonging to the former group. 

_ Althouzh these three versions are almost identica!, there are some curious 
differences, which may help us in determining their relation. The most 
interesting point is the very beginning of the Sttra. In our text, the audience 
of the Bhagavat at the time when he promulgated the Stitra consists only 
of Bhiksus without any further detail. The Nalanda text adds that the 
Bhagavat was surrounded by a large group of Bhiksus (mahata bhiksu:- 
samghena sérdham); the number of monks is also added, viz. 1250 (ardhatra- 
yodacabhir bhiksucataih) °). In the Chinese version, this modest number 
of monks was increased to ,,innumerable”, and the audience is not limited 


59) Published by N. P. Chakravarti in Epigr. Ind. 21 (1934), pp. 193 sqq. 

60): Translated into English again by P. C. Bagchi, ibid., pp. 199-204 (preceded by an 
important introduction). Sylvain Lévi, art. cit., p. 436, assigns a different date to 
the translation by Hiuan Tsang, viz. 649 A.D. 

61) Art. cit., p. 193. 

62) -Samyutta, II, pp. 1 sqa. 

&3)-- Chakravarti (loc, cit.) translates ,,650”. We prefer ,,1250”, which is the usual meaning 
‘of ardhatrayodaga; cf. Monier-Williams’ Dictionary, s.v. ardha; in addition, 1250 

.. seems. more plausible as a round number. Very often, this number is even multiplied 
-by.10. (°sahasraih instead of °cataih; cf. Nalinaksha Dutt, A Buddhist manuscript 
from Gilgit, in Ind. Hist. Qu., VIII (1932), p. 101). 
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to monks but consists of ,,Cravakas, Bodhisattvas, gods and men ” ®). We 
generally assume that such an increase in numbers points to a later age. 
As we saw above, the Nalanda bricks were assigned to the 6th century 
A.D. on account of their palaeography ; since the Chinese translation by 
Hiuan Tsang was prepared in 661 A.D., it is considerably younger. These 
data confirm our assumption based upon the beginning of the Sutra. 

There is a similar example in the enumeration of the different aspects ®) 
of Avidya. In line 8 of the Nalanda text we read the passage: hina-pranita- 
krsna-cukla-sapratibhdga-pratityasamutpannesu dharmesv ajianam, which 
does not occur at all in our text. The Chinese translation closely follows 
the Nalanda text, but there is one small difference: the terms in the Chinese 
version corresponding to hina-pranita- are ,,low and bad and noble and good”; 
since, as a rule, the Chinese translation renders a single Sanskrit term by 
a single Chinese word, it is probable that Hiuan Tsang used a slightly more 
elaborate version, and perhaps translated hindcubha-pranitacubha. These, 
however, are the only certain points of difference. Some other points have 
been noted by Chakravarti in the foot-notes to Bagchi’s translation, but they 
may be due to a more or less free translation rather than to a difference 
in redaction °). 

The differences between our Vibhanga text and that of the Nalanda 
bricks are far more important. In quite a few cases, the Nalanda text is 
far more elaborate ; this proves to be especially the case with the definition 
of Avidya, and, in a lesser degree, with those of Namaripa, Jara and Marana, 
whereas Trsna is divided into a very different set of categories. 

In the definition of Avidya, we referred to the compound beginning 
with hina-prenita®, which is absent in cur version. These terms belong +o 
the man‘fold classifications of Karman; as a matter of faci, they can hardly 
be considered necessary, since they do not introduce any new elements i:. 
the definition of Avidya: they were probably added only for completeness’ 
sake. Hina refers to the dharmas of Phenomenal Existence in as far as 


64) Art. cit., p. 199. In our text, we represent us the Bhagavat addressing a small number 
of pupils; in the Nalanda text, the Bhagavat could hardly reach his audience without 
making use of his supernatural faculties (simhanada); in the Chinese version, however, 
the Jetavana itself was raised to a supernatural scene with gods resting upon clouds. 

65) ‘Aspects’ may not be the correct term. The Vibhanga defines Avidya by enumerating 
varicus important notions in Buddhism to which Ignorance applies, technically, the 
ajnanasthanami (Vyakhya in Cosmol. Bouddhique, p. 164, line 21). Only at the end 
of the definition we find what we may designate by ‘aspects’, viz. the terms anabhisa- 
maya, tamas and sammoha, which, together with ajnana, constitute Avidya. No attempt 

- at giving a real definition and determining the svabhava of Avidya is made. 

66) The Chinese version has an addition: “It is nescience in cause and nescience in its fruit” 
(art. cit., p. 202, note 9), where the Nalanda text has only: hetav ajnanam ; in addition 
to the latter, the text used by Hiuan Tsang may have had phale ’jnanam; the Chinese 
pilgrim probably read the whole passage: hetav ajnanam, phale ’jnar.am, hetuphalayor 
ajnanam, — It is curious that our text (a— A— 9) has in this connection: pratityasa- 
mutpade ajnanam, which occurs neither in the Nalanda text, nor in the Chinese version. 
It is the only instance of our text having extra terms. 
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they lead to re-birth, viz. if they belong to the Duhkha and Samudaya Truths. 
Pranita, on the contrary, is especially applied to the Nirodha and Marga ®). 
Krsna and cukla are other terms which refer to Karman. Cukla is technically 
defined as kucalavydkrta ®*), the remaining Karman is krsna. 

Then, we have the term yathabhitasamprativedhe ’jnanam (Chinese 
version : ,,nescience in the insight into real nature of things”) ®). The same 
form yathabhita is also added at the very end of the Avidya definition. 
There, our text (a — B — 1) reads : ajnanam anabhisamayah tamas sammohah 
but the Nalanda text gives : yathabhitasydjndnam adarcanam anabhisamayah 
tamah sammohah. Neither yathabhiita nor adarcana are limited to Maha- 
yana ), but both notions are certainlv more developed there. 

In the explanation of the other Angas, the additions are less obvious, 
but they are not absent. The Angas Namariipa and Jaramarana both consist 
of two parts ; accordingly, in both cases the definitions comprise two distinct 
portions with a statement at the end implying that, in the Angas, these 
components should be conceived of as a unity. In our text (respectively in 
a—B—8 and in b— B— 9) this ‘unity’ is only expressed by the words tad 
ubhayam, but the Nalanda text adds after these: aikadhyam abhisamksipya, 
literally : ,,throwing them together into a unity” ™). 


87) Abhidh. Koca, VII pp. 32 sq.; Mahavyutpatti, 54, No. 12 (edition Minaiev, p. 19). 
Cf, also Abhidh. Koca Vya., edition by Lévi and Stcherbatskij in Bibl. Buddh. XXI 
(1918), ad Bhas. I, 33, 14, where Yacomitra defines hina and pranita by klista and 
aklista respectively. 

68) Abhidh. Koca, IV, pp. 129 sq.; Mahavyutpatti, 48, No. 43 (p. 18). 

69) The term samprativedha does not seem to occur in the Abhidharmakoca, but it 
occurs Divya, p. 46: caturaryesatyasamprativedhaki dharmadecana, in connection with 
splitting up the mountain of Satkayadrsti by means cf a vajra. But the Divyavadana 
contains additions in Mahayana spirit (Winternitz, Geschichte, II, 1, pp. 221 sq.) 
and this might well be one of them. For yathabhuta, cf. note 70. 

70) Both terms are used in the Abhidharmakoca. In Mahayana, however, they play a very 
prominent role: yathabhuta, ,,.s it really is”, applies to the Hichest Truth (perama: tha- 
satya); cf. the expression yathabhutam prajanati, which occurs innumerable times in 
the Prajnaparamitas and in Mahayana in general (cf. E. Obermiller, Ind. Hist. Qu., 
9, 1933, p. 1028). Darcana refers to the mystic vision of that Truth. The important 


Point is not whether these terms occur in Hinayana, too, — there is not much which 
is really ‘new’ in Mahayana — but the fact that the addition of these terms was 


considered necessary. And this is obviously due to Mahayana. 

1) The other versions of the Namariipa definition, which differ from each other in 
some small details only, have this same additional passage; cf. notes 85 to 90 
to this Introduction and note 36 to the Translation, where the versions in the Madhya- 
makavrtti, Ciksadsamuccaya and Bodhic.-panhjika are compared. The Abhidharmakoca, 
i.e. the Bhasya by Vasubandhu, seems to agree with our version; cf. the trans- 
lation by De la Vallée Poussin, Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 85: ,,Le naman et le ripa, 
ces deux sont nommés namaripa”. The Vyakhya ad III, 44, 29 (Cosm. Bouddhique, 
p. 172) adds that this is the explanation of the Vibhanga (vibhanga evam nirdecad iti) 
in the Pratityasamutpadasiitra, the explanation of Namaripa (Pratityasamutpadasiitre 
namarupavibhanga evam nirdecat), after which the beginning (nama katamat? Catvaro 
*rupinah skandha iti. Rapam katamat? Yat kim cid rupam..... ) and the end (yac 
ca rupam yac ca nama tad ubhayam namartipam ity ucyata iti) are quoted. 
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Among the characteristic features of Old Age, the Nalanda text adds 
the expressive compound khulakhulapracvasakadyatd, referring to difficiult 
breathing, and among those of Death it gives the additional term tsmano 
hdnih, which refers to the coldness of a corpse. 

It is evident that almost all the differences consist of additions in the 
Nalanda text 7). They prove to be rather frequent if compared to the small 
differences (in two passages only) between the Nalanda text and the Chinese 
version. In the latter case, the difference in age cannot well amount to much 
less than a century, if the Nalanda bricks should be dated sixth century 
A.D. 7). As the differences between our Vibhanga text and that of the 
Nalanda bricks are far more pronounced, it seems only natural to assume at 
least a century’s difference, if not more. In any case, our version must be 
considered substantially older. 

There is one detail which might be very important because it concerns 
a real difference in definition. In the Nalanda text of the Vibhanga, Trsna, 
Thirst, is taken to be of three kinds: kamatrsnd, riipatrsnd, and adripyatrsna 
(line 15). This is the only usual division in Mahayana sources. The Hinayana 
sources, however, give a great variety of kinds of Thirst and the three items 
given here constitute only one of the possibilities 4). As a matter of fact, 
the division into Kama, Ripa and Artipya is the usual one for Bhava in 
all of the sources, whether Hinayana or Mahayana. Existence is analyzed 
into the three levels, the three realms (dhatu) in which existence is possible. 
If then the same division is applied to Trsna, this means that the latter 
is interpreted as Thirst for Existence (bhavatrsna). Although such an 
interpretation is logical enough, there is a slight objection against it: the 
Angas Trsna and Bheva do not follow each other in the Pratityasamutpada 
formula, but are separated by Unpadana. The latter is of the utmest impor- 
tance from a dogmatic point of view: it is essentially attachment to either 
pleasures or wrong views ™). Owing to such attachment, Karnian is produced 


72) Fors a single exception, cf. note 66 above. The addition of pratityasamutoade ’jnanam 
is however totally superfluous; it could not be considered an addition in the true 
meaning of the term; on the contrary, in cases like this one, it is probable that 
the omission of the words is due to a later recension avoiding the verbosity of 
the previous one, but adding a number of terms considered necessary. One notes 
the same tendency in a small number of other cases; thus, the Nalanda text replaces 
the awkward and completely useless repetitions in vuddhe ajnanam dharmme ajnanam 
samghe ajnanam by vuddhadharmasamghesv ajnanam and may therefore be considered 
normalizing: nothing is omitted, but the text becomes much clearer. The Vyakhya 
ad Abhidh. Koca, 40, 5 (p. 164; cf. the quotation by De la Vallée Poussin, Abhidh. 
Koga, III, p. 75, note 2) quotes the Vibhanga (without however mentioning the source) 
in the same form as in our version with six terms; in other respects the avidyavibhanga 
is shorter there. 

73) This is the approximate date suggested by Chakravarti on account of the type of 
script used. Cf. Epigr. Ind., 21 (1934) p. 194. 

%4) References will be given in note 137 to the Translation. 

75) Properly speaking, these are only the first two kinds of Upadana. The third and 
fourth items are less important since they are already implied in drstyupadana: 
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which will lead to re-birth. The consequence was that Upadana had to be 
interpreted as Thirst in a very high degree — the conclusion which was 


indeed drawn in Mahayana *). 
This, however, represents a later development. The Pali sources, as a 


rule, take Trsna in the meaning of ‘desire’ in a general sense and divided 
it into six kinds, each of them linked with one of the six classes of sense 
objects (sad visayah: visible, audible etc. matter) which may become the 
objects of desire ; in other words, they interpret Trsna as kamatrsna. Other 
interpretations, however, are also not unknown. Buddhaghosa, systematizing 
the different kinds of Thirst mentioned in the Nikayas, arrives by means of 
various combinations at the impressive numbe> of a hundred-and-eight kinds 


of Thirst 7). 
The Vaibhasikas of Kashmir, in their turn, aiso arranged the different 


kinds of Thirst in order. They laid the main stress upon the set of kama, 
bhava and vibhava 78), which they interpreted as thirst for pleasure, for 
existence and for non-existence respectively. The first item ‘was taken to 
refer to pleasure in this life, the second to eternal existence, the. third to 


cilavratopadana cannot be separated from cilavrataparamarcadrsti, and atmavadopadana 
is almost identical with satkayadrsti. 

76) - Upadana is defined as trsnavaipulya (Calistambhas. in Ciksas., p. 222, and Bodhic.-panij., 
p. 388) or as trsnavivrddhi (Dacabh., p. 48); important references by De la -Vallée 
Poussin, Siddhi, TI, pp. 488 sq. 

7) Visuddhimagga, chap. XVII; the passage was translated by Warren, Buddhism in 
Translations (1922), pp. 178-189. The number 108 is based upon the combination 
of the six kinds of objects of sense, the triad kama, bhava, vibhava, the triad past, 
present and future and the 54 combinations of the above categories either exterior 
or interior. 

78) Cf. the VibhasA quotation in Abhidh. Koca, V, p. 29, note. The Savtrantikas and 
Vasubandhu o-ly recognize the triad of Kama, Ripa and Ariapya (Abhidh. Koga. 
IIT, pp. 85 sq.; Vyakhya in Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 172, ad Bhasya 45, 2; cf. Vasubandhu’s 
commentary to the Pratityasamutpadasiitra, Tucci, art. cit., p. 616: tisracs> trsna 
iti vistarah / at-api bhagavata kamaruparapyabhedena trsnayah prabheda ukto na tu 
svabhavata, ,,(in trsnapratyayam upadanam), the three thirsts (are referred to) ; 
here, however, the Bhagavat explains (only) the variety of thirst by analyzing it 
into Kama, Ripa and Aripya, not, however, its real nature”; this division is con- 
sidered intentional: vineyavicesapeksayeti, ,,considering the different kinds of people 
to be converted”. We understand that Vasubandhu explains that this division of Thirst 
was given by the Bhagavat not because it is essential, but because it is important to 
distinguish these three kinds in view of the people to be converted. People suffering 
from thirst for Kama should be explained that the body they love is nothing but 

* amass of bones, blood, etc., doomed to decay; but those suffering from thirst for 
Aripya all know this very well and should be converted by other arguments (by 
refuting, for instance, the theories about an eternal soul). It does not appear what division 
Vasubandhu did consider essential; in any case, it was not the Vaibhasika definition, 
which is not less abhiprayika. It is in any case clear that Vasubandhu used the version 
as we have it in the Nalanda bricks. — For the terms bhava and vibhava, cf. also 
Mahavastu, III, p. 448, where we have bhavadrsti = cacvatadrsti, and vibhavadrsti = 
ucchedadrsti. Buddhist texts often use vibhava as the opposite of sambhava; cf. 
Dacabh., ed. Rahder, p. 47, sub VI B: mahakarunaparipuranartham lokasya sambhavam 
‘ca vibhavam ca vyavalokayate. 
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extinction after death. Thus, the two latter kinds of Trsna refer to the 
wrong views about the two extremes (antagrahadrsti): The reason why 
Mahayana confined itself to the set of kama, riipa and aripya may be con- 
jectured: it is difficult to see how vibhava-trsna should be interpreted ; 
in order to arrive at the interpretation mentioned, it is necessary to take 
vibhava in a very special sense, its usual meaning being ,,power’’, ,,richness”’, 
etc. If vibhava can be. interpreted as ,,liberation from Existence”, there is 
nothing wrong with it. In addition, the interpretation of bhavatrsna as 
cdcvatabhavatrsna is not self-evident. 

Now it is interesting to note that our Vibhanga ee in intone! to 
the Nalanda version, mentions the set kdma, bhava, vibhava (b—A—6), 
which is presumably considered the essential classification of Trsna, thus 
following the orthodox Sarvastivadin view. 

_ Although it is not doubtful that the kama, bhava: vibhava division 
represents an older stage of speculation than that into kdéma, rtpa, aripya, 
it is very difficult to state anything definite about when the substitution 
took place. Moreover, a simple substitution would be out of place here; 
these two classifications may have existed together for centuries,. but in 
different sects. The most interesting point is that our text here follows the 
Sarvastivadin point of view, whereas the Nalanda version gives the usual 
Mahayana division of Trsna. This point alone, though very characteristic, 
is not sufficient for assuming a direct relation between our Vibhanga text 
and the Sarvastivadins. There are however some minor points which would 
point to the same direction. In our Vibhanga version no influence of Mahayana 
can be traced ; the few points, however, in which the Nalanda version differs 
from our text, consist of additions in the former text which are undovbtedly 
due to Mahayana influence, esnecially in the case.of. the very beginninz 
of the text. The same applies to the addition of the terms yathabhitasam- 
prativedhe *jnanam and yathabhitasyajnanam. One has the clear impression 
_ that the Vibhanga text, such as we have it in the Nalanda bricks, is an 

adaptation to Mahayana of a text which originally belonged to Hinayana. 
Only some slight additions were necessary for that purpose. This case seems 
to have been a common one. It is very probable, for instance, that the 
Lalitavistara, one of the most famous Mahayana texts, is in its present form 
a vaipulya version of what originally was a treatise of the Sarvastivadins “). 
Our case could be compared with that of the Lalitavistara. 

Among the Hinayana Schools writing in Sanskrit, the Sarvastivadins 
were the only ones known to have possessed a real canon; in addition, they 
were the only ones known to have developed missionary activity outside 
India and it is evident that the presence of our text in Indonesia is to be 
attributed to such an activity. Since our Vibhanga version shows no Mahayana 
influence and, in addition, is written in correct Sanskrit, there is another 


79) Cf. Winternitz, Geschichte, II, 1 (1913), p. 194, and Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of 
‘Mahayana Buddhism (1930), p. 105. 
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argument in favour of a direct connection between our Vibhanga and the 
Sarvastivada School of Buddhism. 

Only one Sarvastivadin missionary, who stayed for many years in 
Indonesia, is known by name. It is Gunavarman, the son of a king of Kashmir, 
who visited the country of Ché6-po in the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D. 8°) in order to preach Buddhism there. The time of his visit, which 
preceded the Nalanda text by about one and a half centuries, would agree 
with the period which we assumed above on account of the differences 
between the Vibhanga versions of the Nalanda bricks and of our gold plates. 
From a palaeographic point of view, so early a date would hardly present 
any difficulty. Although the text in its present form cannot be considered 
very old (it might be referred to the eighth century), we already drew 
attention to some palaeographic features which belong to a much earlier age. ° 
We concluded that these obvious archaisms could only be accounted for satis- 
factorily by presuming that the text was copied from a manuscript which 
had been written several centuries before. 

Now we have the famous testimony by I-tsing that about one and a 
half centuries after Gunavarman’s visit, the Sarvastivada School had great 
influence in the lands of the South Sea — a testimony which has never 
yet been confirmed by epigraphy *). Like many other texts, no doubt. 
our Sitra and Vibhanga must have been copied and re-copied during some 
centuries, until they were reproduced on these gold plates for some unknown 
reason; at the same time different texts, which will be examined below, 
were added to the Sitra-Vibhanga. Although it is evident that any special 
connection with the activity of Gunavarman is conjectural, several indications 
would agz-ee with the view that our text was brought to Indonesia in about 
the 5th ceutury A. D. 

There is no doubt that both the Sttra and the Vibhanga texts were 
famous in Buddhism. The Vibhanga definitions of the Pratityasamutpadangas 
have been well-known and were frequently quoted in Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts. Curiously enough, these quotations almost always exhibit small dif- 
ferences. A few examples will be sufficient. 

The Vibhanga definition of Avidya is referred to in the Abhidharmakoca 
and quoted by the mere mention of its first term piirvadnte ’jianam in 
Vasubandhu’s Bhasya and with some greater detail (though also in a abbre- 
viated form) in Yacomitra’s Vyakhya *). The Vibhanga definition of Avidya 
known by Yacomitra seems to agree with that extant in the Chinese Samyukta 


80) P. Pelliot, Deux Itinéraires, B.E.F.E.O., IV (1904), pp. 274 sq. — Cf. Krom, 
Geschiedenis*, p. 82 sq. An important account of the life and travels of Gunavarman 
was translated by Ed. Chavannes in J’oung Pao, Série II, Vol. V, pp. 193 — 206. 
Gunavarman lived between 367 and 431 A.D. 

81) Cf. Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 108; Ccedés, Histoire, p. 146. Both scholars agree in 
trusting I-tsing’s statements; there really is no reason to doubt the correctness of 
the account by the Chinese pilgrim, who was not only perfectly honest, but also 
learned and well informed. 

82) Bhasya ad kar. III, 28, a-b, translated by De la Vallée Poussin in Cosmol. Bouddh., 
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translation, which is however decidedly shorter than the definitions in our 
text, in that of the Nalanda bricks and Hiuan Tsang’s translation **), especially 
in its latter part. Thus, the only definition of Karman mentioned there is 
that into kucala, akucala and avyakrta, whereas our text adds its divisions 
into sa@vadya and anavadya and into sevitavya and asevitavya (a—A—9 
to 11). As we saw above, the Nalanda text and (still more) Hiuan Tsang’s 
translation add a number of other terms (hinapranita etc.). It is curious that 
the Vyakhya and the sane es Samyukta have madhydnte (jnanam) instead 
of our purvaparinte (a— A—7) ; the Samyukta probably read avyakrtesv 
(ajtanam) instead of atten in our text. 

The Vibhanga definition of Jara is also quoted in the Vyakhya and 
proves to have been famous in Buddhism in general; most descriptions of 
Old Age in Buddhism reproduce some of the Vibhanga terms *). 

An interesting portion is the Vibhanga definition of Namartipa, which 
is often reproduced but with more or less differences in details. It is briefly 
referred to by Vasubandhu in the Abhidharmakoca (Bhasya) and quoted 
by Yacomitra in an abbreviated form *) ; more or less full versions occur 
in Candrakirti’s commentary to Nagarjuna’s Muilamadhyamakakarikas (the 
Prasannapada) **), the Bodhicaryavatarapanjika *") and the Ciksasamuccaya 
(in all of the three cases based upon the Calistambhastitra) **). As was 


p. 39, lines 17 sq., and Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 75; the Vyakhya ad Bhasya, 40, 5, in 
Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 164. 

83) Samyukta, 12, 21, and 18, 3; cf. De la Vallée Poussin’s note 1 to Abhidh. Koga, 
III, p. 92, and note 2 to ibid., p. 75. It is curious that the Samyukta reads avaranam 
instead of sammohah at the end of the Avidya exolanation (our text, a -- B — 1); 
as we noted above, this translation was prepared by Gunabhadra in the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. Numerous references 10 definitions of Avidya are given 
by De la Vallée Poussin, Tiéorie des douze causes (1913), pp. 6-9. 

84) Abhidh. Koca, III, note 2 to p. 88; Vyakhya ad Bhasya, 45, 31, in Cosmol. Bouddh., 
p. 173. Further references are given by De la Vallée Poussin at the place first 
quoted here. Cf. also notes 60 sqq. to the Translation, below. — The differences 
from the Pali versions are interesting; cf. Digha, II, p. 305 (Majjhima, I, p. 49; 
Rhys Davids-Stede, s.v. jara): ya tesam sattanam tamhi sattatmukaye jara jtranata 
khandiccam paliccam valittacata ayuso samhani indriy2nam paripako. The beginning 
Ya ..... jara does not occur in any of the Sanskrit versions; it may be considered 
superfluous: if an individual creature is born in a definite sattvanikaya, it is self- 
evident that he becomes old in the same group of creatures. To khandicca (,,the 
state of being broken, of teeth’, Rhys Davids-Stede, Pali Dictionary, s.v.) corresponds, 
in the Sanskrit versions, khalitya, “baldness”. There is no doubt that the Pali version 
is more satisfactory here; the order in which the different laksanas of Old Age are 
given is not irrelevant and, in addition, the loss of teeth is certainly more characteristic 
of Old Age than that of hairs. But for that very reason, the term khandicca might 
well be a later correction, or, at least, there is no indication that it should be 
more archaic. 

85) Quoted in note 71, above. 

86) Madhyamakavrtti, edition by De la Vallée Poussin in Bibl. Buddh., 21 (1931), p. 9. 

87) Edition by De la Vallée Poussin, Bibl. Indica (1901-14), p. 388; cf. note 130 to 
the Translation. 

88) Edition hy Bendall, Bibl. Buddh., I (1902),.p. 222 (with important notes.to the text). 
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noted by De la Vallée Poussin *), all these quotations differ in detail, 
though agreeing in the main points. Obviously, the definition presented 
difficulties to the copyists. In our text the Namartipa definition occurs 
twice (a—B—5 to 8, and e—A-—8 to 10), both times with numerous 
mistakes °°). The division of Vijfiana into sad vijndnakayah, of Sadayatana 
into sad ddhyatmikany dyatanani, and of Sparca into sat sparcakayah, all 
occur in the Abhidharmakoca ®). Samskara, in the Vibhanga, is divided 
into the samskaras of body (kaya), speech (vac) and mind (manas). This 
is one of the usual divisions for karman °). Since the notions of samskara 
and karman are very much related °%), this division is comprehensible, but 
the use of the division into kaya, vaéc and manas is not in accordance with 
the texts. Samskara has several different, though related, connotations, but 
here we are only concerned with the second link of the Pratityasamutpada 
formula, technically, samskdadranga °*), i.e. those samskaras which condition 


Vijiiana. In this connection, it is irrelevant whether action has been accom- 


plished by body, speech or mind; the essential point is the moral tenor 
of action. Therefore, the usual division of samskdranga is into punya, apunya 
and dnefijya °°). Now it is remarkable that in another passage of the text 


89) Madhyamakavrtti, p. 5 (note). It is curious that the three versions quoted in notes 
86 to 88 are all quoted from the Calistambhasutra, but their wording is far from 
being identical; the Tibetan translations show differences again. It is remarkable 
that already in a comparatively early age (none of these texts seems to be later 
than the 7th century A.D.) the textual tradition of important definitions was rather 
uncertain; in this particular case, there is no question of different schools since the 
definitions are quoted in the same concexts and iead to the same conclusions. The MS 
traditions are only partly responsible tor these differences; only some of the l2sser 
differences may be considered scribal errors. 

90) But the second quotation is much worse than the first one. There, for instance, 
Ripa (in Namaripanga) is wrongly explained as visual matter (i.e. raupayatana). 
For reasons to be expounded at the end of this Introduction, we consider it « part 
of a clumsy interpolation. 

$1). Vijnananga: Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 85, note 1; cf. the Vyakhya (ad Bhas., 44, 21-23) in 
Cocmol. Bouddh., p. 172. — Sparcanga: Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 95; Vyakhya (ad Bhas., 
49, 26) in Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 177; cf. Abhidh. Koca, Index Général, p. 89. — Ayatana: 
Abhidh. Koga, I, p. 65. 

92) Abhidh. Koca, IV, kariké 1; cf. the references in the notes to the Translation. 

93) Warren (Buddhism in Translations, p. 116) even ‘translated’ samskara in the Pratitya- 
samutpada formula by karman. Most of the Hinayana sects (Abhidh. Koca, III, kar. 
21 Bb: samskarah purvakarmanah) limited Samskaranga to karman during past existence 
in as far as it ‘produced’ (abhisamskaroti) present existence and will produce new 
existences as long as it will not have lost its effect. 

84) Cf. infra, note 33 to the Translation. 

95) Cf. Calist. Satra quoted Ciksasamuccaya, p. 223, and Bodhic. panjika, p. 479 : punyopaga 
apunyopaga annjyopaga¢ cema ucyante ’vidyapratyayah samskara iti, — A combination 
of the two modes of division occurs in Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 84: “Il accomplit la 


triple action, corporelle, vocale, mentale ..... action non-méritoire (apunya), ..... 
action méritoire (punya), ..... action “invariable” (anifijya) ..... Ces actions sont les 


samskaras qui sont en raison de l’avidya’. Here, it does not seem doubtful! that 
Vasubandhu considered the division into punya etc. the more important one. 
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engraved in the gold plates, the Vibhanga division of Samskaranga is not 
considered correct, or rather, is considered a secondary division only ) ; 
it is there attributed to the opinion of ,,others” (anye punar ahuh .....:, 
g— B—4 to 5). The point is that more than one division of Samskaranga 
is mentioned in the canonical texts, so that the problem arose which of these 
should be considered primary; this point is the more complicated since 
Samskara is also implied in the third link of the Pratityasamutpada formula 
(Samskaraskandha in Namarapanga). This detail is especially important 
because it may cast some light upon the relation between the Sttra-Vibhanga 
and the rest of the text to be discussed hereafter. 

The importance of the Pratityasamutpadasiitra and its Vibhanga appears 
not only from the quotations in Buddhist literature, but also from the translat- 
ions and commentaries. We already mentioned the translation by Hiuan Tsang. 
A detailed commentary was written by Vasubandhu; its coinplete text is 
preserved in a Tibetan translation, but important fragments of the original 
were discovered by Tucci in Nepal ®"). The latter appears to be an interesting 
text, in which almost every word of the Siitra-Vibhanga is accounted for. 
As this commentary is important for the correct understanding of the text, 
a few examples will be quoted. 

In the beginning of the Sitra, the expression pratityasamutpddasyadth 
is used with reference to the formula of Dependent Origination (a — A — 2) ; 
this might suggest the opinion that Pratityasamutpada has a beginning in 
its narrow sense, viz. a beginning which would be uncaused in that case. 
In order to avoid such a wrong opinion °°), Vasubandhu explains that the 
term dGdi is used with reference to the Suttra-Vibhanga as a whole: the 
Siitra is termed addi because it precedes the more detailed exposition in the 
Vibhanga ; it is the wddega preceding the nirdeca ®). — The words saédhu 


98) Cf. the whole passage from g — A — 10 to g — B — 4. There, the division into 
ka;"a, vac and manas is considered a subdivision of that into kugala etc. A similar 
combination of the twc modes of division of Samskaranga is given in the A’adhya- 
makavrtti, p. 543. 

97) Quoted in note 43, above. The original title of Vasubandhu’s commentary may have 
been Pratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdeca, rather than Pratityasamutpadavyakhya as 
Tucci presumed (with Vibhanga as the designation of the separate chapters); cf. 
De la Vallée Poussin, Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 281, and the references given there. 

98) Cf. also Abhidh. Koca, Ill, karika 19 d; Bhasya, translation in Abhidh. Koga, III, 
pp. 70 sq. (about ayonicomanasikara as the cause of Avidya). The importance attached 
by Vasubandhu to this point might be the indication of a controversy among Buddhist 
schools. Especially the Vaibhasika conception of Pratityasamutpada as twelve different 
‘states’ (avastha) might easily lead to the conception of the first state as some original 
stuff, a conception that may be traced in Brahmanic schools (Vaicesika, Vedanta). 
The idea of an asamskrtadharma called Pratityasamutpada is attributed to various 
Buddhist schools (cf. supra, note 49). 

9%) Art. cit., p. 61: adir uddeco nirdecasya tatpurvakatvat ; tena cadiyate yasmat pratitya- 
samutpadah, ,adi (here) means ‘statement’; (it is denoted as adi, ‘beginning’) because 
it precedes the explanation (i.e. the Vibhanga); so (it is styled ‘beginning’), because 
(the exposition of) Pratityasamutpada begins with it (i.e. with the Sitra)”’. — Cf. also 
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ca susthu ca manasikuruta, ,bear it well and firmly in mind”, are not to 
be taken as a needless repetition of three rather similar terms: they have 
a pregnant meaning and are used to avoid three particular dosas, viz. bad 
listening, bad understanding and bad memory 1%). 

For our purpose the most interesting question concerns which text 
Vasubandhu used. Did the Bhagavat address himself to the bhiksus (as in 
our text), to a definite number of bhiksus (as in the Nalanda text), or to 
.Cravakas, Bodhisattvas, gods and men” (as in the version which Hiuan Tsang 
translated into Chinese)? This point is difficult to be ascertained, although 
we have a slight indication that Vasubandhu used a relatively elaborate 
version. He makes a remark about bhiksavah in a—A—2 1) and tries 
to explain why the Bhagavat addresses the monks and no others. At first, 
one would conclude that Vasubandhu used a text in which only bhiksus 
are mentioned, but this does not prove to be the case: such a conclusion 
would be correct only if the word bhikstin in a —— A —1 had been concerned. 
The Chinese version, however, makes Vasubandhu’s remark understandable. 
There, it appears that the Bhagavat, although surrounded by a large group 
in which gods are also included, always uses “o monks” as a mode of address. 
This is a point which needs explanation. Now Vasubandhu states that the 
reason is that the monks are the best bhdjana, etc. ; therefore, he especially 
addresses the monks in the small intercalated sentences, in spite of the fact 
that many others are listening, too. Only in that case, Vasubandhu’s explanat- 
ion makes sense. Thus, the obvious conclusion is that the audience did not 
consist only of monks. Then, Vasubandhu’s version must have been more 
elaborate than ours; on the other hand, it certainly was less elaborate 
than the version used by Hiuan Tsang, for it is easy to see that the explanat- 
ion of the monks being the best bha@jana could not possibly have been given 
if there were Bodhisatitvas amcag the audience of the Bhagavat (as in the 
Chinese version). This fact does not necessarily prove that the text used 
by Vasubandhu was later than our version (slightly different versions may 
have been used by different, though contemporary, sects), but in view of 
the authority of Vasupandhu all over the world of Sanskrit Buddhism, it 
would not seem very probable that, at least in the great Buddhist centres, 


the very beginning of the first fragment: ktva vidhir vijnayate; na purvakalakriyartha 
iti, The text of the Siitra proves that vidhir does not belong to the Sutra text, as 
Tucci wrongly supposed: it appears that vidhir is the explanation of another term 
in the Stitra, presumably of adi; we may reconstitute: <<adir ity>uktva vidhir 
vijnayate. 

100) The third of these is illustrated by the simile of a water-cask, which does not catch 
rain because its opening is placed at the wrong side. 

101) Presumably, Vasubandhu read the sentence: pratityasamutpadasyadim vo bhiksavo 
vibhangam cadecgayisyami. Our text of this passage has been badly copied [vo was 
omitted and instead of vibhangam, °adim (written adin, with samdhi) is repeated]. 
The order of the words explained makes the reconstruction of the text, which was 
explained, possible, and it follows that bhiksavah in the sentence just quoted and 
not in any other place, was commented upon. 
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a pre-Vasubandhu version’ would have remained in use for centuries 
afterwards 19). Unfortunately, the problem of when Vasubandhu lived has 
not yet been completely solved ; after a long controversy, the most generally 
accepted opinion is fifth century A.D. 1°). Then, our version could be 
earlier and, probably, it could not be very much later. Although this line 
of argument necessarily remains rather vague, it might agree very well with 
the conclusion arrived at above, where we presumed about a century’s 
difference with the Nalanda text. In that case, the following chronological 


table can be established : 


(1) The Indonesian Vibhanga text (beginning of Vth century ?) ; 
(2) The text used by Vasubandhu (first half of Vth century 7?) ; 
(3) The Nalanda text (VIth century) ; 

- (4) The Vibhanga text translated by Hiuan Tsang in 661 1%). 


The relation between the Stitra-Vibhanga and the following part of 
the text engraved on the plates is rather a loose one. This appears clearly 
from the way in which these parts are connected. In b—B—10, we read 
the beginning of the final formula in the same form as it is given in the 
Nalanda text. The sentence, however, is not continued up to the end since 
it did not agree with the fact that a new portion was following ; as a matter 
of fact, the sentence is terminated only in h— A—1 to 2. Thus, the entire 
following portion was intercalated, as it were, into the final sentence of the 
original Vibhanga. Only a slight change in the wording has proved necessary : 
it is stated that the Bhagavat, after having terminated the Siitra (plus 
Vibhanga), will now proceed to explain also the ‘meaning’ (artha) of Depen- 
dent Origination. The term artha here refers to the deeper meaning of 
Pratityasamutpada and is contrasted with vibhanga, which refers only to 
the analysis of the separate Angas into various sub-categories. The ‘meaning’ 
of Dependent Origination is stated to be expressed in a number of Clokas, 
which are worked out in rather a long treatise. There, the meaning of 
Dependent Origination is discussed from two different points of view, both 


102) Cf. the remarks by De la Vallée Poussin on the attitude of later Buddhism towards 
the Abhidharmakoca, a work which soon after its appearance eclipsed most of the older 
Abhidharma literature (Abhidharmakoca, Introduction, 1931, p. XIV). Initially, there 
was however much opposition in the ‘orthodox’ Sarvastivadin circles (op. cit., p. XII). 
Vasubandhu’s commentary on the Pratityasamutpadasitra and °vibhanga seems to give 
the same views as the Koca. There are no apparent Viinanavada influences, so that 
the commentary must be assigned to the earlier period of Vasubandhu’s activity. 

103) The problem of when Vasubandhu lived is closely connected with that of when his 
brother Asanga did (and therefore, indirectly, with the question of the authorship 
of the Castras attributed to Maitreya-Asanga). ‘Early fifth century A.D.’ is the 
conclusion arrived at by De la Vallée Poussin in chapter 11 of the Introduction 
to his Abhidharmakoca translation (where full references to other opinions are given). 
Cf. also D. Friedmann, Madhydantavibhagatika (1935), Introduction, pp. I sqq. 

204) As mentioned above, the Pali recensions, showing too many differences, are left out 
of account. On the date of Hiuan Tsang’s translation, cf. also note 60, above. 
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connected with the relations supposed to exist between the different Angas. 
Thus, this portion of the text may roughly be divided into two parts. In 
the first of these, the twelve niddnas are divided into one to twelve groups, 
based upon various modes of classification. In the second portion, the relation 
between the two first links of the chain is examined in detail and conclusions 
are drawn there-from. Both portions together constitute a very small treatise 
about Pratityasamutpada. 

The name of this treatise is not mentioned in the text, but may perhaps 
be inferred from an allusion in f—A—1, where we read the words: evam 
upadistah pratityasamutpddavidhih ; the use of upadistah there might show 
that the text was considered to be an Upadeca, ,,instruction” 1%). Its ccmplete 
title may have been : Pratityasamutpadavibhangopadega or something similar. 
The text seems to be unknown from other sources. | 

As to its external form, the Upadeca, as we shall henceforward indicate 
this part of the text, consists of a number of Clokas, which are subsequently 
explained in the prose text. The relation between Clokas and prose is a 
rather loose one; the latter is all but a commentary on these Clokas. We 
might rather consider the Clokas a kind of: motto above the treatise. 

Three of these (the first ones) are only indirectly connected with the 
Upadeca; they also occur on the small plates of our set (i and j) and 
have already been referred to above 1°). The three following Clokas bear 
directly upon the prose text. 

The first of these is perfectly clear. It is stated that Pratityasamutpaaa 
may be considered to be single, twofold, etc., up to twelvefold. The form 
of the strophe is rather clumsy; it could hardly be expected otherwise in 
view of the necessity of mentioning all the numerals from onc +o twelve. 
Its meaning is hewever clear. Pratitya (here used substantivally) is stated 


105) On the exact meaning of upedeca, cf. Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhis.a 
(1930), pp. 10 sqq.; p. 10: “It certainly means ‘Instruction’ and this is supported 
by the Tibetan rendering of the term”. Cf. also De la Vallée Poussin, Abhidh. Kogca, 
Introduction, etc. (1931), p. XX, translating a passage from Gunamati’s Castra: 
“Apres la disparition du Bouddha, Ananda, Katyayana, etc. lirent-publiérent ce 
quils avaient entendu. Pour expliquer le sens du Siitra, comme les disciples font, ils 
firent un Castra expliquant le Sttra, qui est donc nommé sutra-upadeca. La Vibhasa 
ensuite, de ce qui se trouvait dans cet upadeca, tira un upadeca’”’. It is in any case 
clear that, unlike Siitra and also Vibhanga, the use of Upadeca is limited to scriptures 
which, in the form of CaAstras (i.e. not, for instance, in that of a word-for-word 
commentary) giving a more or less systematic account, aimed at explaining the 
Doctrine. The term is never used for the words of the Buddha, although the Upadecas 
ate always based upon the latter. The three portions of our text may be defined 
Uddeca (the Siitra), Nirdecga, (the Vibhanga) and Upadeca (the Castra). Upadeca 
is one of the nine or twelve divisions of the scriptures, but only in the Mahayana 
lists; cf. Kern, Geschied., II, p. 370. The Mahayana list of ten Angas is given in 
Mahavy. 62, 1-12 (p. 21); Dharmas., sect. LXII (p. 13), Saddharmap. and other sources 
mention nine divisions (references in Dharmas., p. 48). In either case, Upadeca is 
the last item mentioned. 

108) Supra, p. 57 sqq. 
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to grow out of (°ja) all of nine links (anga) and to have originated (utpanna) 
in a ten- and eleven-fold state, though it is to be considered twelvefold. 
A large portion of the text explains in what ways Dependent Origination 
is single, twofold etc. (from c—A—T7 to e—A—¥7). 

The last two Clokas are in a very bad state; in the first one some 
words have been left out, as appears from the metre, but the second one 
has not been copied at all; it may however be- reconstructed out of the 
words which are explained in a kind of commentary one after the other. 
Obviously, these Clokas were difficult to understand (and, perhaps, difficult 
to read in the original manuscript).. Since they refer to the second portion 
of the Upadeca (from f— A—1 to h— A— 2), they will be discussed after 
the first portion. 

After the last of these strophes, the prose text dealing with the first. 
of them does not begin immediately. First, by way of an introduction, the 
etymology of the term pratityasamutpada is given. ‘Etymology’ should be 
taken is its ‘etymological’ meaning here : the true, real meaning of the term 
as it may be established by analysis. Such etymologies often serve as a 
kind of peg on which theories may be hung; they are frequently used to 
that purpose in Buddhist literature. The Abhidharmakocga gives numerous 
examples 17), including the term pratityasamutpdda 18). The latter discussion 
appears to be of direct importance for the interpretation given in our text. 

From a grammarian’s point of view, the form pratitya can be interpreted 
either as a gerund, or (theoretically) as a gerundive. In the Abhidharmakoga, 
the Vaibhasika doctor takes the former view (as we do) and interprets 
pratityasamutpada as: “combined origination (samutpdda) in dependence on 
(lit.: going towards, prati-itya) [other dharmas]”. The Sautrantika dcctor 
disagrees and argues that the gerurd denotes preceding action; but how, 
then, could something go towards something else before it is actually in 
existence ? That would be absurd. Therefore, he takes pratitya as a gerun- 
dive ; itya means “what must go” !%), ite. “perishable” “doomed to destruction” 


107) Thus, dharma is derived from the root dhr “because it ‘holds’ (possesses) its own 
characteristic marks” (svalaksanadharanat, Abhidh. Koga, I, p. 4). Gandharva, an 
important concept in some of the Buddhist Schools for the definition of the intermediate 
state between death and re-birth (antarabhava; for the background of the Gandharva 
theory, cf. De la Vallée Poussin, Indo-Européens, etc., 1936, p. 288), is explained as 
gandha + the root arv (known from the Dhatupatha), thus meaning “il mange l’odeur” 
(Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 47). This agrees with the Buddhist conception of an intermediate 
being consisting of Karman only, and conceived of as something semi-material. By 
means of this etymology, a popular belief could be incorporated into Buddhism. 

108) Ibidem, III, pp. 78-81; the Vyakhya in Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 166, line 3 to p. 169, line 8. 

103) Cf. ibidem, III, p. 80, note 3; the Vyakhya in Cosm. Bouddh., p. 168: itau gatau 
sadhava ityah / tatra sadhur iti yatpratyayah / itau vinastau sadhavah / anavasthayina 
ity arthah / samupasargah samavayartham dyotayati, i.e. “things which are itya are 
‘good to iti’, i.e. to go; the suffix yat (i.e. -ya of the gerundive) means ‘good for that’; 
the meaning is that they are ‘good to go’, i.e. ‘good for destruction’, i.e. ‘unstable’ ; 
the particle sam conveys the meaning of contact”. This explanation of itya is based 
on Panini, Asfadhy., III, 1, kar. 109 (eti-stu-cas-vr-dr-jusah kyap), and the form 
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(vinagvara) ; prati is distributive, utpada means apparition. Therefore, 
pratityasamutpdda means: ,combined origination of perishable things, due 
to such and such a complex of causes” 11°). Thus, the Sautrantika’s view 
on Dependent Origination lays particular stress on two aspects of it: (1) each 
result is due to a complex of causes, (2) each result is necessarily unstable. 

If now we return to the definition given in our text (c— A—5 sq.), 
it is evident that the latter agrees in the main with the Sautrantika’s point 
of view. In pratitya, prati is explained as angam prati, ,,with reference to 
each link” and is therefore interpreted vipsdrtham ; the form itya is taken 
as a gerundive, too, since it is explained by kotha, ,,decay” *). 

The Sautrantika’s view is especially important because it has become the 
main base of the Mahayanic conception of Dependent Origination. Nagarjuna, 
in his Malamadhyamakakarikas, takes up the Sautrantika interpretation and 
uses it to prove the voidness (ciinyata) of all that arises in dependence ™%). 
Whatever is doomed to decay as soon as it arises does not possess any ,,nature 
of its own” (svabhdva), it is ‘void’; how could there be any real arising 
of entities which have no real existence ? 1%). Oppositions such as samudaya 
and nirodha lose their force if both are void. As will appear in the course 
of this Introduction, the main points of this conclusion have been accepted 
in our treatise, too. 

The first portion of the Upadeea refers to the Cloka in which Dependent 
Origination is stated to be simple, twofold, etc., up to twelvefold. Like the 
whole text, it is composed in the form of questions and answers. — In what 
way is Dependent Origination twofold ? — Because it means Cause and 
Fruit. — After that, the Angas which are Cause and those which are Fruit 
are enumerated. In this way, the different divisions of the links of the 
Pratityasamutpada formula are discussed. The arrengement is progressive, 
based on numerical categories. 

Such a ‘numerical’ arrangement of thoughts is frequently met with in 


actuall,; occurs in the Bhattikavya (probably to illustrate Panini’s rule), but it could 
not have the meaning supposed by the Bhadanta (it would rather mean .,to whom or 
to what one should go”; cf. gamya). The meaning presumed by the Bhadanta might 
be due to a (wrong) etymology of nitya (explained as na-itya, ,,permanent”, from 

' which itya could be isolated in the opposite meaning ?). 

110) In this way, the view of the Bhadanta is summarized in the Bhasya (in De la Vallée 
Poussin’s translation ,naissance ensemble, en raison de tel ou tel complexe de causes, 
de choses périssables”, i.e. samutpadas tam tam samagrim pratityanam). 

111) We do not know any example of the use of kotha in this connection. In addition 
to the use of the term in Indian medicine (Sucruta) mentioned in the dictionaries, 
we have only a single reference for the term in this connection, viz. Rastrapalapariprccha, 
edited by Finot, Bibl. Buddh., II (1901), p. 46: trnakasthakothasama pacyati 
satvarupam, .the (viz. the Bodhisattva) sees the body of a being as if it were rottening 

“grass and wood”. Cf. note 149 below. 

112) De la Vallée Poussin, Madhyamaka, Mél. chin. et bouddh. II (1933), pp. 4 sqqa. 
(with an extensive bibliography). 

118) This line of argument is reproduced from a quotation from the Sagaramatipariprecha 
written on a clay tablet from Kédah (Malaya); cf. the end of this Introduction. 
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Indian religion and science ; it is indeed an excellent help to the memory, 
In Buddhist literature, especially in the scholastic type, almost any important 
notion has a kind of numerical value which can hardly be separated from 
the intrinsic meaning of the terms. There, Unadana, Attachment, means 
‘four’ as much as anything else. A striking example of the fascination of 
numbers has already been discussed: the Buddhist sects may disagree on 
the kinds of Thirsts which exist, but they do agree, as a rule, that there 
are three kinds of it. We know its divisions into: (a) kama, bhava, vibhava, 
(b) kama, ritpa, driipya, (c) bhava, itibhava, vibhava, and (d) riipa, aripa, 
nirodha. An even more striking example is given by our text itself in a 
portion in which the divisions of samskara are given 14*): the latter can 
be divided into: (a) punya, apunya, dnefijya, (b) kucala, akucala, avydakrta, 
(c) kaya, vac, manas, (d) pratisattvika, aupapattyamcika, abhisdmsdarika. 
Whatever one may think about the different kinds of samskdra, the fact 
that there are three of them is beyond any reasonable doubt. 

It is well-known that such a numerical arrangement served as the 
basis of composition of the Pali Anguttaranikaya 15), the Ekottaragama (the 
‘one-more’ collection of Sitras) of the Sanskrit canon. De la Vallée Poussin 
stresses the importance of various numerical lists (matrkds) in the early 
history of the Abhidharma Schools 1°). These lists may have constituted 
an essential element in early Buddhist teaching, especially to young or 
simple people; this method, of course, is not alien to Western forms of 
teaching either. 

The different possibilities for division of the Twelve Nidanas are cf 
obvious interest for a full comprehension of Dependent Origination. The 
survey given in our text is not devoid of a more general interest either, 
since it conveys a clear impression of the extreme subtleness of this doctrine, 
which is liable to be interpreted in many ways. 

At present, most scholars agree that the theory of Dia tivasamutpeda 
occupies a central position in Buddhism of all countries and of all ages 1"). 


114) Infra, from £f — A — 10 to f — B — 8. 

115) Cf. Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Rel. and Ethics, sv. Anguttara (article by Rhys Davids). 
— Some characteristic examples are given by Winternitz, Geschichte, II, 1 (1913), 
pp. 45-50. 

116) L’?Abhidharmakocga de Vasubandhu, Introduction (1931), p. VII, reprint with additions 
of the Avant-Propos to Cosmologie bouddhique (1919); cf. also the Samgitisuttanta 
in the Dighanikaya and its Sanskrit version the Samgitiparyaya, which is one of 
the seven ‘feet’ of the Abhidharma (op. cit., p. XLII). — Similar numerical lists, 
but not in progressive arrangement, are well-known in Mahayana, too. Typical examples 
are: the entire Mahavyutpatti, 2nd edition by I.P. Minaiev and N.D. Mironov, 
Bibl. Buddh. XIII (1911), and considerable portions of the different Prajnaparamita 
versions, cf. Sten Konow, The first two Chapters of the Dacasahasrika, Avh. Norske 
Vid.-Ak., 1941, II, pp. 1-17 (where numerous accordances with other versions 
are also given). 

117) Cf. H. von Glasenapp, Die Dharma Theorie des Buddhismus, Z. D. Morg. Ges., 1938, 
pp. 383 sqq. Different opinions, mainly belonging to an older phase of Buddhist 
research, are also mentioned there. 
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The Ye-dharma formula, undoubtedly the most famous and most often 
reproduced strophe of Buddhism, is closely connected with the theory of 
Dependent Origination; the same applies to the Four Truths (dryasatya), 
the dharma theory as a whole (which is the ‘central conception of Buddhism’, 
as Stcherbatskij put it), and, in Mahayana, the philosophical doctrines of 
Canyata and Vijnanavada. 

The different interpretations of Pratityasamutpada may all be reduced 
to (a) one general, and (b) several special interpretations based on the 
general one 118), The general interpretation is expressed in its most pregnant 
way by the formula asmin sati bhavatidam 1°) : the existence of one thing 
depends on the existence of something else ; it is the formula which in the 
Satra text immediately precedes the enumeration of the separate Angas. 
Vasubandhu informs us ™) that the Discourses of the Buddha do not 
directly refer to the general theory, because they are intentional ; the general 
interpretation is however implied in them 1). 

According to the general interpretation, each Anga is a Cause (hetu) 
and a Fruit (phala) at the same time: a Cause of the next Anga and a 
Fruit of the preceding one !*!). One of the special interpretations (ce — A—7 
sq.), however, considers five Angas as Cause, but the remaining seven ones 
as Fruit; the obvious reason is that for some Angas the aspect of their 
being a Cause is more important, whereas the Fruit aspect dominates for 
some other Angas. This special interpretation is not considered essential 
from a philosophical point of view, but intentional, having a moral bearing : 
Upadana, Attachment to pleasures and to wrong views, may be the effect 
of Trsna, Thirst; it is however far more important from a religious point 
of view that one shculd realize thet it is the main cause of re-birth. On 
the other hand, Jaramarana, Old Age and Death, cannot be the end of 
everything (that would amount to ucchedavada) and must therefore be a 
Cause 122) ; but from a psychological point of view, it is far more important 


118) Th. Stcherbaiskij, Buddhist Logic, I (1932), p. 135. 

119) In its complete form, this formula consists of three distinct parts, referring to dependent 

existence, dependent origination (utpada) and dependent cessation, respectively. Different 

interpretations, with reference to Pali sources, too, are given in the Abhidh. Koga, 

III, pp. 81 sqq., cf. also Vyakhya, ITI, 42, 25 sqq. in Cosm. Bouddh., pp. 169 sqq. 

120) Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 67 (Bhasya). 

121) Stcherbatskij, op. cit., p. 135, note, infers from the passage by Vasubandhu quoted in 
the preceding note, that .the generalized theory is a later development of the special 
one”, supposed to have originated in the Abhidharma Schools. In any case, such a 
conclusion cannot be based on Vasubandhu’s statement quoted in the preceding note. 
There, it is only stated that the Bhagavat, whose teaching was adapted to his audience, 
did not mention it expressly, though it was implied in the Discourses. We have no 
reason to distrust Vasubandhu’s statement: the early existence of the ‘general’ 
interpretation may be inferred from the formula asmin sati etc., which in the Pali 
sources, too, usually precedes the teaching of the Pratityasamutpada formula. 

122) Th. Stcherbatskij, Buddhist Logic, I (1932), chapter IV (and passim), has given a 
full analysis of the Buddhist conception of ‘being’. If reality is conceived of as a 
continuous play of causes and effects, in which nothing is eternal and nothing is 
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to stress its Fruit aspect : thus, the Bhagavat shows that all existence inevita- 
bly leads to Jaramarana, with the entire complex of suffering implied in it 17°). 

Some of the other classifications are all variations on the hetu-phala 
theme. The Cause comprises different aspects: the direct cause of re-birth 
is the existence of karman leading to re-birth ; but the existence of karman 
itself is conditioned by Defilement (kleca). Therefore, the Cause may be 
analyzed into either karman or kleca, and this leads to the important threefold 
division of the Angas into kleca, karman and phala. At the same time, the 
interpretation of karman as the more direct cause of suffering may lead 
to a more pregnant expression of the Fruit aspect: it is then conceived of 
as the result of the ‘ripening’ of karman and is then called Ripening, 
Maturation (vipéka). This result, in Buddhism, is always some kind of 
‘suffering’ ; it is not suffering in its narrow meaning (which is the case with 
Jaramarana), but always suffering in a broader sense: the result produced 
by karman is inevitably unstable (anitya), since not only pleasant feelings 
in general (sukhavedaniya), but even heavenly existence comes to an end. 
Accordingly, the terms phala and vipaika may be substituted by duhkha. 
In the fourth place, the same group of Angas may be considered the object 
of Defilement and Karman, and therefore be termed vastu. This last term, 
however, is not mentioned in our text, perhaps because it is too neutral 14). 
All the classifications mentioned are only variations of the Hetu-Phala clas- 
sification: twofold (c—A—v7 sq.), threefold (e—B—4 to 6), fourfold 
(c—B—8 to 10) and sixfold (d— A—83 to 5). 

Some other special interpretations are based on a rather different prin- 
ciple. The twelve Angas are often considered as many states (avastha) of 
Existence, each of them correspording to a definite period. Then, the Angas 
becume bhavadngas. This interpretation is accordingly termed ‘static’ 
(avasthika), ur ‘extended’ (prakarsika) 1%). As ‘Existence’ (bhava) is often 


destroyei, then ‘being’ becomes synonymous with ‘being efficient’, “being a cause’ 

(and a fruit as well). Consequently, something which is not a cause of something else, 

such as a lotus in the sky, cannot exist. Therefore, if Jaramarana were not cause, 

ic would not exist. Its direct effect is the powerful ‘complex of suffering’ on the 
one hand, and re-birth on the other. 

128) In our text (infra, f — B — 2 sqq.), the differentcompounds of the duhkhaskandha 
are analyzed and conceived in mutua! interdependence, just like the pratityasamut- 
padangas. This conception is unusual; as a rule, the whole complex (coka etc.) is 
taken to arise together (samudbhavanti) in dependence on Jaramarana. 

124) Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 68, karika 26, a-b: klecas trini dvayam karma sapta vastu 
phalam tatha; so, the seven Angas which are neither kleca (avidya, trsna, upadana), 
nor karman (samskara, bhava) are named vastu or phala. Vastu is explained as 4craya, 
“point d’appui”, in the Bhasya. It is the chain interpreted as being partly subject 
(the forces of kleca and karman) and partly object; cf. the Vyakhya ad Bhasya, 35, 23 
adhisthanam klegakarmanam ity arthah. De la Vallée Poussin (op. cit., p. 68, note 3, 
and Théorie des douze causes, p. 34) notes that the term vastu is not found elsewhere 
in that meaning. 

125) Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 66. — Cf. ibid., note 5, where it becomes evident that the 

Sautrantikas (including Vasubandhu) did not accept this interpretation. 


explained as ‘existence of the five skandhas’, the twelve Angas would represent 
twelve stages of evolution or development (parinama) ; or rather, each of 
the twelve stages is named after the Anga which is prevalent in it !6), 
Thus, the period in which the passions begin to arise, early adolescence, is 
denoted by Trsna; the period in which these passions are carried out, by 
Upadana. The division of the Pratityasamutpada formula into twelve states 
is usually expressed by the simile of a tree, ie. the Tree of Sorrow 
(duhkhavrksa). Then, the twelve Angas are represented as its different 
stages of development from seed to fruit. Since the fruit contains the seed 
from which a new tree may arise, the twelfth link (Jaramarana) conditions 
a new series: the cycle of re-birth (Bhavacakra). This cycle is without a 
beginning, but it may end when one of its stages is destroyed: without 
the seed, the germ cannot arise. This is the ’exterior’ interpretation of the 
chain of causation, explained in our text in the passage from c — A — 9 
to 10. Also the fivefold (d—A—11 to 3) and the sevenfold (d—A—5b 
to 8) divisions are based on the above interpretation. 

The simile of the seed and the germ (bija and ankura) has become 
famous in Buddhism and does not seem to be limited to any particular 
form of Buddhism; on the other hand, its definition as the ‘exterior’ Pratitya- 
samutpada opposed to the ‘interior’ (ddhyatmika) interpretation (according 
to which the twelve-linked formula is the expression of the general rule 
of causation) seems to be limited to Mahayana 127). This is an important 


126) The reason why the avasthika interpretation was condemned by the Sautrantikas 
was probably that it resembled too much the theories of satkarya and parinama of 
Samkkya and other heretical systems. The term parinama is however used with 
reference to coka, parideva, etc., considered to be ‘transformations’ of Jaramcarananga 
-(and not separate Angas); cf. AbAidh. Koca, III, p. 83, note 5. 

127) This is the opinion of De la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Histoire de la Dogmatique, 
p. 46, who makes, however, some reserves. It cannot be denied that the problems 
herevrith connected are very complicated. Samghebhadra, who was an orthodox Vaibhasil-a 
(cf, Abhidh. Koca, (ntroduction etc., 1931, p. LIID, ,,établit que Ia série causale soit 
intérieure, soit extérieure, — le kalala, etc. dunc part; ia graine, etc., de l’autre — 
c’est ce qu’on nomme Pratityasamutpada” (Abhidh. Koga, III, note 1 ta p. 60); this is, 
however, something very different from what is stated in our text. The simile of 
the seed and the germ is known in Yacomitra’s Vyakhya (cf. Cosm. Bouddh., p. 133, 
line 11 and p. 163, line 12), but there is not the slightest indication that it should 
have been considered the ‘exterior’ interpretation of Pratityasamutpada. The distinction 
made by Samghabhadra, on the other hand, uses the terms ‘interior’ and ‘exterior’ 
in a way quite different from our text, viz. as either pancaskandhika avasthah, or 
bijankuradi, i.e. in about the same way as the distinction is made for the ayatanas 
and the twelve first dhatus. In our text, however, ‘exterior’ refers to the ‘special’ 
interpretations of the chain, but ‘interior’ to the ‘general’ rules fixed by the laws of 
causation (hetupanibandha). Stcherbatskij (Buddh. Logic, I, p. 121, note) rightly 
concludes that Vasubandhu (Abhidharmakoca) sharply distinguished the two inter- 
pretations (Kocasthana II: the general theory in connection with the exposition of 
Hetu, Pratyaya and Phala; III: the special interpretations in connection with Lokanir- 
deca), but the terms adhyatmika (abhyantara) and bahya are not used in this connection. 
Some references to the Mahayana conception will be given in note 89 to the Translation. 
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point in view of an attempt at tracing the origin of our Upadega text. 
It is moreover noted that this twofold aspect of the chain of causation is 
not equally important in the two great Schools of Mahayana; it is very 
often referred to in Madhyamika texts, but considered of a secondary 
importance in Vijhanavada 18), 

As has already been noted above, this classificatory portion of our 
text may be considered an elaboration of the first introductory karika. The 
following part of the Upadeca is based upon the second and third karikas, 
but the relation is less obvious. It is all but a kind of commentary, but 
rather an independent ‘instruction’. (Upadeca) for which the kdrikds serve 
as what might be termed a motto. These two Clokas were undoubtedly 
taken from an authoritative source, but our attempts at tracing them had 
no definite results as yet. An additional difficulty is the fact that the two 
strophes occur in a rather bad state in our treatise. Presumably, they were 
not understood by the copyist (or rather, by the ‘chain’ of copyists) ; the 
result has been that the first of these Clokas is incomplete, whereas the 
second does not occur in the text as a strophe. As a matter of fact, the 
latter is found in our text in a word-for-word commentary ; the Cloka can 
however be reconstructed by adding the words which are explained and 
connecting them by means of particles that would not probably require 
any explanation. Although the result thus obtained might not be literally 
correct, we think that there could be little doubt as to its meaning. 

For the first strophe, we arrived at the following reconstruction : 


Yah kaccit samyag<uddistan sam>avadharyya pratyaya / 
<a>vacya<m> parinirvrt<t>e bhagavati caranam yayau / / 


128) The ‘special’ interpretation (bijad ankura:n, ankurat pattram, etc.) is very important 
in Madhyamika (Astasahasi:ka, Lalitavistara, ifadhyamakavrtti, chapter Drstipariksa, 
Madhyamakavatara, chapter VI), where it serves mainly to explain the conception of 
Buddhism as madhyama pratipad: just es the ankura is neither identical with, nor 
different from the bija, in the same way two pratityasamutp2dangas succeeding one 
another are neither different nor identical ; there is theretore no eternal matter (ca¢vata), 
but also no annihilation (uccheda). The conception of Ctnyata avoided such an alter- 
native. Cf. especially the analysis by De la Valiée Poussin mentioned in note 112 above. 
— It is obvious that the simile of the seed and the germ is much older than the 
philosophic interpretations in Buddhism. A remarkable feature is that the symbolism 
suggested by the simile is that of the tree (duhkhavrksa), but at least one of the 
elements, viz. nala, would remind one of a lotus; its usual meaning is a_ ,,hollow 
stalk (esp.) of a lotus”, but also ,,reed”. Another curious detail is the use of garbha, 
which represents the stage between nala and puspa and therefore means ,,bud” here, 
i.e. the ‘womb’ of the flower. Bija and ankura represent Vijnana and Namartpa 


vijnanabijam tatra tatropapattya matuh kuksau namarupankuram abhinirvartayati). Not 
only phenomenal existence, but also the Marga is often compared with a tree, but a 
very different one; then, the seed is bodhicitta (citta is often used as a synonym 
of vijnana); the stem, skandha, is karuna, etc.; this simile is well-known in Mahayana 
(Madhyamakavatara, VI) and is also referred to in the inscription of Kélurak (strophe 17, 
vide 7.B.G., 68, 1928, p. 20). 
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A few points require explanation in view of a number of corrections 
introduced into the text such as it was copied on our plate. They are based 
upon two distinct factors: (1) among the mistakes by the copyist, only 
omissions are frequent, (2) the wording of the passage clearly suggests that 
the passage is metrical and probably a Cloka; it is unnecessary to add that 
the mistakes should be understandable from a palaeographic point of view. 
It is then easy to see where we have to assume an omission. The words 
samyag avadharyya in the text are not only unmetrical, but also difficult 
to be combined. We expect after samyag a word meaning “revealed”, 
“taught”; uddistan would be satisfactory, although it is not of course the 
only possibility (nirdistén, for instance, might also be possible), but for the 
meaning of the strophe this point is not very important. After that word, 
another syllable is missing at the beginning of pada b. Sam- is the easiest 
conjecture, but not the most satisfactory one; no instances of sam-ava-dhr 
seem to be known, and, in addition, it is strange to find a gerund in the 
meaning of a conjugated form here 1°). It is not difficult to recognize 
avacyam in vacya given in the plate; the loss of the initial vowel is 
obviously due to a breach of sandhi °°). The loss of the anusvara and 
the spelling of parinirvrte by a single instead of a double t require no 
comment 1!°1). At the end of the strophe, the text on the plate reads 
caranatrayam yaiyd (sic). There is no doubt that the second word is a 
mistake for yayau, easy to be understood from a palaeographic point of 
view 157) ; caranatrayam could be retained (in that case, yayau would have 
stood at the beginning of the next Cloka), but this is not likely (the Bhagavat 
being only one of the Three Refuges), and the addition of °trayam is easy 
te be accounted for since caranatraya (= tricaranc) is = very usual compound. 

Whatever one may think of this attempt at reconstruction, a few 
important points appear beyond doubt. First of all, the strophe cannot be 
a classical Cloka. Not only is the syllable preceding pratyayd considered a 
brevis, but pada d also comains an inundant syllable. Either of these details 
is however frequently met with in older Buddhist poetry, which is based 
upon somewhat different principles. After the studies by Senart (the notes 
to the Mahavastu edition, finished in 1897), Kern (Saddharmapundarika), 
Bendall (Ciksaésamuccaya), Buddhist metrics have especially been studied 


129) In view of the objections, we consider a different possibility (cf. infra, note 138). 

130) We presume that the original manuscript read pratyayah avacgyam. In the Gatha dialect, 
the nominative plural is commonly used in the meaning of an accusative (cf. note 137 
below). Vowel contraction after the correct omission of the visarga (i.e. a sort of 
double sandhi) is frequently found in the less carefully written manuscripts (cf. Whitney’s 
Grammar, § 133 c). 

181) The correction of parinirvrte to parinirvrtte might not be necessary, although a diiambos 
at the end: of an uneven pada seems very strange. Spelling by a single t might well 
have been a attempt at correction. 

132) The -ay. vowel must have been expressed by a double taling before, and a danda 
behind the second ya; the error made by the copyist was that he put the double 
taling before the first ya. 
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by Edgerton 1°). One of the typical features of this old Buddhist prosody 
is the possibility of replacing a long syllable by two short ones in almost 
any kind of metre — a principle which in classical poetry is limited to the 
Arya group of metres 154). This seems to be the case with the fourth pada 
of our Cloka, where bhagavati counts as three syllables °°). Another typi- 
cal feature of this prosody is that a syllable preceding an initial consonant 
group may be reckoned a brevis ; this is undoubtedly due to the prakri- 
tizing pronounciation of the Sanskrit words in Buddhist Gathas (pratyaya 
in our text being pronounced paccaya, as in Pali) 1°). Further we note 
pratyaya used as an accusative 17) and, apparently, the gerund samava- 


183) F, Edgerton, The Prakrit underlying Buddhist hybridic Sanscrit, Bull. School Or. Stud., 
VIII (1936), pp. 501-516. The principles of Buddhist metrics were treated with greater 
detail in an article by the same scholar which was published in the volume in honour 
of Professor Kuppusvami Sastri; the latter article is not at our disposal. 

134) Edgerton, art. cit., p. 505. Especially the long syllables at ‘the beginning of the padas 
of metres such as Vasantatilaka are often replaced by two short ones. Cf. also Louis 
Finot, Rastrapalapariprccha, Introduction, p. XIV: “La résolution d’une longue initiale 
en deux bréves est un fait normal’; this particularity is not however limited to an 
initial long syllable. Especially in the Tristubh and Jagati groups of metres, which 
really form a single class because in the Tristubh one syllable may be added, entire 
passages in which Indravajra and Vamecastha padas are mixed up are very common 
(cf. Rastr., pp. 35 sq., pp. 18 sq.; Bendall, Ciksasamuccaya, Bibl. Buddh., I, 1902, 
Introduction, p. XXII, and Text, p. 92, note 4); if we consider these strophes to be 
Indravajra (which might be arbitrary), the Vameastha padas are to be considered 
hypermetra. For the frequent hypermetron in the Cloka, cf. Bendall, op. cit., pp. XXI 
sq.; Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 253. There are many examples in the Mahavastu; an 
example in which the additional syllable occurs about in the same place of the strophe 
as in our strophe is Senart’s edition, I (1882), p. 15, line 10, viz. the pada macchakatal- 
lagata yatha, “(les damnés) s’agitent comme des poissous jetés sur la berge’” (ct. the 
note by Senart to ibid., p. 382). 

135) In this particular case, one might also consider the sossibility that bhagavati was 
pronounced bhagvati or even bhavati; such a development did probably take place, 
since bhavant, frequently used in respectful address, is “doubtless a contraction of 
bhagavant” (Whitney’s Grammar, § 456). We found a similar case in the Gaganaganja 
extract, Ciksas., p. 45, line 1, where the vocative bhagavan is a disyllable (pada a: 
vayam utsahamo bhagavan). 

136) Edgerton, loc. cit.; cf. also Bendall, op. cit., p. XIX, on the prosody of the Gandavyiha 
quotation in Ciksas., p. 101, lines 15 sqq. and the following pages (up to 104, line 8). 
A group of consonants at the beginning of a word never makes position, presumably 
because a single consonant was pronounced (as in Pali and most of the Prakrits; it is 
needless to add that this peculiarity is not limited to the case of a mute followed 
by a liquid). If, however, the consonantal group comprises consonants belonging to 
two different words, the preceding syllable is always considered long. 

137) The original reading probably was pratyaya(h) / avacyam. The use of nominative forms 
instead of accusatives is very common in the Gatha dialect. It is not necessary to add the 
visarga after prafyaya; as a matter of fact, it is usually omitted in the plural forms; 
if necessary for the metre, the -a is even shortened. Cf. Bhadracari, strophe 26 d: 
sarvi anagatakalpa careyam (Dodhaka metre); sarvi is the usual shortening of sarve, 
corresponding to Sanskrit sarvam in meaning. As a rule, this protocanonical Buddhist 
Sanskrit permits both the nomin. plur. and the regular acc. plur. (the final n of which 
is replaced by the anusvara in many texts) and may even use such different forms 
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dharya used as a verbum finitum (?) 1°). 
Even if this reconstruction is not literally correct, there cannot be any 


reasonable doubt that it is a Buddhist Gatha, the meaning of which is clear 
in its essentials. In view of the strophe which precedes, we should expect 
something about the purpose of the one- to twelve-fold divisions announced 
there. An opponent might even suggest that these divisions are hardly re- 
levant 18°), This strophe anticipates such an objection by stating that in- 
sight into the structure of the Pratityasamutpada formula automatically 
leads to seeking Refuge in the Buddha 1*°). Since the formula reveals the 
eternally active laws of Causes and Effects, it gives an explanation of the 


together. Edgerton (loc. cit.) quotes the combination sattvan magnah from the Saddh. 
Pund. This point is worthy of mention, since it proves that there is no objection 
against our conjectural restitution of uddistan; if one prefers not to maintain the 
combination uddistan .... pratyaya(h), one could however restitute uddista(h). An 
ergument in favour of the hypothesis that there was no visarga after pratyaya is 
the fact that the copyist dropped the initial a of avacyam; it is easy to understand 
how somebody seeing pratyaya avacyam (and being unaware of the metrical structure), 
presumed a mistake and put down pratyayavacyam as a compound. The result would 
be less easy to be explained if the original read pratyayah avacyam. 

188) This point is however extremely doubtful; as a matter of fact, no other examples 
are known. In addition, it was necessary to add the prefix sam-, since avadharyya, 
the form given on the plate, is unmetrical. We therefore prefer another solution, 
which does not meet with the difficulties just mentioned, but has the disadvantage 
of being less easily explained as a copyist’s mistake. In protocanonical Sanskrit, we 
frequently meet with forms ending in -i or -e, which are usually optatives (corresponding 
with -ef in normal Sanskrit), but sometimes aorists (corresponding with -it); cf. 
Edgerton, art. cit., p. 515. In some texts (Ratnolkadharani in Ciksasamuccaya, pp. 2-5, 
and pp. 327-347; Bhadracari) they are extremely common ; we note from the Bhadracari 
(Watarabe’s edition not being at our disposal, we quote from Bosch, T.B.G., 97, 1938, 
pp. 255 sqq.): pravartay? cakram dharsayi maram (strophe 53, c-d), dharayi vacayi 
(54 6), purayi (38 d), janayi (45 d), bhavi (16 b, 27 d). In all these cases, the 
forms clearly have the value of an optative (either first or third person singular); 
the -i is always skort here (examples of -e and -7 as in the Saddh. Pund. do not 
scem to occur); it is remarkable that almost all of the cases are causative verbs. 
In view of the above one is tempted to correct avadhzryya to avadhdarayi (= avadharayet ; 
cf. dharayi above). An optative would be just the form expected here, and the metre 
would be in order. It would no bet too difficult to understand how a copyist knowing 
classical Sanskrit was startled on seeing the form avadharayi and wrongly concluded 
that the latter was a mistake for avadharyya, a form he knew. 

139) As a matter of fact, such an objection is only natural. The point is that these divisions 
aim at stressing the fundamental aspect of Pratityasamutpada, the explanation of 
the continuous processus of births and deaths (janmamaranaprabandha), which does 
not depend on external causes; cf. Siddhi, II, p. 502. 

140) We may understand this connection almost literally. The Mahavagga explains us 
how the wandering ascetics Sariputta (Cariputra) and Moggallana (Maudgalyayana) 
are converted by hearing the formula ye dharma, etc. (Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
pp. 89-91). An even more striking example of a Brahmin being converted by hearing 
our dry Pratityasamutpadasiitra is the second tale of Acvaghosa’s Siitralamkdra, “oi 
le brahmane Kaucika est converti par la lecture fortuite du texte, acquis dans 
Yintention d’en. préparer simplement un palimpseste” (Sylvain Lévi, Journ. Asiat., 
10iéme Série, Tome 16, 1910, p. 436). 
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origin of Suffering (samudayasatya) and so suggests the possibility of brin- 
ging it to an end (nirodhasatya) by following ihe Marga. But now the 
question arises: in what exactly have we to seek Refuge ? 

A very definite reply to this question is given in our strophe in the 
words parinirvrtte bhagavati, .in the completely ‘nirvaned’ Bhagavat”’. 
In one of his elucidating articles, De la Vallée Poussin examined the 
problem of caranagamana throughout the history of Buddhism 1!*1). The 
earlier Buddhists did not, as a rule, pose that problem as pregnantly, but 
later on it was argued that ‘Refuge in the Buddha’ could not mean ‘Refuge 
in the Buddha’s body’, which was materially the same as the Bodhisattva’s 
body before the Enlightenment and, although it was distinguished with 
many special marks, it was also subject to death and decay. Refuge in the 
Buddha’s soul was of course out of the question since no such thing existed. 
The profound doctrine of the Three Bodies of a Buddha (in Lokottaravada 
and Mahayana) provided a solution of this dilemma : Refuge in the Buddha 
was interpreted as a refuge in the eternal Body of the Law (dharmakaya) '*). 

Although the latter term does not occur in the text of the Cloka, this 
or a related notion seems to be implied by the words parinirvrtte bhagavati. 
As to parinirvrtta, this term could well be rendered by ,,transcendental”’. 
It is the incomprehensible state in which no such relative notions as life 
and death exist: it is beyond thought. 

We have analyzed this strophe in detail in order to examine whether 
it would enable us to arrive at a conclusion as to the form of Buddhism 
to which it belongs. Owing to the vagueness of the terms, no definite 
conclusion seems possible; the term dharmakdaya in its technical meaning 
is not used here and it is well-known that the Hinayana sects had all 
‘the elements necessary for the full develcpment of tie doctrine of the 
Dharmakaya. It is however ~bvious that our strophe would better fit in 
with Mahayana than with Hinayana thought. 

Fortunately, the last introductory strophe makes it very probable that 
our surmise about the Mahayanic character of the stropnes is correct. This 
last stropne itself is umitted in the text, but its important, technical, notions 
are quoted one after the other (by means of iti) and more or less explained. 
So it appears that the karika must have contained the following words: 
ataimirika, caksusmdn 1%), pratityasamutpdda, kotha and wpdddna. As these 
words contain twenty-one syllables in all, we need eleven more syllables 
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141) Mél. chin. et bouddh., I (1931-32), pp. 65-109. 

142) The words parinirvrite bhagavati most certainly exclude the worship of relics in a 
stupa. The words could even point to a conscious effort to avoid such an interpretation. 
As a matter of fact, parts of the Law (such as the famous Ye-dharma formula) may 
be considered a portion of the Dharmakaya; it is well-known that plates, preferably 
gold plates, inscribed with this famous text, gradually took over the function of 
relics in ancient times. This point will be referred to at the end of this Introduction. 

143) Caksusman is certainly not a gloss on ataimirika, for iti is placed after caksusman, 

not after ataimirika. Instead of the latter, the reading on the plate runs: atarrika, 

which could not, however, well represent anything else; cf. note 144. 
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to complete the Cloka. These latter syllables must, of course, have constituted 
non-technical notions, for which there was no need of explanation. It is easy 
to put the above words together and connect them in such a way that 
they form a Cloka. The result, then, may not be literally correct, but that 
is a matter of secondary importanee. The meaning of the technical notions 
is sufficiently pregnant to allow for a reconstruction the meaning of which 
is at any rate certain. The result would then be as follows: 


Ataimirikag=caksusman upadanavivarjitah / 
Sa pratityasamutpadam kotha iti vipa¢yati // '**) 


Instead of vivarjitah there might have been a synonym, but the only 
word which is metrically possible, niratkucah, affords an image which would 
not probably have suggested itself 1*5). As to the last word of pada 
d, vipacyati 14) is not the only possibility, but by far the most satisfactory 
term. As we noted above, Buddhism attached a great importance to 
etymology, which is only natural in a religion in which the correct inter- 
pretation of canonical texts was essential. Buddhism created a precise 
philosophic terminology and fully utilized the almost unlimited possibilities 
of the Sanskrit language, including those subtle changes due to the use of 
various prefixes. The latter often obtain a pregnant meaning 1%"). Thus, v7-, 
prefixed to words pertaining to empirical knowledge, is regularly taken to 
convey the shade of discriminative knowledge implying the refutation of 
another alternative 148). This is exactly the case with our karika: the wise 


144) A small detail, not essential for the meaning of the strophe, is whether we should 
read ataimirikag caksusman as two words, or ataimirikacaksusman as a single compound. 
Y'rcm a metrice! point of view, the latter is undoubtedly preferable. Although vipulas 
with four long syllables at the end of the uneven padas ar? not rare (with a necessary 
caesura after the fifth syllable of the pada, which would be the case here if the 
former reading is accepted), it is usual that in this case the first four syllables of the 
same pada constitute a diiambos. Acvaghosa, to take a Buddhist poet, is strict in 
this respect in the sixteen examples of this vipula in the Buddnacarita and the 
Saundarananda together; cf. Johnston, The Buddhacarita, Part II, Intrcduction, p. Ixv. 
The first pada of Buddhac., XII, 49, viz. atho viviktam kamebhyo, is a good example. 
Another argument in favour of the latter reading is the occurrence of a very similar 
compound in a quotation from the Vajradhvajasitra in Cantideva’s Ciksasamuccaya, 
Bendall’s edition, p. 30, line 13, viz. apratihatacaksusmatiam (ca sarvajagaty utpadeyuh), 
“may they produce ‘the state of possessing unrestrained vision’ with reference to the 
entire world”. Apratihatacaksusmant comes very near to ataimirikacaksusmant. 

145) For this use of vivarjita, “free from”, cf. Buddhac., XII, 54: sukham pritivivarjitam, 
“blissful but void of ecstasy” (Johnston). 

146) The term janati in our text (c — A — 5) may well be a gloss on vipacyati. For the 
meaning of the latter, cf. note 148 below. 

147) There are many examples of sam- (sampratyaya). It may be interpreted samavayartha 
(in the meaning of contact), saha (together), sambandhartha (in the meaning of 
connection); cf., for instance, Abhidh. Koga, Vyakhya ad Bhasya 55, 17, in Cosmol. 
Bouddh., p. 184; ad 42, 14, ibid., p. 168. For anu-, cf. Siddhi, II, p. 566, note 1. 

148) For the meaning of vipacyati, cf. the well-known expression dharmam vipacyati, e.g. 
in the Sanskrit redaction of the Dharmapada; Sylvain Lévi, Textes sanscrits de Touen- 
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not only see that Dependent Origination is a process of decay (kotha), but 
they understand that a process which is usually expressed by terms meaning 
‘arising, origination’ (bhava, utpdda, dharmanam upacaya, etc.) really is a 
process of decay ; we noted already above that this interpretation is supported 
by an etymology of itya (= vinacvara) in the term pratityasamutpada '*°). 

The meaning of the Cloka now becomes clear. Its main purpose is 
to stress that he who does not suffer from optical illusions (timira) and 
therefore sees things as they really are, conceives of Dependent Origination 
as a process of decay, but the true insight into the real nature of things 
is only possible for those liberated from attachment to pleasures and wrong 
views (upddana), which is the direct factor conditioning phenomenal existence 


(bhava) 1°), 
The most interesting detail in our strophe, which gives a clue as to 


the type of Buddhism to which the Cloka belongs, is the designation by 
ataimirika for those possessing the true insight into the nature of things. 
Its opposite, the taimirika, i.e. a person suffering from a peculiar type of 
eye-disease which makes him perceive all kinds of objects such as hairs 
(kecddi), which are not seen by people with normal vision, is the famous 
Mahayana simile used to denote the Prthagjana, who atiaches himself to 


Houang, Journ. Asiat., 1910, p. 450, feuillet b’ verso, line 2; the form does not 
exactly mean ‘seeing’ the dharma but rather distinguishing dharma from adharma ; 
cf. also vipacgyana (Mahavastu, I, p. 120, line 10; Mahavyutp., 90, 2 on p. 29; 
especially Siddhi, II, pp. 596 sq., note & with important quotations from the Bodhisat- 
tvabhiimi). This meaning of vi- is also assumed for vijnana (skandha), explained by 
prativijnapti, “impression relative a chaque objet’ (Abhidh. Kogz, I, p. 30, kar. 16; 
Vyakhya in Bibl. Buddh., XXI, p. 39, lines 23 sqa.; cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., 
p. 16 and p. 63); it includes the distinction of one object from: the other but excludes 
the perception of various secondary marks belongi.ug tc the dom2ins of other skandhas. 

149) Cf. supra, p. 77. For kotha, cf. note 111 above, where a passage is quoted from the 
Rastrapala. A particular state of mind ‘s needed to see Dependent Origination as a 
process of decay; this may be the case with those practising acubhabhavana and ocher 
kinds of concentration of the mind, for only samahitacitto yathabhatam prajanati 
(Abhidh. Koca VIII, p. 130, with numerous references by De la Vallée Poussin in 
note 5 to that page; Mahavy., 81, 6: Ciksas., p. 119, etc.). Cf. De la Vallée Poussin, 
Mor. Bouddh., p. 83: “La méditation de l’horrible est assurée quand l’ascéte n’apercoit 
plus qu’un squelette sous les appats féminins”. During such practices, the ascetic may 
also see pratityasamutpada as it really is, ie. as a process of putrefaction (kotha); 
if this is correct, the latter term should be taken in its literal meaning. The mystical 
vision (vipacyati) is primary, reasoning is only a means to make such a vision 
possible. It is hardly necessary to add that also the vision itself is nothing but a 
means to arrive at a correct view about the Voidness of notions such as origination 
and decay and, therefore, of the dharmas themselves; one can go further: if a same 
process can be defined in terms of origination as well as in those of decay, it amounts 
to about the same if we conclude that there is neither origination nor decay, so 
that the dharmas should be considered to be in the absolute state of rest (nirvrta): 
the Samsara, viewed sub specie aeternitatis, is Nirvana; the ataimirika becomes an 
advaita. Although the latter conclusions are not expressed in our karika, it seems to 
us that they are clearly implied by the use of the terms. 

150) To be more precise: conditioning the arising of Karman leading to re-birth (Jati). 
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the notion of a presumed reality and so produces Karman leading to re-birth. 
Just as the person suffering from timira may be cured by an able physician 
who removes the veil which is the direct cause of the fool’s illusions, in 
the same way the Prthagjana whose vision is impeded by the screen of 
Ignorance may be cured from his naive realism by the King of the Physicians, 
the Teacher of Gods and Men !*'). Among the means used by the Buddha 
to that purpose, teaching of Pratityasatmutpada occupies a prominent place : 
the analysis of Dependent Origination shows that nothing is stable; all 
elements of existence devend upon each other and are therefore devoid 
of existence of their own; the dharmas are doomed to decay as soon as 
they arise owing to well-known causes and conditions ; the analysis of this 
process shows that the dharmas are as unreal as the disc of the moon 
reflected in the water and the hairs and others objects perceived by the 
taimirika. If applied to things which have only illusionary existence, opposit- 
ions such as origination and decay are bound to lose their force, just as, 
for instance, there can be no question about beauty or ugliness of the 
daughter of a sterile woman. Pratityasamutnada, usually defined as the 
general law of origination, may just as well be called a process of decay. 

We have no doubt that this is the line of thought implied by our 
last introductory Cloka. Not only are all the important words mentioned 
in the text, but it becomes also clear that the etymology discussed above 
is an explanation of the Cloka and quoted to confirm the thought suggested 
by the strophe. Then, there could be no doubt that the strophe belongs 
to Mahayana with its typical theory of dharmanairatmya 1?) and thus 
confirms our provisional conclusion based upon the preceding Cloka 
(parinirvrite bhagavati caranam). 

Tke fact that the two last Clokas on which the Unadcea is based beiong 
to Mahayana is in an obvious contrast with the Sttra-Vibhanga version, 
which gives the point of view of the ‘orthodox’ Sarvastivadins (Vaibhasikas). 
This might seem strange at first, but we should not forget thet such a 
combination would completely agree with what we know about Mahayana 
teaching. The doctrine of Cinyata is considered very dangerous for those 
who have not yet acquired a thorough knowledge about the Abhidharma 
151) Cf., for instance, Prajiakaramati’s commentary to the Bodhicaryavatara, VI, 2 (edition 

by De la Vallée Poussin, p. 364 sq.); a detailed analysis, De la Vallée Poussin, 

Madhyamaka, Mél. chin. et bouddh., II (1932-33), especially pp. 30 sq., p. 42 and 

p. 44. When faimirika is used to denote the Prthagjana, caksusmant remains its 

opposite and denotes the Buddha Bhagavantah who see things as they really (para- 

marthatah) are. These distinctions lead to three ‘levels’ of reality: (a) the imaginary 
truth (udakacandra, indrajala, marici, etc.), (b) relative (samvrta) truth (the reality 
of the dharmas, of pratityasamutpada) and (c) the highest truth (in which there is 
no utpada, no nirodha, no distinction between grahaka and fgrahya, etc.). These 
distinctions developed into the Vijnanavadin theory of the three svabhavas (parikalpita, 
paratantra and parinispanna); cf. the literature mentioned by De la Vallée Poussin, 
Siddi, 1, pp. 514-533; Friedmann, Madhyantavibhagatika (1937), p. 93. 


152) In contrast to the pudgalanairatmya in Hinayana; cf. Siddhi, II, pp. 567 sqq.: pudéga- 
lanairatmya is the antidote against Alecavarana, dharmanairatmya against jneyavarana. 
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theories, otherwise it might lead them to nihilistic views '*): the samurta 
Truth should be understood before the paramarthikasatya could be 
explained 1°*). 

The entire final part of the Uvadeca (from f — A — 1 toh — A — 2) 
is based upon the Cloka just mentioned. The preceding portion aimed at 
giving a true insight into the internal structure of Dependent Origination ; 
its main conclusion was that Ignorance constitutes its basis. But Avidya, 
which dominates the Samsara throughout its entire extent, is essentially 
located in past existence. It cannot therefore be combatted directly. There 
is however a more direct factor leading to re-existence, viz. fourfold Upadana. 
This is how our author understands the term wpdddnavivarjita in the 
strophe: by becoming liberated from attachment to passions and wrong 
views, one becomes a caksusmant. and ataimirika. One might object that 
this is not the opinion suggested by the strophe, but that is a matter of 
secondary importance. The Upadeca is obviously intended for people with 
limited intellectual faculties, such as pupils, and an exposition about such 


153) De Ia Vallée Poussin, Morale Bouddhique, p. 163, note: ,Le Bouddhisme prend 
parfois les aspects d’une thérapeutique: ce qui est poison pour lun est reméde 
pour l’autre; les doctrines et les pratiques valent par leurs effets”. Even Cunyata 
itself is not the ultimate truth: in Mahayana, one of the forms of Cutnyata is 
cunyatacunyata (Mahavyutp., 37, 4. on p. 15: Dharmasamgraha, No. XLI, p. 8 of 
the edition by Kasawara, Miiller and Wenzel in Anecd. Oxon., Vol. I, Part V, 1885); 
cf. Friedmann, Madhyantav., p. 74: ..Im order to reflect on these two kinds of false 
discrimination (i.e. adhyatma- and bahyacunvata) ....... we have (as antidote) respec- 
tively the Non-Substantiality of Non-Substantialrty ..... *- cf. also Obermiller, A Study 
of the Twenty Aspects of Canyata, Ind. Hist. Qu., IX (1933), pp. 170 sqq.. and Sublirne 
Science, Acta Orient., IX (19313, pp. 161 sq. (quotation from the Kacyapapariprccha): 
»O Kacyapa, the views maintaining tiie existence of real individuals are a blunder 
as great as the mount Sumeru. However thuse who. being full of pride, cling to 
the conception of Non-substantiali:v (as an absolute principle) commit an error still 
greater”. In Madhyamika, the ductrine of Cunyata is sometimes compared with a ship, 
necessary to cross the ocean cf Samsara, but to be left as soon as the ‘other bank’ 
is reached; it is only of temporary use; cf. the article Madhyamaka by De la Vallée 
Poussin, quoted in note 151 above. 

154) Cf., for instance, Bodhic.-panj., p. 365. the strophe quoted from the Castra (i.e. Malama- 
dhyamakakarikas, XXIV, 10, as De la Vallée Poussin notes): vyavaharam anacritya 
paramartho na decyate, ,,the highest truth cannot be explained unless one accepts the 
dialectic truth (vyavahara, including the differenciation between grahya and grahaka, 
is almost a synonym of samvrti) as a base. The commentator, Prajnakaramati, explains 
vyavahara by upaya, paramartha by upeya, ,.for otherwise it (i.e. the latter) cannot be 
explained (anyatha tasya decayitum acakyatvat). The same strophe considers pararmnartha 
in its turn as nothing but a means to reach Nirvana (paramartham anagamya nirvanam 
nadhigamyate). This explains the relation between the Sirtra-Vibhanga text on one, 
the Upadeca on the other hand; the contradiction is only apparent since the Sttra- 
Vibhanga represents the samvrtisatva as a necessary introduction to the teaching of 
the paramarthasatya included in the Clokas upon which the Upadeca is based. Such 
a gradual instruction is typical of Mahayana with its interpretation of the successive 
dharmacakrapravartanas; cf. the Samdhinirmocanasitra quoted by Obermiller, The 
Doctrine of Prajnaparamita, Acta Orient., XI (1932), pp. 93 saqq.; cf. also Stcherbatskij, 
Ind. Hist. Qu., X (1934), pp. 739-760. 
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difficult problems as the true meaning of the Triple Refuge would only 
cause misunderstanding; therefore, no explanation of the difficult terms 
in the Clokas is given. The author concentrates his efforts on upddadnavivaryita 
and tries to explain what this term includes and especially why the Bhagavat 
used the term Upddana in this connection and not Avidya. Most of the 
classificatory portion definitely suggests that Avidya is at the basis of the 
Pratityasamutpada ; why then did not the Bhagavat use the term avidydvi- 
varjitah at the end of pada 6? 

It would not seem very difficult to give a direct answer to this question ; 
a few lines, in the same style as we gave above, would be sufficient to 
this purpose. The author of our treatise does not, however, give such a 
direct reply. With his usual verbosity, he seems to utilize any possible 
oceasion for a digression. These digressions, often rather lengthy, make it 
rather difficult to follow the argument. Immediately after the classificatory 
portion of our text, the conclusion that Ignorance is the basis of Dependent 
Origination and, therefore, of the Samsara as a whole, is formulated. But 
what exactly is Ignorance ? — Instead of a direct answer, there follows 
a digression of considerable length, in which it is stated that Ignorance 
may be ‘one’, ‘twofold’, etc. up to ‘fivefold’. Ignorance is ‘one’ because it 
comprises all klecas together. The four- and five-fold Ignorance refer not 
to Ignorance itself, but to the way in which it is shunned (heya), respec- 
tively by the Four Truths and by the same with the addition of intense 
meditation (bhdvand). The categories themselves, which for didactic purposes 
are given in numerical order again, do not contain any points of special 
interest, except that this one- to five-fold classification may not be known 
from other suuices 155), 

The next portion of our text ({ — A — 6 to 9) deals with the meaning 
of pratyaya in avidydpratyayah samskarah, especially in connection with a 
possible question why avidyad is not called the hetu of the samskéras. 
Here the rather strange reply is given that there is only one hetu, but 
there are many pratyayas; the meaning is obviously that not only Avidya 
is required to produce the Samskaras, but also a number of other conditions 
must be present. Usually, however, the relation between the successive 
Angas of the formula is taken to be both hetu and pratyaya. In fact, all 
hetus are comprised in one of the pratyayas, viz. the hetupratyaya 1°), 
and in one of the divisions in the preceding part of the text, Avidya was 
emphatically comprised in the hetu part of Pratityasamutpada 15°). 


155) It is however noted that the twofold Avidya is strange. It is explained (in f —A— 2 to 
hetutvacrayatvat >?) or on consciousness”. It seems that these two categories of Ignorance 
refer to the transcendental and empirical forms of it. The latter distinction is well- 
known in Buddhist philosophy; cf. the terms mukhya and pratibhasiki bhranti, discus- 

sed by Stcherbatskij in Buddhist Logic, I, p. 154. 

156) Abhidh. Koca, Il, p. 299; Siddhi, p. 229 and p. 436. 

157) Infra, c — B — 9 in the text. 
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Probably, we are to understand that the Sutra uses avidydpratyayah 
samskarah because Avidya is neither necessarily nor always the direct cause 
of the Samskaras. The direct cause may be something else, but even in 
that case, the presence of Avidya is always required; it is the conditio 
sine qua non, for the Samskaras cannot possibly arise if there is no Avidya 
present. In this way, the passage would agree with the immediately preceding 
argument, where it is stated that the hetu is inherent (samelista), but the 
pratyaya is detached (viclista). 

The exposition would not be complete without a full treatment of the 
Samskaras, too. The Samskaras are however always threefold; only the 
three groups are not always conceived of in the same way. We already 
quoted this passage in another connection, viz. in our survey about the 
- fascination of numbers in scholastic Buddhism. Although the text was copied 
very carelessly here (from f — A — 10 to f — B — 8), it is clear that 
the Samskaras are classified in the following ways - 


a) punyamaya, apunyamaya and dnenjya (?) 15); 
b) kucala, akucala and avydkrta 1°); 

c) kéayakarman, vakkarman and manaskarman ; 

d) pratisattvika, aupapattyamcika and dabhisamsarika. 


Now somebody may ask (f — B — 8 to 9) whether all these sorts of 
Samskdras are conditioned by Ignorance. Somebody might suppose, for 
instance, that only bad action is conditioned by Ignorance, good action, on 
the contrary, by Knowledge. Though such a supposition might seem 
reasonable enough, it is not correct since the Samskares are, by deiinition, 
the actions of for.ner life which lead to re-birth. 

Owing to a small lacuna in the text, the argument wnich follows is 
not perfectly clear. If we understand the line of argument, the treatise 
insists on the incorrect opinion mentioned jus‘ before. If somebody believes 
that some of the Samskaras, especialiy those defined as kucala, may be due 
to Jana, not to Avidya, he gets into direct conflict with the text of the 
Pratityasamutpada; for the Bhagavat did not state that only the bad 
Samskaras are due to Avidya: the consequences of such a wrong opinion 
would even be serious. For those who are convinced that some of the 
Samskaras, e.g. those which conditioned their own existence, are due to 
Knowledge inevitably conclude that such an existence is not defiled ; there- 
fore they would consider their life something excellent. This is a very 
wrong opinion, technically denoted by drstipardmarca : the error of esteeming 


158) The term anenjya does not occur in the text as we have it. Presumably, the copyist 
got confused by the numerous repetitions. It is, however, hardly doubtful that tne 
original had anenjya as the third category; cf. the notes to the transcription and to 
the translation of this passage. 

159) As a matter of fact, the classifications (b) and (c) are combined and constitute a 
ninefold classification not given in any other source known to us; there is however 
nothing remarkable in such a combination. 
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good what in reality is bad, and the converse *®°). From one wrong view 
he attaches himself to another : conceiving of existence as something which 
might be good, he falls a victim to the wrong view of Eternalism, one of 
the Extreme Views (antagrahadrsti) 1°'). Owing to the latter, he is forced 
to deny the Four Truths of a Saint (mithyddrsti), and, consequently, he 
attaches himself to one of the many kinds of heretical doctrines according to 
which good behaviour and rites alone would suffice to gain Final Liberation. 
This would imply that there was some eternal matter which could be 
purified in different ways. He then necessarily concludes that an Atman 
exists, and falls into the Satkayadrsti. 

Up to this point there is nothing irregular in the connections, although 
they might not seem convincing to everybody. The connection between 
drstiparamarca and antagraha, for instance, is all but clear; it would be 
easier to explain how drstipardmarca leads to satkdyadrsti. Presumably, 
the author of our treatise tries to make us believe that the five drstis 
constitute a small causal chain. We have not succeeded in tracing this view 
elsewhere ; usually, the drstis are considered to constitute a kind of complex 
the different elements of which cannot well be sevarated. The belief in the 
efficacity of sundry rites of purification is an aspect of cilavratapardmarca- 
drsti; it may however also be called an aspect of drstipardmarca, since it 
implies the attachment to something hina which is wrongly conceived of 
being ucca; as a rule, the same belief would also imply antagrdéhadrsti, since 
those adhering to the view that purity may be obtained by means of rites 
believe in eternalism; the same view may again be termed satkayadrsti because 
it is usually associated with the belief in an eternal soul. The order in which 
the drstis are connected does not show a climax. The third itein, mithyadrsti, 
“the completely wrong view”, is by far the worst of the five. It is often repeated 
in Buddhist texts that the adherence to this view, which is essentially the 
denial of the four Truths, destroys all the kucala gathered during myriads 
of existences in a single moment 162). The Satkayadrsti, on the other hand, 
is undoubtedly incorrect and therefore constitutes a serious obstacle for 


160) Usually (cf. Abhidh. Koca, V, p. 18, quoted in note 163 to the translation), drstipara- 
marca is twofold, conceived of in the way formulated in the text. Our treatise, 
however, states that it is fivefold. Presumably, drsriparamarca is explained there 
as attachment to each of the five drstis, including, of course, drstiparamarca with 
reference to drstipararmarca. As a matter of fact, the drstis overlap one another 
and cannot always be distinguished. A ciear survey is given by De la Vailée Poussin, 
Morale Bouddhique (1927), pp. 154-163. 

161) Both drstiparamarca and antagrahadrsti are twofold, and this might be the main reason 
why the two were put together: those who are attached to the first aspect of 
drstiparamarga conceive of existence, which is always hina, as something which is 
ucca; thinking that it is ucca, they go a step further and conclude that it is also 
cagvata. The other group, however, conclude that existence leads to uccheda because 
they think that Nirvana is hina. 

162) Abhidh. Koga, IV, p. 170; cf. Morale Bouddhique, pp. 155 sqq. 
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those striving after Final Liberation, but it is not fundamentally bad 14), 
The author of our treatise, however, thinks that satkayadrsti necessarily 
leads to kamopddana, and the beginning of a text is quoted to suppcrt 
this view 16+). Nevertheless, the last conclusion is weak; a Vedantin, for 
instance, would not have much trouble in refuting the conclusion that the 
belief in an eternal soul would lead to attachment to passions. It is evident 
that the whole line of argument in this part of our text is rather clumsy, 
at least in the form in which it is given; one could consider the possibility 
that an original text was abridged for the use of pupils 1°). 

The aim of this whole portion is to point out that right knowledge of 
the relations between the different links of the twelvefold formula is essential. 
Especially the non-comprehension of the connection between the first two 
links leads to all kinds of wrong views and is therefore the ultimate cause of 
adherence to passions and the like. As is explained in the portion which 
is following in the text, adherence to passions and wrong views leads to 
re-birth and the latter to old age and death and ithe ‘great complex of 
suffering’ (mahdduhkhaskandha). 

A rather long passage (g — A — 6 to h — A — 2) is especially 
concerned with the latter. After it has been argued that non-comprehension 
of the relations between Avidya and the Samskaras leads to attachment 
to phenomenal existence, it is now pointed out that the relation between 
the latter and suffering in its manyfold aspects is rather similar to that 
existing between the first two Angas of the Pratityasamutpada formula. 
The only difference between the Avidya-Samskara and the Upadana-Bhava 


162) Cf. De !a Vallée Poussin, Morale Bouddhique, p. 161. Buddhism does not deny that 
these believing in the reality of an atman and other conceptions of an eternel soul 
may accomplish good acts (kucala), but as long as they do not ‘break’ jneyavarana 
the road leading to Nirvana is barred. Without scholastic subtleties, it is impossible 
to distinguish satkayadrsti from cacvatadrsti, one of the twu antas, and this 1s one 
of the unsatisfactory points in this passage of cur text. 

164) For this Sutra fragment, cf. infra, pp. 97 sq. If we understand the connection suggested 
by the text, the point is that somebody who believes in the real existence of a soul, 
whatever he chooses to call it (jiva, posa, purusa, atman, pudgala, etc.), attaches 
himself to something which is as imaginary as a flower growing at the sky (khapuspa), 
as unreal as the vision of a beautiful woman in a dream. Just as the fool who 
conceives passion for his illusion seen in a dream, the person believing in the real 
existence of his soul gets attached to this imaginary thing and conceives raga at 
its regard; he then falls a victim to kamopadana. The passage which is quoted to 
support this connection will be discussed below. 

165) As a rule, no arguments are given and the author confines himself to the enumeration 
of the categories. Often, the categories themselves are not even mentioned, but only 
their number is stated; thus, drstiparamarca is fivefold (¢ — A — 1) and gila 
(in cilavrata) is sevenfold (g — A — 2), although it is all but clear which five 
(respectively seven) categories are alluded to (cf. the Translation). The text had 
to be explained by an able teacher, and the pupils were supposed to remember the 
categories when they knew how many there were. One might compare modern school 
books in which a summary states that there were, for instance, five coalitions against 
Napoleon in which so and so many powers took part. 
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relations is that the former applies to present, the latter to future existence 
(g — A — 6 to 7). One could well conceive of a sort of Pratityasamutpada 
series which just begins with the term Upadana. It is argued that the separate 
forms of suffering, contained in the ,,great complex”, are interdependent. 
Death, as a rule, depends on old age (it may of course depend on disease 
or accident, but this is considered exceptional and therefore left unment- 
ioned) 168). Sorrow (coka) depends on death since it is essentially sorrow 
about death, or rather, about the certainty that everything in the phenomenal 
world will necessarily lead to death. On sorrow depends lamentation 
(parideva), and thus a series of different aspects of sorrow, ending in 
despair (updydsa), have their origin in Jaramarananga. These forms of suf- 
fering are here considered to constitute a regular Pratityasamutpada. This 
is at least unusual: as a rule, all these aspects of suffering are stated to 
constitute a complex; this is even expressed by the formula of Dependent 
Origination itself, where the whole complex is said to ,,arise together” 
(samudbhavanti), in dependence on Jaramarana. In order to underline these 
relations, our anonymous author treats the whole chain in the pratilomika 
order, too, beginning with wpaiydsa and ending with updddna. Most of the 
notions belonging to this partial Pratityasamutpada are characterized by 
a brief definition. Almost the only point worthy of note is the relation 
assumed to exist between duhkha and daurmanasya; it is stated that the 
latter depends on the former, but the former on the latter, too: these 
two notions avise together in mutual interdependence. It is well-known that 
in the Pratityasamutpada formula, a similar reciprocity is often (especially 
in the Pali sources) understood with reference to the relation between the 
Angas Vijfiadna and Nameriipa. Aimost all the sources explain the relation 
existing between the mind (citta, usually conceived of as a synonym of 
Vijiana, Consciousness) and the mental faculties (the caitta-dharmas such as 


166) A number of questions are connected with the poinis here mentioned. In the formula 
of causation, the group coka etc. is almost always added to jaramarananga; cf. 
L. de la Vallée Poussin, Théorie des douze causes (1916), p. 31: “quelques rédactions 
seulement mentionnent Vieillesse-Mort, la plupart ajoute chagrin etc.”. —- It is 
remarkable that disease (vyadhi) is never mentioned in this context in our treatise, 
as is usually the case (e.g. Divya, pp. 314 and 676: jatijaravyadhimaranacokaparide- 
vaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasa°). Why jara and marana form only one Anga together, 
is explained in Siddhi, p. 485: “La vieillesse n'est pas nécessaire (niyata), on l’associe 
donc 4 la mort pour en faire un Anga”. The same applies to vyadhi as wel!, but 
the latter is not even mentioned, because it is not only not necessary, but also not 
universal. This explains why vyadhi is cften omitted. — In this passage, however, 
jara is treated as if it were a real Anga. For the problem of accidental death 
(antaramrtyu), cf. Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 176. For the internal structure of the 
duhkhaskandha, cf. op. cit., TH, p. 83, note 5: “Les termes coka ..... upayasas 
sont compris (samgrhita) dans jaramarana et ne sont pas des membres 4a part 
(nangantaram). Ils proviennent des diverses transformations (parinama) des objets 
(visaya) et de la personne (atmabhava)”. The definitions of the constituents of the 
duhkhaskandha and their mutual relations are also explained in the Dacabhimikasitra, 
ed. Rahder, p. 49, and in the Madhyamakavrtti, ed. L de la Vallée Poussin, p. 563. 
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Samjfia, Vedana, Sparca etc.) in the same way: no mental faculties exist 
without the mind, but, on the other hand, it is difficult to conceive of the 
mind without the existence of mental faculties 1®7). On the basis of the 
above examples, one may conclude that duhkha refers to (bodily) pain, 
daurmanasya to mental sorrow. The former is used in a very narrow meaning, 
if we compare its use in the expression mahadduhkhaskandha, which also 
includes daurmanasya. 

This repetition of the terms in pratilomika order serves a very definite 
purpose. It is not only important to know that Upadana conditions the 
various kinds of suffering, but even more essential to be aware of the 
fact that all these kinds of suffering have Upnadana as their ultimate cause. 
This point is almost evident if we bear in mind that the whole final portion 
of our treatise is a commentary on updddnavivarjitah, the last word of the 
last introductory strophe. The words upadaénam=iti (g — B — 9) constitute 
the end of the words of the Bhagavat. In the lines immediately following 
(h — A — 1 to 2) we read the usual end of Buddhist Siitras. 

This is therefore the end of the Upadeca, but it is not yet the end 
of the text on our gold plates. There still follows some kind of epilogue, 
which will be examined at the end of this Introduction. 

We noticed at several occasions some characteristic differences between 
the Sitra-Vibhanga on one. and the Upadeca on the other side — differences 
in the type of Buddhism. The Sitra-Vibhanga shows no Mahayana influence 
and the comparison with its slightly different version on the Nalanda bricks 
makes it clear that the latter version (and still more so the Chinese version 
by Hiuan Tsang) is an adaptation to Mahayana. The Upadeca, however, 
mekes the impression of being Mahayanic, especially the taking of Refuge 
in the Bhagavat who passed completely in Nirvana and the reference to 
the taimirika. The conception of the Pratityasamutpada as eitner an ‘internal’ 
or an ‘external’ series, the latter of which is represented by a comparison 
with the various stages of a tree from the seed to the fruit, is almost entirely 
limited to Mahayana 168). 

Another reference, which is not however beyond doubt, may be found 
in g — A — 4 to 5. There, a direct link between the wrong view on the 
existence of a real personalitv (satkdyadrsti) and attachment to passions 
(kamopadana) is established by means of an unfortunately uncomplete 
quotation. Only the first words. valah acrutavan prthagjanah prajnantim= 
anupatitah kamopaddnam. were copied: ,,the fools. the ignorant and the 
common people 1°), following the generally accepted owninion, ........ 


187) Another example is the relation between primary (mahabhita) and secondary (bhautika) 
matter. In the Buddhist theory of causation, the concept of sahabhithetau (cf. Abhidh. 
Koca, II, p. 248: “cause en tant que coexistents, les dharmas qui sont effets les 
uns des autres”) explained these relations. 

168) Cf. supra, p. 82. 

169) Vala (bala), acrutavant and prthagjana are technical notions; cf. note 177 to the 
Translation. 
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attachment to passion”. Since this passage is to explain why belief in the 
existence of a soul leads to attachment to passion, it is possible to reconstruct 
the main line of the argument. Those who believe in the existence of an 
Atman or some other eternal principle in phenomenal existence live in a 
dangerous illusion, owing to which they attach themselves to perishable 
things. They may be compared to somebody falling in love with a woman 
seen in a dream (as is often the case in Indian novels) and feeling miserable 
because his desire cannot be fulfilled. 

Similar passages are well-known from Buddhist literature. In the last 
book of the Abhidharmakoca dealing with the refutation of those Buddhists 
(the Vatsiputriyas and related sects) who believed in the existence of a 
pudgala (Pudgalapratisedhaprakarana), the words are quoted in about the 
same form as here; cf. p. 249 of the translation of the Bhasya by De la Vallée 
Poussin, where the Vyakhya is quoted in the notes. In the third book of 
this text, this passage occurs again; there it is stated that the Bhagavat 
pronounced these words in the Bimbisarasiitra !“°). The passage is quoted 
in connection with atmavddopddana. As a matter of fact, De la Vallée Poussin 
considered it a canonical fragment in prose 1"). 

There is however an important difference between the quotation in 
our text and that given in the Abhidharmakoga. Although in our text there 
is a lacuna after the first words, it is obvious that the aim of our author 
was not to point out how the ignorant etc. fall a victim to wrong notions 
about the existence of an Atman and the like (pudgala, kdraka, posa, jiva, 
ksetrajna etc.), but rather how those attached to a wrong notion about an 
Atman ete. fall a victim to Attachment to passion (kaémopdddna). It is evident 
that this is not explained by the Abhidharmakoca quotations. It is therefore 
natural to leok for references where similar passages occur in a connection 
which would make us understand the line of argument used in our 
text. 

This appears to be the case in the Madhyamakavatara, where we 
read 4): ,,Comme il est dit dans le Bhavasamkrantisitra (Sitra de la 
Transmigration): “De méme, 6 grand roi, qu’un homme endormi réve qu’il 
posséde la belle de l’endroit, et réveillé de son sommeil, il pense avec regret 
ala belle ..... , de méme, 6 grand roi, le sot, ’homme ordinaire, l’ignorant, 
voyant avec les yeux les objets, s’applique (abhinivic) aux objets agréables, 
sy étant appliqué il produit attachement ..... >” Other Mahayana works 
give almost the same text, especially the Pitrputrasamagama, in which far 


170) Madhyama, 11, 9, as De la Vallée Poussin adds; the same scholar notes that the 
Pali version in the Majjhima is rather different. Cf. Abhidh. Koca Vya. in Cosmologie 
Bouddh., p. 173, lines 1 to 6. 

173) Cf. the Index of Fragments of Sitras and CAstras in the last volume of his Abhidharma- 
koca translation (Introduction etc., 1931), p. 1 

i72) In Chapter VI (treating about the pratityasamutpada theory), translated from Tibetan 
by De la Vallée Poussin in Muséon, N.S., 11 (1910), pp. 271-358; the quotation 
is found on p. 319. 
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greater details are given '™*). In all of these Mahayana works, the quotation 
is taken to refer to the Cunyata ''); the Bhavasamkrantisuira, from which 
the passage is taken according to the Madhyamakavatara, is mentioned 
among works belonging to the Madhyamika School in the Mahavyutpatti **”). 
It seems probable that the quotation in our text may be better understood 
in this context if it is interpreted in a similar way as in the Mahayana texts 
quoted, than if it is compared with the loci taken from the Abhidharmakoga. 
Although our copyist, who omitted the latter part of the quotation, made 
it impossible for us to arrive at a definite conclusion, we think that this 
detail, too, confirms the opinion arrived at above, according to which the 
Upadeca belongs to Mahayana. 

Finally we think that some argument in favour of Mahayana may 
pe found in the composition of the treatise as a whole. The text begins 
with an exposition of the ‘general’ theory of Dependent Origination by 
quoting the text of the Sutra-Vibhanga. Only after that are the new elements 
introduced in some Clokas pointing out that all that is subject to the laws 
of causality is void; this voidness is however ‘seen’ only by those liberated 
from attachment to passions and wrong views. 

Now it is remarkable that roughly the same line of thought may be 
traced in the fundamental treatise of the Madhyamika School of Mahayana, 
the Mulamadhyamakakarikas of Nagarjuna, with the commentary Prasan- 
napada by Candrakirti '™*). This text begins with an analysis of the important 
notion of pratyaya, especially in connection with the Pratityasamutpada 
formula. This first chapter, named Pratyayapariksa, gives the general theory 
of Causation. On this basis, many other subjects are treated: the principle 
of the identity of pratityasamutpdda and cunyata is applied to all the 
fundamental concepts, which thus appear in a new uight. Only in the iwo 
last chapters, the main conclusions are drawn; the results of the precediiig 
chapters are applied to the ‘special’ interpretation of the Dependen 
Origination formula (Chapter XXVI: Dvadacangapariksa), and, finally, in 


17%) Quoted in the Ciksasamuccaya, ed. C. Bendall, Bibl. Buddh., I (1902), pp. 244-256. 
Cf. especially p. 252, lines 3 sqq.: tadyathapr nama maharaja purusah svapnantare 
janapadakalyanya striya sardham  paricaret; sa c¢ayitavibuddho janapadakalyanim 
striyam anusmaret ; tat kim manyase maharajapi nu sa purusah panditajatiyo bhavet ? 
pivetes Evam eva maharaja balo ‘crutavan prthagjanac caksusa rupani drstva ..... 
samrajyate. References to similar passages are given by De la Vallée Poussin in 
the Abhidh. Koca loci quoted. 

+) This is especially clear in the Pitrputrasamagama quotation, where the beauty seen 
in a dream is the tertia comparationis between the fool believing in the reality of 
his vision and the Prthagjana believing in the reality of the phenomenal world. 

175) Ed. Minaiev-Mironov, Bibl. Buddh., XIII (1911), 65, No. 54 (p. 22). 

176) Edited by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bibl. Buddh., IV (1903-13). At present, the entire 
work is available in translation, a result due to different scholars. Five chapters 
were translated by J. W. de Jong, Cinq chapitres de la Prasannapada, Buddhica, 
1-iére Série, Mémoires, IX, 1949. In the Introduction to the latter study (pp. XIII-XVJ), 
the translations of the other chapters, which existed already, and other materials 
important for the interpretation of the text, are mentioned. 
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the analysis of the five wrong views (Chapter XXVII: Drstipariksa). So 
right understanding of the principles of Dependent Origination literally 
constitutes the beginning and the end of the treatise. Candrakirti himself 
stressed the fact that Nagarjuna intended his detailed exposition in the first 
place to destroy the wrong views 7"). 

The main lines of argument agree, although they are developed in 
a rather different way. Our text, clumsy and scholastic as it is, seems to 
reproduce the main argument which was developed by Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti in such a masterly and fervent way. Only to some extent is 
the impression of clumsiness produced by our treatise due to incompleteness. 
We should never forget that it is evident that the plates themselves were 
never intended to be read: they are difficult to decipher now, but in all 
probability they have been so ever since the moment they were engraved. 
As a writing material, gold is not very appropriate. The plates were 
undoubtedly intended to serve as devosits in a Stipa or other foundation. 
The text, inscribed on the pure metal, could be considered more or less a 
relic, a portion of the Dharmakaya of the Buddha. In that case, some 
important parts of the text, just sufficient to fill up the number of gold 
plates available, would have been sufficient. It was not of primary importance 
that everything should be copied and, if here and there a passage was too 
difficult to be read, it was just left out by the copyist. The number of 
omissions is considerable, and there are quite a few portions of the text 
that could not be understood by the reader unless he either was well trained 
in the subject, or had sufficient materials for comparison at his disposal. 
In view of these facts, it might seem contradictory that at the same time 
every possible attempt to avoid misunderstanding was made; the countless 
repetitions and the suspension of sandhi rules in cases where a not very 
intelligent reader could misunderstand the text, would make it probable 
that the text was well graduated to the pupils’ powers. The contradiction 
is only apparent: whereas the original text(s) undoubted!y served didactic 
purposes, its (their) copy on our set of yold plates was only made with 
a view to gathering merit. 

This presumption explains several characteristic features of the text 
copied on our plates. In addition to those which were just mentioned, it 
makes it possible to understand how such different portions of texts and 
even pictures (plate k) could be combined. After all, we have: (a) the 
strophes engraved in the plates i and j, (b) the Pratityasamutpadasitra and 
its Vibhanga, engraved in plates a and b, (c) the Upadeca, engraved in 
the plates c, d, e, f, g and h, (d) the mysterious figures of the plate k. 
To these, a fifth item may be added, Our text contains two passages which 
cannot have belonged to the original texts which were copied. 

After the discussion of the various modes of division of the pratitya- 
samutpadangas (c — A — 1 to e — A — 7), the second part of the Upadeca 


177) Cf. the Vrtti, p. 364: pratityasamutpadasamjnaya hi degitavan sarvadrstiprahanartham iti. 
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does not begin immediately ; the two portions are separated ky twelve lines 
of the text (from e — A — 8 to e — B — 9), which do not fit in with 
the line of argument. It appears that this entire passage gives a different 
Vibhanga version of the six Angas from Namartipa to Upadana inclusive. 
It is indeed a rather different version. Ripa is not defined as ‘primary’ 
(the mahadbhitas) and derived (bhautika or wpdddya) matter, but as ‘long 
and short, square and round’ etc. The latter definition is due to obvious 
misunderstanding : it is the explanation of riipayatana (ihe objects of vision) 
which is given here 1*8). How far this misunderstanding goes appears from 
the different categories mentioned. In the Abhidharmakoga twenty categories 
are enumerated: the eight kinds of shape (samsthana), the four ‘primary’ 
colours (white, red etc.) and the eight ‘secondary’ colours (light, shadow 
etc. 17°), In our text, only the eight samsthdna categories are enumerated, 
followed by the strange conclusion that in this way Rupa is twentyfold. 
It is obvious that the definition of Riva would be wrong even if it were 
complete. In Namartipa, Rupa includes not only visible matter characterized 
by shape and colour, but matter in general, whether visible or audible (eight 
kinds of sounds) or capable of being perceived by the other senses (such 
as eleven categories of tangible matter, soft, hard, light, heavy etc.) 1°). 
In another passage in this portion of the text, eighteen kinds of Sparca are 
mentioned, followed by the conclusion that these are the pancadaca sparcani 
(sic) 181). The set of three thirsts (kama-, dripya- and ati-trsna, e— B— 5 sq.) 
has never been met with; it is impossible to guess how the interpolator 
got this triad together. We have already examined the explanation of Ripa 
in Namartipanga; the rest of the definition of Namartipa is also full of 
mistakes : it would be completely incomprehensible if we did not have other 
versious of the same definition at our disposal '**). In addition, the entire 
passage contains all sorts of iaistakes against grammar and sandhi rules. 
It is not probable that the text of this passage is based on any authorized 
source. It should rather be considered an addition due to soine pious monk, 
perhaps tc the copyist himself. Such an addition was possible, because the 


178) According to the Abhidharma definitions, Rupa (in Namarupanga) comprises the five 
sense organs (indriya), their five particular spheres of activity (visaya), and, according 
to the Sarvastivadins, avijnapti; cf. Abhidh. Koga, I, pp. 20 sqq.; Stcherbatskij, Central 
Conception, passim. This Ripa notion may be translated by ,,matter’; according 
to the etymology rupyateti rapam, badhyata ity arthah, it is characterized by ‘resistance’. 
Rupa in Rupayatana, however, is the ‘external’ ayatana which is the object of the 
‘internal’ caksurayatana, i.e. everything which may be observed by the eye (Abhidh. 
Koga, I, p. 16). 

119) Ibidem, I, pp. 23 sqq. 


180) Abhidh. Koga, I, pp. 16 sq. 
181) It seems that the three kinds of manahsamsparca (agreeable, disagreeable or neutral) 


were not comprised in the total. The form sparcani, no other example of which is 
known, is probably only due to poor knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 
182) For the details, the reader is referred to the notes to the transcription and the 


translation. 
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first part of the Upadeca ended in line 7 of the front side of plate e, and 
its second part should begin on a new plate. It would have been a pity to 
leave such a large portion of the precious metal empty 15%). Therefore, the 
pious monk thought it a good idea to repeat some of the important points 
in a slightly different form; although the idea was certainly good, the 
result was very unsatisfactory. 

Similar considerations might account for another insertion in our 
text, viz. the passage from h — A — 2 (after the punctuation mark) to 
the end (h — B — 3). The latter passage is not even considered to have 
been pronounced by the Bhagavat, since the lines immediately preceding 
contain the usual final formula of Buddhist Sutras. Here, too, the copyist 
(or whoever it was) may be supposed to have grasped the opportunity 
of adding a few details of his own on a portion of the plate which would 
otherwise have been left empty..This passage begins suddenly with the 
statement that there are four continents (dvipa), which are enumerated in 
due order, but with several mistakes. Then follow similar enumerations of 
the heavens and hells. These lists end with the strange conclusion that 
all the above is called Attachment to pleasure (kadmopaddna). Presumabiy, 
the author intended to argue that the term kamopddana means ,,Attachment 
to the Kamadhatu in its twentyfold aspect” (i.e. vimeatividhakamadhati- 
padana). According to the Buddhist point of view, this cannot be correct: 
attachment to some of the Kamadhatu divisions, such as animal existence 
or Avicinaraka, is not easy to imagine. As a matter of fact, Kamopadana 
is taken to refer to the five kinds of objects which may afford pleasure 
(pancakaémagunah) in all our sources. 

After this explanation of Kamopadaua, the author procedes to a similar 
analysis of drstyupdddna ; he there mentions, among other points, the famous 
twentyfold division of satkayadrsti. Two other drstis are also analyzed (viz. 
antagraha- and mithyd-drsti), but the account is very confused 1%). The 
final sentence of our text is hardly comprehensible: it must have been 
composed by somepody who had not the least idea of Sanskrit grammar, 
although he knew the words ?**). 

In spite of the clumsyness of the additional passage, there is one point 
which might deserve attention. The addition might convey an idea of what 
the writer of the additional passage considered the implicit conclusion of 
our text. As we have seen above, the discourse of the Bhagavat ends with 


183) It is not probable that the addition should be attributed to Aorror vacui; not only 
would such considerations hardly be fitting to a Cinyavadin, but they also would not 
explain why the plate h — B was inscribed up to the third line only. 

184) Thus, antagraha is considered threefold; such a division is not only unknown, but 
also very suspect: the two extremes (in the strict sense of the word there cannot 
be more than two antas) touch upon the very essence of Buddhism defined as the 
Madhyama Pratipad. We do not understand what the interpolator could have meant 
by his definition of mithyadrsti; it hardly seems worthwhile to try to explain it. 

185) Cf, note 120 to the Transcription. 
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an argument in which the origin of Suffering is traced back to Upadana 
as its principal agent. The foundation of this argument is implied in one 
of the introductory Clokas, in which it is stated that he who is free from 
Attachment sees Existence as it really is, so that for him the Path leading 
to Final Liberation will no longer be obstructed. Possibly, the copyist did 
not think this line of argument sufficiently clear for his readers. In order 
to help them, he tried to give this additional explanation. If we know 
Attachment to be the principal agent of Suffering, it is essential to know 
what exactly this Attachment amounts to. Although this point was treated 
several times in the Vibhanga and Unadeca texts, the conyist did not think 
it useless to analyze this important notion again. He rightly noticed that 
not all aspects of Upadana were equally bad. Of course, Satkayadrsti is a 
great hindrance to Final Liberation; it certainly is a wrong view, but if 
it is accompanied by much good Karman, as may be the case in non- 
Buddhist doctrines, it may even lead to existence in some of the heavenly 
spheres. It is nothing compared to Mithyadrsti, the view of those who assert 
that the Marga is not a Marga at all, that the Dharma is not a Dharma. This 
view is the worst obstruction; it must be eradicated by all possible means. 

Since Mithyadrsti is essentially the view of those who are hostile to 
Buddhism, the insistence on this point might indicate a special tendency 
of the text as it was conceived by the person who added the passage at 
the end of the text. It would be an exaggeration to use the term ‘missionary’ 
in this connection, but it would certainly come near to the truth. 

At the end of this Introduction, we briefly refer to two points of obvious 
interest: the sources of our text and the possible reasons why it was 
engraved on our gold plates; both questions are now capable of being 
partially answered. 

The sources of the Stitra, of the Vibhanga and of the separate strophes 
encraved in the plates i and j have been treated in detail 18°); we limit 
ourselves to tle Upadeca. As we pointed out above, this ‘Instruction’ is 
based on three Clokas the reconstruction of which was attempted in the 
preceding pages. With the limited sources at our disposal, it was impossible 
to trace the strophes, but we could arrive at a probable corclusion as 
to the type of Buddhism to which they belong: the references to the tar- 
mirika, to the Refuge in the ,,completely nirvaned Bhagavat” and to the 
division of the Pratityasamutnoada in an ‘internal’ and an ‘external’ series, 
make it probable that the main part of the text belongs to Mahayana and 
there being not the least allusion to any of the characteristic tenets of 
the Yogacara-Vijnanavada School, it should be attributed to either the 
Madhyamika School or a type of early Mahayana reasonably near to it 1°"). 


186) Supra, pp. 57 — 70. 

187) Whereas the Madhyamikas appear to have followed the Sarvastivadins in all or nearly 
all of the details of the Pratityasamutpada and of the dharma classifications in ‘general 
(although they considered it to belong to the domain of relative Truth to be necessarily 
abandoned later on by the vision of the highest Truth), the Yogacarins introduced 
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With reference to the latter point, it might not be devoid of interest 
to refer the reader to a definite proof of early influence of Madhyamika 
ideas in the Indonesian world. Among the imyortant discoveries in the 
neighbourhood of Kédah (Malaya) 1°*), there is a small clay tablet inscribed 
with three Clokas which all have been traced in the Sagaramatipariprecha a2). 
The tyve of script used there corresponds rather closely to that of the more 
archaically written portions of our text. Quaritch Wales assigned it to ,,not 
later ‘than early VIth century A.D.” 1°). This date might be too early ; 
the forms of most of the aksaras agree with those found in the Crivijaya 
inscriptions from the end of the seventh century A.D. The form of the la 
(in balani, line 1) agrees Kowever with the more archaic type of the aksara 
which occurs in our plates. In either case, the text was probably copied 
from some existing and presumably much older manuscript. It may not be 
due to mere chance that the clay tablet from Kédah is inscribed with three 
Anustubh strophes, whereas on our gold plates there are three strophes 
in the same metre, too. Only in our case, the strovhes are followed by a 
lengthy prose text based thereon. It is moreover evident that the two sets 
of three strophes belong to a very cognate sphere of thought. The parallel 


very important changes: the total number of dharmas was increased to a hundred 
(cf. the comparison between the Sarvastivadin and Yogacarin lists of dharmas in 
Muséon, 6, 1905, pp. 178 sqq.) and important new notions (such as alayavijnana and 
other sorts of vijfana, also new divisions of the. Pratityasamutpada chain) were intro- 
duced ; no traces of this development appear in our text. 

188) H. G. Quaritch Wales, Archeeological Researches, Journ. Malay Br. R.A.S., 18, 
‘Part II, 1940, pp. 1 —-85.- 

189) The strophes were identified by Lin Li-kouang. Prcf. Johnston (quoted art. cit., p. 9) 
rightly took offence at svabhavan in ‘ine 4, but this difficulty 1s probably due to a 
lapse in the transcription, for on the photograph (ibidem, plate 8) we read: 12 
svavhava na vidyante na tesam sambhavah xvacit, i.e. ,,there could nowhere be any 
-€possibility of) arising for those ‘realities’ which do not even exist”. The first thesis 
is. that the dhermas which arise in dependence (on other dharmas) cannot have any 
existence of their own (svabhava). Having no independert existence, they cannot 
even originate, — a line of thought familiar in Madhyamika. 

190) Art. cit., p. 10; cf. the opinion expressed by Dr Chakravarti quoted on p. 9, where 
the conclusion ,,in any case much earlier than the dated seventh century Sumatran 
inscriptions” is added (i.e. the dated Crivijaya inscriptions which, however, belong to 

" the end of the seventh century). We think that the differences from the latter should 
not be exaggerated; the two types of script agree rather closely and the only real 
difference is the curious form of the la, which is however common in seventh century 
inscriptions (cf. supra, p. 50). The agreement with the Crivijaya inscriptions is the 

_ more striking if one compares also the Pirnavarman inscriptions which are usually 
dated about in the middle of the fifth century. The differences from the latter are 
far more pronounced, especially for the na, the ka, the Ia and the bha. The script 
of the Kédah tablet agrees with that of the Tuk Mas inscription from Java ‘and some 
dated inscriptions from Indochina which were quoted on p. 50. If we allow about 
half a century’s difference from the dated Crivijaya inscriptions, we arrive about in 

-: the same period as the Indochinese inscriptions mentioned and, at the same time, 
.we remain at a respectable distance from the Pirnavarman inscriptions. For these 
-Teasofis, wé consider the first half of the 7th century the most probable conjecture 
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is very interesting, although the correspondence seems too vague to allow 
any conclusions based thereon 1). An essential condition to arrive any 
further is the possibility of tracing the stronhes mentioned in our text, as 
it was possible in the case of the clay tablet from Kédah. : 

With reference to the second of the questions posed above, the reason 
why and the time when a number of different texts (and even drawings) 
were combined and engraved in a number of gold nlates, we may take up 
a line of argument already referred to several times. The use of the pure 
and precious metal, which is not an excellent writing material, makes it 
probable that the plates were inscribed to constitute a deposit in a religious 
foundation such as a stiipa. Fundamental portions of the Dharma, which 
in Mahayana is often conceived of as the most universal of the bodies of 
a Buddha, gradually took the place of relics in older times; relics not only 
became very rare, but they also were nothing but the poor and perishable 
remains of an only apparitional body in which a Mahayanist should not 
take refuge 197). The Dharma, however, esvecially the eternal laws of origin- 
ation and decay explained by the pratityasamutpdda theory, was not only 
considered unperishable but also universal. 

If then the size and value of the deposit were in some relation with 
the importance of the foundation. which is a reasonable presumption, our 
plates must have belonged to one of the large Buddhist temples in Indonesia. 
Long before the inauguration of the sanctuary, a clever monk was 
charged with copving a number of texts to be chosen by himself, but 
necessarily treating of Denendent Origination and related subjects, in a 
191) A close examination shows further points of agreement. A typical point is that in 

both cases the first Cloka is a numerical one, referring ‘o numbers of categories (in 

our text the divisions of the Pratityasamutpada formula; in the Kédah tablet, the 
balas, vaicaradyas and avenikadharmas), whereas the second and, stii: more, the third 

Clokas draw conclusions in view of the acquisition of perfect knowledge (ataimirika 

in our text, tasya kotim gatam jnanam in the Kédah tablet). As we have noted above, 

the Kédah strophes could be traced; ncw the curious point is that the three stronoh2s 
do not follow each otner in the Sagaramatipariprccha from where they were probably 

taken (,,the first verse after the other two with some verses in between”. art. cit., p.@). 

There is no reason to conclude to a different version of the text; the above considerations 

could account satisfactorily for the order in which the strophes were reproduced on 

the clay tablet: just as in our text, there may have been a definite reason to start 
with a Cloka referring to categories and to continue with two Clokas in which the 
difficult problems of Cunyataé and perfect wisdom are touched upon. Such a reason 
might be discovered if we presume that also the Kédah strophes were to be used 
as the basis of a Upadeca. Then we get a kind of ‘progressive’ instruction. The 
exposition of the supernatural forces, assurances and independent dharmas, provided 
with adequate explanations, would be an excellent means to introduce 4 supposed 
pupil into the material needed for an exposition of the difficult problems of Mahayana 
metaphysics. If this assumption based on the order of the strophes is correct, the 
correspondence with the text on our gold plates goes much further than it would 
seem at first. It would be very interesting to know whether there exist more examples 
where three strophes quoted from an authoritative Mahayana text were used as the 


basis for instruction. 
192) Cf. the study by De la Vallée Poussin quoted in note 141 above. 
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set of gold plates especially prepared to that purpose. This monk, whom 
we designate by the term “copyist” although he did much more than copying 
alone, was rather free in his choice: he was allowed to take whatever 
texts were at his disposal, provided that they treated of the subject just 
mentioned. The ‘copyist’ did his work as could have been expected in those 
circumstances; he chose the Pratityasamutpadasiitra with its Vibhanga in 
the version he disposed of (which, as we pointed out above, probably belonged 
to the Sarvastivadin School and might have been brought to Indonesia 
by Gunavarman in the fifth century A.D.). He managed to engrave the 
complete texts of the Siitra and the Vibhanga in two of the eight large- 
sized plates at his disposal. For the remaining six large plates, he chose the 
text of an Upadeca, which was at his disposal. The latter was a prose text 
of considerable length, based on three (or more) Clokas treating of some 
special aspects of the deeper meaning of Dependent Origination. This Upadeca 
may have been a lengthy text, but this was not an objection: the monk 
limited himself to those portions which he thought particularly important 
for his purpose, viz. the portion in which it is explained how the twelve 
links of Dependent Origination are single, twofold, threefold etc., and that 
which traced the ultimate cause of Phenomenal Existence back to Upadana. 
It is probable that these two portions did not follow each other in the 
original Upadeca text; the copyist therefore preferred to begin his second 
extract on a new plate (our letter f). This second extract ended in the 
second line of the eighth large-sized nlate. This method of engraving left 
two portions of the gold plates blank; the conyist, considering it a pity 
not to make use of this occasion, filled these portions in with two clumsy 
interpolations, which may have been composed by the copvist himself. Not 
considering these t:vo passages, the Upadeca is certainly noi clumsy, but 
it is rather schclastic; it was undoubtedly intended to be used by those 
»children, ignorant and ordinary people” (g¢ — A — 4 to 5) who were likely 
to attach themselves to sensual pleasures and the like. Endless repetitions 
and. the suspension of sandhi rules wherever there would be the least 
chance of misunderstanding were considered excellent means to instruct the 
ignorant 1°8), As we tried to point out above, the Upadeca probably belongs 
to (early) Mahayana and sometimes is in direct conflict with the Vibhanga 
text 14), but the copyist did not consider this point a serious objection 
against combining them: his resources may have been limited and the es- 
sential point was that the texts should be considered sufficienly authoritative 


193) The contradictions to be mentioned in note 194 below, would be confusing, but they 
were not due to the original texts used for instruction, but to their combination on 
the gold plates. 

194) The most obvious detail is the different divison of Jati in the Vibhanga (b — A — 1 
to 3) and in the Upadeca (g — A — 10 to B — 1); we also noted that the division 
of the Samskaras in the Vibhanga (a — B — 2) and in the Upadeca (f — B —. 1 to 8) 
do not agree; the Vibhanga analysis is considered a subdivision of a different analysis 
in the Upadeca. There are some minor points, too. 
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to serve as a deposit in an important foundation. If we knew the foundation 
for which the plates were intended, the latter might be much more important 
than they are now. Nevertheless, their importance should not be underestim- 
ated even with the scarce data at our disposal. Not only does our Vibhanga 
version give us some badly wanted additional data about the history of a 
part of the Sanskrit canon, but the Upadeca, although not particularly 
interesting for the ideas explained therein, gives us some idea about how 
Buddhism was taught and studied in the countries of the “Southern Seas”, 
and this is a point of an obvious interest, since it may indirectly help us 
in arriving at a full understanding of the Buddhist monuments. 

Before proceeding to the text and translation, we express our regret 
of not having some of the publications at our disposal which would have 
made the interpretation of the text more satisfactory 1%). 


Transcription 


a 


A. 1. //1) evam=maya crutam—ekasmin=samaye bhagavan=chravastyam 
<vi>harati 7) sma jetavane anathapinda<da>syarame tatra bha- 
gavams—tan=ama<n>trayati *) sma bhiksavo 


195) We especially regret not having been able to use L. de la Vallée Poussin, Théorie 
des douze causes, Univ. de Gand, Rec. No. 40, 1913; Nyanatiloka, Paticca Samuppada, 
Calcutta, 1934; ard V. Gokhele, Ullangha’s Pratityasamutzadacastra, Bonn, 1930. 


1) Instead of the double dash, C reads: siddham, G: namah. — In the notes to the 
transcription, the following abbreviations are used: 
C — the Nalanda bric's the transcription of which was published by Chakravarti ; 


cf. note 39 to the Introduction. 
G — the Naianda brick published by Ghosh; cf. 1bidem. 
Chinese version — the Chinese version of the Siitra-Vibhar.ga translated by Bagchi ; 
cf. note 42 to the Introduction. 
P —~- the Kasia copper plate published by Pargiter; cf. note 39 to the Introduction. 
~) All the other texts read viharati, which moreover is evident. — It is remarkable that 
just the initial part of the text is full of mistakes. On the first plate, there are 
almost as many lapses as on all the other plates together. Presumably, the beginning 
of the manuscript from which the text is supposed to have been copied was in a 
rather bad state of preservation. It is obvious that the copyist cannot have understood 
much of the text he copied ; omissions are relatively very frequent (cf. the Introduction). 
%) Instead of tan, G reads bhiksin, C, however, bhiksunam. The Sttra text on which 
Vasubandhu wrote his commentary (cf. note 43 to the Introduction) appears to have 
read bhiksun, too. —- In the form in which the text is given here, tan cannot be 
correct; it cannot be clear from the context to whom it refers. There are two pos- 
sibilities: either the copyist has omitted a small passage in which it was stated that 
the Bhagavat, when abiding in the Jetavana, was surrounded by monks (as is the 
case in the other versions), or the copyist might have put down fan instead of 
the bhiksun of his original. The latter possibility is not probable from a palaeographic 


point of view. 
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2. amantrayati <ta>smin pratyacroksur *) bhagavams—tan=-idam— 
avocat *) pratityasamutpadasyadim bhiksavah adii=cadecayisye °) 


crnu- 
3. ta‘) sadhu ca sustu *) ca manasiku<ruta> °) // bhasisye pratitya- 


samutpadasyadih katamah yad=utasmin=sati bhavatidam=—ucyate 


| _yathavat 7°) avi- 


A, dyapratyayas—samskarah samskarapratyayam vijhanam vijfianapra- 


tyayam <namarliipam namarupapratyayam> 11) sadayatanam sada- 
yatanapratyayah sparcah spargapratyaya 

5. vedand vedanapratyaya trsna trsnapratyayam—upadanam upadana- 
pratyayo bhavah bhavapratyaya jatir—jatipratyayam jaramaranapa- 
ridevaduhkhadaurmanasyopaya- 


: 6. sam 1%) sambhavati evam=asya ke <va>lasya 18) mahato duhkha- 


4) 


5) 


6) 


skandhasya samudayo bhavati ayam=ucyate pratityasamutpadasya- 
dih 1*) vibhangah +) avidyapratyayah 


Read: pratyacrausur. The form given in our text may be due to analogy (association 
with adraksur?). — The words bhiksavo ..... pratyacrausur do not occur in the 
other versions known. The form bhiksavo is a breach of sandhi; it is however possible 
that the sandhi is correct, but that between bhiksavo and amantrayati, a word 


- was omitted. 


Bhagavams ..... avocat, omitted by C and G. 


C reads: adim vo decayisyami vibhangam ca; the repetition of adi cannot be correct 


in our text. Since it is not probable that the copyist should have replaced vibhanhgarica 
in his original by adifica, one might consider the possibility that the original read 


+ arthafica; from a palaeographic point of view, adinca and artharica resemble each 


%) 


°) 


11) 


*) 


13) 
14) 


15) 


other very much. 

C reads: tac—chrnuta. 

Read: susthu. 

Manasikuruta occurs in all the versions. —- In G, the following portion is introduced 
in quite a special way, i.e. as dharmanam acayah and apacayah, referring to the 
Samudaya and to the Nirvudha portions, respectively; cf. the Introduction. 

C and G read: yad uta, probably the correct form; as a matter of fact, it occurs 
also in Vasubandhu’s commentary and in the Pali and Prakrit versiors. Also the Chinese 
translation seems to be based on yad uta; at least, there does not occur any equivalent 
of yathavat. 

The whole namaripa link was omitted by the copyist. Although versions of the 
Pratityasamutpada formula in which all the Angas are not enumerated do occur (in 
the Pali canon; cf. Von Glasenapp, art. cit.), there is no reason to consider the 
possibility of a Pratityasamutpada version without namaripanga; everywhere else 
in our text, this link is mentioned regularly. 

All texts read ¢coka between marana and parideva. Here again, there is hardly any 


' doubt that the term was omitted by the copyist, as is seen infra in e — A — 7 and 


g — B — 2 sq., where coka is mentioned in its usual place. 

Usually, the whole compound is put in the plural (jatipratyaya jaramaranacokaparide- 
vaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah samudbhavanti ; cf. Vyakhya quoted Abhidh. Koga, III, 
Pp. 84; Dacasahasrika § 5, ed. S. Konow, p. 96 and p. 14;.:Calistambha, quoted 
Ciksasamuccaya, p. 222; De la Vallée Poussin, Théorie des douze Causes, pp. 31 sq.). 
All texts: kevalasya. 

G: ayam ucyate dharmanam acayah; cf. supra, note 9. 

C: vibhangah katamah; the second term is almost indispensable, 


16) 


25) 
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7. samskara iti avidya katama yattat—purvvante ajfanam aparante 
ajhanam purvvaparante ajhanam addhyatmany—ajhanam 1°) vahye 

8. ajhanam karmmany=ajhanam karmmavipake ajhanam 1") vuddhe 
ajnanam dharmme ajhanam samghe ajnanam duhkhasamudayaniro- 

9. dha<marggesv> 18) ajnanam heto 1°) ajrianam hetusamutpannesu 
dharmmesv—ajnanam pratityasamutpade ajfanam °°) kucalesu dhar- 
mesv—ajnanam akuca- 


10. lesu dharmesv—ajhanam kucalakucalesu dharmmesv=ajianam 7?!) 


savadyesu. dharmesv—ajhanam anavadyesu. dharmmesv—=ajhanam 
savady<anavadyesu> 77) dharmesv=a- 


11. jnanam asevitavyesu dharmmesv=ajnanam sevitavyesu dharmesv= 


ajhanam satsu va sparcayatanesu yat=—tatra tesu **) 


1. ajhanam—anabhisamayah tamas=sammohah avidyandhakaram=iyam 
=ucyate avidya avidyapratyaya bhiksavah 

2. .samskara iti katame samskarah trayas=—samskarah <kayasamska- 
rah> vaksamskarah manassamskarah *4) idam=—ucyate samskarah 

3. [sa] *5) samskarapratyayam bhiksavo vijnanam=—iti vijfanam katamat 
sadvijnanakayah caksurvijfanam crotra- 

4. vijnanam ghranavijnanam jihvavijnanam kayavijnanam manovijhanam 
ity—ucyate vijnanam vijnana- 


Read: adhyatmany ajnanam. The vrddhi of the form in our text is probably due 
to the confusion with adhyatmikam. C, however, reads: adhyatmam. The latter version 
gives also vahirddha instead of vahye. — In the portion which now follows, the 
text of C differs considerably from our version; instead of the continuous repetition 
of ajnanam with each term, the former brings a number of terms together inczo 
compounds. These ditferences will not be noted here in detail. There are, however, 
also some differences which are more substantial; cf. the Introduction, supra, pp. 65 sqq. 
C reads: vipake ajnanam (between karmmany=ajnanam and karmmavipake ajnanam). 
Tnis term is rather superfluous, since vipaka is always karmavipaka in this context. 
It is obvious that the last term, marga, which is indispensable, was omitted by the copyist. 
Read: hetau, or, with sandhi, hetav. In Sanskrit texts from Indonesia, au is almost 
always replaced by o. In our text, however, au does occur in a few cases ({ — B — 7 
and h — A — 4). 

In C, pratityasamutpade ajnanam is not mentioned. As a matter of fact, it is nothing 
but a repetition of the preceding terms. 

Here, our text is a little more detailed than C. Instead of kucalesu ..... akucalesu ..... 
kucalakucalesu, C mentions the last item only. The Madhyamagama, quoted in the 
Vyakhya to the Abhidharmakoca (vide Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 92, note 1) mentions 
three terms, too, but replaces kKucalakucalesu by. avyakrtesu. 

This correction seems obvious, since savadyesu was already mentioned before. 
After sparcayatanesu, C adds: yathabhitasamprativedhe, which is also reproduced in 
the Chinese translation (Bagchi: ,,it is nescience in the insight into real nature 
of things”). 

The first of these three groups of sarmskaras was evidently omitted by the copyist. 
In C the singular (°rah) is used for each of the three groups. 

Probably due to diplography. 


26) 


29) 


30) 


31) 
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5. pratyayam bhiksavo namartipam=—iti namaripam katamat *°) catvarah 
arlipinah skandhah vedanaskandhah 

6. samskaraskandhah samjhaskandhah vijfanaskandhah idam—=ucyate 
nama rupam=iti namartipayor=iti **) 

7. yat=—kifici 8) rapah 7°) sarvvan=tai=catvari mahabhutani catvari 
ca mahabhutany=upadaya ca rupam=iti cat- 

8. tac=ca rupam purvvakai=ca rupam °°) tad=ubhayam namaripam= 
ity—ucyate namartipam=iti // <nama>ripapratyayam *') 


C reads: nama katamat, which was probably the reading on which the Chinese version 
was’ also based. Our reading may be preferred, it being probable that the monks 
would have asked the meaning of the entire term such as it occurs in the pratityasamut- 
pada formula. The Bhagavat then replies by first defining naman and rupa separately, 
and concluding with the statement that the two notions, such as they were defined 
before, together constitute namaruapanga. 

Namaripayor=iti, omitted by C and the Chinese version. These words are not entirely 
superfluous, since Riipa included in namarupanga is not identical with the Rupa 
implied, for instance, in Ripayatana or in Dharmayatana, referring to visible matter 
and avijnapti respectively. 

C reads: kimcid, the correct Sanskrit form. In older Buddhist Sanskrit, the final 
dental is usually dropped in words like this one. In the Crivijaya inscription discussed 
before, the form kadaci instead of kadacit occurs many times; cf. supra note 5 
to the Introduction to No. I. 

Read: rapam, the correct Sanskrit form. The form rupah cannot however be due 
to a mere lapse by the scribe, for the text continues with sarvvan=—tan (catvari) instead 
of sarvvan=tac (catvari). Confusion between the grammatical genders, especially between 
masculine and neuter, is very ccmmon in older Budchist Sanskrit; cf. C. Bendall, 
Ciksasamuccaya, Bibl. Badch., I (1902), Introduction, ». XV; a number of examples 
occur in Acvaghosa (cf. E. H. Johnston, 7he Puddhacarita, U1, 1936, Introduction, 
p. lxix). A strange example occurs in this text, infra e — 8 — 4, viz. the plural 
sparcani instead of sparcah; the laiter example occurs in a rather suspect portion 
of our text and is perhaps a mistake only. Everywhere else in cur text, sparca has 
its usual gender. Cf. also puspah instead of puspam, infra c — B — 10. 

Probably an error for nama, which is the reading in C. In the other versions of the 
Namarupa definition (cf. note 130 to the Translation), the wording of the end of 
the formula is too different to make a close comparison possible, but nama is also 
required for the meaning of the definition. It is obvious that rapam in our text is 
not a mere lapse by the copyist, but rather an error due to the misunderstanding 
of the definition; as a matter of fact, two kinds of rupa (bhita and bhautika) were 
mentioned just before, and the copyist therefore concluded that there should - have 
been a statement that both the former and the latter constitute riipa; he probably 
did not notice that the end of the definition should also be changed in that case. 
The reason for the repetition of namarapam=iti might be connected with the change 
of nama to rupam mentioned above; before the conclusion that the whole of the 
above constituted na&ma-radpam, he missed something about the two kinds of rapa 
to be comprised into Rupa; if he had. been consistent, he would have changed the first 
namaripam (in line 8) to ripam, but he did not go as far as that. Cf. also note 31. 
The omission of nama may be nothing but a lapse; it is not however impossible that it 
is a mistake connected with the wrong interpretation mentioned in note 30 (owing to 
the two kinds of rapa mentioned there ?). 
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b 


A. 1. bhiksavah sadayatanam=iti sadayatanam katamat sad-adhyatmi- 


kany=ayatanani caksu<h>crotraghrana- 

2. jihvakayamanamsy—adhyatmikani idam=ucyate sadayatanam [ka- 
tamat] 3") sadayatanapratyayo 

3. bhiksavah sparca iti sparcah katamah sat=—sparcakayah caksus- 
samsparcah crotrasamspareah ghranajihva- 

4. kayamanassamsparcah ayam=ucyate sparcah // sparcapratyaya 
bhiksavo vedana iti vedana katama 

5. tisro vedana<h> sukhavedana duhkhavedana aduhkhasukhavedana 
iyam=—ucyate vedana // vedana- 

6. pratyaya bhiksavah trsna iti trsna katama tisrah <trsnah> kama- 
trsna bhavatrsna vibhavatrsna iyam=—ucyate <trsna> *”) 

7. trsnapratyayam bhiksavah upadanam=iti upadanam katamat ca- 
tvary—upadanani kamopadanam drstyo- 

8. padanam **) cilavratopadanam atmavadopadanam=ity=ucyate upa- 
danam // upadanapratyayo 

9. bhiksavo bhava iti bhavah katamah trayo bhavah kamabhavah ripa- 
bhavah artipyabhavah ayam=ucya- 


B. 1. te bhavah bhavapratyaya bhiksavo jatir=iti jatih katama yattat 


39) 


36) 
37) 


tesam satvanam tasmin=—tasmin satvanikaye 

2. jatih sam[jha]jatih **) avakrantih abhinirvrttih skandhapratilabho 
dhatupratilabhah aya<ta>napratila- 

3. bhah skandhabhinirvrttih jivitendriyapradurbhavah iyam—ucyate 
jatih // jatipratyayam bhiksavo jarama- 

4, ranam=iti tatra jara katama yat %°*) khalatatvam *)  valita- 


This term may be due to the fact of the copyist looking at the line above, where sada- 
yatanam is followed by katamat. 

The omissions of trsna are easily explained by the frequent repetitions of the word. This 
very term should have occurred no less than eight times in line 6 (and the first word 
of line 7). 

Read: drstyupadanam ; the o is undoubtedly due to analogy with the other kinds of 
U padana. 

C (and all the other comparable texts) : samjatih, undoubtedly the correct form (samjna 
belongs to a later stage; it is included in skandhapratilabho). Probably, the original 
used by the copyist read samjatih, which was misunderstood and considered a mistake 
for samjnajatih, a combination of two well-known terms. 

C: yattat. 

This term and the next one are certainly not correct in the form given on the plate. It 
seems however very difficult to determine the original reading, as the textual tradition 
is rather uncertain. C reads khalatyam, which seems to be the most probable form; 
a quotation from the Madhyamagama in the Sputartha, commentary to the Abhidhar- 
makoca (Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 88, note 3), reads khalityam, whereas the Pali versions 
in Anguttara, I, p. 138, and Visuddhi, p. 449, have a different term at this place, viz. 
khandiccam (,,the state of being broken, of teeth’, Rhys Davids). We presume that our 
copyist, reading khalatyam in his original, assumed a mistake in the ending tyam and 
substituted the well-known tatvam. — The other versions of this passage cannot well 
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tvam 38) valipracu<ra>ta ji<rnata> *°) bhugnata kubjata *°) 
gopanasivankata . 

5. dandaviskambhanata puratah pragbharakayata tilakadikagatrata ‘') 
mandatvam andhatvam hanih pariha- 

6. nih indriyanam paripakah paribhedah samskaranam puranibhavah 
jarjaribhavah ayam=—ucyate 


7 jara 42) maranam katamat yat=—tesan—tesam satvanadm tasmat=— 


tasmat satvanikayacyutih cyavanatabhedah 4) 
8. antahanih **) ayuso hanih *) jivitendriyanirodhah samskaranam 
niksepo maranakalaksaya *°) 


} 39) 


40) 


41) 


42) 


43) 


44) 


45) 
46) 


be compared, The Chinese version translated by Bagchi is difficult to be used because the 


- order of the terms has been changed there. ‘The Lalitavistara, describing the Bod- 


hisattva’s encounter with a old man (edition Lefmann, 1902, p. 186), is clearly based 
on the Vibhanga terms, but is not literal enough for a comparison; cf. the notes to 
the translation of this passage. . 

Valitatvam, though not completely impossible (it could be explained as vali, ,,wrinkles” 
-+-tatva, ,,truth, reality”), is not likely ‘since it would be duplicated by the next term. 
We suppose palityam, which is the reading of C and of the Madhyama quotation in the 


' Abhidharmakocavyakhya mentioned in note 37. 


The correction of pracuta to pracurata is evident. — The correction of ji to jirnata 
seems rather far--fetched; it is however not doubtful since all comparable versions 


- Gneluding the Pali definition in Digha, II, p. 305, which has jiranata) give the same 


term here. Besides, the omission of one or more aksaras is the most common mistake 
found in our text. 

In C, kubjata is not a term by itself, but kubja° is compounded with the following. 
The Chinese version seems to agree with our text (Bagcni translated: ,,jhunchbackedness, 


'_crookedness”, cor-esponding to bhugnata kubjata). - 


C reads; tilakaélakacitagatrata, probably the original reading. Other texts give slightly 


. different forms; cf. note 63 to the translation. 


After the term mentioned in note 41, C agrees almost completely with our text, 
except that it gives dhandhatvam instead of our andhatvam; on account of considera- 
tions exposed in note 64 to the translation, we presume that the reading of C was the 
original one. Besides, © has an additional term at the end, viz. khulakhulapracvasa- 
kayata, ,,chortness of breath” (a colourless translation if compared with the expressive 
Sanskrit compound). The latter term does not occur in the Chinese translation either. 
Cyavanatah bhedah, ,,after breaking up, cleavage”. Since cyavana and bheda would be 
synonyms in that case, and it is not clear why cyavana should be a process preceding 
bheda, the reading of our plates is more satisfactory. The Chinese translation runs (in 
Bagchi’s translation): ,,(death is) complete dissolution and cessation from existence”, 
which might correspond to cyavanata bhedah if we presume that the second term has 
been translated rather freely. —- However, bheda, in Buddhist Sanskrit, rather often 
means: ,,special form of (something more general)”; cf. infra note 105 to the Translation. 
Then, cyavanatabhedah should be taken as a single compound meaning ,,a special form 
of decay”, which. seems preferable to the Chinese interpretation. 

C: antarahanih, ,,interior exhaustion”, presumably, exhaustion of the internal organs 


-.such as the heart; our reading antahanih could however be maintained if this term 


may be interpreted as ,,ultimate (final, irreparable) exhaustion”; it would then be more 
characteristic of death than antarahani. 
C adds usmano hanih after ayuso hanih. 
C reads: maranam kalakriya.; the Chinese version gives: ,,death is the arresting of the 


x product. of time”, probably rather a free translation of the same. The main objection 
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9. idam=ucyate maranam [etad=] etac=ca *7) maranam ptrvvika ca 
jara tad=ubhayahi—jaramaranam ity=ucyate prati- 


10. tyasamutpadasyadih vibhagah katamah pratityasamutpadasya va 


bhiksavah arthafi=cadegayisye 48) // 


¢€ 


A. 1. ripinas=sarvvasattva hi sarvve santu **) niramanah *°) 


47) 


48) 


49) 


50) 


sarvve bhadrani pacyanti ma-ka¢cit—=papam—agamat °°) // 
ajhanac—ciyate karma janmanah karma karanah 


to the Chinese version is that it presumes the repetition of maranam in the definition 
itself, which is unusual. On the other hand, our definition, though perfectly clear, does 
not add anything new. 

It seems that the copyist first intended to write etad ca, but then thought it too 
strange to put down ca after etad, so he repeated the sandhi form after etad. 

C ends as follows (after jaramaranam): ayam=—ucyate pratityasamutpadasya vibhagah. 
pratityasamutpadasya adim vo decayisyami vibhangan=—ca iti vo yad=uktam=idam= 
etat—pratyuktam . idam=avocad=bhagavan=< atta>>manasah [s]te bhiksavo bha- 
gavato bhasitam—abhyanandann=iti, 

Most of the text of C occurs in our text at the very end of the treatise (h — A — 1/2). 
The Chinese text lacks this concluding portion. 

This passage may not be without interest for a determination of the relation between 
the different versions, cf. the Translation. 

Read: santi (?); the latter is the reading of j — B — 2. The form santu is however 
capable of being explained (,,they should be”. ie. ,,they should be considered to be”). 


Neither santi nor santu is completely satisfactory; the point just mentioned is only one 


of the difficulties in the reading and in the interpretation of this strophe. Cf. note 50. 
The open space at the end of lines 1 to 3 and at the beginning of line 3 does not denote 
any lacuna in the text; it only serves to maintain the metrical] divisions. — In spite 
of the fact that this whole strophe is repeated on plate j, it seems hardly possible to 
establish its correct reading. This is not only due to the careless way of engraving ; 
the real cause wis probably that the copyist did not understand what he read in the 
original and tried to make the best of it he could. Presumably, this strophe, which 
precedes two other ones which aia well-known from other sources, occuis in Buddhist 
literature, though we have not been able io trace it. Before that, any attempt at 
reestablishing the correct form of the strophe remains conjectural. — The last word 
of the first cloka half is clearly niramanah; this form cannot possibly be correct; the 
easiest correction is niramanah, implying a confusion between the dental and lingual na. 
sals. This correction would be obvious if j—-B—2 did not give the reading niratmikah. 
For the meaning of the strophe, the latter reading is not unsatisfactory; it is however 
difficult to see how in that case the copyist came to put down niramanah, which is net 
very similar from a palaeographic point of view. As a matter of principle, one might 
prefer the reading niramanah, which is the lectio difficilior. We have then to conclude that 
the copyist, of plate j, who may not have been the same person at the scribe who copied 
the large plates, substituted the well-known niraimikah for a reading in his original 
which he did not understand. The point as to which reading is the correct one is of 
an obvious interest. The statement that the beings are niratmika is a common-place 
of all Buddhism; however, if they are stated to be niramana, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the strophe belongs to Mahayana. The idea that the factors constituting 
a living being are ,,naturally quiet” (prakrticanta) or ,,originally quiet” (adicanta), 
their continuous movement being only apparent and due to the defilement of those 
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2. jianan=na ciyate karma karmabhavat na jayante ™) // 
ye dharmma hetuprabhava hetun=tesan=tathagata uvaca 
tesan—ca yo nirodhah 

3. evamvadi mahacrama<na>h *) // 
ekadvitricatuspaficasatsaptastanavangajah 
dacaikadagadhotpannah pratityah dvadacah smrtah // 

4. yah kaccit samyag—avadharyya pratyaya vagya<m>parinirvrte bha- 
gavati caranatrayam yayau *) upadana iti ajnandhakare- 

5. su bhavaty=asav—atai<mi>rikag=caksusman=iti **) kii=janati 
pratityasamutpadam pratitya iti kothah angam=prati ya utpadyate 
sa pratye- . 

6. tityah 5) pratitya sas=tavat—katividhah samasatah ekavidhah 
sarvvaklecacrayatvat prthivivad=iti dvividhah pratitya- 

7. samutpadah hetuphalarthena avidyatrsnopadanasamskarabhava iti 
paiicavidha hetavah vijnananamaripa- 

8. sadayatanasparcavedanajatijaradir—iti saptavidham phalam=iti ayan 

'  =dvividhah pratityasamutpadah ayam=apy=aparah pratitya- 

9. samutpadah dvividhah pratityasamutpadah vahyah  pratityasa- 
mutpadah abhyantarac—ca [cca] ©) vahyas=tavad=vijad-=ankuram 


10. ankurdt—=patram °7) patrat—kandam kandan—nalam nalad—garbhah 


51) 
52) 
53) 


who get the impression of movement, is typical of Mahayana. Unfortunately the 
uncertain reading makes it impossible to decide whether this is indeed the idea implied 
in our strophe. Although the allusion to the ataimirika in one of the other introductory 
strophes seems to confirm the latter interpretation, it is diificult to see in what manner 
the third and fourth padas should be connected with the thought expressed in the first 
half of this cloka. For a further discussion, the reader is referred to the notes to the 
Translation. Cf, also the Introduction to these plates and Addenda, pp. 338 sq. 
Read: jayate. 

There is no lacuna at the Leginning of this line. 

This line and the next one are very carelessly written, and appear to be full of mistakes. 
These two lines (and the very beginning of line 6) form a remarkable contrast to most 
of the following, which is very correctly copied. 

The order and choice of the words form a clear indication that parts of the text of 
lines 4 and-5 are metrical, whereas other portions contain dispersed fragments of a 
commentary (iti occurring in several places). It is this mixture of ¢clokas and com- 
mentary that offers the possibility of a conjectural reconstruction. Considerabie parts 
of the text must have been omitted by the copyist. 

Referring the reader for a detailed discussion to the notes to the Translation, we confine 
ourselves here to some minor corrections which would seem evident. 


' Parinirvrte, — read: parinirvrtte. 


G4) | 
55) 


56) 
$7) 


Instead of yayau the plate seems to give yaiya. Presumably, the sign for -ai has been 
-placed before the first of the two yas. 

Ajnandhakaresu, — read: ajnanandhakaresu, evidently a case of haplography. 
Atairikag — read: ataimirikag.. One aksara has been omitted. 

One would have expected here something like: sa pratityasamutpaédah. In any case, 
the text cannot be correct as given on the plate. 

Obviously due to diplography. 

Patram instead of pattram is a confusion which is common in the Old Javanese inscrip- 
tions, too. 


o 


10. 


sisde 


bo 
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garbhat=puspah **) puspat=—phalam=—iti ayam vahyah pratitya- 
samutpadah 


katham abhyantarah pratityasamutpadah // tadyatha avidyapratyayah 
samskarah samskarapratyayam <vijfanam vijnanapratyayam> 
namaripam namaripapratyayam sadayatanam sadayatanapratyayah 
sparccah sparccapratyaya vedana 

vedanapratyaya trsna trsnapratyayam upadanam upadananraqjaye 
bhavah bhavapratyaya jatih jatipratyayam 

jaramaranam=iti // vistarena ayam—abhyantarah pratityasamutpa- 
dah // katham trividhah pratityasamutpadah klecakarma- 
duhkhadinah avidydtrsnopadanam=iti klecah samskarabhava iti 
karmma vijhananamartpasadayatanadinam=iti **) 

duhkham ayam trividhah pratityasamutpadah ayam caparas=—tri- 


-vidhah pratityasamutpadah // avidyasamskara ity—atitah 


prathamac=ca jatijaradir—ity—ayam=anagatah dvitiyag=—ca vijna- 
nanamartipasadayatanasparcavedana- 

trsnopadanabhava ity=ayam varttamanah trtiyah pratityasamutpa- 
dah // katham caturvidhah pratityasamutpadah 

avidyasamskara iti hetukandah vijhananamaripasadayatanasparca- 
vedaneti vipakakandah trsnopada- 

nabhava iti hetukandah jaradi iti vipakakandah <kanda>bhede- 
na °) caturvidhah pratityasamutpadah // 


d 
katham pancavidhah pratityasamutpadah avidyasamskara iti karakah 
vijndnanamarupa iti garbhah sadayatanasparcaveda- 
ueti visayapravrttih trsnopadanabhava iti prahbhavah jatijaradir—iti 
pravahah iti pancavidhah pratityasamu- 
tpadah katham sadvidhah pratityasamutpadah avidyeti klecakandah 
samckara iti karmakandah vijfana- 
namarupasadayatanasparcavedana iti phalakandah trsnopadanam—iti 
klecakandah 
bhava iti karmakandah jatijaradir=iti phalakandah ayam sadvidhah 
pratityasamutpadah katham saptavidhah 
pratityasamutpadah avidyeti bhumih samskaAra iti varsikah vijhanam— 
iti vijam namartpasa- 
dayatanam=iti patram °') sparcavedaneti puspam trsnopadanabhava 
iti phalam jatijaradir=iti 
punarbhavavrksabijam ayam saptavidhah pratityasamutpadah katham 
astavidhah pratityasamutpadah 


Read: puspam. Some other mistakes in grammatical gender occur in this text; cf. 
rupah, supra b— B—7, and sparcani, infra e—B— 4. Cf. also note 29 above. 
The genitive plural is a little strange here. 

Kanda was obviously omitted by the copyist. 

Cf. supra, note 52. 


2 416 a 


9. avidyeti sammohaphalam samskara iti arambhaphalam vijiiana- 


namartpam=iti 


1. vipakaphalam sadayatanasparcavedaneti nisyandaphalam trsnopada- 
nam=—iti santanaphalam <bhava>- 

2. jatir—iti nirvrttiphalam jaramaranadir=iti anistaphalam phalabhedena 
ayam=a-. 

3. stavidhah pratityasamutpadah katham navavidhah pratityasamutpadah 
avidyeti mithyandhabhedah °) | 

4. samskara iti kriyabhedah vijianam=iti santanabhedah namaripam= 
iti eksanabhedah sadayatanam=iti 

5. acrayabhedah sparca iti samavayabhedah vedaneti cittabhedah 
trsnopadanabhava iti anadgatabhedah 

6. jatijaradir—iti vinacabhedah ayam navavidhah pratityasamutpaddah 
katham dacavidhah pratityasamutpadah avidyeti 

7. klegamilam samskaraé iti karmamilam vijfanam=iti kalalamtilam 
namaripam <iti> ®) skandhamilam sadayatanam=iti 


8. Acrayaphalamilam *) sparcea iti trikamilam vedaneti vipakamilam 


trsneti hetumtlam upada- 
9. nam=iti grahanamtlam bhavajatijaradir=iti punaravarttakamilam 
{/ iti ayam dacavidhah pratityasamutpadah 


10. katama 85) ekadacavidhah pratityasamutpadah avidyeti svami samskara 


iti valaddhyaksah vijianam—iti 


€ 


A. 1. amatya namaripam= iti puram sadayatanam—iti grham sparc iti 


62) 
63) 
64) 


65) 


68) 


pafica kamagunani vedaneti mitramitrodasinadi 

2. trsneti parasparajiyamsah upadanam=iti aAtmabhedadandandava- 

 ‘pradani °) bhavajatir—ity—aicvaryasampattir 

3. jaramaranadir—ity—aicvarvyavipattir—ity —ayam—ekadacavidheh 
pratityasamutnadah katham dvaddacavidhah pratityasa- | 

4. nutpadah avidyapratyayas—samskarah samskarapratyayam vijfia- 
nam vijianapratyayam namaripam namaripapra- 


Probably to be corrected to mithyandhakarabhedah. 

Obviously omitted by the copyist. 

Though perhaps not completely impossible, the use of phala and mula together seems 
suspect. We presume that the copyist erroneously put down phala instead of the 
mula of his example, realized his mistake and, being unable to erase and correct the 
first syllable, added the correct form thereafter. The error is the more comprechen-~ 
sible because phala and mula resemble each other from a palaeographic point of 
view; in addition, the two notions are natural opposites and therefore closely associated. 
To be corrected to katama, or rather to katamah since as a rule no sandhi is used in 
cases like this one. : 

This compound was badly copied. We supposé that the original read samabhedadan- 
dasampradanani or something similar, for there is no doubt that the four upayas are 
here referred to. 
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5. tyayam ‘sadayatanam sadayatanapratyayah sparcah sparcapratyaya 
vedana vedanapratyaya trsna trsna- 

6. pratyayam upadanam upadanapratyayo bhavah bhavapratyaya ja- 
tir—jatipratyaya jaramarana- 

7. cokaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah <evam> &7) mahato duh- 
khaskandhasya samudayo bhavati // °°) 

8. dirghahrasvam mandaparimandam unnata-avanatam catavicatam iti 
atah vimeatividham ripam=iti nama iti °°) 

9. catvara<h artipinah> skandhah “) tad=ubhayam namartipam=ity= 
ucyate kim tatra namartipam: yatra nama tatra ripam va aha 7) 
yatra rupam 


10. tatra nama yatra nama tatra ripam ‘*) akacavat ™) namarupapra- 


tyayam sadayatanam=iti tatra sadvijnanaka- 


11. ye sad=ayatanani bhavanti tadyatha caksu-ayatanam ™) ¢rotra- 


yatanam ghranayatanam jihvayatanam 


B. 1. kayayatanam mano-ayatanam *‘*) sadayatanapratyayah sparca ™) iti 


67) 


68) 


69) 


70) 
71) 
72) 
73) 
74) 
75) 
76) 
TT) 
78) 
79) 
80) 
81) 


sat sparca bhavanti caksusa sparcah “”) 

2. crotrasamsparcah ghranasamsparcah jihvasamsparcah kayasamspa- 
reah manassamsparcas=trikasamavayah 

3. sparcah caksuradivijnanasamavayah sparcah caksusi sparcah 7%) 
trividhah [sparcah] sukhasparcah duhkhasparcah <aduhkhasukha- 
spargcah> ”) evam 

4. samksepatah paficadaca sparcani ®°) bhavanti sparcapratyaya vedana 
anubhavanalaksana ve[sukha]dana *) ti- 


Provably, not onty evam but also some more words were omitted by the copyist. After 
the cor:peunl ending in °sah, one v.suld' have expected: samohavanti. evam asya 
kevalasya before mahato. 

After this punctuation mark, a rather long passage follows (up to e-B-8), which is 
hardly if at all connectcd with either the preceding or the following passage. It is probably 
to be considered an interpolation ; cf. the Introduction, where this passage was discussed 
in detail. This whole portion is full of omissions and other mistakes, some of which are 
rather serious. In the following, only the most obvious cases will be mentioned. 
Vimeatividham, — the word itself is correct, since the twentyfold division of Rupa is 
regular; the contradiction is due to the fact that only the eight sarnsthana categories 
(‘form’ in the narrow sense of the word) are enumerated. 

Arupinah cannot be dispensed with here. 

Va aha cannot be correct in this form. The intention is however clear. 

The last four words are evidently only a repetition. 

This comparison is obscure. For its possible meaning, cf. note 127 to the translation: 
Read : caksurayatanam. 

Read : manaayatanam. 

The plural, though perhaps not impossible, is at least unusual. 

Probably a mistake for caksus- or caksuh-samsparcah. 

One would have expected something like caksuradisamsparcah. 

The third category has evidently been omitted. 

Read: sparcah, or with sandhi: sparca. 

Sukha might have got into this line from the preceding one, where the word occurs sinaek 
at the same place. 


85) 
86) 


87) 
88) 
89) 
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5. sro vedani<h> sukhavedana duhkhavedana aduhkhasukhavedana 
vedanapratyaya trsna sutrptilaksa- 

6. na trsna tisrah trsnad<h> kamatrsna arupyatrsna atitrsna **) trsna- 
pratyayam=upadanam kim=upadanam bhavati catva- 

7. ryy=upadanani bhavanti kamopadanam drstiupadanam “*) cilavra- 
topadanam Aatmavadopadanam kamo- 

8. padanam vinecatividhah *) 


f , 

1. vistarena evam=upadistah pratityasamutpadavidhih evam avidya 
tavad=—avidya na mitthyaivavidya tad=evajianam kim=anyad= 
ajhanam vrccati prati- 

2. ciddhaty=avidya ®) avidya tavat katividha samasatah ekavidha 
sarvvaklecanam=avitatharthena dvividha cavidya hetutaya- 


yajhanam mithyajhanam=iti caturvidha cavidya 

4, duhkhapraheya samudayapraheyaé nirodhapraheya margapraheya 
pancavidha avi- 

5. dya <duhkha>praheya °*) samudayapraheya nirodhapraheya bha- 
vanapraheya evamadi 

6. yavat pamncavidha avidya jhheyeti avidyapratyayah samskara iti 
kasmad=avidya hetur=—i- 

7. ti nokta eko hetuh vahavah *) pratyayah svarthakari hetuh 
pararthakari hetuh *) ya- 

8. s=samclistahetuh viclistapratyayah tasmad=avidya pratya<ya i-> 
ti navidya hetuh 


9. hetu{h]pratyayor pratyayam prativiLhesu avidyapratyayah samskarak 
10. samskara iti trividhah samskarah punyamayah samskarah apu- 


nyamayas—samskarah 


1. apunyamayas=samskarah ®°) punyamevah samskara iti trividham 
kucalam kayakarmakucalam 


Undoubtedly not correct in this form; cf, the Translation. 

Read: drstyupadanam. Elsewhere, the rules of sandhi are always applied between the 
parts of a compound. Here, the reason for their non-application is probably the tendency 
to avoid the ligature styu, which would have ended far too much below the line. 
Vingatividham ; — the use of the guttural nasal instead of the anusvara before sibilants, 
though occurring elsewhere, too, is the usual orthography in Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Indonesia. Though far from being decisive, this smali detail may be considered some 
indication in favour of an Indonesian origin of the plates. 

Sic. We suppose pratisidhyate (or °ti); cf. the Translation. 

Duhkha was probably omitted by the copyist. In that case, fourfold Avidya applies to 
the four aryasatyant, whereas it is fivefold if referred to the latter with the addition of 
bhavana. If we accept the reading given by our text, the first category would be apraheya, 
which, though unknown from other sources, would not be completely out of place. 


. Read: bahavah. 


Obviously an error for pratyayah (°yo with sandhi). 
Instead of the third category of samskara (usually given anenjya), the second one 


90) 


91) 


Os 
92) 


93) 
94) 
93) 
96) 


DT) 
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2, vakkarmakucalam manaskarmakucalam apunyamayah samskara iti 
trividham akucalam kayakarma- 


.3. akucalam vakkarma-akucalam manaskarma<-akucalam> ™) akuga- 


lamayah samskara iti trividhah ®1) akucalakayakarma 

4. kayakarma [ma] avyakrtamanaskarma ®) avyakrtamanaskarma anye 
punar=ahuh trividhah samskarah kaya[s]samskarah *) 

5. vaksamskarah manassamskara iti kaya[s]samskaro dvividhah acvasa- 
pracvasah *) vaksamskrta iti vitarkayitva 

6. vicarayitva bhasate manassamskara iti cetana anye punar—ahuh 
trividhah samskarah kucala- 

7. akucala-avyakrtac—ca anye punar=—ahuh trividhah samskarah 
pratisattvikah aupapat<t>yamcikah abhisamsa- 

8. rikah kim=ime samskara avidyapratyaya<h> syuh iti neti syuh 
samskara avidyapratyayah syuh samskara vidyapratya- 

9. yah syuh saniskara vidyavidyapratyayah syuh samskara naiva- 
' vidyanavidyapratyayah pracnah catuskotikah %) 


4 
1. cantih **) astimanena dairyyaniko ™) iti drstiparamarcah paficavidhah 
yuktaisa atidrstir—iti yuktai- 


apunyamaya) was wrongly repeated. A similar mistake occurs in line 3 below. Probably, 
the word anenjya, which is not very common, was not recognized by the copyist. ‘The 
whole following passage became very confused. 

The insertion of this term is necessary ; its omission is undoubtedly due to haplography. 
The omission of sandhi in the compounds with akucala is certainly due to the necessity 
of avoiding misunderstarding with kucala. 

As we noted in note 39 above, this whole pass°ge is very cun:used. Instecd of akucala- 
mayah samskara iti, we have to read anenjyah samska.a iti. The last word of this 
line, akucatakayakarma, cannot be correct; it should have been avyakrtakayakarma. 
There is one excuse for the conyist: the very numerous repetitions in this portion of the 
text are really confusinz; the editor, when typing the text of his pen-written transcrip- 
tion had similar experiences. 

The first word of this line should have been avyakrtavakkarma. The second avyakrta- 
manaskarma should be omitted. 

The double s here and in line 5 is probably due to analogy with manassamskara. 
Read: acvasapracvasau (or possibly: acvasapracvasiko,. 

Before pragnah, some words must have been omitted, probably syur=iti. 

This reading is very uncertain. The word which we should have expected to find 
here is itt, Although the first aksara, which is very carelessly written, might re- 
present an initial 7 (the lower part of which was erroneously written above instead of 
below the line), the following is certainly a ligature consisting of either nt or tt (the 
aksaras ma and fa are sometimes undistinguishable) surmounted by vowel sign for 
medial i. We suppose that the original read iti; the copyist, however, mistaking 
the initial ¢ for a ca, did not understand the meaning of cati and therefore corrected 
the latter to cantih. Since the next two words are incorrect, too, the restitution of 
it? remains conjectural. 

Sic. The word is obviously a copyist’s error for nair(y)yanika. The word which 
precedes, astimanena, is most certainly wrong: it does not make sense. We suppose 
that it is a copyist’s error for asti margo; from a palaeographic point of view such 
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s4 antagrahadrstir—iti yuktaisa mithyadrstir—iti yuktaisa cilavrata- 
paramarcadrstir—iti saptavidhena 
3. cilena cuddhidrstir—iti anekavidhena bhavitena cuddhidrstir=iti asti 
pudgalah karaka itye- 
4. vamiadi yathaha atmatmiya iti bhiksavah va- °°) 
5. lah acrutavan prthagjanah prajfiaptim—anupatitah kamopadanam %) 
ukteme 1°) ca avidyapratyayah 
6. samskara iti upadanapratyayasya bhavasya ca tayoh kin=nana- 
kaéranam avidyapratyayah samskara iti a- 
7. titam bhavam pradica[n]ti 1°!) upadanapratyayo bhava iti anagatam 
bhavam prakacayati ayam tayor=vi- 
8. cesah upadanapratyayo bhava iti trayo bhavah kamabhavah ripa- 
bhavah aripyabhavac=—ca kamabha- 
9. vah vimeatividhah ripabhavah sodagavidhah artpyabhavah catur- - 
vidhah bhavo nama janmakamabhavah /°*) kama- 
10. bhavah tatha ruparupya iti bhavapratyaya jatih skandhapra- 
durbhavaj—jatih jatic—caturvidha 


© 


B. 1. garbhaja sopapattija svedaja andajeti jatipratyaya jagati 1°*) paripa- 

kendriyadaurvyahara- 

2. rupavaivarnata jara jarayah samanantaram maranam skandhabheda- 
tattvat maranam=iti maranapratyayah cokah 

3. cokah tac=—chokah cinyendriyavyavasthana[n]dhatucokah 1°) coka- 
pratyayah paridevah abhilapata- 

4. laksanah paridevah paridevapratyayam duhkham daurmanasyatvat 
duhham=iti duhkhapratyayan=—ca 


an error can easily be understood. ‘The ga was mistaken for two nas. In addition, 
the mistake was reasonable: obviously, the copyist knew some lists of klecas by 
heart. That astimanena did not yield a satisfactory meanine here, is a different 
question. 

88) Only the first half of this line was filled in. ‘this is due to the fect that here, as in 
schoolboy writing, the precedirz lines on the plate slope down considerably in the 
right hand part of the lines. 

99) Here, at least one word (possibly upadatte), but probably more, must have been 
omitted by the copyist. Cf. the notes to the translation of this passage. 

100) Read: ukta ime; such cases of wrong sandhi are frequent in Sanskrit MSS, too. 

101) Pradicanti is very probably a mistake for pradicati; the plural is out of place here. 

102) Read: janmakarmabhavah. As we saw above in note 97, the copyist probably knew 
many Buddhist lists by heart. Thinking of the well-known set of kamabhava, ripa- 
bhava, and arupyabhava, which also occurred just before (in line 8), he substituted 
the first of these three terms for karmabhava, although the latter is very common, too. 

108) Jagati, — this word, perfectly clear on the plate, does not make sense here, although 
it would not be impossible to defend it. It is obviously a copyist’s error for jareti ; 
probably, the copyist did not understand the latter owing to the sandhi; in addition, 
the syllables re and ga are very similar in this type of script. 

104) The n after sthana does not appear to make sense, since the meaning of the sentence 
seems to require a single compound. But even then, the form could hardly be correct ; 
cf. the note to the Translation. 
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'. §.° daurmanasyam hrtparitapam daurmanasyam daurmanasyapratya- 
yo 1°) upayasah upayasa- 

6. laksanam 1°) updaydsahetujnatva<d> Gunmianatyarna vyastam 
daurmanasyam daurmanasyahetum duhkham=iti 

7. vyastan—duhkham=iti vyastaduhkham 7") duhkhahetum paridevam 
=iti vyastah paridevah paridevahetum cokam=iti vyasta- 

8. ¢c=cokah cokahetum maranam=iti vyastam maranam maranahetuka 
jariti 1°°) vyasta jara jarahetuki jati- 

9. r=iti vyasta jatih jatihetuko bhava iti vyasto bhavah bhavahetukam= 


upadanam=iti 19) 


h 


A. 1. vibhanga iti me !°) yad=uktam=—idam=—etad 11!) pratyuktam=iti 
idam=—avocad=bhagavan—aptamanasas=te 44%) Dbhiksavo bha- 


ga<va>- | 
2. dbhasitam 1°) anandyan 4) maunyam=bhagavato ntikat=—pra- 


krantah // O // © // 15) catvaro dvipah tadyatha 


105) Read: ya; in this passage, there are relatively many breaches of sandhi. 

106) Here, probably, one or more words have been left out; cf. the note to the Translation. 

107) A diplography ? — the second term, however, might be either a correction or an 
explanation of the former. 

108) Read: jareti. As we saw in note 103 above, this unlucky combination fell already 
a victim. to the copyist’s attempts at correction; how he came to put down jariti is 
less clear; he may have thought of jerjariti. 

109) This line was not completely filled in; there would have been room for two or three 
aksaras more. 

110) Me, though not impossible, seems rather strange; one would have expected to find 
vo here. Not only C, which contains this final sentence at the end of the Vibhanga 
text, but also a nurzber of other texts which give this stereotyped formula read vo. 

111) Read: etat. Real breaches of sandhi are relatively frequent in this final part 
of the text. 

132) All other versions of the formula read either attamanas or attarnanasas. The reading 
apta°® in the first part of the compound is difficult to be explained as a copyist’s 
mistake; cf. note 200 to the Translation. 

113) These words were carelessly copied; the last syllable of bhiksavo could hardly be 
recognized; there seems to be a va with the vowel signs of -e and -u attached to it. 
The ga of bhagavad was omitted; in spite of our remarks about this word in view 
of its disyllabic reading in verse (cf. note 135 to the Introduction), we consider it 
a mere copyist’s lapse. 

114) The other versions read abhyanandan. 

115) There is a very elaborate mark of punctuation here. It is expressed Ly pairs: of small 
vertical strokes; between the first and the second, and again between the third and 
the fourth pair, there are three small _hprizgontal strokes, whereas two concentric circles 
are placed between the second and third pairs of verticals. This elaborate mark 
of punctuation presumably aims at clearly separating the last portion of the text 
from the passage which follows. 
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3. jambhudvipah 3°) uttarakurukodvipah 1") ptrvvavidehadvipah 
avaragodhanidvipah 14%) ceti astamaha- 

4, narakah° tadyatha safijiva-kalastitra-samghata-raurava-maharaurava- 
tapana-sampratapaka- 

5. avicig—ceti 1%) saddivokasamalayah 1°) caturmaharajika-trayastrim- 
ca-yama-tusita-nirma- 

6. narati-parinirmitavacavartti<na>c=ceti pretalokah tiryyagjatig—ca 
tesam samavayah 

7. vincatividha 1°!) kamadhatur=idam=ucyate kamopadanam drstyu- 
padanam=iti pancadrsta- 

8. yah satkayadrstih antagrahadrstih mithyadrstih drstiparamarcah 
cilavrataparamarcah 

9, satkadyadrstih vincatividha 1%) ripe caturvvidha vedanayaii= 


Cat = -— ww 


B. 1. samskadresu caturvvidha vijfiane caturvvidha tesam samavayah 
vineatividha satkayadrstih antagraha- 
2. drstih trividhd ucchedatma cacvatatma asti va nasti veti mithyadrstih 
dvividha satnatanaci }**) kim vipra- 
3. tyagami kim nastidann=—dadih 3*°) astiduhkham kim na nityam iti 
a-astisamudayo na hetuh astinirodhah 1°°) /// 


116) Read either jambudvipah or jambudvipah. 

117) Read: uttarakurudvipah. 

118) Read: avaragoaaniyadvipah. 

19) Read: °avicayac=—ceti, since the plural is required in a vopulative compound of 
this kind. Even then, the mode of expression remains clumsy; one would have expected 
separate terms instead of a compound (especially in view of the use of ca after the 
last terms). Similar remarks apply to the enumeration of the heavens below. 

120) Read: saddivaukahsamalayah. 

121) The three first aksaras of the line -re very undistinctly expressed; ° vidha, which is 
perfectly clear, should be corrected to ° vidhah. 

122) Note the curious spelling vincati instead of vimeati here, in line 7 above (?) and in 
h-B- 1. 

123) The plate seems to read citurvvidhda. 

124) Sic. The writing on the plate seems clear, but it is not clear what the copyist may 
have meant by this word. If the beginning and the end are correct, we have to look 
for something sixfold (sat), which is destroyed by (°naci) Mithyadrsti. The only term 
which resembles a little the reading of the plate is sadayatana, but this does not make 
sense. 

125) The words nastidannadih might be capable of being understood, if we presume that 
they were written by somebody who had only a shadowy knowledge of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. Since idam becomes idan in a number of cases (e.g., in asya nirodhad idan niru- 
dhyate), the writer may have considered idan the normal form, the final nm of which 
he doubled before an initial vowel. Cf. the Translation. 

126) Obviously, this is barbarous Sanskrit: the forms are neither declined nor even con- 
nected with each other. We suppose: a-asti-samudayo, ,,(there is) no (the prefix a-) 
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j 127) 
A. 1. ajhanac=—ciyate karma janmanah karma karanam 
2. jhana<n> na ciyate karma karmmabhavan=—na jayate !*§) 
3. ye dharmma hetuprabhavah }*°) hetun—tesam 
4. tathagato avadat tesam—ca yo 


B. 1. nirodha <e>vamvadi mahacramanah ™°) kucalam 
sarvapapasya karanam kucalasyopasam- 
3. pada %!) // 


nN 


J 
A. 1. ajnanac:=ciyate karmma janmanah karma karanah jnaénan—na 
[e]ciyate karmma karmmabhavan=na jaya[n]te 18°) // 


B. 1. ye dharmma hetuprabhava hetun=—tesam tathagata uvaca 15%) tesani— 
ca yo niro- 


arising of (new) existence (asti)”, na hetuh, ,,(because there is) no cause”, so that 
there will be astinirodhah, ,,cessation from existence”, i.e. astisamudayabhavad dhetur 
na vidyata ity astinirodhah. 

127) No translation of the texts on the plates 1 and j will be given; except for a single 
cloka (?) to be discussed in note 130 below, all these strophes also occur in the begin- 
ning of plate c - A. 

128) Instead of jayate, the Cloxa reads jayaute in supra, c - A - 2 and infra, j - A - 2. The 
latter is unmetrical, but the piuial is easier to be understoou. 

129) Cf. supra, c - A - 2 to 3 and infra, j - B- 1 to 2; ihere are slight dirferences in spelling 
(and even in the terms used; cf. note 133 below). 

130) The initial e was obviously overlooked Tie whole strophe was very carelessly writ- 
ten; it would have been impossible to give a transcription of these lines if the strophe 
hed not been known. This was probably the very reason why the copyist consid-red 
it useless to put it down in a form which could be read. 

134) About the meaning of this .strophe’, cf. the Introduction. Although only about half 
of it was transcribed by the copyist, there is no doubt that the same Cloka is meant 
which is quoted in Mahavastu, III, p. 420, lines 12 sq.: 

Sarvapapasyakaranam kucalasyopasampada / 

svacittaparyadapanam etad buddhanucasanam //, i. e. 

»Lhe destruction of all evil, inauguration into the good, teaching (?) of one’s own 
thoughts — this is the instruction of the Buddha(s)”. 

Svacittaparyadapana probably means: ,,giving over one’s own conclusions about the 
doctrine to others”, the proper task of a Buddha and of a Bodhisattva, especially in 
a higher stage. The strophe was probably mentioned here because this was just what 
our text aimed at. The omission of the padas c and d, for which there was sufficient 
room left on the plate, may be due to the copyist, who often seems to have preferred 
to leave a passage out rather than reproducing something about the reading of which 
he was completely uncertain. 

132) Cf. note 128 above. 

133) An unusual variant for Ay = avadat. 
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2. dha evamvadi mahacramanah // ripinas=sarvvasattva hi sarvva '*) 
santi 155) niratmikah 
3. sarvve bhadram vipacyanti %*) ma kaccit=papam=-agaman 15") // 


Translation 


[a— A—1] Thus have I heard: 

— Once upon a time the Blessed One was dwelling at Cravasti in the 
Jetavana in Anathapindada’s park. There the Blessed One addressed the 
monks, [2] who listened while he spoke 1). The Blessed One spoke to them 


the following : 
— 1 will expound, o monks, the principle of Dependent Origination 


and its meaning (?) 2), listen [3] and bear it well and firmly in mind. I will 
explain to you what the principle of Dependent Origination is: it means 
that ,,that being this is” *), in the following way *): 


134) Read: sarv(v)e. 

135) Cf. note 49 above. 

136) In c-A-1, the strophe seems to read sarvve bhadrani pacyanti. 

137) Read: agamat. 

1} The translation is based upon the corrections proposed in notes 1 to 4 to ‘se trans- 
cription (bhiksava amantrayati tasmin pratyacrausur). It is the usual beginning of 

Buddhist Siitras.. In the Introduction, we drew attention to. the fact that here the 
audience consists of monks only, whereas the text on the Nalanda bricks adds the 
number of the monks (1250) and the Chinese version makes the audience consist of 
Cravakas, Bodhisattvas, gods and men. 

2) ‘The translation is based on the corrected reading (pratityasamutpacasyadim bhiksavo 
*rthan = c&decayisye). The reading of (a)rthan, translated by ..meaning”, is however 
uncertain; it is possible that the original read vibhagam (-n), which is the reading 

of C, and in that case, the mistake would be due to a mere repetition of the preceding 
‘term. For the meaning of adi, cf. the Introduction, in. which Vasubandhu’s explanation 
is quoted (vide p. 73). 

8) Asmin satidam bhavati, — the fundamental expression of the relation between the 
successive links of the Pratityasamutpada formula: the existence of each link depends 
on the (previous) existence of the link mentioned just before. Usually, this statement 
is followed by two corresponding passages implying that also the origination and 
the cessation of each link are conditioned by the origination and the cessation of the 
previous link. As a matter of fact, this formula gives the most general interpretation 
of the Pratityasamutpada formula (in contrast with its many special interpretations) ; 
_ it is even applied to all relative notions, e.g. in the Ratnavali, I, 48 sqq. (cf. the frag- 
. ‘ments ‘published by G. Tucci, J.R.A.S., 1934, pp. 307 sqq.), where the example is 
given that ,,short” can only exist if there is also ,,long” (dirghe hrasvam yatha sati). 
In Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 81, different interpretations of the formula are given; the 
“notes by De 1a Vallée Poussin (lc.) give full references, including those to the many 

- existing variants of this formula in Sanskrit and in Pali. 

¢) Although the yathavat of our text would not be quite impossible (but in that case, 
it would rather have been placed before, instead of after, ucyate), we prefer the reading 
of the other versions. As a matter of fact, the Pratityasamutpada may be considered 
a special form of the more general rule expressed by asmmin sati etc. 


= ee 


— Ignorance 5) cunditions the Formative Forces) 6), [4] the Formative 


Forces condition Consciousness ‘), Consciousness conditions Name-and- 


») 


6) 


*) 


Avidya is analyzed in detail in the passage from a - A - 6 to b-A-1 (mainly in view 
of the different objects to which it may apply), and from f-A-1 to 8 (according to 
the different aspects of Avidya, which are arranged in numerical order). Its relation 
with Samsk&ranga is discussed from f-A-6 to g-A-8. and the same passage deals 
with the association of Avidya with the Wrong Views (drsti). The classificatory portion 
of our text (from c-A-6 to e-A-7) contains many similes which are important because 
they explain, in a popular way, some of the essential aspects of Avidya: it is, for 
instance, considered as the hetu of phenomenal existence, as the soil on which the 
passions grow, as the vijigisua of the Arthacastras, and, if the twelve nidanas are dis- 
tributed between the past, present and future existences, it belongs to the first category. 
Its relation with ajnana is referred to in a - B - 1 and, especially, in f - A - 1 (Avidya 
there ccmprises ajnana, samcayajiana and mithyajnana). — The translation of Avidya 
by ,,.lgnorance” is conventional, Avidya being a,,notion assez complexe” (cf. De la Vallée 
Poussin, Abhidh. Koca, Introduction etc., 1931, p. 25); it is narrowly associated with 
the klecas sarvaklecanam avitatharthena, {-A-2, but its double aspect as klecavarana 
and jneyavarana, and sometimes (in the case of Hinayana Arhats) the latter only, is 
not mentioned in our text. It seems, however, that jneyavarana is alluded to in the 
term tavad-avidya, ,,mere, exclusive, Ignorance” (probably: Ignorance which is not 
associated with klecas, thus corresponding with the avidya aveniki mentioned, for instan- 
ce, in Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 84). — Avidya is essentially the non-comprehension of the 
Four Truths of a Saint and must be eliminated by the vision of these (f - A - 4 to 5); 
cf. Abhidh. Koga, V, p. 71. The latter point is one of the characteristic differences from 
the Avidya conception of other Indian systems (Samkhya, Vedanta). 

Samskara, as a link in the Pratityasamutpada formula, does not comprise all che 


samskaras which ccntitute samskaraskandha (infra, a-B-6). The latter is the ,col- 
lection’ of all sorts ».f forces (their number varies in the different Buddhist sects; 


the Abhidharmakocga mentions 58 samskaras), but samskaranga only refers to those forces 
which. themselves conditioned by avidya, make the arising of the vijnananga possible. 
As, in one of the most common interpretations of the Pratityasamutpada formula, the 
arising of Vijnana marks the beginning of actual life, Samskaranga may refer to action 
during former existences (it is defined by »uivakarman in Abhidh. Koga, WI, karika 
21), and is conceived of as forces producing new existence (punarbhavam abhisams- 
karoti, 2. g. in the Madhyantavibhagatika ; cf. the translation by D. Friedmann, 1937, 
p. 47, and notes, p. 125). In view of the latter definition, the best translation for 
samskaranga is ,,Formative Forces” as Friedmann translated. Most of the similes in 
our text stress ,,activity” as one of the main aspects of the Samskaras (they are, for 
instance, the army commanders of the vijigisu, the rains which make the seed develop 
into a sprout, etc.). For their analysis, cf. infra a — B —- 2 and, with greater detail, 
from f — A — 10 to f, — B — 8. 

For Vijnana, too, we have to distinguish between vijnananga and vijnanaskandha 
(one of the five divisions of Namaripanga; infra, a — B — 3). In the special inter- 
pretation of the chain, Vijnana is considered the first moment of present existence 
(Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 88; Th. Stcherbatskij, Central Conception, p. 6) and is the- 
refore compared with the seed (bija) of the Tree of Life growing on the soil which 
is Ignorance and developing if the rains, sunshine etc., which are the Samskaras, are 
also present (infra, d — A — 6). In another simile (d — B — 7), Vijhana is compared 
with the most primitive stage of embryonic life (kalala), the arising of which depends 
on the existence of Ignorance as its general conditioning factor and on that of those 
deeds in former existences that produce some form of new existence as its more 
direct factors (Samskaranga). —- In the ‘general’ interpretation, however, Vijnana 
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Form -8), Name-and-Form conditions the Six Bases of Cognition °), 
the Six Bases of Cognition condition Contact 1°), Contact conditions 


8) 


®) 


10) 


(in this respect undistinguishable from Vijnanaskandha) is conceived of as an uninter- 
rupted stream (samtana, infra, d — B — 4) of moments of being conscious. Techni- 
cally,. these two aspects are distinguished by the terms bija- and pravrtti-vijnana 
respectively (especially in Mahayana). The latter is conceived of as a ‘stream’ exten- 
ding over all the separate existences and thus constituting a perpetual link. The Vi- 
jianavada School of Mahayana laid a very special stress on this Vijnana conception 
(the elements of which exist in all forms of Buddhism) and elaborated it under the 
influence of Wedantic ideas; it thus became the nearest Buddhist equivalent of a 
‘soul’, with the essential difference, however, that Vijnana is only an apparent unity: 
just as a river, which only seems one but really is a conglomeration of innumerable 
interdependent particles, in the same way the conception of a unique Vijiana is due 
to the forces of illusion. — Cf. also infra, a — B — 3 to 4. 

Namarapa is analyzed infra, 2a — B — 5 to 8, and, in a different but very clumsy 
form, infra, e — A — 8 to 10. Cf. also the Introduction, passim. Together with 
Vijiiana, it is vipakaphala of former existence (d — A — 9) and compared to the 
fortress of the vijigisu (e — A — 1). Namartpa is a very old compound (cf. H. Kern, 
Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme, I, pp. 335 — 341); it is based on the analysis of the 
individual into material and spiritual compounds, originally identified with the thing 
(the person) and its name (his soul). The main innovation in Buddhism consisted in 
splitting up the name (‘soul’) into four non-material groups. 


Sadayatana is analyzed infra, e — B — 1 to 2 and (in the repetition with many 


mistakes) from e — A — 11 to e — B — 1. Sadayatana is based upon the classi- 
fication of all the dharmas (including the asamskrtas) into the six senses (indriya) 
and their respective classes of objects (visaya). For details, cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. 
Conc., pp. 7 sqq. — The addition of sad- is necessary, since in the Pratityasamutpada 


- formula only the six ‘internal’ bases are referred to. — Ayatana is explained as aya- 


tana —= aya-dvara, ,entrance door” (Abhidh. Koca. I, kar. 20: racayadvaragotrarthah 
ska:.dhayatanadhatavah), for they (i.e. the six abhyantaranv aya-tanani) are the getes 
through which. the impressions of the cuter world may reach Consciousness. A better 
explanation considers Ayatana as the ‘abode’ (ayatana), i.e. the material support 
(acraya) of the mind and the mental functions (cittacaitta). This explanation is sug- 
gesied by its comparison with a house (grha, e — A — 1), with a kind of support 
(acrayabheda, d — 3 — 5), and, in the representations of the bhavacakra, Sadayatana 
is expressed by a palace with six doors. 

Sparca is analysed infra in b — A — 3 to 4 and in e — B — 1 to 4. Its main charac- 
teristic is the triple contact between one of the interior ayatanas, the corresponding 
exterior ayatana and Vijnana. There was however a controversy in the Abhidharma 
Schools about the question whether Sparca referred to the triple contact itself, or to 
the sensations arising from that contact. The Abhidharmakoca (III, p. 98) contains 
a discussion between a Sarvastivadin and a Sautrantika on this point, in which each 
of the parties quotes a Siitra in a different way. It is evident that the correctness of 
the translation of the term depends on the point of view adopted by our text. Stcher- 
batskij’s discussion on the term (Central Conception, p. 55) is not quite up to the 
point; he considers the usual translation by ,,contact” incorrect, but this is only true 
if we cling to the Sarvastivadin interpretation; Stcherbatskij’s main argument that 
Sparca is- usually classified as a caittadharma is hardly convincing since any dharma 
in which Vijhana takes an active part is bound to be caitta. Our text agrees with the 
Sautrantika point of view. The Vibhanga (infra, b — A — 3 to 4) defines Sparca 
as sixfold samsparca, ,mutual contact”, thus explaining it as the contact itself. In 


--d— B — 5, Sparca is considered ,a special form of meeting, of coming together” 


--- (sarmavayabheda). 
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Feeling 14), [5] Feeling conditions Thirst **), Thirst conditions Attachment 
13), Attachment conditions Existence 1‘), Existence conditions Birth *), 
Birth conditions Old Age and Death, sorrow 1°), lamentations, pain, grief 
and. despair. [6] Such is the origin of this exclusive 17) and powerful mass of 


11) 


12) 


13) 


1£) 


16) 


Vedana is analyzed in b — A — 5 and in e — B — 5. 

Trsna is analyzed in b — A — 7 to 8 and in e — B — 6 to 7; cf. also g — A — 5 
sqq. and h — A — 7. For the different kinds of Trsna occurring in Buddhist literature, 
cf. infra, note 134. -—- Trsna, Thirst, has to be taken in a very broad sense: the term 
may well be translated by ,,desire”. In Chinese it is usually rendered by a term meaning 
“love” (cf. P. Demiéville, Les versions chinoises du Milindapanha, B.E.F.E.0., 24, 1924, 
p. 131 and p. 135, who translates it by “amour”). 

Upadana, “seizing” of the objects of thirst or desire, is always stated to be fourfold; 
cf. infra, b -— A — 7 to 8 and e — B —-6 to 7. The Angas Trsna and Upadana are 
very closely related, the latter being defined as trsnavivrddhi, “increasing of Thirst” 
(Dacabhimika, p. 48), or as trsnavaipulya (Calistambhasitra, quoted Ciksasamuccaya, 
p. 222, where trsnavaipulyam was however erroneously printed as two words in 
Bendall’s edition). Cf. also Bodhic.-panj., p. 480: aparityago bhityo bhuyac ca prarthana 
idam trsnapratyayam upadanam ity ucyate, 

Bhava is analyzed infra, b — A —- 9 and g — A — 8 to 10. — Bhava is a difficult 
notion. It means: becoming, existence in general as opposed to final liberation. As 
such, it includes the Samsara as a whole, which is subject to the twelve-linked prati- 
tyasamutpada. Accordingly, these links are often termed bhavangas (e.g., Abhidh, Ko- 
ca, ITI, p. 69). If the twelve nidanas are attributed to the three different time periods 
(past, present and future), bhava belongs to present existence (infra, c — B — 8). 
Therefore. it is not explained as punarbhava, but as karmabhava, ,,arising of karman”. 
The latter is due to Attachment (to pleasure and wrong views): without Attachment 
no karman arises which would lead to re-birth, cf. Abhidh. Koca, V, pp. 1 sqq. — 
Both samskara and bhava belong to the karman-portion ot the pratiryasamutpada 
(infra, c — B — 5), the former representing karman of past existence, the latter ot 


‘present life, cf. infra, g — A — 6 to 7. Bhava is often takes: as a synonym of the 


five upadanaskandhas (Abhidh. Koca, I, p. 14, cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., p. 98). 
In the ‘static’ (avasthika) interpretation of the Pretityasamutpada formula, according 
to which the twelve Angas represent as many states in the development of the five 
Skandhas (Abki:dh. Koga, Ill, p. 66; cf. Vyakhya ad 33, 22, Cosm. Bouddh., p. 156: 
dvadacga vancaskandhika avasthah), Bhava denotes the stage during which the living 
being accomplishes those acts which condition repeated existence (bhavisyadbhava- 
phalam karma, Vyakhya ad 33, 7, op. cit., p. 155). Cf. infra, g — A — 7. Vasuban- 
dhu considers this interpretation intentional (a&bhiprayika), not essential (cf. Abhidh. 
Koga, Ill, p. 67). The interpretation of Bhava as the link connecting present and 
future existence leads to its interpretation as the transmigrating factor (antarabhava); 
cf. Abkidh. Koca, WI, pp. 36 sqq. and infra, note 53. 

Jati not only implies physical birth in its narrow sense, but includes the entire em- 
bryonic and foetal periods as well. Cf. the analysis, infra, b — B — 1 to 3. 

Coka, not occurring in the text, has been translated since its omission is obviously 
due to a mere lapse by the copyist. Cf. note 12 to the Transcription. As to the trans- 
zations of the terms coka ......... upayasa, cf. infra, g — B — 2 to 6. 


(7) According to the Vyakhya (Cosm. Bouddh., p. 170), kevala denotes that the entire 


complex of suffering depends on Jati only, not, for instance, on the existence of an 
Atman (jatyam eva satyam jaramaranadayah sambhavanti nanyasminn atmani). Ke- 
valasya is therefore explained by atmarahitasya; cf. Abhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 83, note 5. 
It is obvious that this is a scholastic interpretation. It seems much simpler to interpret 
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Suffering 18), (All) this is called the principle of Dependent Origination 7°). 


The explanation (is as follows) *°) : 
— As to ,JIgnorance conditions [7] the Formative Forces”, what Igno- 


rance (is referred to) ? 


— It is want of knowledge 7!) concerning the past, want of knowledge 


concerning the future, want of knowledge concerning that which is both 
past and future 22), want of knowledge concerning the interior, want of know- 
ledge concerning the exterior 7°), [8] want of knowledge concerning the 
Act, want of knowledge concerning the ripening of the Act **), want of 
knowledge concerning the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha, want of 
knowledge concerning Suffering 2°), Origine, Cessation and Path, [9] want 


18) 


19) 
20) 


21) 


22) 


=") 


Re) 


kevala as a term denoting that the result of Jati is exclusively duhkha without any 
sukha implied in it. 

Mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo bhavati. The twelfth link of the chain, though 
expressed by Jaramarana only, is taken to consist of many different aspects. Cf. 
Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 83, note 5: ,.les termes ¢oka ...... upayasas sont compris 
(samgrhita) dans jaramarana et ne sont pas des membres a part (nargantaram). IIs 
proviennent des diverses transformations (parinama) des objets (visaya), étre vivant 
ou non-étre vivant, et de la personne (atmabhava)’. Cf. De la Vallée Poussin, Théorie 
des douze causes (1916), pp. 31 sq. 

For the meaning of adi (opposed to vibhanga), cf. notes 97 and 99 to the Introduction. 
After vibhangah, the word kKatamah was probably omitted by the copyist. Up to the 
end of plate b, the twelve links of the formula are explained by enumerations of the 
different elements (aspects) into which they are divided. 

As to the relation between ajfiana and avidya, cf. infra, f — A — 3, where Avidya 
is -stated: to be-.threefold since it comprises ajnana, mithyajnina and samecayajnana. 
Here, at least, ajfiana is only the negative aspect of Avidya, i.e. want of knowledge. 
It appcars from a — B — 1 that the definitior of Avidya as ajnana with regard t> 
the essential noticas in Buddhism is only partial, since tamas and sammoha must 
everywhere be understood in addition to ajfana. With the passage waich follows, cf. 
the whole passage from f — A — 1 to 7, where Avidya is treated from another point 
of view (essentially numerice!). 

The cerms purvante and aparante probably refer to hetu and phala respectively. Then, 
purvantaparante (instead of which most of the other versions read madhyante) refers 
to that which is both hetu (of future existence) and phala (of past existence), i.e. 
present existence. Cf. Vyakhya ad Bhasya, 35, 1, in Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 157: the 
first two Angas (Avidya-Samskara) are taught to eliminate purvantasammoha, the 
last two (Jati-Jaramarana) to eliminate aparantasammoha, the remaining eight (from 
Vijnana to Bhava) to eliminate madhyantasammoha. Cf. infra, c — B — 6 to 8. 
Adhyatmika and bahya are applied to the chain of Dependent origination, infra, 
c — A — 9 sqq. A similar distinction is also made for the twelve ayatanas; cf. infra 
b— A — 1 sq. 

Karmavipaka, i.e. retribution of action. Cf. the vipakaphala, the morally qualified 
fruit, Abhidh. Koga, Il, pp. 275 sqq.; Siddhi, II, p. 464; De la Vallée Poussin, Morale 
Bouddhique, 1927, pp. 174 sqq. 

In the. Abhidharma, duhkha has become a technical term denoting the unrest of the 
dharmas (cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., passim). It is however advisable to retain 
the notion of ,,suffering, misery” in the translation. Duhkha is used in different tech- 
nical meanings; cf. the three duhkhas mentioned in the Abhidh. Koga, VI, pp. 124-136; 
Siddhi, TI, pp: 498 sq- 
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of knowledge concerning the Cause and the dharmas sprung from a Cause **), 
want of knowledge concerning Dependent Origination 27), want of know- 
ledge concerning the good dharmas, want of knowledge concerning the bad 
dharmas, [10] want.of knowledge concerning the dharmas which are both 
good and bad 28), want of knowledge concerning the blamable, unblamable 
and both blamable and unblamable dharmas 7°), [11] want of knowledge 
concerning the dharmas to be shunned and those to be practised °°), — or 
whatever want of knowledge there may be concerning the six bases of 
contact 3!), whatever want of knowledge there is concerning the 


26) Hetusamutpannesu dharmesu, the dharmas stated to be hetuprabhava in the so-called 


27) 


28) 


29) 


30) 


31) 


Buddhist Article of Faith. In most of the Buddhist texts, sam- (in samutpanna) is 
supposed to include the notion of ‘arising together’. The dharmas here referred to are 
the samskrtadharmas (72 in all, according to the Abhidharma Schools, but 94 in the 
Yogacara system, in which vijmana was analyzed into a number of dharmas beginning 
with alayavijnana, and the number of samskdaras greatly increased; cf. the comparative 
account given by De la Vallée Poussin, Suzuki and Cordier, Les Soixante-quinze et 
les Cent Dharmas, Muséon, Nouv. Sér., 6, 1905, pp. 178 — 194). 

As we stated in the Introduction, this term is not found in the other Vibhanga ver- 
sions. Originally, it may have been a mere gloss on the preceding term. 
Kucalakucala, — the meaning is probably: kucala with reference to one aim, but 
akucala with reference to another; usually, we find avyakrta, ,undefined as to moral 
consequences” as the third category: some of the samskaras, for instance, are always 
kucgala (the kucalamahabhamikas such as craddha, virya etc., vid. Mahavyutp., 104, 
12 — 22), other samskaras necessarily are akucala (the klecamahabhumikas such as 
moha etc.), whereas most. of the dharmas not included in these lists are avyakrta 
(such as the cittaviprayuktas). Cf. E. Lamotte, Traité de la démonstration de Pacte, 
Mél. chin. et bouddh., + (1936), p. 224; Stcherbatskij, Centr. Cunc., pp. 29 sq.3 Siddhi, 
pp. 319 — 395, where the third category is Jeroted by aniyata; Dacasahasrika (quoted 
note 117 to the Introduction), pp. 111 sqq.; cf. also pp. 81 — 85. For the defixitiun 
of kugala, cf. Abbidh. Koga, IV, p. 1%6, where it is explained as istavipakatva: ,,shose 
acts which produce agreeable consequences (such as re-tirth in heaven) and which, 
eventually, may lead to Nirvana”. 

Savadya and ancvadye are synonyms of the more usual terms sasrava and anasrava 
(Abhidh. Koga, IV, p. 255). In the former case, the dharmas are influenced by defiling 
agencies (klega); in the latter, they are purified by superior wisdom. It is evident 
that this distinction does not at all cover that mentioned in note 28. An act may be 
‘good’ and lead to re-birth in heaven, for instance, although it is influenced by Igno- 
rance (kucalasasrava, Abhidh. Koca, IV, p. 106): a Vedantin, ignorant of the Bud- 
dhist Truth, may accumulate good karman. It is not clear to us what dharmas may 
be considered savadyanavadya; the two notions seem to exclude each other. 
Sevitavya, ,.to be practised”, is defined as kucalasamskrta in Abhidh. Koga, IV, p. 225. 
It is not exactly the same as kucalasasrava. The example is given (loc. cit.) that the 
five skandhas of a Saint may be pure (vaiyavadanika), although they are always 
produced by causes. 

Sparcayatanesu is translated according to the Chinese version (Epigr. Ind., 5, 1932, 
p. 203), but the expression is not perfectiy clear. In any case, sparcayatana does not 
refer to the external -base, the object of kayayatana, which is its usual meaning; the 
use of the plural and the addition of safsa make such an interpretation impossible. 
Possibly, the expression should be taken to refer to the six bahyayatanani,- which 


. ‘were not unambiguously included in the preceding categories. 
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a —B above, [1] (including) not-understanding, obscurity and infatuation *), 


the darkness of Ignorance, (all) that Ignorance is referred to. 

-- As to ,[gnorance, o monks, conditions [2] the Formative 
Forces”, what formative forces (are referred to)? 

— The three (kinds of) formative forces: those of body, oa 
and mind 3%). These formative forces are referred to. 

— [3] As to ,,the Formative Forces, 0 monks, condition Con- 
sciousness”, what consciousness (is referred to) ? 

— The six groups of consciousness 3"), viz. eye-consciousness, 
ear-consciousness, [4] nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, skin- 
consciousness **) and mind-consciousness. That is the consciousness 
referred to. 

— As to ,,Consciousness, o monks, [5! conditions Name-and- 


Form”, what name-and-form (is referred to)? 
— The four immaterial aggregates °°), (viz.) the aggregate of 


82) 


33) 


84) 


35) 


36) 


The purpose of this addition is evident. In the entire preceding portion of the 
avidya definition, the latter is only referred to by ajnana, which is the negative aspect 
of avidya; the definition is not complete, for avidya includes wrong and uncertain 
knowledge about the Truth (infra, f — A — 3). Cf. Rastrapalap., ed. Finot, Bu:bl. 
Buddh., II (1901), p. 48, lines 3-4: yatha sammoham cavidyandhakaram. 

Samskaranga does not comprise all the dharmas included in samskaraskandha (cf. 
note 6 above). Here, the forces referred to are those of body (such as acvasa and 
Ptacvasa), speech (vitarka and vicara) and mind. The mental forces are essentially 
cetana, ,,will”’, since only willful action is included in samskaranga (not, for instance. 


9 


the cittaviprayuktasamskaras). Although this threefold division is natural enough, it 


“is a little strange to find it mentioned at this very spot; it is irrelevant for 


samskaranga whether acts are produced by body, speech or mind; the esseniial puint 
is the moral aspect of the act. In all other sources known to us, sammskaranga is 
analyzed into punyopaga etc. (infra, f — A — 9 sqq.; the Vibhanga text oi C; 
Sapte Koga, Il, p. 84; Calistambhasitra, quoted Ciksas., p. 223, and Bodhic.-pafij. 
p. 479). 

The same definition is given in Abnhidh. Koga, Ill, p. 70, note (quoted from ‘he 
Vyakhya) and passim. Consciousness, though constituting one single dharma, is con- 
ceived of as a stream consisting of innumerable moments of being conscious (cf. 
note 7 above)... All these flashes of consciousness may however be classified into six 
‘collections’ (kaya). 

It is remarkable that kaya may be used in one sentence in two completely different 
meanings. The use of kaya in the meaning ,,heap, collection, group” seems to be 
limited to Buddhism; it reposes upon the (probably correct) etymology of kaya 
derived from ci(noti), ,,to accumulate” (cf. the use of the latter in the ajnanac ciyate 
karma formula); cf. Panini, III, 3, 41. The Buddhists made a full use of the pos- 
sibilities offered by etymological analysis of words; in this case, the etymology of 
kaya fully confirmed the Buddhist conception of the body as a heap of bones, blood, 
hairs etc. without real unity (the acubhabhavana was considered an excellent exercise ; 


cf. the Ratnamegha quotation in Ciksasam., p. 209). 


For the definition of Namariipa as a whole, cf. the Introduction. The translation of 
arupin by ,immaterial” is not quite correct, for Buddhism rejects any real distinction 
between the material and immaterial world. It is rather a question of more or less; 
it is often argued that the usual order in which the five skandhas are enumerated, 
viz. rapa, vedana, samskara, samjna and vijnana, demonstrates a gradual decreasing 


38) 


39) 


40) 


41) 
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Feeling, [6] the aggregate of the Forces *‘), the aggregate of 
Ideation #8) and the aggregate of Consciousness *°) — such is the 
meaning of Name. Form, in the compound Name-and-Form *°), means : 
[7] whatever kinds of form there may be (?): the four Great Elements 
(themselves) and the form derived from the four Great Elements *'). 


of the material aspect (cf. Abhidh. Koca, I, pp. 11 sqq.). A more precise translation 
of arupin is ,not provided with rapa” or ,,other than rupa”. 

For samskara, cf. note 33 above. For samskaraskandha, cf. the excellent survey given 
by Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., p. 98. We accept Stcherbatskij’s translation by ,,forces”. 
The Sarvastivadins include 58 dharmas into this skandha, the Yogacarins no less than 
73. They are essentially divided into moral forces (such as klecas, upaklecas and kug¢a- 
lamahabhamikas) and those independent of the will (cittaviprayukta, such as jara, 
prapti, sabhagata, the forces which make aksaras, words and sentences have a definite 
meaning and/or function, etc.). A full analysis of samskaraskandha and the dharmas 
included in it is found in the article mentioned in note 26 above. 

Samjna is the faculty of forming concepts capable of being expressed in speech. Whereas 
vijnana implies only being conscious of the mere presence of something within the 
field of perception, samjna includes the definite perception of an object with its 
characteristic properties. Cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., p. 16: ,,the definite perception 
of a colour will be an ’idea’”; Abhidh. Koca, I, p. 30, note 3: ,,elle ie. la connaissance 
est associée a un certain mental, nommé samjna, notion, qui appréhende un certain 
caractére de la couleur et de la figure considérées: c’est un homme, c’est une femme, 
etc.”; op. cit., I, kar. 14, c-d: samjna nimittodgrahanatmika, ,,la notion (samjna) 
consiste dans la préhension des caractéres”, and op. cit., II, p. 177, note 5: ,,la notion 
percoit l’objet en tant que susceptible d’étre défini (paricchedyatarupam)’ ; D. Friedmann, 
Madhyantavibhagatika, p. 45: ,,samjna, Ideation, is the exact discernment (pariccheda) 
of that which has been felt”; Siddhi, I, p. 148: “La Samjna a pour nature de saisir 
les ‘caractéres’ de l'objet. Elle a pour acte (quand elle est mentale) de produire les 
divers noms-et-parciles”; cf. also E. Lamotte, Mél. chin. et bouddF., 4 (1936), p. 209, 
ani S. Dasgupta, Study of Patanjali (1920), pp. 192-201. 

Vijnanaskandha is not quite identice! with vijnananga ; ci. note 7 above. As a skandha, 
collection”, vijnana is defined by prativiji.apti in the Abhidh. Koca, I, kar. 16; cf. 
Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., p. 16, who translates the latter term by ,,an intimation, 
or awareness, in each single case”; cf. also Buddh. Logic, MW, 1930, p. 173, note: 
,»undifferentiated pure sensation, the mere sensation of something definite in the ken 
of our sense-faculties”. 

Namarupayor=—iti; these words, not occurring in C, are not quite meaningless. They 
were probably added as a kind of gloss, which aimed at stressing that the 
definition of Rupa, which follows, only applies to rapa in namarupanga, not, for 
instance, to the rapa included in rupayatana. It is curious to note that in spite of 
this gloss, the interpolator of the passage from e -— B — 8 to 11 misunderstood the 
meaning of rupa in namarupa and gave an interpretation of it which was evidently 
based on rupayatana. Finally, it is noted that the Sarvastivadins and the Yogacarins 
knew a third kind of rupa to be included in manaéyatana, viz. the avijnapti, for 
which they were attacked by most of the other Buddhist sects. 

Upadayarupa, also called bhautikarupa, is the matter composed of the five elements. 
The five elements themselves can hardly be called ‘material’, at least in later Buddhism. 
Stcherbatskij, Buddh. Logic, I, pp. 98 — 101, showed that in the dynamic conception 
of matter in Buddhism the five elements were considered to be conventional expressions 
of forces present in all kinds of matter. Thus, ‘water’ refers to the property of 
cohesion between the particles constituting an object, ‘fire’ to its possessing a definite 
temperature, ‘ether’ to its occupying a definite space, etc. Derived matter is analyzed 
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-” Both this (latter) [8] form and the preceding name (?) *), together **), 
are name and form. That Name-and-Form is referred to. 


b—A + — As to ,,Name-and-Form conditions, [1] o monks, the Six 


Bases of Cognition”, what six bases of cognition (are referred to) ? 

— (Only) the six ‘internal’ bases of cognition: the internal 
bases of eyes, ears, nose, [2] tongue, skin and mind. These are the 
Six Bases of Cognition referred to “*). 

— As to ,,the Six Bases of Cognition, [3] o monks, condition 
Contact”, what (kind of) contact (is referred to)? 

— The six groups of contact *°), viz. mutual contact **) of the 
eyes, mutual contact of the ears, mutual contact of the nose, tongue, 
[4] skin and mind . This contact is referred to. 

— As to ,,Contact, o monks, conditions Feeling”, what (kind of) 
feeling (is referred to)? 

— [5] The three (kinds of) feeling, viz. agreeable feeling, disagree- 
able feeling and neither-disagreeable-nor-agreeable feeling 47). This 
feeling is referred to. 


42) 


43) 


44) 
45) 


46) 


47) 


into the five organs and the five categories of objects of sense, to which some sects 
added avijnapti (Abhidh. Koca, I, kar. 9; Mahavy. 101, 17—-27; Nos. 60— 70 of 


the Vijmanavadin list = Nos. 48—58 of the Sarvastivadin list in the comparative 


account mentioned in note 25 above. 

The translation is based on the correction of riipa to nama, proposed in note 30 to 
the Transcription. , 

Tad—ubhayam, i.e. nama and ripa, which were defined ceparately before. The other 
versions of the Namariipa definition (cf. note 71 to the Introduction) add after tad= 
ubhayam: aikadhyam abhisamksipya (Ciksasam:, p. 222; Rodhicaryavata:apanjika, 
p. 388; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 10; the text of C), bu. these words were wrongly copied 
in the second and third of these quotations; thus, in the Mauhyamakavrtti, the MSS 
read ekamadhyam instead of aikadhyam (cf. the note by De la Vallée Poussin), whereas 
the Bodh. Panjika seems to have omitted a number of words (it reads: catvari 
mahabhutani cupadanani rapam aikadhyaripam.). The »urpose of the addition aikadhyam 
abhisamksipya is evident: in Namaripanga, the five skandhas do not constitute a 
real unity (which might lead to the wrong conception of a real individual), but are 
only ‘thrown together’; in a simile not devoid of humour, tte apparent unity of the five 
skandhas in Namaripa is compared with that of a good dish, in which the cook 
Mixes a number of ingredients. 

For sadayatana, cf. note 9 above. 

Sparga is defined as the ‘collection’ of innumerable moments of sparca, classified into 
six groups. This sixfold division is common to the angas Vijfiana, Sadayatana and 
Sparca, which represent three distinct stages in the process of cognition, the result 
of which is Vedana. 

»Mutual” translates the prefix in samsparca; this prefix almost always has a pregnan. 
meaning in the technical terms of Buddhism. In every moment of Sparca, three elements 
are implied: an ‘internal’ ayatana, the corresponding ‘external’ ayatana, and Vijiana. 


-Vedana is defined by anubhava in Abhidh. Koga, I, p. 14, Cf. our text, infra e—B— 4: 


anubhavandlaksana; the Vyakhya ad Abhidh. Koga, I, p. 14, quoted in the Index 


. Général, p. 85, gives a more detailed definition, viz. vastuno hladaparitapa-tadubhaya- 
vinirmuktasvaripasaksatkaranasvabhavah, ,the proper nature (of Vedana) consists in 
producing such special characteristics of an object as cold, heat or neither of the two”. 


48) 


49) 


50) 


52) 
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—— As to ,Feeling, [6] o monks, conditions Thirst”, what (kind 
of) thirst (is referred to)? | 

— The three thirsts : thirst for pleasure, thirst for existence and 
thirst for non-existence 48). This thirst is referred to. 

— [7] As to ,,Thirst, o monks, conditions Attachment”, what 
(kind of) attachment (is referred to)? 

— The four attachments: attachment to pleasure, attachment 
to Wrong Views *°), [8] attachment to (non-Buddhistic) moral rules 
and vows °°), and attachment to the doctrine of (the existence of) 
an Atman 51). This is the Attachment referred to. 

— As to ,,Attachment, o monks, conditions [9] Existence”, what 
(kind of) existence (is referred to)? 

— The three (forms of) existence, ie. existence in the Realm 
of Carnal Desize °2), existence in the Realm of Pure Forms and 


Cf. the text of the Sputartha in Bibl. Buddh. XXI (1931), p. 38, lines 6 sqq., where 
also a different definition is given. 

As we have already noted in the Introduction, there exist several sets of thirsts 
in Buddhism. A set of six thirsts is known from the Pali sources: they correspond 
with the six vijmanas, the six internal, and the six external ayatanas. The Nalanda 
bricks (C) give the usual triad of kama, rupa and arupya, whereas cur set of thirsts 
agrees with that attributed to the Vaibhasikas in Abhidh. Koga, V, p. 29, note. 
The latter is explained there as (a) thirst for pleasure in this life, (b) thirst for 
existence, i.e. for existence for ever (bhava = ¢acvatabhava), (c) thirst for non- 
existence, i.e. for annihilation after death. The second and third thirsts are therefore 
directly connected with the two Extremes (antagrahadrsti). 

The five drstis are explained infra, g — A — 1 to 4, and enumerated in the portion, 
which was prestmably added, from h — A — 8 to 9. 

Cilavratopadana is stated to be sevenfold, infra g — A — 1 to 3. Attachment to 
cila implies the wrong view that moral conduct as explained in the DharmacAstras etc. 
would alone be sufficient for reaching final 'iberatior. Cila, of course, does not refer 
to the second paramita. Examples are given in Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 86, where cila 
refers to tho belief according to which purity may be obtained by tirthas, sacrifices 
and the like; vrata refers to all kind of vows, such as living naked, living as a dog, 
all kinds of tapas etc. Cilavrata ‘is not only an upadana by itself, but it is also included 
in drstyupadana (cilavrataparamargadrsti). 

In atmavadopadana, “vada may be translated by ,,doctrine”; thus, Buddhism is anae- 
mavada or cunyavada. Atman here refers to any kind of soul, not only to the atman 
of the Upanisads etc.; it thus includes such notions as pudgala, posa, purusa, jiva, 
etc.; sixteen different items are enumerated in Mahavyutpatti, 207, 1 to 16 (edition 
Minaiev-Mironov, p. 64). Most of these terms refer to definite doctrines. As cilavrata, 
atmavada also occurs more than once in the list: it cannot well be separated from 
satkayadrsti. 

For bhava, cf. infra, note 54 (antarabhava) and supra, note 14. The explanation here 
given is the usual one in the Pratityasamutpada formula (cf. Mahavyutpatti, 155, 
1— 93): it is taken to refer to existence in one of the three realms into which the 
entire phenomenal world is divided. They are narrowly associated with the cosmological 
ideas in Buddhism, explained by De la Vallée Poussin in Cosmologie Bouddhique, 
Troisiéme chapitre de l Abhidharmakoga, karika, bhasya and vyakhya, avec une analyse 
de la Lokaprajnapti et de la Karanaprajnapti de Maudgalyayana, 1914 — 19; numerous 
additions in De la Vallée Poussin’s translation of Abhidh. Koca, III; cf. also the 
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b—B Existence in the Realm of Formlessness. This is the Existence [1] 


=) 


referred to. 
— As to ,,Existence, -o monks, conditions Birth’, what birth 


(is referred to)? 
— Birth into one special category among all kinds of living 
beings [2] that exist *), (comurising in due order the following 


Introduction to the latter (1931), Additions et Corrections, pp. 145 — 147; substantial 
survey in Hasting’s Encyclopedia, s.v. Cosmology. — The compound tribhava is very 
common in Buddhism, also in Indonesia (cf. line 21 of the Ligor inscription and 
line 13 of the Kalasan inscription). The three realms comprise all the manifold forms 
of existence, conceived of as different worlds all situated on different levels from the 
hell Avici up to the highest sphere, in which there is neither notion nor non-notion 
(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana). The divisions of the three dhatus are explained infra, 
h — A — 2 to 7; cf. also infra, g — A — 8 to 10. Kama and rupa have a special 
meaning here, which we tried to render by the almost too well sounding translations 
by Obermiller. Kama comprises all those forms of existence where there is some 
carnal desire left, even if it is very refined like in the highest Kamadhatu heavens. 
The most difficult concept of the three is however Ariapyadhatu: though formless, 
it still belongs to existence and is even subdivided into four different realms, which 
are not however considered real ‘places’ (cf. Abhidh. Koga, Ill, kar. 3: ariipyadhatar 
asthana upapattya caturvidhah: the difference between the four divisions is only a 
difference in mode of birth). Many references about the problem whether there is 
some kind of subtle rapa in the Aripyadhatu are given by De la Vallée Poussin, 
Abhidh. Koga, VIII, pp. 135 sq., notes. 

Jati, Birth, may be defined in several ways in Buddhism; infra, in g — B — 1, 
a much simpler definition is given, by which birth is stated always to take place 
within one of the four great classes (technically, the four yonis, ,,wombs”, taken 
in a very extended meaning which includes eggs as in the case of birds, etc.). The 
very usual division of birth into either five or six gatis is not mentioned-in our text. 
Instead of these simple definitions, the Vibhanga gives a lengthy analysis in which 
the succeeding stages of the birth process are enumerated; as usual, birth is taken 
to include the entire prenatal development, of which birth in its narrow meaning 
is only the final stage (upapatti). which is only its most obvious aspect (manifestation, 
pradurbhava, of the five Skandhas) Our lengthy analysis serves a very definite purpose : 
the entire process is explained in detail in order to stress that no eternal stuff, 
such as a soul going over from one existence to another, is required. In the second 
place, but this is more striking in other versions than in the sobre terms here given, 
the analysis is meant to provoke disgust, for it shows the continuous defilement 
during the process. 

In the Pratityasamutpada formula, the link bhavapratyaya jatih is one of the most 
difficult parts. Here, there is a sharp distinction between the general and the ‘special 
interpretation of the formula. In the latter, Bhava comprises present existence as 
far as accumulation of Karman is concerned (karman which ‘is due to upadana, as 
it is expressed in the preceding link of the chain). It is this karman:which conditions 
Jati and Jaramarana, which comprise future existence. This implies that Karman 
is the only factor going over from one existence to another. On the other hand, 
Bhava, in the general interpretation of Pratityasamutpada, is existence in general, 
i.e. not limited to present life. How does this existence condition birth in general ? 
As we have seen, Bhava is analyzed into the Three Realms in which existence is 
possible. Jati therefore introduces the more special forms within these realms, This 
is expressed by the initial part of the formula, viz. yattat tesam (yesam yesam would 
have been clearer) satvanam tasmin tasmin satvanikaye jatih. All living beings belong 


55) 


a= 135 = 
stages): becoming **), descent (into a mother’s womb) *5), further 


to a special category. by birth; each of these special groups, such .as dogs, worms, 
birds, men of the different types etc., have characteristic marks, which make them 


“constitute separate nikayas. Many Buddhists (Sarvastivadins, Yogacarins etc.) con- 


ceived of a special dharma called nikayasabhagata, a force included in the cittaviprayuk- 
tasamskaras that makes all beings belonging to the same group (such as all dogs) 
resemble each other; the direction of this force depends on Karman. 

Samjati, Pali safjati, is an unusual word outside Buddhism. It is obviously a kind 
of birth preceding the descent into a womb (which is the next term), but its exact 
meaning is difficult to be fixed. The corresponding term of C means ,,becoming” (Ep. 
Ind., 21, 1932, p. 293), but this is not exact; such a translation might as well correspond 
with Bhava,:for instance. In addition, C is to be used with care, since it does not 
agree word for word with the Sanskrit Vibhanga text; cf. Bagchi’s translation: 
,there is becoming and production (if becoming corresponds to samjati, production 
should be taken to comprise both avakranti and abhinirvrtti of the Sanskrit text), 


_there is becoming of the skandhas (‘becoming’ does not quite correspond to abhinirvrtti), 


there is acquisition of dhatu, ayatana and skandha {the order is different) and there 
is becoming of the faculty of life (here, ‘becoming’ corresponds to °pradurbhava in 
the Sanskrit text)”. It seems certain that the Chinese translation reposes on essentially 
the same Vibhanga version, though there might be slight differences. It is known 
that Hiuan Tsang was extremely accurate and always tried to translate each word. 


‘Now, ‘becoming’ seem. to correspond to three different Sanskrit notions, viz. sarnjati, 


“bhinirvrtti and pradurbhava, which are by no means synonyms; ‘production’ rather 
corresponds to (sam)utpada than to either of the notions which it is supposed to 
translate ; finally, the order dhatu, ayatana, skandha is less satisfactory than skandha, 
ayatana, dhatu in our version, since the order should be progressive and in the latter 


.. form there is progression (the skandha classification of the dharmas into five groups 


is the ‘coarsest’ one). It is not our intention to base any conclusions on this comparison 
(an English translation of a Chinese text is not a relicble basis), bit it should be 
stressed that he.e, at least, the Chinese version cannot be cel‘ec upon. — For the 
meaning of samjati, the Chinese rendering of the term is of no use to us. In Buddhist 
texts, the prefix sam- is often used to convey a vaguer meaning to the original term 


. (samklega opp. kleca; sammoha in Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 67, kar. 25, c-c, which is 


less definite than moha; it seems that sam- is sometimes technically used by Buddhists 
to include related notions into the original term; thus, samkleca means ,,all that is 
associated with kleca” (such as the whole Pratityasamutpada formula if Avidya is 
not eliminated). If samjati 1s meant to be a vaguer equivalent of jati, it can only 
denote the ‘birth’ of that which will descend into the womb, since samjati precedes 
avakranti. If we consider that according to orthodox Buddhist opinion Karman is the 


only thing remaining after physical death and ccntinuing the Samsara, it is evident 


that a lot of imagination is necessary to conceive of a ,mass of Karman” going inte 
a yoni. We therefore think that samjati denotes a sort of preliminary ‘birth’ during 
which the Karman was supposed to adopt a more concrete form. The latter is an 
elephant in the case of a future Buddha. Some Buddhists knew the interesting con- 
ception of the Gandharva, a semi-material being consisting of Karman only: and 
irresistibly drawn towards the yoni corresponding to its Karman (for the metaphysical 


_ background, cf. De la Vallée Poussin, Indo-Européens etc., 1936, pp. 287 sqq.), 


and all Buddhists accepted the antarabhava, ,,intermediate existence” between two 
distinct forms of existence. 

Avakranti is garbhavakranti; cf. the Prakrit and Pali forms ukramti, okkanti. and 
avakkanti; there is an incription bhagavato okkanti on one of the Bharhut reliefs 
{Barua and Singha, Barhut inscription, 1926. p. 52). 
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development °), the grasping of the Groups (of dharmas) *"), grasping 
of the (eighteen) Constituents °°), grasping of the Bases of Cognit- 
ion °°), [3] further development of the Groups (of dharmas), and 
apparition of the vital sense ®). This is the Birth referred to. 

— As to ,,Birth, o monks, conditions Old Age and Death”, [4] 


what old age and death (are referred to)? 
— Old Age means ®): baldness, greyness °), wrinkled skin, 


56) Abhinirvrtti, in Abhidh. Koga, I, p. 123, and VI, p. 126, refers to the antarabhava, 


57) 


58) 


59) 


60) 


61) 


which cannot be the case here. D. L. Friedmann, Madhyantavibhagatika (1937), note 127 
to p. 52, translates it by ,,realization” ; in op. cit, note 84 to p. 50, abhinirvrtta (of 
the sadayatana) is translated by ,accomplished”. In Dacabhumika, p. 49, abhinirvartate 
is used with reference to the growth of the duhkhavrksa representing phenomenal 
existence in a symbolic form. There, each preceding link of the Pratityasamutpada 
chain is also stated to bring about the cause for the abhinirvrtti of the following link 
e.g. avidya ..... hetum ca dadati satmskarabhinirvrttaye). Here, the term might refer 
to the further development of the result of samjati into the different prenatal’ stages 
(kalala, arbuda etc.). ‘We then consider the next terms, which are compounded with 
pratilabha (or pratilambha) as a kind of explanation of abhinirvrtti, so that one could 
translate: ,,further development by grasping skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus”. 

Pratilabha or pratilambha is considered the first stage of prapti, ,,acquisition”, in 
Abhidh. Koga, Il, p. 179. For the concept of prapti, which is one of the cittaviprayuk- 
tasamkaras in the Sarvastivada and Yogacara systems, cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., 
p. 105, and Mahavyutp., 104, No. 64. The existence of such a force is necessary, since 
without that it would be impossible to explain why the embryo in its initial stage 
should try to acquire such nasty things as skandhas etc. Skandha, ayatana and dhatu 


‘are the three main classifications of the dharmas (Abhidh. Koga, I, kar. 20); they 


are based on three different principles. For the five skandhas, cf. supra, note 36. 
The dhatu classification is based on the incorporation of the samskrtadharmas into 
eighteen components of an individual stream of life (samtana); cf. Stcherbatskij, 


‘Centr. Conc., pp. 9 sq. Dhatu is however aisc used for the five great elements with 


vijnana; cf. the important Pitrputrasamagama quotation in Ciksas., p. 244, which 
explains the well-known words saddhatur ayam purusah (cf. Abhidh. Koca, I, p. 49, 
note 2, whcre references are given). Four sreat elements, viz. earth, water, heat and 
wind, are denoted by dhatu in Mahavyutp., 101, 2—5 (p. 31). The term dha‘u occurs 
also infra in g — B — 3 in the definition of coka. 

For ayatana, cf. note 9 above. It is based on the incorporation of all the dharmas 
(including the asamskrtas) into the six senses (the internal or subjective part) and 
the six kinds of objects particular to each of these senses (the external part). 
Jivitendriyapradurbhava is the moment of physical birth, the final stage in the Jati 
process. Life, in its narrow sense (jivita), is contained between this moment and the 
jivitendriyanirodha, mentioned below in the definition of Marana. 

As may be expected, the definition of Jaramarana consists of two definite parts: 


first, Jara is defined, then Marana, followed by a statement that Jaramarana comprises 


both notions together: as Namariipa (cf. note 43 above), Jaramarana is composed 
of two notions, but constitutes a single Anga. The definitions of both Jara and 
Marana consist of an enumeration of a number of characteristic features and ad- 
ditional circumstances. As in the case of Jati, there are obvious reasons which account 
for the lengthy descriptions as compared with many other Angas. The numerous 
descriptions of Old Age in Buddhism usually correspond to the cliché here given, 
although with differences in detail. The poetical version in Acvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 
in the description of the Bodhisattva’s encounter with the old man (IIT, 28 sqq.) 


62) 
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decrepitude, bowed-ness, hunchbackedness, crookedness like a 
roof (?) ®), [5] (the necessity of) leaning on a stick, the body weight 


is undoubtedly based on it (cf. terms such as yastivisaktahasta corresponding with 


dandaviskambhanata in the Vibhanga, abhyupetah kegaih sitair with our palitya, etc.); 
the Lalitavistara version of the same encounter corresponds still more closely to the 
Vibhanga (ed. Rajendralal Mitra, 1877, p. 226, lines 4 to 11; Krom, The Life of Buddha 
on Barabudur, 1926, p. 62, translated this passage from Lefmann’s edition, which, 
unfortunately, is not at our disposal), but gives a more detailed version with a 
considerable number of additional terms; cf. also Mahavyutp., 192, 1—11, pp. 57 sq., 
where the following list is given, which may be coé&pared with the Vibhanga: 
kubjah, jirnata, valipracurata, palityam, danda avastambhanata, khalityam, kasah (the 
‘cough’ is not mentioned in our definition, nor in the Lalitavistara passage; it may 
be a later addition), kharukharavasaktakanthah (not mentioned in our text, but C has 
khulakhulapracvasakayata, expressing difficult breathing), pragbharena kayena dandam 
avastabdhah, dhamanisamtatagatrah (referring to the veins of the leg? The same 
expression occurs in the Lalitavistara in the passage quoted; it seems to replace the 
compound tilakalakagatrata in the Vibhanga; for the latter cf. note 63 below), jirnah, 
vrddhah, mahallakah, gatayauvanah (of the last terms, the first is a repetition of 
jirnata, the second term of this list, whereas the three other terms are mere synonyms 
of ‘old’), valinicitakayah (a useless repetition of valipracuraté’ mentioned above), 
vibhugnah and aturah. The Abhidh. Koga (Ill, p. 88, Bhasya) refers to the Vibhanga 
definition in general terms (,,le jararnarana tel qu’il est défini dans le Siitra”) and 
the Vyakhya (cf. loc. cit., note 2) quotes the text of the definition such as it is 
found in the Madhyamagama. The latter definition gives not so many terms as our 
version ; it rather corresponds to the Pali version in Majjhima, I, p. 49 (cf. also the other 
Pali versions, quoted by Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali Dictionary, s.v. jara). revised. 
of this definition represent a very old list (matrka), which was frequently The terms 
It is a little strange to find ‘greyness’ of the hairs mentioned after ‘baldness’. The 
Pali versions have instead of Xhalityam: khandiccam, explained as ,,the state of being 
broken (of teeth)” in the Pali Dictionary quoted above. 

Gopanasivankata occurs in most of the Buddhist descriptions uf Old Ave (tne Mahavyuip. 
list omits it). The usual translation 1s ,,crookedness as a roof” (cf., fo: instance, 
Krom, op. cit., p. 62; here, Rajendralal Mitra’s edition reads gopanasivaktro, which 
cannot be correct). Gopanasi is not clear; the data of the St. Petersb. Dict. (II, p. 803) 
are a little confusing; as a matter of fact, gopanasi is explained as a compound of 
Sopa and anas, but then one would expect it to mean ,.a snepherd’s cart’; the 
translation given is however ,,eine ausgehohlte Dachfette”, disagreeing with the etymo- 
logy. The translation is probably correct; the word is mentioned between other 
architectural details in Mahavyutp., 226, 87 (p. 74) and occurs rather often in the 
Mahavastu (cf. the loci enumerated in II, p. 546; both gopanasivanka and gopanasivakra 
occur in the Mahavastu and Senart in I, p. 450 of his edition considers vanka as a 
»forme pracrite du sanscrit vakra dans le sens moral” (the last words cannot apply 
to the compound gopanasivankata, where there is no question of morals). These 
contradictory data do not make the meaning of the compound clear. If the etymology 
given in the Pet. Dict. is correct (it seems reasonable enough), then gopanas wouid 
be a ,,shepherd’s cart”. Vanka could well be combined with it; cf. Monier Williams’ 
Dict., where s.v. vanka the translation “roaming about, vagabond” is given; cf. also 
ibid., s.v. vak 2, where vavakre, ,,they rolled”, is quoted from the Rigveda. Then 
gopanast (better: gaupanasi) vankata would mean ,,going about as a shepherd’s cart 
does”, i.e. slowly wobbling on a bad country road. In that case, the term would 
be an adequate comparison with an old man’s gait. This explanation is however given 
with reserves: it is not yet clear to us how gopanasi could be used as an architectural 


detail in that case. 


a 
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leaning forward, the appearance of black spots on the limbs ®), slow- 
ness, blindness (®), tiredness, exhaustion, [6] rivening and splitting 
up of the sense organs ®), return of the forces to their previous 
state (?) 8) and demolition. That is the old age referred to. 


Tilakalakagatrata; C reads tilakalakacitagatrata, the Chinese version corresponds to 
,the spread of black spots” (the end of the compound, gatrata, is not rendered there). 
The Mahavastu gives a slightly different compound, viz. tilakahatagatro, meaning 
,having the legs struck by (covered with) moles”, but tilaka is also the name of 
a definite disease. Tilakalaka undoubtedly refers to dark spots on the lower limbs, 
probably those due to lack of resistance of the veins (varices). The absence of such 
spots is mentioned among the eighty secondary marks (. anuvyanjanani) of a Mahapurusa; 
cf. Mahavyutp., 18, 41 (p. 6): vyapagatatilakalakagatrah ; further references are given 
by Sten Konow, Avhandl. Norske Vid. Ak., Oslo, 1941, Il, p. 62. 

It is hardly strange to find andhatva, ,,blindness’, mentioned in this list, although 
the term is hardly necessary since blindness is already included in indriyanam paripakah 
paribhedah, which follows. There are however strong reasohs to suppose that the 
reading andhatvam is not correct. As a matter of fact, C reads dhandhatvam, and 


- it is easy to understand that one of the series of copyists working on the text 
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substituted the more common term andhatvam. Here, it is almost obvious that the 
lectio difficilior should be considered the correct one. The reverse substitution would 
not have been likely. Dhandha was often mistaken by copyists; cf. Ciksasamuccaya, 
p. 7, line 9: sa tena [dha]nvaprajno bhavati so ’nuttarajnanamargat pratyakrsyate 
pratyudavartyate and prajnendriyam prajnacaksuh tad api tasya dhanvikriyate. Bendall 
(Index II, p. 381), translates ,,dull”, which is the meaning required by the context, 
and remarks (Additional Notes, p. 395) that dhanva (c.q. dhanvi) should perhaps be cor- 
rected to dhandha (dhandhi), as dha and va are hardly distinguishable in the only 
existing MS. As for dhandha, Bendall refers the reader to Sanskrit dhandhya, ,,dullness’’, 
to Pali dandha and to De la Vallée Poussin’s Paficakrania edition, p. 53, where 
dadhva is an evident corruption of dhandha. The term dhandhabhijna occurs in the 
Abhidh. Koga (VI, p. 280). In the “Additions et corrections” to the Abhidh. Kcga 
(in Introductior:, e.c., 1931), p. 152, De la Vallée Poussin refers t- Wogihara’s thesis 
abont the Bodhisattvabhiimi (1908) and does not consider Leumann’s interpretation 
of the term as dhy-andha, ,,verstandes blind”, very probable (,,ne s’impose pas”). 
The Chinese Vibhanga version translated by Bagchi (art. cit., p. 204) gives, among. 
other terms, ,mental debility”, which may ccrrespond to dhandhatvam, but this is 
not completely certain (the Chinese translation gives the terms in a slightly different 
order). — Altogether, we think that dhandhatvam was the original reading, so. that 
instead of ,,blindness” we have to translate: ,,mental slowness”. 

The indriyas are obviously compared to a fruit, which, especially in the tropics, 
becomes rotten almost immediately after having become ripe. 

If the reading puranibhavah of our text, which here agrees with C, is to be accepted. 
The meaning could be that the samskaras, which in that case refer to ‘forces’ in 
general, especially forces of the body such as breathing, and mental forces such 
as those which condition speech, reassume in old age the state which they had in 
the earliest years of life. But purana is mostly used to denote a very remote past, 
ancient times. The Chinese version gives ,,rotting of the samskaras’, which might 
point to an original reading putibhava. In any case, samskara must be taken in a 
non-technical sense, i.e. as vital forces; cf. Abhidh. Koga, II, pp. 122 sqq.: ayuhsamskara 
and jivitasamskara, not occurring in the lists of dharmas (Muséon, N.S. 6, 1905, 
pp. 178— 194). Thus samskaraskandha includes forces the activity of which should 
be supposed to increase as age advances, such as jara (No. 68 of the Sarvastivadin 
list and No. 79 of the Yogacara list). It is obvious that samskaranga should be excluded 
here: the karmic forces cannot be destroyed na kalpakoticatair api. 
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[7] — What Death is referred to ? 

— Death means: of all sorts of living beings as there are, the 
act of falling out of their special groups ®), a distinct form of decay ®), 
[8] exhaustion of the interior (?) ™), exhaustion of life, cessation 
of (the activity of) the vital sense 7), destruction of the (vital) 
forces 7), and dissolution at the hour of death 78). [9] That is the 
Death referred to. This Death and the preceding Old Age, both 
together are called Old Age and Death. 

The above [10] is called the ‘beginning’ ™) of Dependent 
Origination, and (an answer to your question): what is the explanation 
thereof 7°). (In the following portion) I will teach you, o monks, also 
the (deeper) meaning of Dependent Origination 7°). 


Cf. supra, note 53. At the time of death, the living being ceases to belong to a 
special group. . 

On bheda in the meaning ,,a special form or aspect of something more general”, 
cf. note 107 below. C reads: cyavanatah bhedo, ,,and, after having fallen out (of their 
special group), dissolution”. Cf. also note 43 to the Transcription. This means that, at 
the hour of death, man ceases to belong to the species ‘man’; he may or may not be- 
come man again, but that is another question. Having ceased to exist as a man, his body 
is subject to complete dissolution. —- The main objection to C’s reading is that the 
following Jaksanas necessarily precede dissolution; as a matter of fact, dissolution is 
implied in the last term of the Marana definition (at least, if our reading marana- 
kalaksaya is accepted). The Chinese version seems to be based on cyavanata bhedah 
(art. cit., p. 204); cf. note 43 to the transcription. There exist many kinds of ,,falling off”, 
so that death cannot be defined by that term only. This ‘fall’ is sometimes interpreted 
in its literal meaning; cf. the nice tale in the Dhammapada, translated by Warren as 
»Lhe Devoted Wife” (Buddhism in Translation, Harv. Or. Ser., III, 1922, pp. 264 sqq.), 
where a celestial nymph, while ,,playing on the bough of a tree, fell from that existence, 
her body vanishing like the flame of a lamp”, — to be reborn on earth. 

We translated according to the reading in C (cf. note 44 to the T:anscription). 

Cf. supra, note 60. 

We interpret2d niksepa ir the meaning of nithksepa: confusion between the two 
prefixes is not rare. The samskaras (here: ,,vital forces”; cf. note 67 above) are 
co-ordinated during life-time (samskaras may be defined as ‘co-operating forces’; cf. 
Stcherbatskij, Buddhist Logic, II, p. 311), but ‘thrown asunder’ at the moment of 
death; they do not really disappear as long as there is Avidya. 

Maranakalaksaya is the reading in our text; C reads maranam kalakriya ; Chin. version : 
»death is the arresting of the product of time’, which is a translation of C’s reading. 
In C, the repetition of the word to be defined (marana) seems strange, especially 
if it is taken to correspond to kalakriyeti maranam. In our version, the compound 
gives a kind of comprehensive notion at the end: in short, it is (that kind of) 
annihilation (which we regularly observe) at death. Cf. the last term of the Jara 
definition: jarjaribhavah, also comprising the whole process. 

Cf. note 19 above. 

Katamah refers to vibhagah only. This quite agrees with the external form of the text. 
The adi is expounded by the Bhagavat without there being any preceding question 
on the part of the monks; the Vibhanga however, consists of explanations given by 
the Bhagavat in reply to a number of questions about the meaning of the separate 
links of the Pratityasamutpada formula. 

Artha, ,meaning”, is opposed to vibhaga (vibhanga), ,,explanation” in the form of an 
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-A [1] (This meaning is expressed in the following strophes) : 
— ,,Material, indeed, all living beings are, 
they are all devoid of Soul %); 
They all see the Good Path (?) *): 
may nobody commit evil”. 
From Ignorance Acts accumulate, 
of Birth, Acts are the Cause ; 
[2] From Knowledge no Acts accumulate, 
through absence of Acts they are not re-born” 7°). 
Lhe Buddha has the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause, 
And also how things cease to be — 
[3] °I is this the Mighty Monk proclaims” **). 
From one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine sections grown, 
Ten- and eleven-fold arisen, 


analysis of the separate terms into their different aspects. Artha refers either to the 
direct meaning (nitartha), the ‘letter’ (vyafijana) of the Law, or to the indirect meaning 
(neyartha), which is always more or less ‘hidden’ (gudha) in the wording of the 
Siitras, but considered to be of paramount importance for a real understanding. Cf. 
Abhidh. Koca, IX, pp. 246 sqq. and the important references given by De la Vallée 
Poussin in his Siddhi translation, I, p. 558. If artha is used without further indication, 
as it is here, it should be taken to include the neyartha, too. Usually, the latter is 
especially referred to in such cases; cf. Mahayanasatral., I, strophe 4, with Lévi’s 
translation (II, p. 5). It appears from the following that this is indeed the meaning 
of artha required here. 

We translated niratmikah, which is the reading given by j — B — 2 Inc — A — lI, 
the text is not in order; cf. note 50 to the transcription, where the corrected reading 
niramanah is proposed. The latter is much more similar to the corrupt form on the 
plate and if it is accepted, it has important consequences for the interpretation of 
the Cloka — which it is however better not +o include in the translation. Full details 
are given in the note to the transcription. Cf. also Addenda, pp. 338 sq. 

Sarvve bl.adram na pacyanti, but plate j reads sarvve bhadram vipacyanti. Neither 
reading is satisfactory; it seems that the correct form of the Cloka can only be 
determined if it could be traced in literature. In the form in which the strophe is 
given in the text, it might be explained to mean that if it is fully realized that the 
living beings are devoid of an eternal soul, one of the main conditions for following 
the Path is fulfilled. 

It is irritating that this strophe, which is found a few times more in the epigraphy 
of South-East Asia, could not be traced. Its meaning is however perfectly clear: 
it aims at establishing the well-known triple division of Pratityasamutpada into kleca 
(here called ajnana), karman and duhkha (,,suffering”’) or jati (here called janman) ; 
it is the pratityasamutpadas trikandakah (Abhidh. Koca, Ill, kar. 19; Nagarjuna’s 
Pratityasamutpadahrdaya; Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, p. 386); in the work last men- 
tioned, p. 351, the same division is called trivartman instead of trikandaka, although 
the former term is usually reserved for the division of the pratityasamutpadangas 
into .past, present and future; cf. Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 61; both threefold divisions 
are mentioned in our text, infra from c — B — 4 to 8). 

Translation by Warren (Buddhism in Translations, Harv. Or. Ser., UI, 1922, p. 89). 
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is twelve-fold ‘in dependence’” 5). 
[4] , Whosoever retains correctly 
all conditions, well taught (?), 

To the Triple Refuge surely he will come, 

Refuge in the completely Nirvaned Bhagavat” *®). 

(The term) ‘attachment’ means: such a man moves in the 
darkness of Ignorance *8); as to [5] ‘Him who does not suffer from 
visual illusions, whose vision is pure’ *4), what does he consider 
Dependent Origination ? — (As follows): ‘Dependent’ means ‘decay’, 
which originates with reference to each link (of the twelve-fold for- 
mula), that is: [6] ‘with reference to things doomed to perish’ *5). 

— How manifold, then, is this Dependent Origination ? 

— Conceived as a whole *), it is one because it constitutes the 
common base of all Defilement, like the Earth (which is the base 


of all animal and vegetable life) *). 
— Dependent [7] Origination is t w of old on account of its being 
partly Cause, partly Fruit °7): Ignorance, Thirst, Attachment, Form- 


Pratitya is used as a substantive (— pratitya-samjna, ,the concept pratitya”’). This 
is quite normal in grammars and commentaries (Pan., 6, 1, 15: prateg ca, ,,and of 
(the prefix) prati”’ But the use of dvadacah (for dvadacavidhah?) is strange. In view 
of the etymology given below, we are inclined to correct to pratityah dvadaca smrtah, 
the perishable things are known to be twelve (in number)”. 

For this strophe, which occurs in a mutilated state in our text, cf. the Introduction. 
The translation is based upon the reconstruction proposed there. 

This is the explanation of another strophe, which was however omitted in the copy. 
An attempt at reconstruction was made in the Irtroduction, to which the reader 
is : referred. 

Ataimirikag—caksusman ; for this clear reference to the Mahayana doctrine of satyadvaya 
(samvrti and paramartha), cf. the Introduction. Although the Pratityasamutpaia theor- 
is usually considered to belong to the domain of samvrti, it is at the same time the 
most effective means to arrive at an intuition of paramartha; only after having 
understood its theory, one may have a vision of the real Truth implying, among 
uther things, that Pratityasamutpada is anutpada and anirodha. Unfortunately, our 
treatise leaves these terms completely unexplained; for a scholastic manual, they 
may have been considered too difficult and the author thinks it more important for 
his pupils that they should know how to become an ataimirika, i.e. by becoming 
upadanavivarijita. 

This explanation is clearly based on the etymology of pratitya attributed to the 
Sautrantikas in the Abhidharmakoca. References have been given in the Introduction. 
Samasatah is opposed to vyasatah, ,,considering the different Angas by themselves”: 
it is the synthesis opposed to the analysis, which was typical of the Vibhanga. In 
Vasubandhu’s commentary (quoted in note 43 to the Introduction), the samasa aspect 
of Pratityasamutpada is explained by asmin sati etc., the vyasa aspect by avidya- 
pratyayah samskarah etc. A similar distinction is made in the explanation of the 
different aspects of Avidya, infra, f —- A — 2. — The conception here expressed is 
that the formula of Dependent Origination, conceived as a whole, is identical: with 
the Samsara, which is the base (acraya) of all forms of Defilement (sarvaklega). 
For the hetu-phala division, which is essential, cf. the Introduction. The strange order 


. in which the Angas belonging to the former group are given is due to the fact that 
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ative Forces, and Existence are the five-fold causes ; Consciousness, 
Name and Form, [8] the Six Bases of Cognition, Contact, Feeling, 
Birth and Old Age etc. °8) are the sevenfold fruits. This is twofold 
Dependent Origination. — There is, however, another twofold (division 
of) Dependent Origination: [9] ‘exterior’ and ‘interior’ Dependent 
Origination. (Conceived of as) ‘exterior’, (it may be explained by the 
following simile): from the seed, the germ; [10] from the germ, 
the leaf; from the leaf, the stem; from the stem, the bough; from 
the bough, the bud; from the bud, the blossom; from the blossom, 
the fruit 5°). This is ‘exterior’ Dependent Origination. 


c—B — [1] What is ‘interior’ Dependent Origination like ? 
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— (As follows): Ignorance conditions the Formative Forces ; the 
Formative Forces condition Consciousness ; Consciousness conditions 
[2] Name and Form; Name and Form conditions the Six Bases of 
Cognition; the Six Bases of Cognition condition Contact; Contact 

* ednditions Feeling; [3] Feeling conditions Thirst; Thirst conditions 
Attachment; Attachment conditions Existence ; Existence conditions 
Birth ; Birth conditions [4] Old Age and Death. This is ‘interior’ De- 


pendent Origination explained in extenso °°). 
— What is threefold Dependent Origination like ? 
— (It is its division into) Defilement, Act, [5] and Suffering %). 


the hetu itself may be analyzed into the indirect hetu (kleca) and the direct hetu 


(karman); cf. infra c — B — 4 to 6. 

‘Ete. is of course Death (marana); the different concepts which constitute the 
duhkhaskandha (coka etc.) may also be included into adi. 

The distirction between an ‘exterior’ and an ‘interior’ chain is typical of Mahayana 
(cf. the Introduction): it is pratityasamutpade viewed either as the generel rule of 
causation in the form in which it is conceived by Buddhism (‘interior’), or as a chain 
of development of a living being (‘exterior’). In either case, the chain may be considered 
hetapanibandha or pratyayopanibandha (Stcherbatskij, Buddh. Logic, I, p. 84. note); 
according to the Calistambhasitra, which is one of the most authoritative texts on 
pratityasamutpada in Mahayana, the simile in our text applies to the hetupanibandha 
(or: sahetuka) interpretation, whereas the pratyayopanibandha (sapratyaya) interpre- 
tation considers the pratityasamutpada as consecutive stages due to the contact with 
the six dhatus (earth, water etc.); cf. the lengthy Calistambha quotation in the Bodhic.- 
panj., p. 576, line 13, to 579, line 15. The latter quotation gives a slightly different 
version of our simile by giving two terms more, viz. ganda (between nala and garbha), 
and cuka (between garbha and puspa). In Madhyamika treatises, this simile is especially 
used in explaining that there is neither eternity nor annihilation: the seed is not 
really destroyed when the germ arises, but the germ is not the same as the seed. 
It need not be stressed here that the simile itself is common to all Buddhism; cf. 
for instance Abhidh. Koga, Vya. ad Bhas. III, 30, 29; Cosm. Bouddh., p. 153, line 31, 
to p. 154, line 8. Fhe comparison of Pratityasamutpada with the development from 
seed to germ is probably very old; but the Hinayana sources do not appear to have 
considered it an ‘external’ interpretation of Pratityasamutpada. 

Vistarena i.e. by enumerating the different Angas; the ‘internal’ series could also 
briefly be explained by the formula asrnin sati etc. 

The division of the twelve Angas into kleca, karman and duhkha is fundamental. 
It is closely related with the twofold division mentioned above (fivefold Hetu and 
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Ignorance, Thirst and Attachment are Defilement; the Formative 
Forces and Existence are Act; Consciousness, Name and Form, the 
Six Bases of Cognition and the remaining (Angas) are [6] Suffering. 
This is threefold Dependent Origination. — There is, however, another 
threefold (division of) Dependent Origination: Ignorance and the 
Formative Forces are the past [7] and first portion; Birth and Old 
Age etc. are the future and second portion; Consciousness, the Six 
Bases of Cognition, Contact, Feeling, [8] Thirst, Attachment and Exis- 
tence are the present and third portion of Dependent Origination %). 

— What is fourfold Dependent Origination like ? 

— [9] Ignorance and the Formative Forces are the section 
‘Cause’; Consciousness, Name and Form, The Six Bases of Cognition, 


. Contact and Feeling are the section ‘Result’; Thirst Attachment, 


[10] and Existence are the section ‘Cause’; Old Age etc. is the section 
‘Result’. This is fourfold Dependent Origination %**). 


d—A — [1] What is fivefold Dependent Origination like ? 


92) 
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— Ignorance and the Formative Forces are the producer ; 
Consciousness and Name and From are the womb; the Six Bases 


sevenfold Phala), but the Hetu is divided into an indirect cause (the cause ‘in the 
back-ground’) and a direct one, the active cause. Duhkha is taken in a broader sense 
than in Abhidh. Koca, VI, p. 124, where it refers to the two last Angas only and 
may then be conceived in its triple aspect of samskaraduhkha (Jati), parinamaduhkha 
(Jara) and duhkhaduhkha (Marana). The division here given is usually referred to 
by the three samklecas, the two first of which are klega and karman, whereas the 
third is denoted by phala, vipaka or jati. Cf. Siddhi, Th, p. 487: ,,En fait, lorsqu’on 
envisage le fruit qui doit étre engendré (janya) comme futur, on le décrit dans les 
termes Naissance-Vieillesse-Mort, pour provoquer le déguit. Lorsqu’or. l’envisage comme 
afrivé au présent, pour enseigner Ia naissance complexe (siang cheng, 109, et 4, 100) 
de ses divers stades, on le décrit comme Vijnana, etc.”. The threefold division is 
discussed in detail in Siddhi, II, pp. 500 sq., where numerous references are given. 
As to duhkha, it has almost a technical meaning, which Stcherbatskij (Centr. Conc., 
passim) denotes by the ‘unrest of the eiements’: the fruit of karman is anitya and 
therefore duhkhe Only the foois may consider it sukha if it is sukhavedaniya. 
The distribution of the twelve Angas to past, present and future existences is very 
usual: the first two Angas belong to the past (Avidya = purvakleca; Samskara = 
purvakarman; cf. Abhidh. Koca, ITI, kar. 21 a-b); present existence begins with the 
descent of Vijnana (vijnanavakranti) and includes the following Angas up to Bhava, 
which constitutes Karman belonging to present existence and conditioning future Jati; 
future existence is included in the last two Angas (lying between re-birth and re-death). 
Cf. the references in Abhidh. Koga, III, pp. 60 sqq. and H. von Glasenapp, art. cit., 
p. 401. The Yogacarins agree with the Sautrantikas in condemning this classification ; 
cf. Siddhi, II, p. 490: ,,il est parfaitement inutile de supposer avec le Petit Véhicule 
(Koga, III, 67) que les douze Angas indiquent deux fois la cause, deux fois le fruit” 
(Avidya-Samskara: causes of present existence, Trsnopadana-Bhava: causes of future 
existence). 

The fourfold division of Pratityasamutpada reposes on the twofold one into Hetu 
and Phala, but the former is subdivided into past and present causes, the latter 
into present and future fruits. Instead of phala, the term vipaka, ,,ripening”, is used; 
it is the fruit due to ripening of karman, i.e. the morally qualified fruit. The 
nisyandaphala, which is only the mechanical fruit, has no moral bearing. 
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of Cognition, Contact and Feeling [2] are the activity with regard 
to the objects of sense **); Thirst, Attachment and Existence are 
origination *) ; Birth and Old Age are the ‘series’ °°). [3] This is 
fivefold Dependent Origination. 

— What is sixfold Dependent Origination like ? 

— Ignorance is the section Defilement; the Formative Forces 
are the section Act; Consciousness, [4] Name and Form, the Six 
Bases of Cognition, Contact and Feeling are the section Fruit ; Thirst 
and Attachment are the section Defilement ; [5] Existence is the section 
Act; Birth, Old Age etc. are the section Fruit %’). This is sixfold 
Dependent Origination. 

— What is sevenfold [6] Dependent Origination like ? 

— Ignorance is the soil; the Formative Forces are the rains ; 
Consciousness is the seed; Name and Form and the Six [7] Bases 
of Cognition are the leaf °°); Contact and Feeling are the blossom ; 
Thirst, Attachment and Existence are the Fruit; Birth, Old Age etc. 
are [8] the seed of the tree of re-birth *°). This is sevenfold Dependent 


Origination. 


The fivefold division is clearly based on the threefold one into past, present and 
future: the Angas belonging to past and future constitute one division each, but 
present existence has again been subdivided into three categories. It is not exactly 
clear what the author meant by calling Vijnana and Namaripa the garbha, ,,womb” ; 
possibly, he wanted to stress that Vijnana and Namariipa refer to the presence of 
Consciousness and of the five Skandhas only, whereas Sadayatana etc. imply the 
development of the dharmas so that they are in mutual relations towards each other 
(indriya opposed to visaya in Sadayatananga; three groups in Sparca, the result of 


~ which is Vedana); the latter group of three therefore constitute visayapravrtti. . 


Prabhava, ,,origination”, i.e. of Karman; the three Angas included into this group are 
Bhava, existence viewed as production of Karman leading to re-pirth, with its .direct 
(Upadana) and indirect (Trsna) causes. According to the avasthika interpretation 
(Abhidh, Koga, III, p. 64%, Trsna is explained as: ,,’état de celui qui désire les jouis- 
sances et l’union sexuelle”, Upadana as: ,,l’état de celui qui court a la recherche 
des jouissances”, and Sheva as: ,,l’acte qui aura pour fruit lexistence a venir”. — 
This fivefold division of Pratityasamutpada is the clearest example of the avasthika 
interpretation. The twelve states represent five stages, viz. (a) past existence viewed 
as the producer of present existence (1-2), (b) the beginning of present existence in 
its embryonic state (the different dharmas being formed, 3-4), (c) conscious existence 
as far as the relation between subject and object is concerned, but before the arising 
of desire during puberty, (d) adult existence with its passions and the Karman due 
to these, (e) future existence viewed as a ‘series’ due to ‘ripening’ of d (11-12). 
Pravaha, a synonym of samtana, denotes the ‘stream’ of dharmas constituting phenomenal 
life in its narrow sense, limited by Birth on the one, and by Old Age and Death 
on: the other. side. 

This sixfold division is based on the first threefold one; cf. supra, c — B.— 4 to 6. 


The spelling patra for pattra, frequent in Old Javanese inscriptions, also occurred 


supra, c —~— A — 10. 


This sevenfold division is closely related with the so-called ‘external’ interpretation 


of the chain (supra,.c — A — 9 to 10). Here, the first two Angas.are the general 
conditioning factors of existence. 
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— What is eightfold Dependent Origination like ? 
— Ignorance is the fruit of infatuation 1°); the Formative 
Forces are the fruit of enterprise 11); Consciousness and Name and 


d — B Form are the [1] fruit of retribution 192); the Six Bases of Cognition, 


100) 


101) 


102) 


103) 


104) 


105) 


106) 


Contact and Feeling are the fruit of efflux 1°); Thirst and Attachment 
are the fruit of the ‘series’ (?) 14); Existence [2] and Birth are 
the fruit of annihilation (?) 1%); Old Age and Death is the undesirable 
fruit 196). Thus, according to the different sorts of fruits, [3] Dependent 


Origination is eightfold. 
— What is ninefold Denendent Origination like ? 


This eightfoii division is difficult. Whereas the twelve Angas are partly defined as 
fruit and partly as cause in the twofold interpretation, this is by no means necessary : 
all of them may be considered fruit (and all may be considered causes, too), but 
they are fruits of different kinds ; here, the twelve Angas are comprised into eight fruits. 
Only some of them are technical terms, viz. vipakaphala, the fruit of retribution due 
to ‘ripening’ of Karman, and nisyandaphala, the natural outflow or mechanical result 
such as this is the case in the world of dead matter (e.g. the ashes as the ‘fruit’ of 
a burning object; cf. Abhidh. Koca, II, p. 289; Siddhi, II, p. 464; Stcherbatskij, 
Buddh. Logic, I, p. 224; Mahavyutp., 116, 1-5). The other six fruits mentioned here 
are no technical terms. Avidya is called ‘infatuation fruit’; cf. the definition of Avidya 
in Abhidh. Koca, V, p. 71 (,,sammoha 4 Vl’endroit des vérités’); although Avidya is 
usually considered a cause rather than a fruit, it is of course the latter, too; if not, 
it would be an original cause as in heretical systems. On the causes of Avidya, 
cf. Abhidh. Koca, III, pp. 70 sq., and the quotations given there. 

Arambhaphala, — most of the divisions lay stress on the interpretation of Samskara 
as the active forces (essentially the power of Karman) producing new existence 
(punarbhavam abhisamskaroti), passim; cf. Friedmann, Madhyantavibhagatika (1937), 
p. 47. Arambhaphala could be translated freely as an ‘acting fruit’. 

Vijnana and Namariupa, the first Angas belonging to present life, are considered in 
tueir main aspect of being retribution of former existence. There is of course something 
arbitra.y in this definition, since Jati, for instance, may as well be considered a fruit 
of retribution as the two Angas mentioned. 

Cf. note 99 above. If the two first Angas of present life are considered retribution 
of former existence, the following three, which were defined visayapravrtti in the 
fivefold division, do not contain any new moral elements (i.e. except for those already 
contained in Vijnana and Namariipa): their relation with the two preceding Angas 
may then be considered a natural outflow (i.e. the use of factors already present). 
The meaning of santanaphala, the fruit which is a ‘series’ (viz. of dharmas, apparently 
composing an individual), is not clear to us. 

Nirvrttiphala, the fruit which is destruction, seems as obscure, in this connection, 
as santanaphala mentioned above. The only explanation that we can see is that Bhava 
is interpreted as antarabhava, the Karman remaining after the destruction of an 
‘individual’ existence; in that case, it might be termed a fruit which is destruction. 
But why is Jati also included in nirvrttiphala? One might suppose that it is because 
JjJati may be considered a pure mechanical outflow of Bhava so that it might be 
included into the same category. The idea of Birth being destruction remains strange ; 
it seems that the Angas have sometimes been forced rather violently into some of 
these classificatory categories. 

Anistaphala is perfectly clear. The fools may be attached to prenomenal existence, 
but naturally they do not care for its undesirable consequences (Jaramarana with 
all the cokas implied). For this division, cf. infra, pp. 340 sq. 


— Ignorance is a kind of false infatuation *°’); [4] the Formative 
Forces are a kind of action #5); Consciousness is a kind of series 1°); 
Name and Form is a kind of looking at something (?) 1°); the Six 
Bases of Cognition are [5] a kind of support ™1); Contact is a kind 
of meeting 112); Feeling is a kind of thought 1°); Thirst, Attachment 
and Existence are a kind of future 1+); [6] Birth and Old Age etc. 
are a kind of annihilation 11°). This is ninefold Dependent Origination. 

— What is tenfold Dependent Origination like ? 

— Ignorance [7] is the root of Defilement 1°); the Formative 
Forces are the root of Karman 147); Consciousness is the root of the 
embryo 118); Name and Form is the root of the five Groups (of 


107) Bheda seems to mean a ‘special form of something more general’ here (cf. note 43 
to the Transcription, where it seems to have the same meaning), but this is unusual. 
The bheda categories here mentioned are all common words (no technical terms). 
As to mithyandhabhedah, cf. note 62 to the Transcription, where we proposed to 
correct this incomprehensible form to mithyandhakarabhedah. The comparison of Avidya 
with ‘darkness’ is usual (a — B — 1), but then only one aspect (i.e. its ajnana aspect) 
is referred to; the addition of mithya mey then be understood: it probably serves 
to include also the positive aspect of Avidy&, ie. sammoha, infatuation, into the 
definition. 

108) Since it represents afitakarman (cf. note 92 above). 

109) This is the conception of Vijmana as pravrttivijnana (cf. note 7 to this Translation). 

110) Eksanabhedah. The word eksana is unknown from other sources and therefore suspect ; 
its meaning, if applied to Namaripanga, is obscure. 

111) Acraya agrees with the usual meanings of ayatana (,,base, dwelling place, temple”, etc.). 
The (internal) dyatanas such as eyes etc. are conceived of as the bases of cittacaitta; 
cf. Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., p. $3; Sadavatana is compared with a house (grha); 
cf. infra, e — A — 1. This undoubtedly is the correct interpretation oi: ayatana; 
a completely Jifferent one is given in Abhidh. Koca, 1, kar. 20 (aya-tana — aya-dvara, 
'yentrance door” for the impressions from outside). 

112) As to Sparca, usually interpreted as the triple contact between an adhyatmikayatana 
a bahyayatana and vijnane. <f. note 10 above. . 

113) Cittabheda is strange; Vedana is a caittadharma, but this it has in common with many 
-other dharmas, such as Sparea. 

114) Obviously, the meaning is that these three Angas are those factors in present existence 
which condition the future. 

115) Cf. note 105 above. Life in its narrow sense may be considered a kind of annihilation, 
because it necessarily leads to annihilation. 

116) As appears from the similes, ‘root’ (mila) does not mean ,,cause” here, but rather 
essence, principal aspect”; thus, Namaripa may be denoted as skandhamila: the 
most characteristic aspect to Namaripanga is that it comprises the five Skandhas. 

117) As in most of the ciassifications given here, the essential feature of Samskaranga 
consists in its being Karman. 

118) Kalala is the very first stage of embryonic life, the four other stages being arbuda, 
pegin, ghana and pracakha (Mahavy., 190, 1-5, and passim). The comparison with 
Vijnana is probably suggested by the common Buddhist theory according to which life 
begins with the descent of Vijiana into the womb (vijnanavakranti, Abhidh. Koga, 
Ill, p. 88; cf. Calistambha quoted in Ciksas.,, pp. 224 sq.; p. 225, lines 2-4: 
atha ca matapitrsamyogad rtusamavayad sarvesam ca pratyayanam samavayad 
asvadanupraviddham vijnanabijam matuh kuksau namarapankuram abhinirvartayati). 


ae 


dharmas); the Six Bases of Cognition [8] are the root of support 1°); 
Contact is the root of the three; Feeling is the root of ‘ripening’ 1*°); 
Thirst is the root of the cause, Attachment [9] is the root of 
‘seizing’ 121); Existence, Birth, Old Age eic. are the root of re-birth. 
This is tenfold Dependent Origination. 
— [10] What is elevenfold Dependent Origination like ? 
— Ignorance is the lord; the Formative Forces are the army 


e— A commanders; Consciousness is [1] the ministers; Name and Form 


is the city; the Six Bases of Cognition are the house 147); Contact 
is the five objects of sensual pleasure 1*°); Feeling is the friends, foes 
and neutrals etc. 124); [2] Thirst is, that they wish to gain the victory 
over each other; Attachment is negociation, provocation of discord, 
force and gifts (?) 1%); Existence and Birth are acquisition of 
sovereignty ; [3] Old Age and Death are loss of sovereigniy. This 
is elevenfold Dependent Origination +*°). 


119) Cf. note 111 above. 


120) The relation between Sparca and Vedana is a very narrow cne; cf. Siddhi, II, p. 483: 


wle Sparca est cause et la Vedana est effet”; but this hardly accounts for the expression 
vipakamula, which would be better suiting for the relation between, for instance, 
Bhava and Jati. 


itl) Cf. Siddhi, p. 484: ,.Le Bija peut rester 80000 kaipas sans engendrer: pour engendrer 


122) 
123) 


il doit étre mouillé par la Trsna”. The latter is the primary cause of re-birth, as 
far as the present life factors are concerned. Then, Upadana becomes only ‘augmentation 
of Thirst’ (trsnavivrddhi, Dacabh., p. 48; trsnavaipulya, Calist. quoted Ciksas., p. 222; 
the latter should L2 considered a single compound, not two words as in Bendall’s 
edition). Grahana is almost a synonym of upadana in its etymological sense (upadatte = 
grhnite). 

Cf. notes 111 and 11¢° above. Sadayatana is often represented as a house with six doors. 
The panca kamagunah are mentioned in Ahbhidh. Koca, V, p. 56; cf. Rhys Davids 
and Stede, s.v., and Mahavastu, III, p. 109, line 15. The five kamagunah correspond to 
the five senses, although there are six sparcas. 


124) Corresponding to the three kinds of Feeling, viz. sukha, duhkha and aduhkhasukha. 
125) The text reads atmabhedadandandavapradani, which cannot be correct in this form. 


Bheda and danda are two of the four means which are recommended by the Arthacastra 
to beat enemies. Then, it becomes evident that the other two means are ‘hidden’ 
somewhere in the compound. Afma® is obviously an error by the copyist for sama, 
the first of the means; such an error is understandable, since sa and a resemble each 
other much in writing; presumably, the copyist read 4ma in his original and not 
understanding that word, changed it to the well-known term arma. The end of the 
compound gives more difficulties; the word to be expected there is danani, ,,gifts”, 
or some synonym (sampradanani ?). The repetition of nda is probably due to diplography. 
Although there may be some doubt about the correct restitution of the original form 
in our text, the meaning is perfectly clear: the four uga&danas are compared with the 
four means used by the vijigisu ; just as these four means might lead him to sovereignty, 
the four upadanas may lead one to repeated existence. 

These four ‘means’ (upaya) are frequently alluded to in literature and epigraphy; 
for the latter, cf. one of the Mi-son inscriptions, B.E.F.E.O., IV (1904), p. 938, in the 
translation by Finot; “les quatre moyens, 4 savoir: la négcciation (sama), la libéralité 
(dana), Vattaque (danda), la discorde (bheda)”. 


126) The similes are interesting from several points of view; cf. the Introduction. Dependent 
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— What is twelvefold Dependent [4] Origination like ? 

— Ignorance conditions the Formative Forces; the Formative 
Forces condition Consciousness ; Consciousness conditions Name and 
Form; Name and Form conditions [5] the Six Bases of Cognition ; 
the Six Bases of Cognition condition Contact; Contact conditions 
Feeling ; Feeling conditions Thirst ; Thirst [6] conditions Attachment ; 
Attachment conditions Existence ; Existence conditions Birth; Birth 
conditions Old Age and Death [7] (including sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief and despair 1°"). Such is the origin of the powerful 


mass of suffering. 
[8] [228) Long and short, round and square, high and low, like 


and unlike, — these constitute twentyfold Form 1°). ‘Name’ means: 
[9] the four immaterial groups (of dharmas). Both together are calied 
‘Name and Form’. — What does ‘Name and Form’ (as a compound) 
mean there ? — (It means that) wherever there is Name, there is 
also Form, or — He said — wherever there is Form, [10] there is 
also Name and wherever there is Name, there is also Form, just like 


the sky (?) 38°). 

Origination is compared with the history of some of the many petty kingdoms in 
Indian history. It is the prince who, with the help of his army commanders and 
ministers, attacks his neighbours and succeeds in building up an empire, — which, 
however, he loses afterwards. The use of similes like this one is an excellent upaya; 
from its very beginnings, Buddhism needed royal favour, and dialogues between 
Buddhist monks or Bodhisattvas and kings must have been popular; the Milindapanha 
and the various Pariprechas give us excellent examples of this kind of literature, in 
which it was essential to stress that Buddhist Dharma could be combined with raja- 
dharma, In such dialogues, it is only natural that many examples should have been 
borrowed from Rajaniti and Arthac%stra literature. The simile yiven here illustrates 
in a popular way some of the most important aspects of Dependent Origination, The 
king Avidya with the army commanders dependent on him (the Samskaras) dominate 
this mandala, which is directed towards universal domination, just as the pratityasa- 
mutpadangas are directed towards re-birth; but just as the foundation oi an empire is 
necessarily followed by its dissolution, in the same way re-birth is always followed 
by re-death. 

127) Some words have been left out in the text; cf. the notes to the Transcription. 

128) The following passage (up to the end of plate e — B) has probably been added 
by the copyist. It is rather confused and full of mistakes. 

129) On the twenty categories of Riipa (ie. rupayatana), cf. Abhidh. Koca, I, p. 16; IV, 
pp. 9 sqq.; Lamotte, Karmasiddhiprakarana, Mél. chin. et bouddh., IV (1935-36), 
pp. 211 sqq.; Stcherbatsky, Centr. Conc. p. 11; A.B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy 
(1923), pp. 188 sqq.; McGovern, Manual (1923), p. 114, etc. 

Rupa comprises eight categories of shape (samsthana), the four principal and the 
eight secondary colours (varna), in all twenty categories. Since Riipa is stated to be 
twentyfold in our text, there is no doubt that the latter division is alluded to; 
probably, the copyist (or his source) did not understand why colours should be 
included into Rupa; he was quite right, since Ripa, in Namaripanga, is characterized 
by impenetrability (sapratigha). He therefore left the colours out, without realizing, 
however, that he was copying a portion about rapayatana including the statement 


of its being twentyfold. 
130) The Namaripa definition as it is given here partly agrees with its Vibhanga version 
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--— (As to) ,,Name and Form, o monks, conditions the Six Bases 
of Cognition”, [11] there, the Six Bases of. Cognition originate .in 


(supra, a — B — 5 to 8). As to the latter, cf. note 36 above and the Introduction. 
It is interesting to compare the existing versions of this definition in Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature in Yacomitra’s Sphutartha, Calistambhasitra (quoted in three dif- 
ferent forms in the Madhyamakvrtti, Ciksas. and Bodhic.-panjika), the two versions 
of our text, the text of C and a few others. The most striking point is that the 
text is never exactly the same. This is partly due to the fact of there having existed 
more or less elaborated versions (cf. note 71 ta the- Introduction), partly, however, 
to the fact that the definition appears not to have been understood by copyists in 
rather early times. Cf. Ciksas., p. 222 : vijnanasaha jacg catvaro ’rapina upadanaskandhas 
tan nama, catvari ca mahabfitani copadaya upadayarupam aikadhyam abhisamksipya 
tan namarupam. The corrections proposed by Bendall in a time when the other versions 
were as yet unknown cannot be accepted (such as the correction of nama, before 
the punctuation mark, to namarupam); the only changement needed is to supplv 
the words catvari mahabhitani after mahabhutani: ,,both the four Great Elements 
(themselves) and the secondary (upadaya°®) Form derived from (lit.: which ‘adopts’ 
the different elements in the right proportions by the process called prapti) the 
Great Elements’. The words added have probably been omitted by haplography 
(or because the copyist thought that they were due-to diplography ?). Still more 
words were omitted in the version in the: Bodh.-panj. (p. 388: catvari mahabhutani 
copadanani raupam aikadhyarupam; vijnanasahajag watvaro ’rupina upadanaskandha 
nama; tan namarupam); the latter text is due to a complete confusion; the strange 
aikadhyarupam is obviously due to the expression aikadhyam abhisamksipya, which was 
misunderstood ; upadaya, too, was not understood and changed to upadanani. (owing 
. to a kind of anticipation of upadanaskandha?), and the order of naman and rupa 
was converted in the explanation. For the Tibetan version, which is less confused, cf. 
note 1 to p. 388 of De la V. Poussin’s edition. The version found in the Prasannapada 
is discussed by the same scholar in the note to p. 9 of his edition in Bibl. Buddh, XXI. 
We noted witn refereu.ce to the Vibhanga definition of Namariipa that a relatively 
simple form of the definition was given there —- without, for instance, the wcrds 
aikedhyam abhisamksinya, which seem characteristic of all of the versions used in 
‘Mahayana. It is interesting to examine whether the same is the case with the definition 
given in this interpolated portion, which belongs to what we may. call the Upadega. 
Obviously, it is not. This appears clearly from the words yatra nama tatra.rupam 
with its clumsy repetitions. If we assume that the author cf this passage’ meant 
something by stressing these words, it is obvious that they can only be a kind of 
popular explanation of the words aikadhyam abhisamksipya: ,,thrown together into 
a unity” means that ,,;where there is Nama there is also Ripa” etc., as a gloss given 
by the teacher. Then we also understand how &ha, ,,he said”, was added to the text: 
the words yatra nama etc. represent the popular explanation given by the teacher to 
make the pupils understand the difficult expression aikadhyam abhisamksipya; the 
teacher’s idea is that Namaripanga is something else than naman + riupa: it is 
an apparent unity, the first stage of prenatal existence, composed of the five skandhas. 
The copyist then substituted the popular explanation for the original terms. If this 
interpretation is correct; it follows that the version of the Namaripa definition used 
in the Upadeca was different from the Vibhanga one; the former has the additions 
occurring in our Madhyamika sources. 

‘The next point is what our author meant by adding akacavat, ,,like the sky” or 
ylike empty space”; it is not quite clear what could have suggested the comparison 
‘ between Namariipa and Akaca. About the latter, there has been a famous controversy 
in the Abhidharma Schools (cf. Abhidh. Koga, II, p. 279), continued: in’ Mahayana, 
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the six groups of Consciousness (?) 1*'), such as the bases of eyes, 


e—B ears, nose, tongue, [1] skin and mind. 
— (As to) ,,the Six Bases of Cognition condition Contact”, there 


are six (groups of) contact 1%"): eye-contact, [2] ear-contact, nose- 
contact, tongue-contact, skin-contact and mind-contact. Contact is the 
meeting of three (elements): Contact is [3] the meeting of the eye 
etc. with Consciousness 18%); eye-contact is threefold : agreeable con- 
tact, disagreeable contact and neither-agreeable-nor-disagreeable con- 
tact 13+), In this way, [4] there are, in all, fifteen kinds of Contact 155). 


whether Akaca is an asamskrtadharma or not. The Sarvastivadins and the Yogacarins 

consider it to be one of the three, respectively six, asamskrtas (Abhidh. Koga, I, 

p. 8; McGovern, Manual, p. 112; Siddhi, pp. 72 sqq.), whereas the Sautrantikas 

(Abhidh. Koca, Il, p. 279) and the Madhyamikas think the idea of Akaca being 

an asamskrta absurd; the latter attribute it to the opinion of Prthagjanas (M adhyama- 

kavrtti, p. 505: akacadini kalpyante nityaniti prthagjanaih); Akaca is nothing but 
absence of matter (cf. the Ratnavali, ascribed to Nagarjuna, quoted Madhyamakavrtti, 

p. 413: ripasyabhavamatratvad akagam namamatrakam). Could the remarkable com- 

parison in our text be due to a misunderstanding of the passage last mentioned or a 

similar one ? Naman and rupa are here mentioned together with akaca, and owing to 

a wrong reading (e.g., ritpasya instead of rupasya°) one might arrive at a strange 

opinion about akaca. In any case, the statement in our text could only be due to some 

misunderstanding of an isolated passage. 

181) This explanation must also be due to the interpolator. It seems to be an attempt at 
bringing the six ‘internal’ Ayatanas into connection with the six groups of Vijmanas. 
The converse statement (i.e. the sad vijnanakayah being in the sad ayatanani) would 
have been less strange; in any case, there must have been some misunderstanding. 

1382) Sat sparcah, — read: sat sparcaxayah; cf. Akhidh. Koga, III, p. 95, and supra, 
b — A — 3. Sparca is defined as the total of an innumerable numter of separate 
moments of contact, classified into six groups. 

133) This explanation is rather clumsy, since only two items are mentioned. The meaning 
is of course: contact of Consciousness with visible matter (rupayatana) by means of 
the eyes, with audible ‘matter’ (cabda) by means of the ears, etc.; the internal 
ayatana is always the dvara in this process (cf. note 111 above). 

184) This is the division which is usually given for Vedana, not for Sparca. The point 
is that if Sparca may be agreeable etc. it does not really differ from Vedaaa. 
As a matter of fact, the Sarvastivadins (ie. the Vaibhasikas}) drew this conclusion, 
which they based on the fact that the triple contact could not be a caittadharma 
by itself and its mention in the Pratityasamutpada formula would be superfluous 
in that case (Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 97). The interesting point is therefore that this 
interpolation is based upon the Sarvastivadin interpretation — which is not the 
case with the Upadeca in general (cf. especially d — B — 8: sparca iti trikamalam; 
cf. also d — B — 5: samavayabhedah, and note 10 to this Translation). The point 
might not be devoid of interest in view of the possibility of tracing the source of 
our interpolation, which was certainly not our Vibhanga; unfortunately, the text of 
this interpolation is so very clumsy that it does not make the impression of being 
based on an authorized source. 

185) The number ‘fifteen’ is obviously due to a mistake in multiplication; there is however 
a slight chance that the interpolator shrank back from the consequences of his multi- 
plication: how to imagine direct contact between the mind, the objects of the mind 


(dharmayatana) and Consciousness ? 


17 
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— (As to) ,,Contact conditions Feeling”, the characteristic feature 
of Feeling is sensation. There are three [5] (kinds of) feeling : agreeable 
feeling, disagreeable feeling and neither-agreeable-nor-disagreeable 


feeling. 
— (As to) ,,Feeling conditions Thirst”, the characteristic feature 


of Thirst is contentment !*°). [6] There are three (kinds of) thirst: 
thirst for pleasure, thirst for formlessness and excessive thirst (?) 1%"). 
— (As to) ,,Thirst conditions Attachment”, what is Attachment 


(there)? 498), : « 
— There are four (kinds of) Attachment [7]: attachment to 

pleasure, attachment to Wrong Views, attachment to (non-Buddhistic) 

moral rules and vows, and attachment to the doctrine of (the existence 


of) an Atman. Attachment to pleasure is twentyfold 1%). 


It is evident that such contact could only be effected by means of preceding 
caksuhsamsparca etc., so that in that case there would be four factors getting into 
contact (for the difference between the first five, pratigha, Sparcas and the sixth 
one without direct pratigha, cf. Abhidh. Koca, III, kar. 30 c-d). The interpolator 
may have realized this difficulty and therefore concluded that the three kinds of 
manahsamsparca should be excluded from the total. This seems more probabie than 
a mere mistake in multiplication. 

136) Sutrptilaksana trsna, — usually, the characteristic element of Trsna is asvadana, 
penjoying”’; cf. Calistambha in Ciksas., p. 223, lines 8 sq.: yas tam (viz. vedanam) 
vedayati vicesenasvadayati, abhinandaty adhyavasyaty adhitisthati, sa vedanapratyaya 
trsnety ucyate. Sutrpti is strange since it denotes rather the aim than a characteristic 
feature of Thirst. 

137) The three sorts of Trsna mentioned here form a strange group, which appears to be 
unknown from other sources. A group which is often found is the triad kama, bhava 
and vibhava (e.g. in the Mahavibhasa; cf. Abhidh. Kuca, V, p. 29, note). The usual 
Mahayana triad is karca-rapa-arupya, which occurs in the text of C, but also in 
Hinayana sources (Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 85; Vasubanuhu’s commentary on the 
Pratityasamutpadasitra, J.R.A.S., 1930, p. 616; references to Pali sources in Rhys 
Davids-Stede, s.v. tanha). Six thirsts (corresponding 10 the six kinds of Sparca) are 
mentioned in the Chachakkasutta, Digha, III, p. 243. Tie Dighanikaya also mentions 
the triad rupa, ariupa, nirodha (cf. ALhidh. Koca, V, p. 29, note, from which most of 
these references are borrowed). As to the relation between these different divisions of 
Trsna, cf. the Introduction. The set of three thirsts given in our text is very strange in- 
deed ; it daes not make sense. It is presumably based on the division kama-rupa-arupya, 
but the second item was omitted and a new third item, viz. atitrsna, was added. 
It might seem futile to examine how the interpolator came to mention it; it is 
certainly due to some misunderstanding (perhaps of itibhavatrsna, ,,thirst to become 
like “‘that’”, mentioned in Abhidh. Koca, VI, p. 137; there the example of somebody 
who wants to become Indra is given). 

138) The use of bhavati (and of bhavanti in the beginning of line 7) is strange; it seems 
to be a mere copula. 

139) The origin of twentyfold kamopadana can be traced; it is undoubtedly due to the 
twentyfold division of kamadhaiu (Abhidh. Koga, Ill, kar. 1: kamadhatuh sa naraka- 
dvipabhedena vimeatih; cf. also note 202 below). The interpolator therefore interpreted 
kamopadana as kamadhatupadana. This is certainly wrong, especially if the twentyfold 
division of kamadhatu is stressed: what to think about attachment to the hell Avici ? 
Such an idea would not have entered the head of even the most systematizing Buddhist. 
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f—A (1] Thus, the rule 1#°) of Dependent Origination was taught 


140) 


141) 


in detail 141). So Ignorance (is its origin) 1), (i.e.) ‘pure’ ***) 
Ignorance, Ignorance which is not wrong knowledge but only want 
of knowledge. — Is want of knowledge something different (from 
Ignorance) ? — (Certainly,) Ignorance cuts (?) and is [2] denied (?) 144). 
— How many-fold, then, is Ignorance ? 


It is curious that the same mistake of confounding the different meanings of kama 
occurs in h — A — 7; it is a clear hint that the two interpolations in our text 
were made by the same hand. 

After the interpolation, the thread left at e —- A — 7 is taken up again. The term 
vidhi is not usual in this connection, but its meaning is evident: it refers to the 
different classifications (ekavidha etc.) and might be rendered by ,,distribution” (of 
the twelve Angas among the different notions such as hetu-phala etc.). 

Vistarena is the opposite of samasatah (cf. note 86 to this Translation), but in a 
different way than vyasena would have been. The whole preceding portion of the 
Upadeca (without, of course, the interpolation) may be considered an ‘extension’ of 
the last but one introductory cloka (c — A — 3). 


142) There may be a small lacuna in the text here; we should have expected something 


143) 


like: evam avidya pratityasamutpadadiriti nigcayah, followed by a question avidya 
katama? Then, the words tavad—avidya are an answer to the latter question. 
Tavad-avidya, “only-ignorance”, seems to be a synonym of avidya kevala or avidya 
avenika, ,independent ignorance” (Abhidh. Koca, Ill, p. 84: ,,not polluted by klegas’, 
but mere ignorance in its negative aspect; cf. also ibid., II, p. 167, note 3, where 
avenika is explained by ragadiprthagbhuta; cf. also Siddhi, I, pp. 277 sqq.); it is 
the most subtle kind of Avidya in its aspect of jneyavarana. This aklistam ajnanam 
is considered the basis of the Samsara here: abstention from the evil is not sufficient 
to be liberated from the Samsara; as a matter of fact, it would only lead to liberation 
from the bad gatis. Since Avidya itself is one of the six fundamental klecgas, it is 
difficult to imagine Avidya which is not associated with klecas; the Abhidh. Koce 
(II, p. 165) therefore uses the term parittakleca, ,,a ‘imited kleca”’, for this peculiar 
kind of Avidya The statement that tavad-avidya (or ajnana) ic at the basis of the 
Samsara, elicits the question whether this is true for all kinds of Avidya. 


114) The reply to the question last mentioned begins with the remarkable words avidya 


vrecati pratigiddhyati (sic), which cannot be correct in this form. In the passage 
which follows, Avidya is analyzed from two different points of view: what is Avidya 
and how is Avidya abandoned? In view of these two points of view, one would 
expect the two terms in the beginning of the exposition to refer to either aspect 
of Avidya, e.g. the effect of Avidyaé and the way in which it is destroyed. Vrecati, 
cuts”, could only be applied to Avidya if the latter could be taken to imply mithyadrsti, 
about which it is often stated that it ‘cuts’ (chinatti) the ‘roots of salvation’ (kucala- 
mulam; cf, Abhidh. Koca, IV, pp. 170 sqq. and passimy, but it is by no means necessary 
that Avidya should imply this completely wrong view; we therefore presume that 
vr¢cati is a mistake by the copyist, but do not see a suitable term which is sufficiently 
similar to the form given in the text to make the mistake understandable; the only 
form wich resembles it a little is badhnati (which would have been written vadhnati, 
which also begins with a va, followed by a not frequently occurring ligature, and 
ends in ti) ; the correction suggested would mean ,,binds” (the creatures to the Samsara), 
and might be supported by Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 89, where also a number of other 
synonyms referring to the action of Avidya are mentioned. Praticiddhyati could be 
corrected to pratisiddhyati (or “te, but the latter correction would hardly be necessary 
in Buddhist Sanskrit); the advantage above other possible conjectures is that the 
difference is but slight; confusion between the sibilants is common, and the triple 
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— Conceived of as a whole 14°), Ignorance is one, since it is 
identical with all the defilements 1°). Ignorance is two fold, too, 
in as far as it is based either on causation, [3] or on Consciousness 1°). 
Ignorance is threefold, too, in as far as (it comprises) want of 
knowledge, uncertain knowledge and wrong knowledge ***). Ignorance 
is fourfold, too, [4] in as far as it is to be abandoned by (a) 
Suffering, (b) the Origin (of Suffering), (c) the Cessation (of Suf- 


ligature ddhy (with doubling of the consonant preceding ya) was copied with the 

omission of the lowest portion. Pratisidhyate, ,,is driven back, suppressed”, is just 

the term we should have expected. It then refers to the different heya categories 
to be mentioned below. The relation with the preceding portion of the text now beco- 
mes clear: after the lengthy exposition of the different categories to which the twelve 

Angas can be attributed, the conclusion that Avidya as a transcendental factor 

(avenika) is at the basis of Dependent Origination is reached. With reference to 

the latter conclusion, it is asked in how far this Avidya is the basis of the Samsara ; 

the reply is that the relation between Avidya and the Samsara may be considered 
from two different points of view corresponding to either the samklecika or the 
vaiyavadanika aspect. This samasatah statement is consequently discussed vistarena. 

145) Cf. supra, c — A — 6, where essentially the same statement refers to the formula 
of Dependent Origination. 

146) To explain the use of avitatharthena, we refer the reader to the Bodhisattvabhami, 
edition by Wogihara (1930-36), p. 292, and De la Vallée Poussin, Documents 
d’Abhidharma, in Mélanges, V (1936-37), p. 159. There, the same kind of analysis 
is applied to what might be termed the opposite of Avidya, viz. Satyam; the latter 
is analyzed into one to six aspects there; cf. the beginning of that passage: 
,avitatharthena tavad ekam eva satyam na dvitiyam asti . dvividham satyam 
samvrtisatyam paramarthasatyam ....”: ,In as far as the Truth means ‘not differing 
from tie ‘thus-ness’ of things, it is just one and without a second; the Truth is 
twofold in its double aspect of relative and absolute Truth ..... ”, For the exact 
meaning of avitatha (and ananyatha) and its reletion with the Tathat®? in Mahayana, 
cf. the copious notes in Appendice II to De la Vallée Poussin’s Siddhi translation (II, 
pp. 743 :qq.). Cf. Yacomitra, Vyakhya ad Bhasya 40, 22, in Cosrmol. Bouddh., p. 165, 
where the term occurs in a quotation from a Yogacara source (Maitreyavacanam). 

147) It is remarkable that the most common twofold division of Avidya, viz. the two 
‘screens’ (avarana) of Kleca and Jneya, is not mentioned in this place (for this 
division, cf. Siddhi, II, pp. 566-572, with numerous references by De la Vallée Poussin). 
We do not understand what exactly the division mentioned in our text refers to. 
One may distinguish (a) transcendental Avidya, which constitutes the basis of phenomenal 
existence and is essentially ‘non-vision of the Truths’ (cf. note 143 above) and 
(b) phenomenal Avidya, which arises at every moment and is due to wrong apperception 
(as in the case of the taimirika suffering from optical illusions) or to wrong inter- 
pretation of phenomena correctly perceived (such as the man in the desert who 
believes in the reality of the fata morgana that he sees). The first of these (a) might 
well be expressed by hetutvacraya, ,having (the laws of) Causation (fixed in the 
Pratityasamutpada formula) as its ‘point d’appui’”; the second form of Avidya may 
of Consciousness. This makes sense and is implied in numerous passages in Buddhist 
literature, but we have no precise references to the terms mentioned in our text; 
the nearest approach is the distinction between mukhya and pratibhasiki bhranti., 
made by the Buddhist logicians (cf. note 153 to the Introduction). 

148) Cf. supra, a — B — 1, and note 32 to this Translation. 
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fering), and (d) the Path **°), Ignorance is fivefold, too, [5] in 
as far as it is to be abandoned by (a) Suffering 1°), (b) the Origin 
(of Suffering), (c) the Cessation (of Suffering), (d) the Path, and (e) 
Meditation 1). In this and other ways 7°"), [6] Ignorance must 


be known to be up to fivefold. 
— (As to) ,,.I[gnorance conditions the Formative Forces”, why is 


not Ignorance called the ‘cause’ (of the Formative Forces)? 

— [7] (The term ‘condition’ and not ‘cause’ is used in this con- 
nection), because there is only one ‘cause’ (in every single case), 
(whereas there always are) many conditions *°*). The ‘cause’ is the 


149) This classification and the next one consider Avidya from the point of view how it is 
eliminated. Avidya is an immense complex of drstis, klecas, upaklecas, which cannot 
be abandoned all at the same time and in the same way. In principle, they are 
all abandoned by. the ‘vision’ of Truth, but the latter being analyzed into the famous 
Four Truths, the question arises what part of Avidya is abandoned by duhkhasatya, 
what part by samudayasatya, etc. On this basis, one arrives at the fourfold division 
mentioned in our text. This question is discussed in detail in Abhidh. Koga, V, pp. 31 
sqq.; their elimination constitutes the darganamarga (cf. Siddhi, II, pp. 588 sqq., and 
the references given there). Cf. also Siddhi, II, pp. 496 sq. 

150) One arrives at a fivefold division of Avidya by adding meditation (bhavana) to the 
‘vision’ of the Four Truths. The darcanamarga is therefore followed by the bhavanamaréga. 
It can hardly be doubtful that this is the fivefold division referred to by our author, 
but obviously, the copyist got entangled by the repetitions. Thus, duhkha was omitted 
in the copy before the first heya; since the preceding vowel is a long a, an ignorant 
reader might understand that the first category mentioned is aheya, but this would 
of course be in direct contradiction with the Margasatya. 

151) Cf. the preceding note. Jn the Abhidh. Koca (V, pp. 11 sqq.), the examples of klecas 
to de eliminated by bhavana are raga, pratigha, avidya and mana, but this only applies 
to the more subtle forms of these; for their srosser forms the vision of the Fuur 
Truths is already sufficient. In Mahayana, the bhavanamarga became more and more 
important ; this appears clearly from the bhumi system, where che entire darcanamarga 
is confined to the first bhumi, whereas the bhavanamarga voccupies the second up to 
the ninth bhumis (cf. Siddhi, II, pp. 562 sqq. aud 606 sqq.. Obermiller, the Doctrine 
of Prajnaparamita etc., Acta Orient. XI, 1932, pp. 41 sqc.). 

152) Evamadi is rather superfluous here; it probably suggests that Avidya may be analyzea 
in many other ways, too. 

153) The distinction between Aetu and pratyaya in our text is rather curious since the 
former is always included in the latter from a logical point of view; all the hetus 
are included into hetupratyaya, the first among the four kinds of pratyayas (Abhidh. 
Koga, II, p. 299; Siddhi, II, pp. 436 sq.). The meaning which is required here is 
hetu opposed to those pratyayas which are not hetu viz. the three other categories, 
and this leads to the opposition of pratyayopanibandha and hetitpanibandha in the 
interpretation of the relation between the Pratityasamutpada links. This is the inter- 
pretation of the Calistambhasutra, rightly termed locus classicus by Bendall (Ciksas., 
Intr. p. KXXVI). In the twelve-linked chain, each preceding Anga is not only the 
pratyaya, but also the hetu of the following, but the hetuphalopanibandha can only 
take place if in addition to the hetu, which in that case is always one, viz. the 
preceding Anga, there are a number of other pratyayas, too: for the arising of the 

‘ ankura, not only its hetu, i.e. the bija, but also a varying number of additional causes 
such as rains, sun, earth etc. are required. Obviously, this is meant by our author 
when he states eko hetuh, bahavah pratyayah. 
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therent (factor), whereas a condition is an exterior factor. [8] The 
same’ is inseparable (from the effect), the ‘condition’ is only loosely 
camected +). For that reason, Ignorance is defined as a condition, 
atas the cause. [9] Of the two (notions) Hetu (cause) and Pratyaya 
vontition), the latter (applies to factors which) ‘throw light upon 
‘@mething’ 15°), 
(In the Stitra passage) ,,I[gnorance conditions the Formative 
Farees’”, [10] the latter are of three kinds: those constituted of 
=:ertorious, non-meritorious and [1] non-agitated acts *). The 


‘RR. ifhrence between hetu and pratyaya is examined from three different points 
sw. For the first of these, cf. note 153. The .econd point of view is related with 
erst one: Aetu is svarthakarin, l\it.: ,,effecting its own object”, such as the seed 
€ing the germ, which may not be styled different from the seed; pratyaya, on 
€:onmieary, is a factor separated from its object, such as the rains required for 
&s-igmation of the germ; it is therefore styled pararthakarin, ,,working on behalf 
#=tmefhing else”, The third point of view, according to which the Aetu is same¢elista, 
.49e@ pratyaya viclista, cannot be separated from the two other differences. This 
Messin is important for a correct understanding of the relation between Avidya 
+ Samskara. Why did the Bhagavat designate the former as the pratyaya, not as 
yan ieda, of the latter? The explanation here proposed is that Avidya does not 
s&c develop into the Samskaras, or at least, this need not be the case (properly 
~winsig. this is only the avasthika interpretation of the chain, which is only one 
ews special aspects); the point is rather that the existence of Avidya is a necessary 
*ifior for the origination of the Samskaranga, i.e. without Avidya, the Samskaranga 
~t nat possibly arise (cf. Calistambha, quoted Ciksas., p. 220, line 2: avidya cen 
@iwieyan naiva samskarah prajnasyanta; note: the last word, reproduced according 
=: Bendall’s edition, should be considered a lapse for prajanisyanta, due to the rare 
v@ervence of the conditional). 

i 3%- 3 a Hteral translation of the words such as th.y are given in the text. Prativibhesu 
& 7 :acaiive meaning ,,in the meaning of” (common in the Indian Kocas: cf. Speyer, 
#--ar, $§ 140, Rem. 2); prativibha would mean: ,,shining forth (vibha) towards 
asxt;’, but prati may also be interpreted in a distributive sense (cf. note 111 to 
af atreduction). The etymology implied by the term prativibhesu would therefore 
% asatiwtbhatiti pratyayah. As a matter of fact, the activity of a pratyaya may be 
scared with that of the sunlight in the case ot the development of a seed into 
vam There is however a strong objection against this explanation: obviously, 
~ + ertbhor explains pratyaya by some kind of etymology (especially the repetition 
” sati in the explanation points to an etymology), but here is nothing in the second 
ma -azya which could have suggested ,,shining”. There is something which must have 

. wrong. The portion -aya could only have suggested the root i (gataw); the 
arsmatogy of pratyaya therefore is: (angam) praty etiti pratyayah. It is probable 
sx womething of this kind should be read in our text. One might propose to correct 
wivibhesu to prativigesu; as a copyist’s error, this hardly requires explanation: 

“2% Sha and ga are very similar in this type of script, but the objection is that -vi- 

~eemuins unexplained. 

Ge already noted in the Introduction that this division of the Samskaras does not 
‘gee with that given in the Vibhanga (cf. supra, a — B — 2), where the Samskdaras 
as: analyzed into kaya, vac and manas; it is true that the latter division is aiso 
~wationed here, but it is only a secondary division, whereas the analysis into kaya, 
‘mc and manas, conceived of as the primary division, is considered the ‘opinion of 
#hers’ (anye punar ahuh, f — B — 4). The obvious conclusion is that the author 
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meritorious formative forces (constitute) the threefold ‘good’ 15°): 
good on account of acts of the body, [2] of the voice and of the mind ; 
the non-meritorious formative forces (constitute) the threefold ‘evil’ : 
evil on account of acts of the body, [3] of the voice and of the mind ; 
the non-agitated formative forces (constitute) the threefold ‘undefined’ : 


of the Upadeca is another than that of the Vibhanga. The former is not the Bhagavat, 
although the final redactor (whom we denote by ‘copyist’) incorporated the Upadeca 
into the words pronounced by the Bhagavat (this appears from h — A — 1), but 
this was effected in a rather clumsy way (the entire Upadeca having been inserted 
into the final sentence of the Swtra-Vibhanga). The external form of the Upadeca 
clearly shows this difference, especially by the absence of bhiksavah as an address 
(whereas the latter is used throughout the Vibhanga text). The author of the Upadeca 
did not see any objection in coming into conflict with the Vibhanga: there may 
have been some doubt about the canonical character of the Vibhanga (cf. the remark 
made by Bagchi, art. cit., p. 201), but even if our author had no such doubt, he 
could have considered the Vibhanga division intentional. The text of this portion 
was very carelessly copied; cf. note 89 to the Transcription. The verbosity of our 
author makes it however easy to correct the text; the translation here given is 
based upon this corrected text, for which cf. the notes to the Transcription. It was 
noted there that the third primary division, anenjya, does not occur at all in the 
text; it was not probably understood and therefore replaced by a clumsy repetition 
of apunya. For the exact meaning of punya, apunya and anenjya, cf. Siddhi, pp. 473 
sqq.; S. Lévi, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (1925), p. 36, and Matériaux (1932), p. 108; 
Lamotte; Mél. chin. et bouddh. TV (1935-36), passim (translation of the Karmasiddhi- 
prakarana), etc. Properly speaking, the terms punya etc. apply to Karman, not to 


‘Samskaranga, but since the latter consists of action, the suffix -maya is added; the 


usual terms however are punyopaga etc.; cf. Calistambha quoted Ciksas., p. 223, and 
Bodhic., p. 479. For anenjya (variants: aninjya, anenja; Pali anejja), cf. the note 
by Senart on p. 399 of Vol. I of his Mahavastu edition; cf. also Kern in a personal 
communication to De Ila Vallée Poussin in the latter’s Bodhic.-panj. edition (1901), 
Vous avez bien vu qu’il est A peu prés synonyme de cubha”. Whereas the two first 
eategories of Karman are retributed in the Kamadhatu, the third is retributed in 
the two higher Dhatus (Siddhi, II, p. 474); the three categories are connected with 
the three kinds of .Vedana in Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 84 (anenijyakarman is produced 
to obtain aduhkhasukhavedana). This portion of our text is interestirg because the 
division does not agree with anything known to us, at least, as far as the smaller 
details are concerned. We do not know any other examples of the use of the 
suffix -maya in this connection (although variants of -upaga do occur ; cf. aninjyapraptena 
cittena in the Saddharmapundarika quoted by Senart, loc. cit.); a far more important 
Point is however the relation between the punya-apunya-anenjya and the kucala- 
akucgala-avyakrta classifications; cf. note 157. 

The Samskaras which are pesyamaya are explained as threefold kucalakarman. One 
concludes that punya and kugala (and also apunya and akucala, anenjya and avyakrta) 
are considered synonyms, which is in a direct conflict with Abhidharma, where the 
two triads are sharply distinguished. Cf., for instance, Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 84 (punya 
are those actions retributed by agreeable sensations within the domain of the Kamadhatu) 


with op. cit., IV, p. 106 (kugala are those actions which are retributed in any of 


the three dhatus and may even lead to Nirvana; cf. note 28 above). As a matter 


. _of fact, kugala includes both punya and anenjya, and even a little more; akucala 


is essentially identical with apunya, whereas there is nothing in the punya etc. classi- 
fication that agrees with avyakrta (cf. note 158). 
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undefined on account of acts of the body, [4] of the speech and of 
the mind 8), 

Others, however, assert that the formative forces are of three 
kinds, viz. formative forces of the body, [5] of the speech and of 
the mind 1°), The formative forces of the body are twofold, viz. 
inhalation and exhalation 1°) ; those of the sneech are the gross and 
refined forms of thought preceding [6] speech 1°) ; those of the mind 


158) For avyakrta,,,uundefined” (as to its consequences), cf. Abhidh. Koga, IV, pp. 105 sq.; 

Karmasiddhiprakarana (quoted in note 156 above), p. 224, which gives a good idea 
about the complexity of the different Karman classifications. In the classifications 
of Karman, the concept avyakrta is very important because it comprises the majority 
of acts: those acts which have no consequences whatever in future life, ie. the 
acts not morally qualified. For that reason, they are not included in Samskaranga, 
which only comprises morally qualified action which bears fruit in the form of 
retribution; cf. Madhyantavibh., translation by F riedmann, p. 47: ,,But [they do] 
not [comprise] all [karma]” (i.e. excluding undefined acts, and also those which 
are retributed in the same existence). But then, it is very strange to find in our 
text avyakrtakarman included in Samskaranga, which should comprise only that Karman 
which punarbhavam abhisamskaroti. ‘The only reasonable explanation is that our author, 
trying to arrive at an ‘exhaustive’ treatment of the possible Samskara divisions, con- 
founded Samskara with Karman. 
The division of the Samskaras into kaya, vac and manas is that of the Vibhanga 
(supra, a — B — 2, but not in the Nalanda version!); here, however, it is considered 
a sub-division only. As a matter of fact, the division is important for action in 
general, but not for Samskaranga, where only the moral gualification of the act is 
relevant. Cf. note 159. 

159) This is the general classification of Karman. Buddhism, as a rule, did not however 
consider these three categories equivalent ; manaskarman (i.e. cetana, ,,will”’) is primary, 
and kaya- and vak-karman depend on it (Abludh. Koga, IV, karika 1, c-d: setana 
manasam karma tajje vakkayakazmani); urwillful action, i.e. that which is either kaya- 
or vak-karman witnout depending on manaskarnan, is deliberately excluded. Stcher- 
batskij (Buddh. Lcgic, I, pp. 161 sqq.) devotes an interesting chapter to the Buddhist 
treatment of the universal problem of the free will (especially in connection with 
the Buddhist theory of Causation). An excellent survey of the Buddhist thecries of 
Karrian and Vipaka and of the related problem of the free will is given by De la 
Vallée Poussin, Morale Bouddhique, 1927, pp. 119-217. Important materials are 
contained in Lamotte’s translation of the Karmasiddhiprakarana in Mél. chin. et bouddh., 
IV. Here, however, the three sarmskaras are treated as being equivalent. The difficult 
point in our text is what exactly is the opinion of ‘others’, for the threefold division 
here given is common to all forms of Buddhism. Although this point is not clearly 
expressed in our text, it seems probable that the ‘others’ considered this division 
of primary importance, whereas the ‘correct’ opinion of our Upadeca is that the 
definition of Samskaranga as kaya-, vak- and manas-karman is only a subdivision of 
punya etc. We noted above that the opinion of ‘others’ is exactly the opinion given 
in the Vibhanga. 

160) The particular importance attached to these two factors is remarkable ; it is undoubtedly 
due to influence from Yoga. Obviously, the two factors mentioned are only examples. 
On the other hand, most of the cittaviprayuktasamskaras are irrelevant here, because 
they are not subject to the will (such as prapti, etc.). 

161) In Abhidh. Koca, II, p. 174, the interpretation of vitarka and vicara as vak-samskaras 
is attributed to the Sautrantikas, who quote as evidence the Sitra passage vitarkya 
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| are volition 1), 
Others, however assert that the formative forces are threefold ; 


viz. good, [7] bad and undefined 7°). 
Others, again, assert that the formative forces are threefold : 


effective with reference to each living being, constituting a part of 


birth and directed to the Samsara 1°). 
[8] — Are all of these Formative Forces conditioned by Ignorance? 


Or are (all of these) Formative Forces conditioned not by Ignorance, 
(but) by Knowledge ? Or, (third possibility) [9] are these Formative 
Forces conditioned by Ignorance and Knowledge ? Or (finally), are 
they conditioned neither by Ignorance, nor by Knowledge ? 

— This is a ‘four-edged’ question 1°). Owing to such 


vicarya vacam bhasate (cf. also ibid., VII, p. 93). In the Abhidh. Koga, -vitarka is 
defined paryesako manojalpah, searching internal conversation”, vicara by pratyaveksako 
manojalpah, ,,with reference to a definite object”. The two notions represent ,,la 
grossiéreté et la subtilité de la pensée” respectively (cf. Abhidh. Koga, Introduction, 
p. XLVIII). Very detailed references, mainly to Pali Buddhism, in F. Heiler, Buddh. 


‘Versenkung (1922), pp. 74 sqq. 


162) Cf. note 159 above. 
163) T.e., these doctors consider this the primary classification instead of punya-apunya- 


anenjya; as we noted above (note 158), action of the group avyakrta should not 
be included into Samskaranga. 

164) The division of the Samskaras into pratisattvika, aupapattyamcika and abhisamsarika 
is unknown to us. The three terms used make it probable that the division refers 
rather to Samskaraskandha than to Samskaranga. Pratisattvika is a derivative from 
pratisattvam, in which prati probably has a distributive meaning (vipsa; Pan. I, 4, 90; 
cf. Wackernagel, II, 1, pp. 257 sqq.; cf. also the etymology of pratitvasamutpada 
discussea in the Introduction): ,,belonging to each (separate) living being”; the expres- 
sion might then refer to those forces which make one belong to a definite group 
of living beings (nikaéyasabhagata; cf. Abhidh. Koca, II, pp. 195-198), and essociated 
forces (such as prapti, aprapti, jivitendriya (op. cit., pp. 178 sqq.). The last samskara 
should perhaps be included into the second category, whereas the third category com- 
prises the karmic forces. As a rule, only the forces last mentioned are included in 
Samskaranga, and therefore, this threefold division is strange. it seems as if this 
whole division does not apply to Samskara, but to Vijnana, where it is far more 
natural; we actually find it as such in a passage from the Bhavasamkrantisitra 
(Mahavy., 65, 54; ed. Minaiev-Mironov, p. 22) quoted Madhyamakavatara, VI, 40; 
cf. the translation by De la Vallée Poussin Muséon, XI (1910), p. 319, where the 
vijnanas are analyzed into (a) those of birth represented as entering the womb, (b) 
those of a separate living being, and (c) those of death, leaving the body and 
continuing the Samsara. 

165) In Buddhism, the four kotis comprise the four logical possibilities implying that 
something (a) is, (6) is not, (c) is and is not, (d) neither is nor is not. They are 
frequently met with in Buddhist discussions ; cf. Keith, Buddh. Philos. (1923), pp. 39 sqq. 
If such questions are posed to a Buddhist, each part should be answered separately 
as a rule. With reference to a truth, as is the case in our text, the first alternative 
is answered with an unambiguous ‘yes’, the second with a no less clear ‘no’; as to 
the third, the Buddhist should reply vibhajya, stating that the first half of the 
statement is correct, the second wrong; the fourth alternative is absurd and should 
not be answered at all (sthapaniya; cf. Abhidh. Koca, V, p. 48). But this does not 
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ge —A [1] considerations 1°°), he mistakes the Path leading to repeated 


166) 


existence for the Path of Final Liberation 1*) and falls into fivefold 


Attachment to Wrong Views (?) 1°). Thinking (of) the wrong view 
about existence (?) 16°) is associated with it; [2] the wrong view 


apply to all questions. As a matter of fact, most Buddhists admit a number of questions 
to which no definite answer can be given. The most famous one refers to the point 
whether the Tathagata exists, does not exist, exists and exists not, neither exists nor 
exists not after death. The first alternative implies cacvatadrsti, the second ucchedadrsti, 
the third is impossible, and the fourth is absurd. The state of Nirvana cannot be 
expressed by dialectic methods (anabhilapya). The important Pali text about this 
subject is the Brahmajalasutta in the Dighanikaya (cf. Keith, loc, cit.), where fourteen 
so-called ‘undefined’ points (caturdaca avyakatavastuni) are mentioned. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, The Brahmajalasutta, Ind. Hist. Qu., VIII (1932), pp. 706-746, has proved that 
the whole discussion given there could only be understood in the light of Madhyamika 
philosophy ; cf. the same scholar in Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism (1930), pp. 49 sqq. 
Thus, the highest Truth is often described in Mahayana as being catuskotivinirmukta 
(Lankav., p. 96), which may be translated as ,,non-dialectical”’; cf. Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 57: paramartho hy aryanam tusnibhavah, ,,la realité absolue, c’est le silence des 
Saints” (J.W. de Jong, Cinq chapitres de la Prasannapada, Buddhica, 1-iére Sér., IX, 
1949, p. 6, note 18, where other important references are also given; the question 
is discussed in detail, zbid., pp. 82 sqq.). Cf. also Prabhubhai Patel, Catuhstava, Ind. 
Hist. Qu., VIII (1932), p. 692 (= Acintyastava, 36): yan naikam napy anekam ca 
nanubhayam na cobhayam, and Subhasitasamgraha, edition by Bendall, Muséon, N.S. 
IV (1903), p. 389 (= Madhyamakavrtti, p. 12, line 13). In our text, an opponent 
seems to suggest that the relation existing between the first two Angas of the 
Pratityasamutpada formula belongs to the group of avyakrtavastuz2i, or, at least, that 
there are other possibilities than the first alternative. This is a grave misunderstanding 
of Pratityasamutpada, and the consequences of such a wrong opinion may be very 
serious. 

Cf. note ¥6 10 the Transcription. The translation is based upon the correction of cantih, 
undoubtedly an error by the copyist. to iti, the word we should have expected here. 


167) Cf. no.e 97 to the Transcription. We translate the corrected reading there proposed 


169) 


(ity astimargo nairyanika). For the meaning of nairyanika, cf. Abhidh. Koca, VII, pp. 32, 
where it is translated by: ,,sortie définitive, parce auw’il (i.e. the Marga) fait passer 
au dela d’une maniére définitive”’. Tiis term always refers to ithe Marga, which is 
essentially a ,way out” (viz. cut of the Samsara). This is also the case here, The 
ignorant, who do not understand the relation between Avidya and Samskara conclude 
that some of the Samskaras (viz. their own Karman) are not due to Ignorance, but 
to Knowledge; they therefore wrongly conclude that their own existence is a path 
towards final liberation. Such a misunderstanding of the principles of Pratityasamutpada 
is -very dangerous since it leads to drstiparamarca (cf. note 168). It is therefore 
unnecessary to presume a lacuna between f —- B and g — A. Some small corrections 
in the beginning of g — A make the line of thought perfectly clear. 

Drstiparamarea is ,la drsti qui consiste a considérer bon, ‘haut’ (ucca), ce qui est 
mauvais, ‘bas, abandonné (hina)” (Abhidh. Koca, V, p. 18); cf. also De la Vallée Poussin, 
Morale Bouddh., pp. 154-163, especially p. 160. This is exactly the definition of the 
preceding conclusion, if the corrections proposed in note 167 are accepted. Drstipara- 


‘marca, implies all the other drstis and is therefore fivefold. How the four other drstis 


are associated with drstiparamarca is shown in the following portion of the text. 

Atidrsti in the text, which does not make sense, might be a lapse for astidrstt. 
As appears from the following, the four other views are associated with drstiparamarca ; 
since antagraha-, mithya- and cilavrata-drsti are mentioned in the following passage, 


170) 
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about the Extremes !%°) is associated with it; the ‘totally’ wrong 
view 17) is associated with it; (and also) the wrong view (implying) 
attachment to moral rules and vows 1“) is associated with it. Therefore 
(he infers that) by means of sevenfold moral rules '™), [3] purity 
is obtained (and concludes that) purity is obtained by being in some 
special condition 1*4). (This leads him to the wrong view that) there 
exists a Pudgala, a maker etc. 1%) ; [4] as has been said with reference 


there remains only one possibility for atidrsti, viz. satkayadrsti, Astidrsti, which has 
the advantage of being the easiest correction, might be considered a synonym of 
satkayadrsti (asti, ,,existence”, interpreted as ,,real existence”), but this is unusual. 
It might therefore be preferable to correct atidrsti to atmadrsti, ,,the wrong view 
about the existence of an (eternal) Atman”. 

Viz. cacvata and uccheda, in this case, the former: the belief in the existence of 
an Atman leads directly towards conceiving of it as scmething eternal. 


171) Mithvadrsti is by far the worst drsti. It is essentially the denial of the four Truths 


172) 


173) 


174) 


175) 


in Buddhism. Those attached to the doctrine of Cacvata get into conflict with the 
Nirodha and Marga truths, which they are forced to deny. The strange order in 
which the five drstis are given here (the usual order is satkaya, antagraha, mithya, 
drstiparamarga, cilavrata; cf. Mahavy., 104, 34-38) is due to an attempt at establishing 
a causal relation between them; this relation is expressed by yukta. ,,connected”, 
in the text. 

The person who denies the Four Truths is forced to find a Refuge in another doctrine 
than Buddhism and therefore attaches himself to heretical systems such as those of 
Brahmans or Jains; cf. note 173. Cila here refers to non-Buddhist practices, which 
according to other sects would be conducive to Liberation. 

We do not now what is meant with ‘sevenfold’ cila here; it probably refers to a 
list of seven different means by which non-Buddhists presumed to obtain purification 
(cuddhidrsti). These seven means may have belonged to seven different sects. Cf. the 
Vyakhya quoted in the Abhidh. Koga, UII, p. 86, note 3, where a number of heretical 
means are enumerated; the number there given amounts to seven; we find the 
mention of the ashes of the Pacunatas, the skulls of the Kapalikas, the triple danda 
of tne Parivrajakas there. It is not however probable that the Vyakhya list is referred 
to here; two of the seven groups mentioned there are sorts of vrata, not of cila. 
In the Vibhasa, cilavrata is considered twofold: ‘exterior’ (rites etc. practised by 
non-Buddhists) or ‘irterior’ (Buddhists attached to ritual bathing etc.). 

This probably refers to vrata, for which cf. the Vyakhya quoted in note i173. There, 
the example of kukkuravrata, “the vow of living like a dog”, and a few others are 
mentioned. Cosmol. Bouddh., p. 172 (Vyakhya and Bhasya, 45, 9). 

Belief in the efficiency of rites and vows implies that there exists something that 
can be purified by such means, i.e. something originally pure but contaminated by 
varicus causes, which by means of cifa or vrata could be brought back to its 
original state of purity. This implies the belief in some eternal stuff, such as an 
atman, a jiva etc.; (cf. the list consisting of sixteen items in Mahavy., 207, 1-16 (p. 64). 
The conception of a pudgala was developed within Buddhism (Vatsiputriyas, Sammitiyas) 
and may have constituted the gravest conflict in the older phase of Buddhism. An 
entire book of the Abhidharmakoca (IX: Pudgalapratisedhaprakarana) was devoted 
to the refutation of the pudgala theories. There were several kinds of Pudgalavadins, 
most of whom based their conception on various Siitra passages, especially the 
Bharaharasttra. The most subtle Pudgalavadins conceived of a pudgala neither dif- 
ferent from nor identical with the five Skandhas. A full documentation, from which 
the above details are taken, is given by De lta Vallée Poussin in his introduction 
to Abhidh. Koga, IX, and Abhidharmakoga, Introduction (1931), pp. XXXIV — XXXVI. 
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to ‘me’ and ‘mine’ }*6) : “O monks, the child, the ignorant, the ordinary 
people 177), [5] following the current opinions, attach themselves to 
the objects of pleasure” 1%). These are the Formative Forces [6] 
conditioned by Ignorance 1*°). — What is the difference between these 
(Formative Forces) and Existence conditioned by Attachment ? — The 
Formative Forces conditioned by Ignorance refer to [7] past existence, 
(but) Existence conditioned by Attachment refers to future exis- 
tence 18°) ; this is the difference between the two. [8] Existence con- 


176) Atmatmiya is the usual reference to satkayadrsti, for which cf. infra, h — A — 9 
toh — B — 1. 

177) Bala, acrutavant and prthagjana are technical terms. Bala is explained as those devoid 
of ‘natural’ knowledge, acrutavant as those who have not ‘heard’ the Truth and therefore 
remain ignorant, prthagjana as those who do not understand the Highest Truth 
(cf. Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 87, and I, pp. 79 sq.); cf. the definitions in the Vyakhya, 
Cosm. Bouddh., p. 173. The exact meaning of prthagjana is open to doubt since it 
depends on the exact sources of our text; the word is usually the exact ‘opposite’ 
of arya (the former defined as margasyaprapti, the latter as margasya prapti) ; 
ptthagjanata is conceived of as a separate dharma (one of the cittaviprayuktasams- 
karas) in the Yogacara system (No. 74 of the list published in Muséon, N.S., 6, 1905, 
pp. 178 sqq); the important sources with reference to the different opinions in 
Buddhist Schools are mentioned in Siddhi, pp. 639 sqq. — In many Buddhist texts, 
aéha (ahuh) is used to quote an opponent’s opinion (unlike ucyate referring to the 
words of the Bhagavat); this is indeed the use of ahuh in the passage abuut the 
Samskaras, supra, f — B — 4 to 7; cf. also Siddhi, p. 736. This cannot be the case 
here, at least if we understand the line of thought, which is not exactly clear; cf. 
notes 178 and 179 below. 

178) Cf. note 99 to the Transcription. This passage, occurring in different versions in 
several Buddhist texts, has been discussed in the Irtreduction. The line of the argument 
is not clear in our text, prcbablv because it was quoted in an incomplete way. It 
appears from the question following that the passage could be understood in such 
a way tuat the Samskaras due to Avidya are identical with Bhava due to Upadana. 
The latter point is refuted by a reference to the difference in adhvan only. One 
may therefore conclude that the quotation proved the identity of Avidyaé and Upadana 
(and cf Samskara and Bhava), apart from the adhvan difference. It is to be noted 
that the Yogacara system stresses the fact that the distinction of the twelve Angas 
according to past, present and future is completely useless; cf. Siddhi, II, p. 490: 
,il est parfaitement inutile de supposer avec le Petit Véhicule (Koga, III, p. 67) 
que les douze Angas indiquent deux fois la cause (la cause dans les deux existences, 
d’une part Avidya-Samskaras, d’autre part, Trsna, etc.), deux fois le fruit (le fruit 
dans les deux existences, etc.)”. The point is that the mechanism of causes and fruits 
can be satisfactorily explained by the complicated theory of vasana (and bija etc.). 
It is not however correct to state that the tryadhvan conception is characteristic of 
Hinayana only; it is even very important in Madhyamika treatises (last chapter of 
the Madhyamakavrtti; cf. also Bodhic.-panj. pp. 479 sq.), but its instruction is con- 
sidered intentional, and does not belong to the Highest Truth. 

179) Cf. the Introduction, pp. 97-99 and note 99 to the Transcription (p. 120). 

180) ,,These” (ime) does not, of course, refer to the objects of pleasure. Obviously, some 
words have been omitted. The meaning of the omitted passage becomes clear by 
comparing the passage quoted from the Madhyamakavatara on p. 98 above: the 
ignorant and the fools, having fallen a victim to kamopadana, do anything to satisfy 
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ditioned by Attachment (comprises) the three forms of existence: 
existence in the Realm of Carnal Desire, in the Realm of Pure Forms 
and in the Realm of Formlessness. Existence in the Realm of Carnal 
Desire [9] is twentyfold 1%), existence in the Realm of Pure Forms 
is sixteenfold 18°), existence in the Realm of Formlessness is four- 
fold 18%). ‘Existence’ means [10] ‘existence of desire (?) for re-birth 154) 
in the Realm of Desire, and also in those of Forms and Formlessness’. 
The , Birth conditioned by Existence” is birth due to the manifestation 
g—B of the Groups (of dharmas) ***). Birth is fourfold: [1] born from 
a womb, born by sudden appearance, born from exsudation, and born 
from an egg 18°). The ,,Old Age conditioned by Birth” is Old Age 
(characterized by) ‘ripening’ of the senses 1°"), difficult speech and 


their desires, — such acts are the avidyapratyayah samskarah. For the line of thought, 
cf. also Friedmann, Madhyantavibhaga, Transl., p. 47, and the notes on pp. 125 sq. 

181) Ie, the four dvipas, eight hells, six heavens, the abode of the pretas and that of 

"the animals; cf. infra, h — A — 2 saq. 

18°) The sources do not agree on the number of ‘places’ (sthana) in the Ripadhatu. The 
Abhidh. Koca (Ill, kar. 2) mentions seventeen places (saptadacasthano ripadhatuh) 
and a small detail like this one proves that this text cannot have been the direct 
source of our text. As to the different opinions about the number of ‘places’ in 
the Ripadhatu, cf. the lengthy notes by De la Vallée Poussin (Abhidh. Koga, III, p. 2-4) 
Seventeen places is the opinion of the Vaibhasikas cf Gandhara and other Western 
countries ; eighteen places is the opinion of the Yogacaras and some of the Sautrantikas. 
Most of the other Buddhists (including, for instance, the Vaibhasikas of Kashmir) 
accepted the number sixteen. 

183) Here, all sources agree. The four divisions (they are not ‘places’ but differ in the 
‘modes of existence) are meniioned in Abhidh. Koca, III, p. 5; Mahavy., 162, 1-4, 
-p. 46, etc. 

18!) Cf. note 102 to the Transcription, where it is considered probable that kamabhavah 
is a lapse for karmabhavah due to the frequent occurrence of the former (it occurs, 
for instance, twice in lines 8-9). Janmakarmabhavah, ,,tho existence of karman leading 
to re-birth” is more satisfactory. 

185) ‘The usual explanation. Cf. Ciksas., p. 222: skandhapradurbhavo jatih; Abhidh. Koga, 
Ill, p. 64: ,aprés la mort, les cing skandhas au moment ot a lieu la réincarnation, 
cest la jatr’. 

186) This explanation is very different from the lengthy exposition in the Vibhanga (b — 
B — 1 to 3). Birth is defined by a reference to the four yonis (cf. Abhidh. Koca, 
III, p. 26-28). There are some variations in the terms; instead of svedaja, the usual 
term is samsvedaja; the prefix might be used for making the notion a little less 
precise (cf. samjati, samkleca, sammoha, in which sam- is not used samavayartham, 
but rather to include kindred notions into the simplex; samkleca is all that is associated 
with klega; in a similar way, sveda in its narrow meaning is not the origin of insects 
etc.); instead of garbhaja, the usual term is jarayuja (garbha being used in many 
derived and less precise meanings; anda may be called a garbha, too); instead of 
upapattija, the usual form is upapaduka, but there are many variants (cf. Abhidh. 
Koga, Ill, p. 27 note 3). The term refers to birth without preceding pregnancy (the 
Devi suddenly finds a small Deva on her knees). 

187) For this short definition and the following ones, cf. Calist. quoted Ciksas., p. 222; 
Madhyam.-vrtti, p. 209; Dacabh., p. 49; Bodhic.-panj., p. 480 (abbreviated by peyalam); 
Vyakhya quoted Abhidh, Koga, III, p. 83, note 5, where other references (to Pali 
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[2] decoloration of the matter (constituting the body) 488). The im- 
mediate consequence 1!*°) of Old Age is Death; the latter is due to 
the splitting up of the Groups (of dharmas). Death conditions Sorrow ; 
[3] Sorrow means ‘sorrow about that (death)’, ‘sorrow about (the 
fact that) the constituents have become void of the senses’ 19°). Sorrow 
conditions Lamentation; the characteristic feature of lamentation is 
weeping. [4] Lamentation conditions pain; pain is due to grief, but 
pain (at the same time) conditions grief 1*') ; [5] the characteristic 
feature of grief is torment of the heart. Grief conditions despair ; the 


sources and to De la Vallée Poussin’s Théorie des douze causes, pp. 32sq. and p. 80), 
are also given. Although agreeing in their essentials, the defin..ions are nowhere 
identical. Thus, Dacabh., p. 49: skandhaparipako jara, jirnasya skandhabhedo maranam, 
etc.; Ciksas., p. 222: skandhaparipako jara vinaco maranam; Madhyam.-vrtti, p. 209: 
jirnasya skandhasya vinacgo maranam. Cf. also the Vibhanga, supra, b —- B — 4 to 9 
and the references given in notes 61 to 73 to this Translation. Skandhaparipaka 
occurs in almost all the descriptions, but the Vibhanga gives indriyanam paripakah. 
As appears at several places, the definitions in the Upadeca are not based on those 
of the Vibhanga; cf. the division of Jati (note 186 above) and especially that of 


Samskara (note 156). 


188) Rapa, ,,matter’, is characterized by samsthana and varna (cf. the definition of 


rupayatana, note 129 above). During Old Age, Rupa more and more becomes vivarna. 


189) The use of samanantara suggests samanantarapratyaya, ,,condition en qualité d’antécédent 


19@) 


égal et immédiat” (Abhidh. Koga, II, p. 100; cf. Siddhi, II, p. 437). 

Conjectural translation. The term reads cunyendriyavyavasthanandhatucoka, which cannot 
be correct in this form. The easiest correction is the omission of the n preceding 
°dhatu®, as was proposed in note 104 to the Transcription. Then ¢cunyendriyavasthana 
could be explained as a bahuvrihi: ,,being in the condition of empty indriyas” ; it is 
of course not the indriyas that become empty, but the organs (acraya, i.e. eyes etc.) 
that lose the faculties (indriya) of vision etc. Dhatu refers to the eighteen samtana 
compounds analysed into three groups: six internal ayutanas or indriyas, six external 
ayatanas or visayas and the six vijnanas (Abhidh. Koga, I, pp. 51 sqq.; enumerated 
in Mahavy. 107, 1-18, p. 332; discussed by Stcherbatskij, Centr. Conc., passim). The 
meaning of our compound could then be that at the moment of death, the first 
group (and the third) disappear; the eyes etc. do not disappear at that very moment 
but they become ‘vcid’, and this is the cause of sorrow for the others. 


191) Duhkha and daurmanasya are usually distinguished as physical pain and mental grief, 


respectively; thus, daurmanasya is defined as manasam duhkham (Ciksas., p. 222). 
Cf. also Abhidh. Koca, II, p. 133: duhkham = kayiki vedana, and p. 115: daurmanasya 
= caitast vedana; Dacabh., p. 49: pancendriyanipato duhkham, manodrstinipato 
daurmanasyam ; in the Ciksas. passage quoted above (which is taken from the Calist.- 
sutra), duhkha is stated to be associated (samprayukta) with the five groups of 
Consciousness (i.e. the six without manovijnana}), whereas daurmanasya is associated 
with manasikara. It is a well-known problem, also in Western psychology, whether 
mental grief depends on physical pain or the converse. In Buddhism, they are coasidered 
interdependent factors (anyonyahetuka); the technical term for such reciprocal causation 
is sahabhahetu, ,,cause en tant que coexistants, les dharmas qui sont effet les uns 
des autres” (Abhidh. Koga, II, p. 248), such as the Mahabhitani and their Jaksanas 
(varna, samsthana), or the mind (citta) and the mental functions (caitta). Cf. also 
samprayuktahetu, ,,cause en qualité d’associés” (op. cit., II, p. 268), which is a subdivision 
of sahabhihetu. On these aspects of causation, which touch us as strikingly ‘modern’. 


cf. Stcherbatskij, Buddh. Logic, I (1932), pp. 138 sq. 
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characteristic feature of despair is ..... (?) 192); [6] grief is due 
to the fact that it is known to be the cause of despair — that is 
grief taken by itself 4°). The knowledge that **) pain is the cause 
of grief — that is pain [7] taken by itself (or) pain isolated (from 
the complex of suffering?) 1°). The knowledge that lamentation is 
the cause of pain — that is lamentation taken by itself. The knowledge 
that sorrow is the cause of lamentation — that is sorrow [8] taken 
by itself. The knowledge that death is the cause of sorrow — that 
is death taken by itself. The fact that 1°*) Old Age causes Death — 
that is Old Age taken by itself. The fact that Birth causes Old Age 
— [9] that is Birth taken by itself. The fact that Existence causes 
Birth — that is Existence taken by itself. Existence is caused by 


Attachment 4%"). 


192) There must be a small lacuna in the text here. 
198) The cokas are not real Angas, but constitute a great complex (mahaduhkhaskandha) 


comprised in Jaramarananga (cf. supra, note 18; cf. also Siddhi, II, pp. 485 sq.). 
Coka, parideva, duhkha, etc. do not therefore constitute a causal chain; they all 
constitute different forms of suffering, which often occur together. We may however 
lift one of these forms out of the complex and consider it by itself in its relation 
to other forms of suffering; this probably is the meaning of vyasta (opposite: samasta, 
the complex as a whole); it is not ,analyzed” but the result of analyzing. 

194) Here, and in the following lines, there are a number of small intercalated sentences 
followed by iti. These sentences are to be taken in the accusative (cf. in line 7: 
duhkhahetum paridevam; the latter is a masculine noun), which must be considered 
to depend on a word like jnatva, ,knowing that”, which is not expressed in the text, 
but suggested by upayasahetujnatvad (line 6). It is even possible that the latter word, 
the final d of which is omitted on the plate should be corrected to upayasahetum 
jnatva, which is more satisfactory ; as to upayasa, this word is treated as a masculine 
(instead of upayasas. c.q. upayasohetum) here and in line 5, but this is very common. 

195) The addition of vyastaduhkham after vyastan — duhkham seems quite useless. 

196) The formulation becomes different as soon as the text treats about real Angas; in 
maranahetuka jara, the relation is a very ciose one; it is accepted as a fact, whereas 
the causal relation between goka and parideva, e.g., is not necessary: it is rather one 
of the possible opinions about their relation and therefore subjective (cf. the use of 
jnatva concluded to in note 194), it may be considered in such a way (although, 
properly speaking, it is only a complex of associated notions). According to the 
dictionaries, hetuka at the end of compounds is always used in the meaning ‘causing’ 
and this is also the case here. 

197) Here, the text of the Upadeca ends; in the text such as we have it on the gold 
plates, the end was clearly indicated by (a) not filling in the line up to the end 
(there is sufficient room left for two or three aksaras more), and (b) by writing only 
nine lines of the plate, although a tenth one could have been added easily, The line 
of thought traced in the preceding portion is not continued any further back 
(upadanahetuka trsna) etc. up to Avidya. That there was a definite reason to end 
with Upadana, appears from the line of argument which precedes. This line begins 
in g — A-— 7: upadanapratyayo bhavah and after that, the pratyaya chain is continued 
up to upayasa. When we see that in the portion following the line is drawn back again, 
it is only natural that it should end at Upadana. In addition, it is obvious that the 
final part of the text inscribed in the plates was added later on (cf. the notes that 
follow) to give a new (but clumsy) explanation of Upadana again, But then, it becomes 
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h—A [1] — (The above is the) Explanation 1°). (The first part is) 


what has been enounced to you, (the second), what has been said 
in reply (to your questions) 1%). 

Thus spoke the Bhagavat; the monks, whose minds were en- 
lightened (?) 2°), [2] rejoiced at his discourse and silently withdrew 
from his neighbourhood. 

— There are four continents 2), viz. [3] Jambudvipa, Uttara- 
kurudvipa, Parvavidehadvipa, Avaragodhanyadvipa ; eight great [4] 
hells, viz. Safijiva, Kalasitra, Samghata, Raurava, Maharaurava, 
Tapana, Sampratapaka, and [5] Avici; six divine abodes, viz. (those 
of the) Four Maharajikas, Trayastrimcas, Yamas, Tusitas, Nirmana- 
ratis, [6] and Parinirmitavacavartins; (in addition) the abodes of 


obvious that there should have been a definite reason owing to which the text should 
end in Upadana: as we pointed out in the Introduction, the probable reason is that 
the Upadeca is a commentary to the introductory strophes, and the latter part of 
the Upadeca explains the term upadanavivarjitah. Cf. supra, p. 91. 


198) It seems that this final formula was directly taken from the Sttra-Vibhanga text, 


for no reference to the Upadeca is mentioned. As we saw above (notes 75 and 76) 
the final formula begins already in b — B — 10, but is changed there by intercalating 
a sentence referring to the (deeper) meaning of Pratityasamutpada. After that, the 
entire Upadeca could be added and at the end, the final sentence of Sttra-Vibhanga 


text was continued. 


199) The entire text may be considered to consist of two portions, very unequal in iength, 


200) 


201 ) 


viz. (a) the principle (adi — uddeca — the Sitra), which is the nucleus of the 
Pratityasamutpada theory, and (b) the explanation of the direct (Vibhanga) and 
indirect (Upadeca) meaning of the principle. The Vibhanga and the Upadegca are not 
exactly enounced by the Bhagavat as the Siitra is, but consist cf lengthy replies to 
the questions rising about the meaning of the Sitra. The first portion (a) is therefore 
uktam, the second (b) pratyuktam. 

Aptamanasas is at least unusual; it could be a mistake by the copyist for 4tta°, 
the usual form. The mistake is however, difficult to be explained from a palaeographic 
point of view: pa and ta ao not resemble each other at all. It seems that atta (from 
adadati) was interpreted as » Prakritism instead of apta. The latter means ,,fit, capable” 
(to understand the meaning of the words pronounced by the Bhagavat) and therefore 
makes good sense. Another point is the plural aptamanasas. Buddhist texts giving 
this stereotyped formula at the end of the Sitras often read attamanas (cf. Sad- 
dharmapund., ed. Kern-Nanjio, Bibl. Buddh., X, 1909, p. 487: idam avocad bhagavan 
attamanas, and the same words occur at the end of the Lalitavistara). It is noted 
that C and G read 4ttamandas, too. Although the plural (in our text and elsewhere) 
is easier to understand than the singular (in which case the term must either be 
referred to the Bhagavat or explained as an s-stem treated as an a-stem—for other 
examples, cf. note 7 to the Introduction to No. II above), it seems impossible to decide 
which form is the original one. Speyer (Album Kern, 1903, p. 43, note) proposed 
to correct attamanas in the Lalit. to attamanasas and to replace the mark of punc~ 
tuation adopted in Lefmann’s edition, but this seems very doubtful. Cf, also Maha- 
vastu, II, p. 54, line 19: tan drstva anattamana puramdaro, ity abravit attamano 
sarvesu. Anattamana is acc. plur. fem. (cf. Sénart, ibid., p. 505). 

The portion of the next now following (up to the end) is an obvious addition: 
as a matter of fact, the Bhagavat has already finished his discourse and the monks 
have left him. As we pointed out in the Introduction, the passage is however interesting 
because it gives an idea of what our author considered the principal aim of the Upadega. 
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Pretas and animals 2°). The total of (the above divisions) constitutes 
[7] the twentyfold Realm of Carnal Desire. This is called ‘Attachment 


to pleasure’ °°). 
‘Attachment to Wrong Views’ (means) the five wrong views: 


[8] the wrong view of a real personality, of the Extremes, the ‘totally’ 
wrong view, attachment to wrong views *°*), and attachment to (non- 
Buddhist) moral rules and vows. [9] The wrong view of a real per- 
sonality is twentyfold : fourfold with reference to Form, fourfold with 
reference to Feeling, fourfold with reference to Ideation, fourfold 
h—B [1] with reference to the Forces and fourfold with reference to 
Consciousness. The total of the above (amounts to) the twentyfold 


202) This enumeration of the twenty Kamadhatu divisions corresponds to Abhidh. Koga, 

Iti, kar. 1: 

Narakapretatiryaico manusah sad divaukasah / 

Kamadhatuh sa narakadvipabhedena vimeatih // 
Very detailed references are given in De la Vallée Poussin’s Abhidharmakoca translation, 
Ill, pp. 1 sqq. (‘vingtquatre’, in the translation of this Cloka, is a lapse). Important 
additions are given in the Introduction to the same publication (1931), p. 145. The 
Vyakhya by Yacomitra to the third Kocasthana was published by the same scholar 
in Cosmologie Bouddhique (1914-19), together with other materials; a brief survey is 
found in De la Vallée Poussin’s article ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology’ in Hasting’s 
Encyclopaedia; among the other, extensive literature on the subject, we mention 
especially McGovern, Manual, I, Cosmology (1923), especially pp. 60 sqq. (comparison 
of the Theravada, Sarvastivada and Yogiacara systems). — Although the enumeration 
here ziven agrees exactly with that cf the Abhidh. Koca, it is curious that the order 
diifers. The Koca enumerate. «he different portions systematically from the lowest 
to the highest regions (as is also the case with the dhatu enumerations), whereas 
our text starts with the manusaloka. 

203) This is a curious misunderstanding, fo: it is obvious that kamopadana does not mean 
kamadhatupadana, as our author seems to conclude. Cf. the Introduction; Vasubandhu 
thoucht it even necessary to avoid such a misunderstanding (Abhidh. Koga, III, op. 7 
sqq.). Attachment to some of the Kamadhatu divisions (infernal, animal or Preta 
existence) is something absurd. 

204) This translation might give a wrong impression ; drstiparamarca is not of course the 
same as drstyupadana; cf. note 168 above. 

205) The usual explanation of satkayadrsti is atmatmiyadrsti, ,the Wrong View on the 
existence of an Atman or what belongs to an Atman” (Abhidh. Koga, V, p. 15; cf. supra, 
g — A — 4: atmatmiya). For the explanation of the term satkayadrsti, cf. the copious 
notes by De la Vallée Poussin, Abhidh. Koga, V, p. 15, note. The suggestion by 
Senart (cf. Stcherbatskij, Buddh. Logic, I, p. 109), according to which satkayadrsti 
was originally a corruption of satkaryadrsti, so that the fundamental tenet of Samkhya 
became the fundamental error in Buddhism, is very attractive, although it is not 
capable of proof. As a matter of fact, Liebenthal (Satkarya in der Darstellung seiner 
buddhistischen Gegner, 1934) has tried to prove (pp. 11 sqq.) that satkaryavada 
did not belong to early Samkhya; Keith, Ind. Hist. Qu., XII (1936), pp. 15 sq., 
seems to accept Liebenthal’s arguments, though with some reservations. On the striking 
resemblance between the dharmas of Buddhism and the gunas of Samkhya, a point 
closely connected with the above, cf. Stcherbatskij, Ind. Hist. Qu., X (1934), pp. 737- 
760; a substantial survey of the relations between Samkhya and Buddhism is given 
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wrong view of a real personality 2°). The wrong view of the Extremes 
[2] is threefold, (referring to) annihilation, eternal existence of an 
Atman (?), and (doubt) whether an Atman exists or not (?) 2). 
The ‘totally’ Wrong View is twofold ...... (?) 6): is there a Path 
[3] leading to Liberation (?), why is this a beginning (?), why is 
not the Suffering of Existence ever-lasting ? (Therefore, it is evident 
that after the destruction of Mithyadrsti ?), there is no origin of (new) 
existence, no cause, cessation of Existence 7°). 


by De la Vallée Poussin, Indo-Européens etc., Hist. du Monde, III (1936), pp. 310 
sq. — The twentyfold division of satkayadrsti is the usual one; it is due to the 
fact that the Buddhists, when refuting any doctrine about the existence of a soul, 
almost always refer to the classification of all the elements of conditioned existence 
into the five Skandhas. If there is a soul, either it must be identical with one of 
the five, or it must stand in some relation to one of the Skandhbas; in the latter case, 
there are three possibilities: the Atman is the possessor of Piipa etc. (rupavant), 
the Atman is dependent on Ripa (like a servant, bhrtyavat), or the Atman is simply 
in Ripa (like in a vessel, bhajanavat); cf. Mahavyutp., 208, 1-26 (p. 64). Although 
the twentyfold division of Satkayadrsti is the usual one (cf. Divya, p. 46: vimgati- 
cikharasamudgatam satkayadrstigatlam, to be split up by the vajra of Knowledge), 
the twenty categories themselves are not always enumerated in the same way; many 
variants have been discussed by Rahder, La satkayadrsti d’aprés Vibhasa, 8, in Mél. 
chin. et bouddh., I (1931-327), pp. 227 snq. 


206) It seems useless to try to find out what the interpolator meant by the obscure words; 


207) 


as far as one may judge, he did not understand much of the meaning of the Drstis. 
Antagrahadrsti is a fundamental concept of Buddhism, which was always considered the 
Middle Path (madhyama pratipad) between the two extremes of Cacvata and Uccheda, 
and if there is one point in which all forms of Buddhism agree, it is this one. 

If we understand the meaning of these words, which show a very poor knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammar so that the author’s intention could only be guessed at, Mithyadrsti 
is considered to be twofold, although three categories are mentioned, whereas the 
only reasonable division is fourfold (the denial of each of the Four Truths). The 
three categories mentioned in the words following seem to refer to a denial (put 
into the form of questions) of the Margasatya, Duhkhasatya (or Samudayasatya ?) 
and Nirodhasatya respectively. 


“08) The translation is based on the (conjectural) interpretation of the obscure words, 


suggested in note 126 to the Transcription. No translation of the texts inscribed in 
plates ¢ and j is given here; the strophes occurring there have been discussed in 
the Introduction. 
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Iv. GOLD PLATE WITH VAJRA AND SHORT INSCRIPTIONS 


Together with the gold plates discussed as No. II above, another 
gold plate, certainly not belonging to the same series, proved to be in the 
Djakarta Museum after the last war. Its site of discovery as well as the 
way in which it came into the Djakarta Museum are completely unknown. 
The plate is very thin, but considerably larger than the plates discussed 
as No. III; its measurements are 24,5 cm in length and 12 cm in breadth. 
The plate is numbered No. 7862"). 

The vague lines of a vicvavajra are visible on the surface of the plate. 
The contours of the entire central part of the vajra are, however, hidden 
owing to the presence of a two-petalled lotus, which is represented to lie 
upon the vajra. One has the impression that the round forms of the lotus 
were engraved by means of a sharp-pointed metal instrument, whereas 
the straight lines of the vajra must have been hammered in afterwards 2). 
In the heart of the lotus and in its two petals, some short inscriptions 
are visible. The inscription in the heart of the lotus runs longitudinally, 
whereas the two inscriptions in its petals run latitudinally and in such 
a way that if the inscription in the upper petal is placed to be read in 
the usual way, that in the lower petal is turned upside down and conversely. 
In addition, a few aksaras are visible outside the lotus contours, but still 
within the vajra. 

The aksaras are written in a form of Nagari which gives the impression 
of being rather late. Since the line to which the aksaras proper are attached 
proves to be verfectly closed, there is no doubt that the plate belongs to 
a ccnsiderabiy later period than, for instance, the Kalasan and Kélura‘: 
inscriptions from Central Java dated 778 and 782 A.D. respectively. The 
form of the aksaras resembles much more the Nagari type used in the 
inscriptions on images of Tjandi Djago (13th century A.D.?), but the ma- 
terials for comparison are too scarce to assign the plate to a definite period. 


1) There are some indications that this plate is connected with the set discussed in 
No. III in some way or other. As a matter of fact, Nos. III and IV are the only 
gold plates suddenly found in the Museum after the Japanese occupation, which 
is also the reason why they got subsequent numbers. They may have been brought 
by the same man and this might be a hint to a common place (or region) of origin. 
The suggestion to be made at the end of the discussion of this gold plate might 
therefore be indirectly of some importance with a view to the problems connected 
with the origin of No. ITI. Although the above is extremely vague, it might give a 
hint in what direction further data could possibly be iooked for. 

2) This difference in technique clearly appears from an examination of the reverse. 
There, we see only the ‘negative’ of the vajra lines and of the aksaras, but not the 
slightest traces of the lotus. It is obvious that hammering should necessarily leave 
pronounced traces in the reverse of the plate, whereas engraving by a sharp needle 
would not. Presumably, the lotus was engraved first; thereupon, the contours of the 
vigvavajra. were hammered in and, finally, the aksaras were expressed by the same 


method. 
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The lettering exhibits some abnormal features due to the way in which 
the. plate was inscribed : the aksaras were probably hammered in the plate 
by means of a sharp-edged metal instrument. The consequence is that the 
aksara forms are broken up into a considerable number of small, straight 


strokes. 


Transcription 


a (upper part): 1. him amoghasiddhi / om om 8) 

2.0m om om phat / om phat 
b (centre) : ham aksobhya om om om phat 
c (lower part): him ratnasambhava / om‘) 


Meaning 


The two-petalled lotus lying on the vajra is inscribed with the names 
of three Dhyadnibuddhas and a number of bijaksaras. If one holds the plate 
horizontally facing the East, the Aksobhya inscription is directly in front, 
Amoghasiddhi to the left, and Ratnasambhava to the right hand side. The 
three Jinas are then located in the directions with which they are associated. 
It then becomes evident why the inscriptions were engraved in that parti- 
cular way. 

The two-petalled lotus is undoubtedly a representation of the so-called 
Ajnacakra, one of the six mystical centres in the human body. It is jiocated 
between the two brows and plays an important role in both Buddhistic 
and non-Buddhistic Yoga *). The forms known in Tantrism usually represert 
the caxti Hakini and other mystica: figures tcgether with bijas. Our place 
appears to represent a more archaic and specifically Buddhistic form of the 
cakra - the different parts of the lotus bear only the names of Dhyanibuddhcs 
with bijas. Presumably, the plate as a whole served as a yantra. 

In the Djakarta Museum, there is a very similar plate (No. 785 b), which 
was discovered in the pit of the Stupa ruin at Tandjung Medan, district 
Rau, Western Sumatra. The latter plate was described by Brandes *) and, 
more recently, by Bosch, who assigned the plate to the twelfth century 
A.D.*). There we find a lotus flower, too, inscribed with the names of 


3) The syllables added to the right of the dashes in the transcription are found outside 
the lotus but still within the vajra contours. 

4) After this om, the same aksara was probably repeated twice and followed by a single 
phat; the forms have, however, become very undistinct. 

5) Cf. the drawing reproduced by Pott, Yoga en Yantra (1946), p. 40; description by 
Avalon, The Serpent Power (1933), p. 411, with additions by Pott, op. cit., pp. 39 sqa. 
As to the general meaning of yantras, cf. Pott, op. cit., passim and his Introduction 
to the Tibetan collection of the National Museum of Ethnology, Leiden (1951), 
pp. 31 sqq. 

6) In W. P. Groeneveldt, Catalogus der Archaeologische Verzameling van het Bataviaasch 


Genootschap (1887), p. 224, note 1. 
") Oudh. Versl. 1930, p. 134. 
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Dhyanibuddhas in practically the same type of Nagari script, and also lying 
on a vicvavajra. The main difference from our plate is that in the Tandjung 
Medan yantra the lotus is eight-petalled and inscribed with the names of 
all of the five Dhyanibuddhas*). The similarity of these representations 
is very striking and seems to suggest that the two plates originally belonged 
to a same set of yantras. Unfortunately, the absolute lack of data on the 
origin of our plate excludes any possibility of control. 


Vv. A GOLD PLATE FROM TJANDI PLAOSAN 


During the excavations effected in the Buddhistic temple complex of 
Tjandi Plaosan Lor (Central Java), a plate of gold leaf was discovered 
between two small stiipa structures belonging to the second row of small 
buildings which surround the two main temples; the two stupas are desig- 
nated as Il, 21 and 22'). The plate measures 20,2 cm in length and 2,2 cm 
in breadth; eight folds are visible, so that, originally, the plate must have 
been folded into nine. 

The plate is inscribed with four lines of script ; the fourth line, however, 
is not continued up to the end, but finishes at about a quarter of the line. 
The aksaras were rather superficially engraved; they are rather cursive 
and not capable of being dated within a short period. Obviously, the engraver 
met with considerable difficulties to execute the aksara forms with the 
means at his disposal. Technical reasons account for the strange forms of 
some of the aksaras ; thus, the va is exoressed by a small equilateral triangle. 

The inscription, entirely written in Sanskrit, gives the text of a dharani. 
After an invocation addressed to the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sanugha, 
the text of the dharani prover is infroduced by tadyathdé, a word well-known 
from Buddhist Sanskrit 2). The text ends in the aksara pha five times, fol- 


lowed by svaha. 


8) This yantra, too, has Aksobhya as its central figure. The transcript added by Braudes 
to his description mentioned in note 6 is not quite correct: there seems no doubt 
that the word preceding the names of each of the Dhyanibuddhas is hum, not Ayang 
as Brandes presumed. — The eight-petalled lotus might be the representation of 
the Anandakandapadma; cf. Pott, Yoga en Yantra, pp. 16 sqq. Two of the internal 
padmas are clearly alluded to in the Plaosan inscription (infra, No. VII), viz. the 
Anandakandapadma in strophe 13 c (hrdayaniraja) and the Sahasrarapadma, the 
thousand-petalled mind-lotus in strophe 8 d (dhibhuridalayojacnah>). These loci 
will be discussed in the introduction to No. VII below. 

1) Oudh. Versl., 1948, p. 30; cf. also ibid., p. 28, the situation sketch. The numbers 
assigned to the smali temples are based upon the same principles as those indicated 
in Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 116 sq., i.e. the inner row is designated by I, whereas 
the second and third rows from the centre of the complex are denoted by II and III. 
The Arabic ciphers indicate the running number, starting from the South-Western corner. 

2) Tadyatha is frequently used in Buddhist Sanskrit not only at the beginning of dharanis, 
but also as an introduction to an analysis of something more general (corresponding 
to our ,,viz.”). Cf. Cowell and Neill, The Divyavadana (1886), Index, p. 680, who 


compare Pali seyyatha. 
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The text belongs to the simpler sorts of dharanis without the frequent 
meaningless, we should rather say mystic, syllables. Its most characteristic 
feature is the frequent occurrence of derivatives of the root cudh in dif- 
ferent forms, all conveying the idea of purification ; such derivatives occur 
no less than eleven times in our short text. Among these, we note the 
compounds pdpdvaranavicodhani (line 1/2 and karmmavaranavicodhani (line 
2): purification from the obstructions which are either evil or karman ). 

In view of the above, the dhdrani was probably considered a means of 
purification from the obstructions on the Marga. The exact name is not 
mentioned in the text; it probably was Sarvdvaranavicodhani-nama-dharani 


or something very similar. 
The text seems unknown from other sources. A text named 


Sarvakarmavaranavicodhani-nama-dharani, mentioned in the catalogue of 
the Mdo-man of the Tibetan collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris *) proved to be very different according to a reference kindly supplied 
by Professor Filliozat at our request *). Another dhdrani, named Sarvadur- 
gatiparicodhana, shows a closer affinity with our text, but is not identical 


either °), 


Transcription 


1 om‘) namo vuddhaya *) namo dharmmaya namah samghaya tadyatha 
cuddhe vicuddhe codhani vicodhani gaganavicodhani”) cittavigodhani 


pa- 


3) The usual technical term for the former kind is Klecavarana, i.e. the klecas viewed 
as factors which obstruct the Marga. Karmavarana is the production of karman leadirg 
to re-birth, viewed as another kind of oustruction on the Marga; the latter is not 
necessarily due to the effect ur evil actions, since also aklistam ajnanam produces 
karmun. Karmavarana, if opposed to papavarana, might refer especially to those forms 
of subtle ignorance which obstruct the clear intuition of the Truth, and would then 
be closely related to jneyavarana. It is almost impossible to draw a clear line of 
separation between the two kinds of avarana: the dharmas which constitute jneyavarana 
(such as pudgalagraha and dharmagraha) are a part of satkayadrsti, which is a kleca; 
cf. especially the references given by De la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, IJ, pp. 566 sqq. 

4) Marcelle Lalou, Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Buddhica, 
2iéme série, No. IV (1931), No. 40 on p. 20. 

“) After a Tibetan introduction, in which it is stated that the dAarani is addressed to 
mi ’khrugs pa (Aksobhya), it begins: // namo ratnatravaya / om kamkani / kamkani / 
rocant rocani / trotani trotani / trasani trasani / pratihana pratihana / sarvakarma- 
paramparani me svana // .... Almost the same text as this quotation in the Bka’ 
*gyur, Rgyud XVII, 1 (Bibl. Nat. tib. 454, fol. 1). 

6) Bibl. Nat. sanskrit 59, fol. 6a 1. 3: om, codhani codhani vicodhani vicodhani sarvapa- 
pavicuddheh sarvakarmalh]varanani vicuddheh svaha; Bibl. Nat. sanskrit 62, no. 25, 
fol. 58a, 1. 3-4: om codhani codhani sarvapapavicodhani guddhe vicuddhe sarvapapa- 
vicuddhe sarvakarmavaranavicuddhe svaha. References by Prof. Filliozat. 

7) Not distinct. 

8) Read buddhaya. 

%) Instead of a na, the plate shows two curves one above the other; it does not however 


seem doubtful that the engraver intended to express a na. This appears from a 
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2. <pa&>varanavicodhani*®) karmmavaranavigodhani viguddhe vicuddhe 
ksine sarvaksine puspe supuspe rajoharane sarvapapa- 

3. vicodhani hare hare sarvavaranani daha daha sarvakarmavaranani paca 
paca sarvasthanagatani +!) padme padmaksi padmavic¢a- 

4. le pha pha pha pha pha svaha 


Translation ?%) 


[1] Om! Homage to the Buddha, Homage to the Dharma, Homage to 
the Samgha. Thus (is the text): 

— Thou who art pure, perfectly pure, a purifier; a perfect purifier, 
a purifier of the atmosphere, a purifier of the mind, [2] a purifier from 
the obstructions of Karman — thou, perfectly pure, perfectly pure, lean, 
perfectly lean, flower-like, perfectly flower-like #*), a remover of passion, 
a purifier from all evil— [3] take away, take away all obstructions ; burn, 
burn all obstructions of Karman; consume, consume (the impurities) gone 
into all the organs (?) !*) — thou who art a Lotus, lotus-eyed, powerful 
in the lotus. 

[4] Pha-pha-pha-pha-pha Svaha. 


VEL A SMALL GOLD PLATE FROM TJANDI IDJO (CENTRAL JAVA) 


A small gold plate, measuring 16 cm in length and 3,5 cm in breadth, 
was discovered in the lowest part of the pit or the main temple of the 
Tjandi Idjo complex, which is situated on a hill at akout 6 km’s distance 
to the south of Prambanan in Central Java. For further particulars, the 
reader is referred to Brandes, who gave a detziled description, together 


comparison with other forms of the na in this plate, such as the fourth aksara from 
the left of line 3, and, more clearly, the fourteenth (the last aksara of sarvavaranani); 
there it appears that the engraver expressed the na by two distinct strokes, and then 
a missformation as that which we have here could easily occur. 

10) The omission of the second pa is easily explained as a haplography. 

11) The ga is not distinct on the plate. The lower side of the aksara seems almost closed. 
Although °gatanit might not be completely satisfactory, it seems difficult to consider 
other possibilities. 

12) No real translation of a text in which the exact wording, or rather, the external 
form is at least as important as the meaning of the words can be given. The translation 
which follows is only an attempt at giving an idea of the text. 

13) Puspe is of course the vocative of the feminine form puspa. The ending in -e is even 
found in Aare hare (line 3), where it replaces the -a of the imperative. 

14) The compound is not perfectly lucid. If the reading is correct, sarvasthanagatani 
should be considered to depend on a term such as malani (cf. Mahavy., 189, No. 132, 
edition by Minaiev-Mironov in Bibl. Buddh., XIII, 1911, p. 57). Sthana is used 
especially to denote the organs of sense and of speech. Cf. Mahavy., 217, 24 (p. 68): 
pancasa sthanesu krtavi samvrttah. 
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with his transcript and translation of the text engraved in it as early as 
1887 1). Since, however, our transcription is rather different from that 
prepared by Brandes in the very beginning of epigraphic studies in Indonesia, 
the inscription will be briefly discussed again. 

The plate is divided into four portions by means of three horizontal lines. 
The upper portion contains seven lines of Old Javanese script. In the second 
portion from above, we see a two-armed figure, to the left of which a single 
aksara is engraved ; to its right, three aksaras, running from the top to the 
bottom, are visible. As Brandes correctly concluded, the three aksaras form 
the name kuvera. It is therefore-certain that the figure is meant to represent 
Kubera, although this identification would not have been suggested by 
the only attribute, viz. a danda in the left hand?). The single aksara to the 
left of the figure was transcribed kham by Brandes, which seems doubtful 
to us, though not impossible; the aksara could be described as an initial 
u preceded by a taling and followed by a danda, the combination used to 
express -o after a consonant ; the anusvara is clear. The whole might represent 
om, but expressed in an unusual way. 

The third portion of the plate is engraved with two sets of four concentric 
circles each. Above the left set, the aksara o is clearly visible ; it is probable, 
though not certain, that an anusvara should be read above the vowel. Above 
the right hand set of circles, we distinguish faint traces of an aksara, which 
should probably be identified om, too. Again, there is a line of writing 
below the two sets of circles, but no certain reading could be made out 
of it. Our conjectural reading is : sévithuccikha, but this does not make sense. 
Possibly, the word represents a vocative of a compound (probably a ba- 
huvrihi) ending in -g¢icha ). 

The main inscription, engraved in the upper portion of the plate, consists 
of thirty syllables. probably to pe considered two groups of fifteen syllables 
each. The text makes the impression of being a sédhana addressed to Kubera. 
Among the epithets, we find viripa, ,,eformed”; the term could well be 
applied to the pot-bellied god. In addition, it agrees with the usual Indian 
etymology of the name Kubera (Kuvera), the literal meaning of which would 
be : ,,a person with a deformed body” *). 


1) Notulen B.G., 25 (1887), pp. 71 sqq. — Brandes’ account was reprinted in an article 
by J. Groneman, Tjandi Idjo nabij Jogjakarta, T. B. G., 32 (1889), pp. 313 sqq. especially 
pp. 327 sqq. Cf. also Krom, Inleiding-, I (1923), pp. 249 sq. 

2) Kubera images known from Buddhist iconography are very different. As to the 
Brahmanic images of the god, cf. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
Vol. II, Pt. II (1916), pp. 535 sq. The description of the two-armed form there given 
resembles the drawing on the plate ; the god should have a mace (gad4) in his right hand. 

3) The syllable transcribed thu is very uncertain. The two first syllables, sav7, do not 
seem doubtful on the plate, but they do not make sense. It is possible that the 
carelessly written ulu above the va should be interpreted as a layar (an r preceding 
a consonant) with a taling (an e vowel after a consonant) to its left. In that case, 
we should read sarve; but the words do not become clearer then. 

4) Cf. Gopinath Rao, Elements, II, Pt. II, p. 533. 
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Among the other epithets we note jatila, which might be connected 
with Kubera’s period of ascetism owing to which he acquired the lordship 
over the riches in the Northern quarter of the universe. The word bhasma, 
ashes”, occurs three times (twice in compounds). The most curious com- 
bination. is padndurangabhasmaja, ,,born out of pale-red ashes”. The term could 
not be connected with any well-known legend about Kubera, but it would 
fit in with the site of discovery of the gold vlate, viz. the temple pit of the 
main building of Tjandi Idjo. Might the compound refer to the resurrection 
from the material remains to the divine form of Kubera? The compound 
bhasmacitta is strange ; it could, however, be connected with the conception 
hére suggested : the now divine being should sometimes think of the mortal 
remains left on earth. This explanation of the text remains, however, con- 
jectural ; perhaps the sidhana may be traced elsewhere in future. 


Transcription 


A. Upper portion: 
1, ja- 
2. - tila nirjata 5) 
3.  bhiisi*) pandura- 
4. ngabhasmaja 
+. bhasmesu bhasma- 
6.  citta nirdoca *) 
7. «. .. 3) viriipa 


B. Middle portion: 


a (to the left of the head of the figure): om ®) 
b. (to the right of the figure, from top to bottom): kuvera 


C. Under portion : | 
a (above the left hand concentric circles): 0?) 
b= (below the latter): savi 14). 


5) The reading of these two words is not doubtful. In nirjata, the little dash expressing 
the r preceding a consonant is attached to the middle horizontal stroke of the ja, 
as we find it more often in inscriptions from Java. The possibility that the little 
dash is meant to express a danda cannot be excluded, but nijata does not seem probable. 

68) The sa (at least if it is a sa) has a curious form; the aksara is almost completely 
closed at its upper side. In a similar way, we find su in line 5. Bhusi, as a vocative 
of bhisin, ,adorned with”, would make sense if we consider nirjata an error for 

nirjata; we then get the compound nirjatabhasi, ,,with ornaments but without jata” (?). 

7) For nirdosa? The wrong spelling makes some reservations necessary. 

8) Probably, deva is written here, but the aksaras are undistinct. 

®) Conjectural reading. We distinguish the initial u preceded by a taling and followed 
by a danda. 

10) The o is certain, but there might be an anusvara over it. 

11) Very uncertain. 
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c (above the right hand concentric circles): ai 1?) 
d (below the latter): .. ¢¢ikha 1%) 


VIL THE PRE-NAGARI INSCRIPTION FROM TJANDI PLAOSAN 


The origin of the stone fragment numbered D. 82 in the Djakarta 
Museum was considered unknown until in 1915, when Bosch succeeded 
in combining several data which made it probable that the fragment was 
discovered in the ruins of Tjandi Plaosan, Central Java'). There, the stone 
was already noticed by Crawfurd 2). Later on, it was incorporated into the 
collection Klaring at Djogjakarta*), from where it was transferred to the 
Djakarta Museum by 1890 +). The inscrintion was briefly discussed by Bosch 
in the introduction to his publication about the Kélurak inscription in 1928 5). 
Recently, I examined a few passages in connection with other Cailendra 
inscriptions °). 

The stone is in a fragmentary state. A large portion in the left hand 
corner is lost and, in addition, the whole upper part and a smaller portion 


12) Or: aim? Cf. note 10 above. 
13) Between the two sets of concentric circles, there is another aksara, which might be thu. 


The meaning of the aksaras in the lower portion of the plate is obscure. They should 
probably be connected in some way or other; if we exclude the two aksaras on 
the top of either set of concentric circles (probably bijaksaras, especially if aim 
should be read instead of af) and connect the remaining ones, the result would be: 
savithuccikhe, which does not resemble anything known. 

1) Oudheidk. Versl., 1915, Bijl. X. pp. 89-91. 

“) Bernet Kempers, Crawfurd’s beschrijving vaa Prambanan in 1816, T.B.G., 83 (1949), 
pp. 177-193; cf. Crawfurd quoted p. 181: ,,About midway between the gates I discovered 
a slab of black stone with an inscription in the Deva Nagari character, much effaced 
and I fear illegible, except in one or two places. The stune is at least a foot thick, and 
as it bears no marks of the application of biows it seems somewhat difficult to 
account for its being broken as it is, unless we suppose that it was placed in an 
elevated situation and fractured in its fall”. 

3) Verbeek, Oudheden (1891), p. 164 (description of the Collection Klaring, No. 3); 
Hoepermans, Hindoe-oudheden van Java, Rapp. Oudh. Comm., 1912, p. 234, who 
stated that according to the informations he had obtained the stone originated from 
Plaosan. In addition, Hoepermans mentions the presence of another fragment of the 
same stone; if Hoepermans’ statement is correct (the fact that Crawfurd, quoted in 
note 2, did not notice a smaller fragment necessitates some reservations), the latter 
fragment must have been lost in rather recent times. 

#) Cf. Notulen B.G., 28 (1890), p. 54 and p. 76. As Bosch, quoted in note 1, pointed 
out, the data about D. 82 had been lost during some time, because they were 
taken to apply to D. 76, a small inscribed stone fragment, which either is lost or, 
more probably, has never arrived at Djakarta. 

5) T.B.G., 68 (1928), pp. 8-13 (palaeographic discussion). A photograph of the stone 
is attached to this article. 

6) Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 12-14, and pp. 103-105. The doubt as to the origin of the 
stone, expressed on p. 105, is not justified in view of the more detailed treatment 
which follows. 
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at the left hand side, extending over the entire height of the stone, are 
missing 7). The part of the stone which is preserved is however considerable 
(undoubtedly, it amounts to far more than half of its size), but is unfortuna- 
tely badly weather-beaten. Only in the right hand lower corner, the state 
of preservation is relatively good; there, the reading does not offer serious 
difficulties. More or less considerable portions of twenty-three lines of script 
are preserved. Although such a fragmentary transcription necessarily remains 
unsatisfactory, there is a still considerable portion of the text left the reading 
of which is sufficiently certain to justify its publication ; this applies especially 
to the latter half of the inscription. The fact of its being composed in metrical 
Sanskrit is a great advantage since it makes some control of the transcription 
possible. 

The type of script is a Pre-Nagari the essential features of which were 
discussed by Bosch 8). Bosch pointed out that the four extant Pre-Nagari 
inscriptions from Central Java, viz. those of Kalasan, Ratubaka, Kélurak 
and Plaosan, represent two distinct types of script. That in which the Kalasan 
and Ratubaka charters are written shows a number of curious features not 
yet found together, at least in that very form, in any Pre-Nagari inscription 
from India). The latter type, that in which the Kélurak and Plaosan 
inscriptions are written, exhibits no real differences from the script used 
by some of the Pala kings in Bengal and Bihar. Whereas the Kalasan and 
Ratubaka charters are written in exactly the same type of script (no difference 
could be discovered), the Kélurak and Pleosan types do not appear to be 
identical, but it soon appears that the differences are not essential in the 
latter case: they are differences in execution rather than in the forms of 
the aksaras themselves. Thus, the height and the breadth of the Plaosan 
aksaras amount to about the double of those of the Kéiurak ones 1°). In 
addition, the latter were executed without muck care; as a matter of fact, 
a considerable number of irregularities may be noticed and there are even 
some obvious lapses 11). Nothing of the kind could be noticed in the Plaosan 


7) The gaps in the text of the inscription amount to about one fifth of the length of 
the entire lines as far as the part broken from the left hand side of the stone is 
concerned; the exact length may be calculated by means of the metre. The lacunae 
in the transcription are almost always considerably longer since, as a rule, only very 
faint traces of the aksaras immediately following the break remained visible on the 
stone. As a matter of fact, it is curious that the state of preservation of the text 
gradually decreases the more one gets near the breaks at the upper and at the left 
hand side. Presumably, the stone was partly hidden in the soil with the left hand 
corner below and had remained in that position for centuries. The explanation given 
by Crawfurd in the last clause of the quotation in note 2 above might be the correct one. 

8) Quoted in note 5 above. 

%) Its most striking feature is the form of the ya after a consonant. Some other important 
details were summarized in Pras. Indon., I, pp. 13 sqq. 

10) The average height of the aksaras in the Plaosan inscription is about 1 cm. In the 
Kélurak inscription, there are considerable differences, but the average is considerably 


lower. 
11) A clear example occurs in strophe 2, where the exact reading on the stone is either 
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inscription. Wherever the aksara forms are well preserved, they prove to 
have been executed with the utmost care. This is an enormous advantage 
for the transcription, since even the smallest details may be relied upon: 
only a part of an aksara, if it is clearly visible, often makes an unambiguous 


identification possible. 
As we noted above, one is inclined to assign the Plaosan inscription 


to a considerably younger date than the Kélurak charter }*). The more care- 
fully written documents are often to be considered younger in date, but 
there are, of course, numerous exceptions. In this case, there are, however, 
several other data which would make us date the Plaosan inscription con- 
siderably later than the Kélurak charter. We shall see in the course of this 
introduction that the form of Buddhism appearing from this text belongs 
to a later stratum of ideas. A more important argument is the relation with 
Tjandi Plaosan, a complex rightly considered to belong to the younger group 
of Central Javanese temples on account of various, mainly technical, con- 
siderations. We now have some idea about the date of Tjandi Plaosan. Some 
of the short inscriptions in the small buildings of the complex mention the 
king Rakai Pikatan, who issued an edict in 850 (No. [IX below), but ceased 
to reign in 856, as will appear from the introduction to No. XI below 3%). 


dhatu, or, more probably dhatta (the -w would be very similar to the second fa), 
whereas it is obvious that dhartum (or dharttum) was intended. In the Kélurak charter, 
there is much confusion between aksaras which resemble each other such as pa, ma, sa 
and ya; there are many examples where a distinct sa was put down although the 
context requires ma. The stone-cutter may have copied an example which was not 
clear everywhere (cf. some typical mistakes of this kind in No. X below, the last 
line of 5). 

12) Cf. Bosch, art. cit. pp. 7 sqq. 

13) Infra No. XI, strophe 9; cf. its transcription and translation, and -he discussion of 
the data in the Introduction. Some note: about the short inscriptions of Plaosan, 
especially the mention of the king Rakai Pikatan (viz. the ‘ascriptions dharmma ¢ri 
mahara‘a rakai pikatan), were given in Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 116 sq. A more 
detailed discussion with the complete number of inscriptions hituerto discovered is 
published in the Report of the Archaeological Service of the Indonesian Republic 
for the years 1951-52. — We add that the Rakai Pikatan has the title Cri Maharaja 
in these inscriptions, whereas he is dencted by ratu in the Perot inscription dated 
850 A.D. For the meaning of the latter term, cf. the discussion in the Introduction 
to No. IX below; if the conclusion to which we arrive there is correct, we have a 
definite proof that the short Plaosan inscriptions must be dated after Asadha 859, 
whereas the terminus ad quem is Margacirsa 856, the year in which the Rakai Pikatan 
is succeeded by the Rakai Kayuwani. The Pre-Nagari inscription does not seem to 
contain a word about the smail temples surrounding the main buildings of the Plaosan 
complex, which might be a, necessarily weak, argument in favour of the supposition 
that the small temples were constructed after the Pre-Nagari inscription. On the 
other hand, the wording of some passages in the Plaosan inscription to be examined 
in the course of this Introduction make it almost certain that our text does not 
refer to the original foundation. If the above is correct, we have to assume at least 
three different stages in the construction of the Plaosan complex: an old foundation 
presumably alluded to in the former part of the Pre-Nagari inscription, the erection 
of an image together with the construction of new buildings and the carving of relief 
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If the above data may be relied upon (none of the above arguments is really 
decisive), the most probable date of the Plaosan inscription would be before 
the middle of the 9th century A.D. Unfortunately, neither a definite date, 
nor even the name of the reigning king could be traced in the text of the 
inscription. 

As far as this text is preserved, it is entirely composed in Sanskrit 
verse. The language is correct ; no grammatical or orthographic errors could 
be noticed and one gets the impression that the author of the epigraph pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the language. The strophes run remarkably 


well and might even have some poetical merit. 
The choice of the metres is remarkable. Most of the first part of the 


inscription (up to line 12) seems to be composed in Arya metre, but uncertain 
reading makes it impossible to separate the strophes. The Arya strophes 
-seem to alternate with some strophes in the Malini metre in lines 6 and 7. 
From line 13 on, the reconstruction of the strophes is possible. We then 
have ten stanzas in the Anustubh metre (strophes 1 to 10), seven strophes 
in Drutavilambita (11 to 17) and the two last strophes (18 and 19) in the 
Praharsani (Praharsini) metre. The names of the metres are mentioned in 
the strophes, a custom well-known from handbooks on metrics and even 
from literature 14). Thus, we read the word anustubhi at the end of strophe 10, 
drutavilambita° in 17 d. In the last strophe (19), one would have expected 
to read the word praharsa(i)ni, which is not, however, the case!); the 
term probably occurred at the end of 18 d 46). 


pane's, which appears to be the main subject matter of this inscription, and, finally, 
the ccnstruction of the numerous small buildings between, presumably, 850 and 356. 
It is at least obvious that the history of the construction of the complex is a very 
complicated one. Architecturai analysis and continued excavations, wuich are still going 
on, might perhaps give some precisions. With the materials at our disposal, the most 
probable date of the Plaosan inscription would be the first half of the 9th century A. D. 

14) A good example is Chapter C1V of the Brhatsamhita, in which fifty-six different 
metres are mentioned. 

15) The reason probably is that the word praharsani (or praharsini) could be used at a 
single place in the pada, viz. immediately before the end, so that there remains 
a single syllable left. Since there is only a limited choice of monosyllabics in Sanskrit, 
the difficulty is usually solved by putting the gerundive praharsaniya at the end 
of the pada; cf. matipraharsaniya, Brhats., CIV, 22. The Old Javanese Wréttisancaya 
uses the words praharsini (read: praharsini) twas at the end of strophe 67 (vide Kern, 
Verspr. Geschr., IX, p. 89; cf. also p. 154), but in Old Javanese there are more 
possibilities for monosyllabics. Kern (op. cit., p. 154) notes the difference as to the 
place of the caesura in the Sanskrit and Old Javanese strophes; Old Javanese poets 
seem to use different rules in this respect (there seems to be a facultative caesura 
after the 3rd and the 8th syllables); it is not without interest to note that our poet 
shows the same peculiarities as those stated by Kern (at least, 19 b and c have no 
caesura after the third syllables). It is well-known that Buddhist poetry knows different 
laws, but the Praharsani examples from Acvaghosa (quoted by Johnston in the Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Buddhacarita, p. lxiv) agree with the classical forms. 
The point deserves interest in view of the problem of the poetical tradition followed 
by the Old Javanese poets. 

16) One would have expected the term at the end of strophe 19, but the poet may have 
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The different metres correspond to different portions of the inscription. 
Thus, the Clokas (with at least two vipulas in 1 c and 6 a) 1") give a descript- 
ion of the erection of an image; the Drutavilambita strophes, with their 
anapaestic cadence, lend themselves very well to the vivid descriptions of 
details of a temple in stanzas 11 to 17, and the Praharsani strophes (nomen 
est omen) are well adapted to the two benedictory strophes at the end 
of the text. 

The poet makes a moderate use of the alamkaras. Yamakas are numer- 
ous; cf. prati..prati (separated by one syllable) in 1 d, cranta..¢ranta in 
5 a-b, kana.... kana in 12 a, vara.. vara-vara-vara in 13 b, pratima-pratima 
in 16 d, raja-raja in 19 c, and a few others. Upamads are common, but not 
very striking ; we note ciciraracmirucapravaranvayah in 12 c, and the more 
elaborate simile sugatabhaktibharapranatai(r) in 14 b; in the latter case, 
the burden of bhakti is not of course the real cause why the persons are 
bowed ; the simile is an utpreksa rather than an wpama?>). 

Some of the similes are typically Buddhistic. A good example is 
vicvavaranavaranah in 6 b. Avarana, ,,obstruction, fence, wall, screen”, is 
a well-known technical Buddhist term to denote the obstacles of all kinds 
on the Path leading to Nirvana or Buddha-hood. Its usual division is into 
two groups, viz. kleca and jneya?®): the former are especially the obstacles 
met on the Path leading to Nirvana, the latter, which are of a far more 
subtle nature, are the obstructions which the Bodhisattva encounters on the 
Path leading to Buddha-hood. According to a more complicated division 7°), 
there is one obstacle, viz. the quality of being a Prthagjana (prthagjanatva- 
varana), which prevents most people from ascending the first Bhami of 
the Bodhisattvamarga ; then, there are ten other kinds of Avavana, viz. the 
sorts of obstructions to be met on each of the Bhtimis: those of the first 


preferred not to end the text of a Buddhist inscription in such a display of feeling 
as is necessarily suzgested by the word praharsani; cf. note 94 to the Transcription. 

17) There are two vipulas against eight pathyas, but the numbers are too small to base 
any conclusions on this relation. The vipula of 1 ¢ is a very usual one, that of 
6 a is unusual. 

18) ©. Bothlingk, Dandin’s Poetik (1890), p. 85. 

19) Dharmasamgraha, CXV; edition by Kasawara, Miller and Wenzel in Anecd. Oxon., 
Vol. I, Part V (1885), p. 28, and passim. These two ‘screens’ correspond to the two 
kinds of sambhara to be mentioned in note 98 below: punyasambhara is the equipment 
necessary to ‘leap over’ the screen constituted by the klecas and jnanasambhara is, 
as it were, the weapon by means of which the Bodhisattva overcomes the more subtle 
screen which is jneyavarana. This symbolism may be noticed throughout the bAumtr 
conception of Mahayana. In the Barabudur, the great Javanese monument symbolizing 
these bhumis by its different terraces, the lower bhumis are separated one from the 
other by real walls, making the monument a ,,monde clos”, to quote the term used 
by Paul Mus in his penetrating analysis of Barabudur symbolism (B.E.F.E.O., 32, 1932, 
Troisiéme Partie, pp. 353 sqq.). On the other hand, it seems hardly doubtful that 
the weapons carried by many Bodhisattvas, such as Mafnjucri’s khadga, Vajrapani’s 
vajra, etc., symbolize the means to overcome the different screens. 

20) Cf. De la Vallée Poussin, La Siddhi d’Hiuen Tsang, II (1929), pp. 639 saq. 
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Bhimi must be vanquished to ascend the second Bhimi and so on; those 
of the tenth Bhimi must be eliminated to become a Buddha during 
vajropamasamadhi. The Bodhisattva who succeeds in destroying all kinds 
of obstructions may be compared with an elephant 1). This is one of the 
manifold examples belonging to this group of similes ; some other examples 
such as the Buddha (or Bodhisattva at the highest stage) being compared 
with a cloud from which the soft rain of the Dharma descends will be 
mentioned in the survey of the type of Buddhism below. Most of these 
cases, to be defined rather as riipakas (metaphors) than as similes, have 
become technical terms in Buddhism, although their metaphorical nature 
is never forgotten ; our poet makes a full use of the possibilities that offer 
themselves. 

Since the text is badly damaged, it is not easy to determine its meaning. 
In the survey which follows we limit ourselves to those portions the reading 
and interpretation of which are sufficiently certain to permit conclusions. 

As was briefly noted above, neither the date of the inscription nor 
the name of the reigning king is preserved. There could not, however, be 
any reasonable doubt that this text was issued by one of the Cailendra 
kings in Central Java. The use of the Pre-Nagari scrivt is a strong argument 
in favour of such a surmise, since the only three other extant Pre-Nagari 
documents all belong to the dynasty mentioned. In addition, the text is 
clearly Mahayanic. Finally, the last strophe of the inscription, which will 
be fully discussed below, seems to refer to the founder of the Cailendra 
dynasty. 

The first portion of our text (up to line 12 inclusive) may have contained 
important historical deta, as appears from the relatively smali portions which 
could be deciphered 22). It is uardly possible to make use of tlese isolated 
fragments, the meaning of which might be different if we knew their con- 
texts. One would like to comment on jamvulaksmyah ..... lolakirttya 
vilokinyah ; the reading of jamvu° is certain and that of laksmyah is clearly 
confirmed by the epithet; jamvulaksmi cannot well be interpreted otherwise 
than as a queen originating from India (Jambudvina), but the loss of the 
context necessitates reservations. In line 6, a (third?) pada of a Méalini 
strophe 7%) could be read excent for the last syllable, which may be completed 
without difficulty **); it runs : smaraharavaravarssad—bhijayottungade(vah). 
A royal name may be recognized in the portion after the caesura, viz. 
Bhijayottungadeva. Most of the Cailendra princes known to us, if not all, 
took abhiseka names in which the element tunga or uttunga constitutec 
an important part *°); the name here mentioned is unknown from other 


21) Cf. the note to the translation of this strophe (note 106). 

22) Since the metre cannot be reconstructed, we miss an important means of control. 

23) That it is a third pada seems to follow from the single danda preceding it. 

24) The only point which is uncertain is whether the form is put in the nominative of 
the singular, but this is irrelevant for the discussion following here. 

25) The names known to us are Dharmatungadeva (Ratubaka charter), Samaratunga 
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sources. There is no reason whatever why we should take it to be the 
hame of the reigning king in the time in which the inscription was composed. 
On the contrary, there is a strong indication that this is not the case. The 
royal name is preceded by the epithet smaraharavaravarsad-, meaning 
,causing the rains, which are the boons taking away passion, to descend” **). 
Normally, the effect of rains consists in refreshing those tortured by heat; 
the latter is however a well-known metaphor for the heat of passion (raga, 
kama), which is cooled by that excellent rain which is the exposition of 
the Doctrine. Only Buddhas and Bodhisattvas abiding on the highest stage 
of perfection, which is therefore called Dharmamegha*"’), have acquired 
the complete possession of the forces necessary to that purpose. It is not 
probable that the compound should refer to a Buddha, to whom the simile 
of the Rain of Dharma might refer as well as to a Bodhisattva abiding 
on the 10th stage ; the use of °deva makes such an interpretation jess likely °°). 


Karangténah inscription), Maravijayottungavarman and Sangramavijayottungavarman 
(the Cola charters); cf. Coedés, B.E.F.E.O., 18 (1918), pp. 1-28; cf. Pras. Indon., I, 
pp. 20, 101, 106. The name Sangramadhanamjaya in the Kelurak inscription (ibid., 
p. 102) is not necessarily an exception since the name is not probably complete in 
this form. 

26) Tatpurusa compounds the latter part of which is a participle are not common. Whitney, 
Grammar, § 1273 c, gives a similar compound prasakarmukabibhrat. 

27) Obermiller, Acta Orient., XI (1932), p. 57. Cf. also Mahavy., 31, 10 (p. 14), Dharmas. 
LXIV, No. 10 (p. 14); Siddhi, II, p. 618: ,,.La terre du nuage de Dharma. Le nuage 
qu’est le Mahadharmajnana porte l’eau de tous les biens spirituels (guna); cache le 
dausthulya (les deux Avaranas), comme un nuage cache l’espace; remplit ..... le 
Dharmakaya”. A detailed description in Dacakhumika, chapter X (ed. by WRahder, 
pp. 82-95). Further references ir. De la Vallée Foussin, Siddhi, loc. cit.; Har Dayal, 
The Bodhisattva Doctrine, op. 64 sqq. The Dharmamegh3 stage implies a very elaborate 
symbolism. Thus, the Dharma emanating from the Bodhisativa abiding om that stage 
is compared with rain in as far as it extinguishes desire and suffering, the latter being 
symbolized by fire. Prajnakarameti, commenting upon Bodhic. Av., IX, 167. nctes 
with reference to punyamegha (edition by De la Vallée Poussin, p. 603, lines 10 sq.): 
punyany eva meghah . sarvaduhkhasamtaparticamanasukhopakaranacitalavrstipradanani- 
danatvat, with which cf. duhkhacamanacasanah in strophe 7 d of our inscription. 
In the same strophe quoted from the Bodhic. Av., the notion contrasted to 
punyamegha is duhkhagni, for which the commentator gives the sober explanation 
duhkhany evagnayah. The acts of the Bodhisattva abiding on the Dharmamegha bhimi 
are explained as jatyadiduhkhanalatapapracamana. The rain of the Doctrine does not 
only act as a destroyer of fire (viz. Desire, Trsna, and duhkha, which is narrowly 
associated): just as ordinary rain makes the plants grow, the rain of Dharma makes 
the development of the roots of virtue (kucalamula) possible; cf. the important 
Gandavytha quotation in Crksas., p. 103, lines 1 sq.: dharmameghayugapatpravarsanah 
sarvacukladharmaphalacasyavardhanah. The dharmamegha is not visible on the pheno- 
menal sky, but exists in the transcendental dharmadhatugagana (op. cit., p. 102, line 
15). We think that these references make it possible to understand and connect the 
mutilated strophes in our text. It is well-known that one form of symbolism does 
not exclude another. Whereas here the Bodhisattva extinguishes the burning fire of 
suffering, the same Bodhisattva may be the fire that consumes the impurities that 
are the klecas, the simile suggested by other passages in our text. 

28) On the other hand, the designation by deva is not unusual for Bodhisattvas abiding 
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The interpretation of the quoted passage is strongly confirmed by strophe 
8 of our inscription, where the same metaphor is used in a more elaborate 
form. There, the image is compared with a twilight-cloud (séndhyabhra) from 
which a soft rain (mafjucikara) descends, viz. the discourses (vydhara) 
aiming at saving the creatures **). The dark-grey cloud as seen during 
twilight suggests the monk’s dress (civara) by its colour, as is expressed 
in the strophe. 

The above question whether the description refers to a Buddha or a 
Bodhisattva is capable of being answered more definitely with the help of 
strophe 5. We there read °vodhim (bodhim) esyati, and the use of the future 
excludes the interpretation as a Buddha *°). 

Another elaborate metaphor, interesting from several points of view, 
is contained in strophe 1. There, the image, probably the same as that dealt 
with in the other strophes, is stated to be provided with dharmasambhara, 
the equipment of merits and wisdom necessary for the attainment of Buddha- 
hood. Now, the wording of the first two padas of the strophe suggests that 
there is a close relation between dharmasambharasamita® and naranathabhi- 
samskarabharo at the beginning of the strophe *!). There is a pun on the 
meanings of sambhara and bhara, the former having the technical Buddhist 
connotation of merits and wisdom as the Bodhisattva’s equipment by which 
he is able to proceed from one bhiimi to the next one and, finally, to become 
a Buddha. Such an ‘accumulation of virtuous elements’ (dharmasambhdara) 


on the 10th hhiimi. Thus, in the Dacabhiimika, such Bodhisattvas are equalled with 
Mahadeva as far as the supernatural faculties are concerned. Among the most typical 
' representatives of 10th bhiami Bodhisattvas, Avalokitecvara, Maitreya, Manjucri and 
Samantabhadra, it is Avalokitecvara who shows some vague Caiva affinities, especially 
by his designation by a name ending im -i¢vara. 

29) The exact wording of the beginning of the strophe is open to doubt. The use of 
“para® suggests a simile of crossing the Samsara, which is often compared with an 
ocean, but it is obvious that this would imply quite a different simile than that 
based vpon the rain of the good doctrine. Something which is compared with rain 
could however be used in a simile in which phenomenal existence is compared with 
fire or heat (e.g. the fire of the klecas, klecagni). Probably, our conjectural reading 
of the beginning of strophe 8 is not correct. 

30) In spite of the gaps in the transcript, it seems probable that all the strophes from 
1 to 10 refer to the same image; it seems that the subject of these strophes, which 
are all in the same Anustubh metre, never changes. There is a far greater amount 
of uncertainty about the fragmentary passage in line 6; still, the fact of the same 
simile of the dharmamegha being used both with reference of Bhijayottungadeva in line 
6 and in the elaborate simile of strophe 8 might be an indication that the same statue is 
meant. — On the other hand, we want to stress that the strophes 11 to 17 
inclusive clearly refer to a Buddha whose good influence is shown in a number of 
small scenes; the use of the term nirvrta in 16 c is conclusive since the term could 
never be used with reference to a Bodhisattva. This apparent contradiction might 
be interpreted in two ways. Either the poet considered a Bodhisattva abiding on the 
10th stage perfectly equal to a Buddha, which does not seem probable, or the strophes 
11-17 refer to another image, e.g. one of the twenty Jinas mentioned in strophe 5 c. 

31) For details and references, the reader is referred to note 98 to the Translation below. 
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is something difficult to be expressed in a statue, but it is possible to represent 
the superhuman qualities which are the result of this accumulation by ade- 
quate symbols, viz. by the dress, ornaments and other attributes and 
distinguishing marks of the image. If, therefore, a statue is stated to be 
provided with dharmasambhara, this could only mean that the statue is 
provided with such ornaments etc. that may be considered symbols of the 
presence of the accumulated virtuous elements. Thus, the sword in the 
right hand of Manjucri may be explained as the symbol pointing to the 
Bodhisattva’s perfect mastership in removing all kinds of obstacles on the 
Path — obstacles usually represented as veils or screens (avarana) to be 
cut by the sword of transcendent knowledge (prajnad and jfiadna). The 
burden of kingship” (as we may render narandthabhisamskdrabhara) is 
less difficult to be represented by visible symbols ; such symbols as thrones 
and crowns have this very function. The elaborate metaphor in strophe 
1 leaves no doubt that the relation between dharmasambhdra and nara- 
nathabhisamskara is an intimate one: the two notions are applied to one 
and the same statue. The only acceptable explanation seems to be that 
the statue is provided with manifest royal ornaments (tiara, bracelets, 
niipuras etc.), which are, however, to be considered as many symbols of 
superior qualities acquired on the Marga. It is well-known that Maitreya’s 
kingship in Tusita heavens is not anything else but the retribution of merit 
and wisdom acquired during innumerable former states of existence. 
Especially Paul Mus pointed out the great importance of Maitreya’s coronation 
ceremony for a correct understanding of Buddhist art **). We do not mean, 
of course, that the statue would certainly have been a Maitreya; although 
the ceremony in Tusita heavens may have been the prototype, all the great 
Bodhisattvas abiding on the tenth bhiimi of the Marga may be considered 
transcendent kings, at least in full-developed Mahayana **). 


32) Paul Mus, Et. indiennes et induchinoises, IJ Le buddha paré, B.E.F.E.O., 28 (1928), 
pp. 153-278, especially pp. 267 sqq. Cf. also the same scholar in Barabudur, Cinquiéme 
Partie, Chap. XIIi, Cakyamuni et Mattreya dans le rituel royal, in B.E.F.E.O., 33 
(1933), 1, pp. 830 sqq. 

33) In the most authoritative source on the Bodhisattvabhimis, the Dacabhtmikasitra, 
the tenth stage of the Marga is called both Abhisekabhtimi and Dharmamegha Bhimi. 
The inauguration ceremonies are described in detail in the fifth section (E) of the 
tenth Bhtmi, edition by Rahder, pp. 85 sq. As a consequence of this abhiseka, the 
Bodhisattva becomes a Cakravartin; he only needs a further perfection of the ten 
forces (dacabala) to become a Perfect Buddha. By these royal ceremonies, the Bodhi- 
sattva is installed in the Dharmamegha Bhimi; cf. op. cit., p. 86, lines 8 sq.: sa 
evam abhisikto ’prameyagunajnanavivardhito dharmameghayam bodhisattvabhumau 
pratisthita ity ucyate. As a rule, the combination of the Clouds of Dharma and 
royal inauguration is characteristic of most of the extant descriptions of the tenth 
Bhumi. It is very clearly expressed in the Ratnavali quoted in translation from 
Tibetan by Obermiller, Acta Orient., IX (1931), p. 117, note 5: .,It is (called) so, 
because the rain of the Highest Truth descends upon the saints and the Bodhisattvas 
are consecrated in the light of the Buddha”. These conceptions are undoubtedly very 
important for a correct understanding of Buddhist dynasties since they establish a 
direct link between kingship and the Marga. 
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By combining the above arguments, one might arrive at a plausible 
conjecture as to the identification of the royal name mentioned in line 6 
of our text. The combination of kingship with a Bodhisattva abiding on 
the tenth bhimi completely agrees with what we may conclude about the 
founder of the Cailendra dynasty on account of other data**). It would 
therefore seem probable that Bhijayottungadeva is the abhisekandma of 
that very founder — or, to be more precise, the name attributed to the 
latter by the later Cailendra generations in the ninth century A.D. The 
name has not been traced in other sources. As we have it, it would not 
disagree with the other names of Cailendra kings *°). 

In this connection, we call again attention to the last strophe (19) of 
this inscrivtion °°). As a matter of fact, it is one of the very few strophes 
in this text that could be read from the beginning ta the end; its reading 
is certain except for the three first syllables of pada c 7). This Praharsini 
strophe contains the wish, usual in the records of Mahayana foundations, that 
the punya acquired by the pious deed may serve for the liberation of all 
the creatures °°). In this phase of Buddhism, however, one’s own efforts are 
not sufficient to that purpose; the protection of a Buddha, or rather, of 
a Great Bodhisattva is necessary. Now we see that in the padas c-d of strophe 
19 there is an appeal for protection from those impurities (kleca) which 
are the Wrong Views (drsti), but this appeal is addressed not to one of the 
well-known Great Bodhisattvas, but to the king of the supreme kings of 
Varanara®*) (varanaradhirajaraja). It may be concluded that this supreme 


34) Cf. Pras. Indon., I (1956), p. 174. 
85) Cf. note 25 above. It seems aardly likely to us that the name should be considered 


an authentic one. Revision of official names and titles of ancient kings on the base 
of the titles used in the revisor’, times ‘; only natural. For the artificia’ character 
of some dynasties, cf. Coedés, Etudes Cambodgiennes, XXI, La tradition généalogique 
des premiers rois d’Angkor, in B.E.F.E.O., XXVIII (1928), pp. 124 sqq. Cf. Berg, 
Bidr. 98 (1939), p. 67 (about anachronisms in the titles given in the Pararaton to 
older dignitaries) ard De Graaf, ibid. 109 (1953), pp. 62-82. 

36) Op. cit., p. 104. 

37) For these three syllables, we shall here give a corrected reading, which is not absolutely 
certain but has the great advantage of accounting for the metre. 

38) In the Buddhist texts and inscriptions, we meet with all kinds of variations on this 
theme. Indian inscriptions often show the well-known formula deyadharmo ’yam etc., 
which has not been met with in any Buddhist inscription from Indonesia. The Kalasan 
inscription ends in the curious wish that all people may get acquainted with the 
meaning of Pratityasamutpada (pratityajatarthavibhagavijnah) as a consequence of the 
punya acquired by the foundation. Such passages have sometimes been interpreted 
as a geft of punya; this could hardly be called a sacrifice, since the punya acquired 
by the latter gift necessarily exceeds the amount of punya acquired before. The idea 
is however that the founder pronounces the wish that the foundation may be a bridge 
(setu) or a ladder (sopana) towards the stronghold of liberation (muktipura). 

39) This Varanara should probably be identified with Naravaranagara, the Na-fu-na of 
the Chinese sources, which is the name of the capital of the Fu-nan empire after the 
kings had left VyAdhapura ; cf. Coedés, B.E.F.E.O., XLIII (1943-45), .pp. 3sq. and Pras. 
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king was endowed with powers characteristic of the Bodhisattvas abiding 
on the highest bhiimi*’). Therefore, the last strophe of the inscription is 
very probably an invocation addressed to the same Bhtjayottungadeva, 
conceived of as a Bodhisattva-Cakravartin. If these identifications are correct 
— the mutilated text necessitates some reservations — they supply us with 


40) 


Indon., I (1950), pp. 191 sq. The last line of the Kélurak inscription has the compound 
crisangramadhanamjayanaravarasamskaralavdhagurunamnah, in which the use of nara- 
vara, all but a usual term to denote a king in the only place in the text where the 
official name of the reigning monarch is mentioned, appears to be an unambiguous 
reference to the last Fu-nan capital. Cf. also the important article by Ccedés, La 
tradition généalogique des premiers rois d’Angkor d’aprés les inscriptions de Yacovarman 
et de Rajendravarman, Et, Camb., No. XXI, in B.E.F.E.0O., XXVIII (1928), pp. 124-140; 
Rajendravarman uses the title adhiraja to refer to the kings of Vyadhapura, the 
Fu-nan capital from where the kings retired to Naravara as a consequence of dynastic 
difficulties after the death of Rudravarman (presumably, in the second half of the 
sixth century A.D.; cf. Finot in Mélanges Sylvain Lévi, p. 211, quoted by Coedés 
art. cit., p. 130). Now it is curious that the same term adhiraja, unusual to denote 
kings in inscriptions from Indonesia, is also used in the last strophe of the Plaosan 
inscription to refer to the king of Varanara (= Naravara, as we presumed above); 
the title may therefore have been considered characteristic of the Fu-nan kings. 
It is not less striking that the much discussed inscription B of Ligor, which contains 
the oldest mention of the Cailendra dynasty, begins yo ’sau rajadhirajas, thereby 
using the same title adhiraja again. We think ‘that these data make it very probable 
that Varanara, combined with the adhiraja title, do refer to Fu-nan, viz. to the last 
capital which may have been situated on the Gulf of Siam, possibly in the Northern 
part of the Peninsula, in any case to the South of Vyadhapura, which is probably 
the present Ba Phnom (Coedés, art. cit., p. 130). Already in 1924 (Journ. Gr. Ind. Soc., 
I, pp. 66-70), Cvedés proposed to connect the Cailendra kings of Indonesia: with the 
ancient ru-nan on account of various data which have not lost their weight, although 
chey necessarily remained vague. The loci in the Kelurak ai.d Plaosan inscriptions 
ive it a strong support. An inevitable consequence is that new problems arise as 
soon as one tries to arrive at further precisions. There remains a gap in our data 
between about the middle of the 6th century and the second half of the 8th century 
when the Cailendra dynasty suddenly appeared in the Ligor region and in Central 
Java. We have to conclude that Fu-nan, though no more than a shadow of what it 
was before, continued to exist during about two centuries in Naravaranagara. This 
would not, however, be in conflict with our data, especially in view of a statement 
by I-tsing about in the middle of the dark period. I-tsing (cf. Pelliot, B.E.F.Z.O., 
III, 1903, p. 284) mentions the country Pa-nan, formally called Fu-nan, which is 
sitrated on a month’s sailing distance to the South-West of Campa. The fact of it 
being defined as not a separate island but the South-Eastern corner of Jambidvipa 


points to the Malay Peninsula. In the present state of research, it seems probable 
that a small state in the Northern half of the Peninsula claimed to continue the 


old empire of Fu-nan. It remained one of the numerous small states on the Peninsula 
until, in the eighth century, one of its petty kings made the best of the- changed 
conditions and revived the old empire in narrow associations with Crivijaya, adopting 
the old but not yet forgotten titles of the kings of Naravara. 

Cf. Mahavy., 30, 47: nanadrstyanucayaparyavasthanaklecapracamanakugalah. The title 
of this chapter is given as Bodhisattvanam sutrantanirgatami kanicid gunanamami ; it 
appears however from the first item ekajatipratibadchah that only Bodhisattvas abiding 
in the Dharmameghabhimi are meant. hos, Se ieee 
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further materials about this mysterious king of Varanara, who became the 
founder of the Cailendra dynasty in Central Java. 

The first twelve lines of the text must have contained many other data. 
At least a part of it makes the impression of being a vamedavali, in which 
the excellent qualities of different Cailendra kings and queens are extolled 4"). 
Unfortunately, the text is too mutilated to make any conclusions possible. 

Much more is preserved of the ten Anustubh strophes (1—10) and 
the seven Drutavilambita stanzas (11—17). The former all deal with the 
principal image. The first strophe was already discussed above in connection 
with the identification of the statue. In the third, a very interesting explanat- 
ion of its origin is given. It is stated there that the image had miraculously 
fallen down into the temple (prasadadbhutasambhrastah) owing to its attach- 
ment to the Four Sugatas, but in spite of its fall, it continued to be brilliant 4”). 
This probably means that the temple had been there since some time before 
the date of our inscription ; we also learn that not only the temple buildings 
existed already, but there were images, too, viz. the Four Sugatas, for if 
we understand the meaning of the strophe correctly, the presence of these 
Four Sugatas was the immediate cause of the descent of the marvellous 
image. This interpretation is greatly confirmed by strophe 18 c, where we 
read the words itarakrto ’pi pdlaniyah, applied to the foundation *). These 
words mean: ,,(which) is to be protected also after having been made dif- 
ferent”. As a matter of fact, the protection of a foundation should imply 
that the things are to be left in the condition in which they were before. 
The contrast made by these words could only be understood if we presume 
that the king had made considerable changes in the foundation, but added 
that this fact should not be an excuse for future generations of kings who 
might not be satisfied with the sanctuary. We should then expect some 
mention of the original foundation in the initial part of the text in connection 
with one of the members of the vamedvali. It is therefore quite possible 
that the words priyatamam eva parikhaya pari..... +f) bear upon this original 
foundation. Our poet can hardly state anything without pointing to some 
antithesis. Here, the point is that nobody likes priyaviraha as a rule, but in 


41) The impression of a vamecavali is made especially by the words janayam — babhava 
bhupo bhabhrtam in line 10. In the lines 8 and 9, a queen (or queens) is (are) extolled. 

42) We analyze prasadadbhutasambhrastah as prasadam adbhutena sambhrastah; cf. note 
101 to the Translation. Normally, something would have lost its beauty by failing 
down from unfathomable height. Such kinds of antithesis are very frequent in this 
text; some other examples are treated below. A similar case of an image fallen from 
heaven and erected in a temple occurs in the Karangténah inscription; cf. Pras. Indon., 
I (1950), p. 39. Bosch (Bidr. K.I., 108, 1952, p. 194) rejects the interpretation proposed 
there and refers the simile of the portion of the lunar disc fallen to earth not to 
the image, but to the mandira mentioned at the end of strophe 11 of the text; the 
simile would, however, seem very strange in that case. 

43) For the meaning of kosa, the reader is referred to note 137 to the translation. 

44) Pari- is probably the beginning of one of the numerous words meaning ,,to surround” 


(paridadhati, eétc.). 
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this particular case the temples, though being priyatama are nevertheless 
surrounded by a ditch *°). Then we may presume that the subject matter 
of the strophes 1 to 19 deals with the changes at the occasion of which 
this inscription was made. The most important change was undoubtedly 
the erection of the marvellous image. But there was more. We may interpret 
the compound ratnatrayadcayopetam (strophe 10 a) ,,(the image) provided 
with a Triratna temple”, in such a way that the image is erected in a temple 
dedicated to the Triratna, which had been constructed on its behalf **). 
Seven strophes (11—17) are devoted to sundry details of this **) temple. 
These seven strophes belong to. the most interesting portion of the text 
in its present form. Each of these gives a small but vivid picture of a 
separate detail. The Drutavilambita metre is well adapted to descriptions 
of this kind. Its lively form, which is mainly due to the shortness of the 
padas and the preponderance of breves, suggests the impressions made upon 
the visitors by these details. 

In the first of these strophes (11), we see a number of beautiful women 
before us, anointed with all kinds of scents. Since only the first pada is 
preserved, we remain in the dark about what they are doing. Stronhe 12 is 
very interesting. There, we may represent us a Buddha 4°) who blinds others 
by the incomparable splendour emanating from the cikha — a splendour 
due to a golden lotus hidden there. Here we have a clear allusion to one 
of the interior lotuses (padma) which play a very important role in both 
Brahmanic and Buddhist Yoga. The lotus here mentioned is known as the 
Thousand-petalled one (sahasrérapadma) *°). It is evident that a Buddha 
image cannot have a cikhd, at least if this term is taken in its proper meaning ; 
but this is just the place where the usnisa is found in Buddha images. The 
splendour emanating from the usnisa is often mentioned in the texts °°) 
The blinding splendour of the Buddha is in a striking contrast to his company, 
yrobably Bodhisattvas, characterized by the soft rays of the moon. The Jatter 
are blended by the light issuing from the Buddha; they cannot see wuat 


45) The (poetic) reason why this was done is not clear owing to a lacuna in the text. 

46) Although there is no real proof for the latter statement, the use of °upeta suggests 
that the temple was built for the image. Cf. strophe 3 of the Kalasan inscription 
where it is stated that a (statue) of Taradevi was made, and also a temple for her 
(T.B.G., 68, 1928, p. 58: taradevi krtapi tadbhavanam). 

7) The wording of strophe 10. in which the poet expresses his inability of giving an 
adequate description of the beauties of this image and this temple, is an excellent 
link with the strophes 11 sqq., in which an (inadequate) attempt to mention at 
least some of its adbhutani is made. 

48) This cannot be the image described in strophes 1 to 9, which is not a Buddha image 
if our interpretation especially of strophe 5 is correct. One might presume that the 
Buddha of strophe 12 is sculptured in one of the reliefs of the temple. 

49) Cf. the detailed description by P. H. Pott, Yoga en Yantra, 1946, pp. 20 sqq. and 
p. 39, with numerous references. 

50) Cf. Mahavy., 244, 31-33 (p. 81): usnisavivarantad racmim niccarati / sa ragmim 
niccarya parisphuto ’bhut. 
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they are doing. In the fourth pada, of which only the beginning sakalakhadya- 
is preserved, some accident must have been mentioned with the different 
kinds of food they were carrying; they probably let it drop. We can get 
some idea of the scene: there was probably a Buddha sitting on his throne 
with a number of Bodhisattvas intending to bring him food as a form of 
pija, but when the latter were suddenly in the presence of the Buddha, 
they were frightened by his divine appearance and were unable to keep 
the food in their hands. 

A different scene is described in strophe 13, where however the entire 
first pada is lost. The interpretation of the scene is therefore uncertain ; 
we presume =!) that the poet describes a number of lovers sporting with 
their beloved ones, who find themselves suddenly in the presence of a 
Buddha. This symbol of vairégya makes-the lovers unable to continue with 
what they were doing; all their energy is hence-forward devoted to the 
sublime ideal. The poet expresses this sudden change by stating that 
the Buddha takes their passions out of their heart-lotuses (hrdayaniraja). 
Here, we have another unambiguous reference to one of the interior padmas ; 
it is the heart-lotus, which is known as the dnandakandapadma in Yoga *). 
Here, too, the description is strikingly ‘plastic’: one is more or less able to 
reconstruct the scene which is represented. We have probably a Buddha 
to whom a number of youths pay homage while their beloved ones are on 
the background. If this interpretation is correct, the scene described in 
strophe 13 is closely related to that in strophe 12. In both cases, the super- 
natural power of the Buddha is stressed especially in connection with the 
interior mystical centres. 

_ Strophe 14 is interesting from a historical point of view. Here, we 
-represent us a Buddha temple (jinamandira) worshipped by a group of people, 
bowed by the burden of devotion to the Buddhas. who continuously arrived 
from the Gurjara country. We briefly mentioned this simile in a different 
context ; bhakti is represented here as a burden which makes these people 
humbly pay worship to the temple. It our reading satkriyate is correct, 
the passage refers to the typical forms of worship in later Mahayana, in- 
cluding vandana, ,,praising”, the bringing of scents and ointments (gandhanu- 
lepa), the erection of Buddha images (tathdgatapratimdkarana), etc. °°). 


51) For the details of the interpretation, cf. the notes to the translation of struphe 13. 

52) Cf. Pott, op. cit. pp. 16 sqq. The term usual in Yoga is hrdayapundarika, one of 
‘the most important mystic centres. 

53) These forms of worship, for which satkara and puja are the most usual terms, are 
very well-known from Mahayana; they probably constituted one of the most important 
features of living Buddhism. A systematic account with numerous quotations is given 

- by Cantideva in chapter XVII of the Ciksasamuccaya (under the title Vandananucamsa ; 


cf. the edition by Bendall in Bibl. Buddh., I, 1902, pp. 297-315). For the term satkara, 
cf. ibidem, p. 312, line 5: sarvasatkaraih satkuryuh. Cf. also Bodhicaryavatara, II, 


10 to 30, where we find the bathing of Buddha images (snana, 10-11), the gifts of 
‘; clothing (vastrani, especially civarani, 12-13), of scents, ointments and flowers 
C gandha, anulepa and puspani, 14-15), clouds of incense, foods and drinks (dhupameghah, 
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A very interesting point is the mention of people arriving from the Gurjara 
country. One would especially like to know what kind of people are meant 
here, whether gurus or merchants. We suggested the former alternative in 
a previous publication mainly on account of two considerations: the mention 
of a guru from Gaudidviva (Bengal?) in the Kélurak inscription and the 
possibility of restoring gurubhir at the beginning of pada c **). On the other 
hand, the use of satata at the beginning of the stroohe would suggest a con- 
tinuous coming and going from and to Gurjaradeca, which would agree better 
with commercial than with religious and cultural contacts *°). In any case, 
this passage leaves no doubt of-there having been some regular contact, at 
least during some years, between Java and Gurjaradeca. The latter term is 
unfortunately vague. If we consider the approximate date of our inscription 
(the first half or the middle of the ninth century A.D.), the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire of Kanauj, though not the only possibility, would seem the most 
probable conjecture **). 

The next strophe (15) gives a vivid picture related with that described 
in strophes 13 and 14. Some distinguished peonle bearing countless or- 
naments were just on the point of revealing their feelings to their beloved 
ones, but it was just in time that they saw a Buddha image; the sublime ma- 
jesty of the Perfect Being devoid of passion withheld them from ceding to that 
temptation 57). The word kvacid, with which this stroohe begins, underlines 
that a different scene is described in each of these strophes. 

The two last strophes in the Drutavilambita metre (16 and 17) give an 
explanation of the wonderful influence of the Buddha image expressed in 
the little scenes which precede. The Buddha, although perfect, is not irritated 
at those who are not accomplished and adhere to different views ; He aims at 
rescuing the entire world. Since He is liberated from nhenomenal existence 
(nirvrta), He must use special means to that purydose, viz. images which are 
incomparable in destroying worldly existence °°). At last, the wish is pronoun- 
ced that by these means those obscured by the thick veil of ignorance may 


obtain Deliverance. 
It thus appears that the meaning of the scenes is not obscure as a rule. 


bhojyani, khadyani, pevani, 16; this use of khadya confirms the interpretation of 


strophe 12 suggested above), etc. 

54) Cf. Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 104 sq. 

55) At present, we are certain of the reading of these three short syllables which were 
left open in the survey mentioned in note 54. 

56) Cf. De la Vallée Poussin, Dynasties et Histoire de l’Inde in Histoire du Monde, 
Tome VI (1935), pp. 118 sqq. In this period, there are several Gurjara dynasties 
reigning in different parts of India, but it seems very doubtful whether in such 
cases the designation by Gurjaradeca could be used. The term might well have been 
used for designating the country irrespective of the reigning dynasty; in that case, 
the present country of Gujerat would be the most probable conjecture. 

57) The last pada is mutilated, but the meaning of the strophe as a whole does not seem 
doubtful. There is something about the arrows of Love which do not attain their aim, 

58) The latter are therefore compared with amrta; cf. the notes to the Translation. 


eweé 
as 
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It is however very difficult to arrive at any conclusion about the way in 
which they were represented. Was there a Buddha image in each of the 
reliefs representing these scenes? This is possible, but not necessary at all. 
One could also suppose that the Buddha image was erected in the temple 
chamber, whereas the different scenes were represented on its walls in the 
form of reliefs. In that case, all the figures in these reliefs would be directed 
towards the image and depicted in various forms of devotion. It is well-known 
that a number of scenes is represented in relief in the two side chambers of 
each of the two central buildings of Tjandi Plaosan *°). The place where these 
reliefs are found agrees with that we conjecturally concluded about the des- 
criptions in our text, but this is almost as far as the correspondence goes, 
unless a further comparison might reveal further points of agreement ®). 
Something more may be stated about the form of Buddhism appearing 
from the inscription. Alréady a superficial examination shows that the text 
belongs to a fully developed form of Buddhism, in which bhakti and differ- 


59) Description by Krom, Inleiding?, IJ, pp. 11 sq. Photographs Din. Purb., Nos. 2117-2123. 

60) If the second interpretation of the way in which the sculptor may have represented 
the scenes described in the text is correct, we expect to find only the effect of the 
influence of the Buddha expressed there, ie. different categories of people in attitudes 
of devotion. Then, the only other point which is essential is that the different groups 
should be clearly characterized as those mentioned in the inscription. If we look ait 
the scenes from this point of view, we could note some points of agreement with the text. 
Thus, the relief representing two men bearing many ornaments and seated in anjali 
attitude, each with his servant (cf. Krom, Inleiding’, II, p. 113; it is one of the reliefs 
in the Southern chamber of the Southern Vihara) could correspond to the description 
in strophe 15. The obvious point of disag:eement, viz. only two princes ir the relief, 
but a plural, not a dual, in the inscription, is hardly relevant: the sculptor who had 
to represent ‘princes’ leavirg their worldly occupations to pay l.omage to the Buddha 
would have limited their number to two of them, eech accompanied by an attendant to 
show their rank, because their was not sufficient room to represent more princes. — 
In the same chamber, there is a scene representing two high clerical dignitaries ; 
one of these is distinguished by a rather strange headgear for which Krom very 
conjecturally proposed that it denuted the official head of the Caiva clergy (op. cit., 
II, p. 13). There would, however, be another possible interpretation of the two digni- 
taries, viz. that one of the high monks is a high Buddhist dignitary at the Cailendra 
court, whereas the other, who is marked by the peculiar headdress, is a ‘colleague’ 
from abroad. In that case, one is inclined to connect the representation with the 
gurus from the Gurjara country in strophe 14. These gurus would have been the 
guests of the Javanese court; when they went to the temple to pay homage, they 
would not go there by themselves but in the company of their hosts, viz. the 
Buddhist priests of the Cailendra court. Here again, the sculptor, who had cnly 
limited space at his disposal, and was, moreover, forced to express the high rank 
of the dignitaries by attributing them attendants, could represent only one Javanese 
and one Gurjara dignitary. Everything depends on whether the remarkable headdress 
could be brought into connection with Gujarat. Speciai attention is drawn to this 
point since it might be the only case in which the correctness of our conjectural 
relation between the strophes 11-17 and the smali scenes represented in Tjandi 
Plaosan could be controlled. In all the other cases, as far as we can see, either the 
strophes in the inscription or the representations in the temple are too mutilated to 
make any identification possible. 
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ent forms of pija are the outstanding features. A more peculiar feature is 
the reference to at least one, and probably more, of the internal padmas, 
which are characteristic of Yoga and of other systems which underwent 
strong Yoga influences. It is very doubtful whether we could characterize this 
type of Mahayana as Tantric; it mainly depends on how one likes to define 
Tantrism. If one associates the latter with the preponderance of vajra and 
mantra practices, together with the five makdras, and all of these elements 
as an essential part of the Marga, then it is obvious that the type of Mahayana 
exhibited by the Plaosan inscription is not Tantric; on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that a broader-use of the term is easily misleading. It is 
not impossible to give a Tantric explanation of at least one passage in our 
inscription. Thus, the images which are incomparable in destroying worldly 
existence (16 d) might easily suggest various Tantric rites in which these 
images are used to obtain Deliverance or the transcendent powers of the 
Tathagata. But this interpretation of the pada is not confirmed by the context. 
Its meaning probably is that the Buddha is in the unutterable (anabhilapya) 
state of Nirvana (nirvrta); in order to save mankind, he cannot act in this 
incomprehensible state but has to use his power of Nirmana. To deliver the 
creatures from death and suffering, he has his own updyas equal to amrta. 
These updyas are the images in the temple(s); they reveal the perfect tran- 
quillity of those liberated from the Samsara and their influence makes itself 
felt in all these different scenes. The effect of the image is expressed by a 
metaphor of a type which is very common in all Mahayana “!). These me- 
taphors are based on a symbolism which vrobably was inherent in Buddhism 
from its very origin, though only the Mahayana sources inform us about its 
full extent. Quite a few metaphors have completely lost their original fresh- 
ness and became loci communes or, even worse. technical terms. An inte- 
resting aspect of the symbolism which is at their base is that transcendent 
reality, which is not susceptible of being expressed by words, is described 
by means of the same metaphors which are used to denote phenomenal 
reality. If phenomenal existence is compared with a tree sprung from the 
seed which is Defiled Consciousness and producing fruits the nature of which 
is suffering, also trancendent existence is a tree, but a very different one: 
its seed is Bodhicitta ®*) and its fruits are the unexpressible joys of Nirva- 
na ®}, Phenomenal existence is an ocean on which the ignorant creatures 


61) Cf. Bodhic. Av., I, 10: agucipratimam imam grhitva jinaratnapratimam karoty anargham 
with reference to the acquisition of Bodhicitta. 

62) The comparison between citta (vijnana) and the seed (bija) is a very common one; 
cf. supra, No. III, d— A — 6 to 8. The Vijnanavadins (Siddhi, I, pp. 94 sqq.) distinguish 
the concept of alayavijnana, which contains all the seeds (sarvabija) from the six 
streams of pravrttivijnana (cf. also Siddhi, I, pp. 433 sqq.) and the Manas. Bodhicitta 
is the corresponding pure seed, often compared with a gem (e.g., Bodhic. Av., I, 11); 
it is the first simile in the Gandavyitha quotation, Crksas., p. 5, line 20: bodhicittam 
hif...... bijabhitam sarvabuddhadharmanam. 

63) This simile is used e.g. the Kélurak inscription, strophe 11, the first word of which 
we read bodhicittamulah. 
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roam about without finding their way to the other shore **), but also 
transcendent existence is an ocean itself, the ocean of the immeasurable 
qualities (guna) of the Tathagata ©). The relations between phenomenal and 
transcendent existence are clearly exvoressed only in the Vijiianavadin 
system; in the process called dcrayaparavrtti, the mundane elements of exis- 
tence develov into as many transcendent qualities of the Dharmakaya of 
the Buddha *). 

In the transcription which follows only the first twelve lines (and the 
beginning of line 13; we already noted that the numbering of the lines is 
conjectural) have been rendered as if it were.a prose text. From line 13 on, 
the form of the metres and the length of the lacunae could be determined 
with certainty. From there on, we start counting the strophes. Only these 
nineteen strophes are given in translation below (as far as the lacunae ailow 
it) ; up to line 13, we inserted occasional interpretations of the passages ca- 
pable of translation in the notes to the Transcription; we are fully aware 
of the fact that such isolated interpretations necessarily remain conjectural. 


Transcription ®) 


el eee vijarakadyavibham=vibhati gunavibhamalaputrajananam *) yais= 
tarunavala- 
Gil aeiees svaparahitagunasya_sva...... advitiyam / smaraharavaravarssad= 


bhiijayottungade- *) 

64) The simile of the bhavarnava needs no comment, In that case, Bodhicitta is compared 
with a fish-hook (badica) used to lift the drowning creatures. Cf. the Gandavytha 
quotation mentioned in note 62, p. 6, lines 5 sq.: badisabhutam samsarajalacarabhyud- 
dharanataya. 

65) Thus, one of the names of the Buddha is Gunasagara (Mahavy., I, 3C; ed. by Minaiev- 
Mir-nov, p. 1). These transcendent qualities are acquired during the Marga and the 
higher Bodhisattvas, too, are in the possession of a great number of them. Cf. the same 
epithet applied to Bodhisattvas in Bodhicarvyavatara, II, 1 d: buddhatrmejanam ca 
Eunodadhinam. 

66) Cf. the Siddhi translation by De la Vallée Poussin, II, pp. 661-667 and 681-692. Thus, 
the four (lokottara) jnanas of the Buddhas are due to the paravrtti of the eight 
vijnanas. Detailed references are given by Friedmann in note 85 to p. 70 of his translation 
of the Madhyantavibhagatika (1937). Cf. also the very important analysis by Paul 
Mus, Barabudur, Siziéme Partie, Chapitre VIII, B.E.F.E.O., XXXIV (1934), pp. 260-276. 

67) Up to line 13 of our transcription, the reading is too fragmentary and too uncertain 
to make the reconstitution of the metres possible. One has the clear impression that 
most of this portion is composed in the Arya metre, or in one of the other metres 
belonging to this group, such as Giti. In view of this uncertainty, the first portion of 
the text has been rendered as if it were prose in this transcription; only from line 
13 on, transcription in strophes is possible. Above the first line given in transcription 
here, some definite traces of four lines of script are still visible on the stone; there- 
fore, the first line transcribed is numbered 5. The true number may have been higher. 

68) The italics are very uncertain. 

69) The transcribed portion of this line seems sufficiently certain. We take the metre to 
be Malini; this may also be the case with line 7. If this presumption is correct, there 
are a few Malini strophes betweenthe Aryas. Line 6 has been briefly discussed in the 


Introduction. 
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[ 7] ............sangam /......ti7) kucalarage yag=ca vrddhim=vibhartti ™) 


// cara- 
CB cstiasanceies: .... jamvulaksmyah 7)/ ......... lolakirttya vilokinyah 7) // sa- 
[oS] cpsussteeesics satatarthakarini varada / ............... bharyya“) tareva 
virajati // gatina kucala- 
ls peewee eee hjabhrto ............ stapadasatkayam “) // janayam=vabhiva 


bhiiyo ™) bhibhrtam=adyastahastaneam // 
Bese ..... Sajjanataditkulicabhrt—kulecacaranac=—ca...... h / valamala **) 


70) The word preceding kucalarage might well be jayati, which would agree with the 
Malini metre. 

71) The last word, which presumably represents a not unusual orthography for bibharti, 
is uncertain. We have no examples of the combination vrddhim bibharti, which could 
however be understood in view of usual combinations such as phalam bibharti, 

72) The words given in transcription seem certain and make sense. The uncertainty about 
the metre makes however some reservations necessary. If it is a Malini strophe, which 
seems to be the case, then there would be a syllable too much at the end of the 
strophe; this is not however the only possibility. : 

73) Only those words the reading of which appears to be beyond reasonable doubt have 
been given in the transcription of this line. Here, again, the metre gives the impression 
of being an Arya, but an amphibrachys in the antepenultima cannot be correct. If this 
transcription may nevertheless be relied upon, it is probable that the epithets in 
line 9, presumably depending on bharyya, refer to the same queen (?) to whom the 
genitives in line 8 apply. Cf. the Introduction. 

T4) Here, the metre is undoubtedly Arya. The meaning of this passage is completely obscure 
to us; astapadasatkayam does not make sense, unless it could mean something like 
astangasatkayam; but even then, the compound would not be lucid. Presumably, there 
is a pun with astahastancam at the end of the line 10, but this does not mean anything 
to us. Instead of °nyam, ngam is also possible, but we cannot see how tliat would 
render the text more satisfactory. 

75) Instead of bhuyo, the possibility of bhapo cannot be excluded; che latter reading might 
be more satisfactory for the meaning of the strophe, which could then be rendered 
by: ,hhe, the protector of the earth, Legot an Earth-bearer whose body (?) has at 
present eight arms (?)”. If the reading may be relied upon, we are able to conclude 
that (a) the text gives a kind of vamcavai of a dynasty of kings (a point which is 
hardly doubtful in view of the reading of janayam babhiva which is certain), and (b) 
the king mentioned in the genealogy is ,at present” (adya) eight-armed. The choice 
among eight-armed divine powers in the Buddhist pantheon is limited; an eight-armed 
form of Manjucri, called Vagicvara Dharmadhatu, is known from iconography (Bhat- 
tacharya, pp. 18 sq.). In view of the uncertain reading, this interpretation is however 
given with reservations. 

76) The portion of this line capable of being rendered in the transcription appears to be 


a@ part of an Arya. The words sajjanataditkulicabhrt—kulecacaranagc= are clear by 
themselves and could be translated: ,,hholding the vajra which (emits) lightning to the 


good, being a refuge for the chief of his race”. The text presumable suggests a Vajra- 
pani image, whose vajra is considered the symbol of the powerful fire that burns the 
impurities of those good men (sajjana) who have attained a high state of perfection. 
At the same time, the vajra-bearing Bodhisattva is represented as the protector of the 
kulega, who could only be a Buddha. The conception of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas as a 
family (gotra) is a common one in Mahayana; the Buddha is then designated by 
epithets such as pita bodhisattvanam (Mahavy., 19, 35, ed. by Minaiev-Mironov, p. 7), 
the Bodhisattvas as buddhasuta or a synonym. If this interpretation is correct, we re- 
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D127) Saeetons takalolatphalotpalalabhrtah 7) / priyatamam—eva parikhaya 


ASI waspeutngeenteaaniees jinasutah // *) 


Naranathabhisamskarabharo vibhati bhasvarah / 
Dharmmasambharasamitapratimaprati [14]_0-9 VY  // 1 // 8%) 
NY AY XY NY LY ww ard / 


ee LY TY OT AL — NCR —— 


YVYY VT ____Y\ _ nirajan=varayanagan §') // 2 // 


TT LN Se  eRERROTR carebrenmeiil 


“Ym hsva “w yava — catussugatasangatah / **) 
Prasadadbhutasambhrastah kim=—bhati tadrcac=ciram // 3 // 


Bhabhrd=iva vi [15] __-§-§ ~ YwWYWwvoi_voY/ 
Ses “ “ranah papabha ~ nah // 4 //*) 


NI ace ts eee ween 
Sambhavabhramanacrantavicrantavodhim=esyati / 
Vimgatiha viradjante jind jinasutanvitah // 5 // 
Analpajanmopajitya vicvavaranavaranah / 
[16] Ss YYwYy Se Se ee I Oy 


sesame arcs i, eae rm 


Ne a Oa 2 VS wWwwYwYwY wo Rig oe 


tee ai i aS fea ne Na a a A LL NEE seanRRS 


wWéMYM TU ___™ duhkhacamanacasanah // 7 //*) 


Aaemmeameerannihiy — sesummimenamanias — “mpsamussemenines 


Gahanaparacasarthavyaharamafijucikarah / >) 
Caracivarasandhyabhradhibhitridalayoja[f17|<nah> // 8 // 


present us a Buddha accompanied on one side by a Vajrapani; in that case, one is 
inclined to suppose that the second pada, only the begirning of which could be de- 
cipherec, refers to the Buddha’s other divine companion, usually Lokecvara. 

77) Here, too, we have a part of an Arya; we may translate: ,,the bees of the Llue lotus(es) 
with swinging fruits ...... *; cf. the next note. 

78) The second pada deals with something very dear (priyatama) which for that very 
reason (this might have been expressed by eva) was surrounded (pari° is probably the 
beginning of one of tke numerous words meaning ,,to surround”, such as pari-dha) 
by a ditch (partkha). If we try to establish a relation between the preceding part of 
the strophe and these words, we might conclude that the bees (alabhrt) are attracted 
by the scent of the blue lotuses (utpala), probably those carried by Bodhisattvas such 
as Manjucri (?); the bees are not of course held back by the ditch protecting the 
foundation where the Bodhisattvas are placed. 

79) From here on, the metre is capable of being re-established. We therefore transcribe the 
following portion in strophes; since the length of the lacunae is known, the interpre- 
tation (and also the reading) becomes far less uncertain. 

80) The preserved portion of this cloka is perfectly clear. For the three last syllables, 
we propose -modayah, which would be in keeping with the simile. 

81) Although the third pada is still preserved on the stone, its reading is very uncertain. 

82) The reading seems to be certain, except for the first pada, where some of the aksaras 
are badly mutilated. For a conjectural reading, cf. the notes to the translation. 

83) The reading of the last syllables is very uncertain. The penultima might be a dha, 
but then the preceding syllable cannot be bha. 

84) The reading of the third pada, which is preserved on the stone, is too uncertain to 
be given here. 

85) The reading of the first three syllables of this cloka is uncertain. Gahana is not 
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YY VY YVM OC __UY Ss 


Nee peta es Goce ata —ae ONE ee | MO 


“  ksanartham=vidiyate // 9 // **) 


NF esr bee eee 


Ratnatrayacayopetam samastagunaratnabham / 
Kagcin=na vaktucakto vas=tatpunyayam—=anustubhi // 10 // 


Vividhagandhasudigdhavara[ 18 |}<nganah> **) 


SF SRF ee IONS NRF ee RSI 
INORG BF ie NES ce BF 
RF ee BF ees Ne : ate) J / 11. 


Kanakakokanadodaravisphurad- 


ruciradipacikhakrtatamasah / 


Ciciraracmirucapravaranvayah 


sakalakhadya[19] VU VY ew _ 8) // 12 // 


Nf NF ON oe NF NN es NY NY a NI ee 


pravarasamvaravaravaranganah / 


Hrdayanirajasandrarasantaram 


harati kamijanasya samantatah // 13 // 


Satatagurjaradecasamagatais— 
sugatabhaktibharapranatai[20] C / 

No NF ONG ee NN nee NN ee (NA neces 

www _ tkriyate®) jinamandiram // 14 // 


Kvacid=asankhyacikhamanibhusanah 


pranayiniprakatikrtamanmathah / 


Sugatavimvavilokananirjita- 


smaracarakucalah cal 21] ~ — —_ //15// 


NH NY NY WH WY AY OW NY NY LU NY 


vigatarosadrco ’ntaradrstisu / 


Sakalaiokam—csav—api nirvrto 


86) 
87) 


88) 
89) 
90) 


bhavabhidapratimapratimamrtaih ’/ 16 // 


satisfactory, since the context requires a word meaning ‘fire’ (Buddhist teaching is 
often compared with a soft rain. which calms the fire of passion). Dahana is impossible 
from a palaeographic point of view; in addition, we should rather expect some cem- 
pound like kiecagni. 


The reading is rather uncertain. 
The completion is uncertain, but a word meaning ‘women’ seems to be required by 


the context. 

The preceding syllable might be di. 

For a conjectural reconstitution, cf. the translation. 

If the ligature tkri is correctly transcribed, the preceding aksara. was probably a sa 
(satkriyate). Then there still remain three short syllables at the beginning of pada 
c, for which the adverb sapadi is suggested. The possibilities for reconstituting three 
short syllables preceding a verbal form are rather limited. 
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Vahulamohamahatimiravrto 


be a Ol o> 


jinavad=astinirodha[22] W —. ~ —_ *’) / 
Bo, OM ec ed ae ees “Ne es 


drutavilambitasadhanavanditah °*) // 17 // 


Samsaravanicaratan—na dharmato ’nya- 


jantanam=varacaranam trigarmmadhiraih / 


Koso ’sav=itarakrto ’pi palaniya- a3) 


(239) tee Ss es __<praharsaniyah> *) // 18 // 


Krtvemam cacadharavimvaguddham=apam— 


yat=punyam=bhajatu jano jinakramasya / 


Asman—raksa varanaradhirajaraja °°) 


drstiklegam=api jana na ragabaddhah // 19 // 


81) 


92) 


93) 


94) 


95) 


Pada b might be completed to jinavad—astinirodha(m=avapnuyat). Here the context 
requires a verbal form, preferably in the optative, for the opposition between fimira 
and nirodha makes it probable that a wish should have been expressed here. 

The reading of pada d would have been very doubtful, if on account of a comparison 
with pada d of strophe 10 there was not a very strong reason to presume that the 
name of the metre of these strophes should have been mentioned hezce. 

The reading of these three padas is sufficiently certain. The line ends in palaniya; the 
latter should not probably be reconstituted as palantyah; for in that case the final 
visarga could have easily been placed on line 22. Presumably, this word ended in a 
consonant which could be combined into a ligature with the first consonant of pada d, 
i.e. either a dental or a palatal sibilant (words beginning in a lingual are extremely 
rare). Pada d ought then to begin with a sa, ta, ca, tha or cha ; the two cases last 
mentioned are however unlikely. This point is of interest for a conjectural restitution 
of pada d; cf. the nex‘ note. 

Since in this inscription the names of the metres appear ta be meationed at the end 
of one of the strophes composed in a particular metre, it is very probabie that che 
word praharsini or praharsani occurred at the end of either strophe 18 or strophe 19. 
It soon appears that, if that name is mentioned, there is only one possible place, i.e. 
in strophe 18, pada d, and in the pada itself there is also a single place where the 
name can be fitted. in into the metre, i.e. when ending at the penultima; (cf. the 
Old-Javanese Wrtta-Sancaya, published by H. Kern, Verspr. Geschr. IX (1875, date of 
the original publication), pp. 69 — 189, strophe 67 (on p. 89), where also one syllable 
is following in the Ist pada (sasing ramya mamuhara praharsini twas). The feminine 
name of the metre cannot fit in with the context; in addition, a single syllabie is 
required by the metre after the name and the parallelism of the strophe (palaniya) 
suggests praharsaniyah. Since such feelings as joy do not properly flatter a Buddhist 
practising vairagya, we need some explanation here. Probably, praharsaniya was pre- 
ceded by api again. 

The reading of pada c proposed in Pras. Indon., I, p. 104, is not correct; there was 
moreover a short syllable missing. The reading of the three first syllables of the pada 
remains conjectural since the lettering is badly preserved here. Ksa seems however 
certain; the preceding ligature, which was transcribed ndra before, proves to be nra. 
Thus, we have the imperative raksa preceded by an n which must be the final consonant 


‘of the preceding word, presumably the ending of the accusative plural of a disyllabic 


word. Asman makes good sense and seems to agree with the traces still visible on the 
stone. 
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Translation ®) 


1. Bearing the burden of consecration as the lord of men, he shineth forth, 


96) 


98) 


the Brilliant One, as the incomparable sunrise in the form of an image *”) 
adorned with the equipment of Dharma **). 


We made no attempt at translating the fragmentary readings in the first twelve lines 
of the inscription. The impossibility of reconstructing the metre prevents us from 
connecting the passages that could be deciphered. A few important terms are discussed 
in the Introduction. 

The use of bhasvarah at the end of pada b suggests the use of a simile with the sun. 
If, then, the statue is compared with the sun, we conclude that the three lost syllables 
at the end of pada d contained a term capable of being applied to both the statue 
and the sun; the completion of prati- to pratimodayah would satisfy this condition. 
For the meazxing of the strophe as a whole, cf. the Introduction. Here, we add some 
details and references. Sambhara is the Bodhisattva’s equipment on the Path and has 
the twofold aspect of being merits (punya) and wisdom (jnana); cf. Har Dayal, The 
Bodhisattva Doctrine (1932) pp. 169 sqq.; Siddhi, II, pp. 572 sqq.; Dharmasamégraha, 
No. CXVII, edition in Anecd. Oxon., Vol. I, Part V, p. 29. The sambhara concept is 
also known from Hinayana, but the terminology seems less systematical. Cf. Abhidh. 
Koca, VII, p. 82, the compound sarvagunajnanasambharabhyasa, considered the first 
aspect of hetusampad, ,,perfection de causes”. The explanation given by De la Valléeina 
note and presumably translated from the Vyakhya is interesting: ,,les qualités (gunas) 
sont de leur nature cing Paramitas; les savoirs (Prajna) sont la Prajnaparamita”. This 
is exactly the well-known Mahayana view according to which the first five Paramitas 
are punyasambhara, the sixth is jnanasambhara. Cf. also the Mahavastu, edition by 
Senart, I, p. 239, line 5: mahasamudagamanam ca jnatva kucalamilasambharam ca 
cetopranidhanam jnatva, where kucalamulasambhara comes very near to punyasambhara; 
cf. also op. cit., II, v. 286, iines 6 sq.: balavam bhavati samadhi sambharato punyanam, 
»the meditation becomes more powerful owing to the eccumulation of good acts” (a 
very similar expression ibid., II, p. 417, line 19: Salavam bhoti samadhi sambharavatam 
sapunyavataém). The Abhidharmakoca states that all the Buddhas are equal in as far 
as they all have accumulated merits and wisdom (VII, pp. 80 sc.: purvapunyajnana- 
sambharasamudagamatas). The paramount importance of the sambhara concept in 
Mahayana appears, for instance, from the fact of it being almost the last word of such 
an authoritative text as the Bodhicaryavatara, viz. IX, 168 d: punyasambharam 4adarat 
(ed. by De la Vallée Poussin in Bibl. Ind., 1901-14, p. 603). The Panjika (ibid., p. 
604, lines 6 sq.) explains: evam upacitah punyasambharo buddhatadhigamaya jayate, 
ie. , the provision of merits accumulated in such a way (viz. by realizing that neither 
the object given, nor the giver and receiver are real) becomes a means of reaching 
Buddha-hood”. The idea is that the sage who fully understands the irreality of subject 
and object does not give in view of a later recompense, but just because it becomes 
natural: it is the highest degree of punyasambhara based on the comprehension of the 
Ctinyata, which is the essence of jnanasambhara. The latter quotation is especially 
interesting because it proves that even in the highest summits of Buddhism the under- 
lying idea of accumulating punya (the term upacita used by Prajnakaramati to exelain 
sambhara leaves no doubt) is some kind of provision by means of which the adept is 
able to bring the long journey to the city of Buddha-hood to an end. In addition, in a 
similar way as a definite amount of good karman brings about re-birth and existence 
in a definite divine sphere and for a definite period — during which the fruit of the 
punya is enjoyed —, in the same way a sufficient quantity of punya- and jnana- 
sambhara brings about the superior qualities that constitute the svasambhogakaya of 
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passionless, going on the best vehicle °). 


e@eeseore 


3. ...... from the contact with the Four Sugatas?°); how is it possible 


that he continues to shine forth after having fallen into the temple by 


a miracle ? 1°") 


99) 


the Tathagata; cf. Siddhi, I, p. 705 (in De la Vallée Poussin’s translation): ,,svasam- 
bhogakaya. — C’est d’infinies réelles (bhuta) qualités (guna), créées (nirvartita). par 
VYaccumulation d’un mérite et d’un savoir (punyajnanasambhara) cultivés pendant trois 
Asamkhyeyakalpas; un corps matériel (rupakaya) parfait (muni des marques et sous- 
marques) ...... ” Cf. also op. cit., II, 727, where De la Vallée Poussin mentions scme 
forms of sambhara occurring in the Abhisamayalamkara. As a matter of fact, the 
Alcka to the latter text, quoted by Obermiller, Acta Orient., XI (1932), p. 87, note 3, 
mentions a list of different kinds of sambharas beginning with daya and endiag in 
dharani (dayam arabhya dharaniparyantena). Obermiller mentions these kinds in the 
Index, art. cit., p. 111; there are fifteen sambharas in all, but this high number 
includes the six Paramitas from dana to prajna.. Dharmasambhara, the term used in 
our text, is less usual; it is probably used to comprise both punya and jhana 
into a single compound; our only reference is the Bodhisattvapitaka, quoted in 
the Ciksasamuccaya, edition by Bendall, pp. 190 sqq., especially p. 191, line 4, the term 
dharmasambharayogah (sa evasya jnanasambharo bhavati); cf. the terms dharmaprag- 
bharata and dharmapravanyata. Finally, we refer the reader to Pras. Indon., I (1950), 
pp. 161, where the compound bhumisambhara, presumably the original name of the 
Barabudur in Java (or rather, the beginning of that name), is discussed; the above 
references may be added to the there discussion. — The main reason why we quote 
the above data is to stress the almost concrete value of sambhara as ’something’ which 
is carried by the Bodhisattva on the Path towards Bochi and which gives him the 
strength to continue. According to the Siddhi, this ‘something’ is not lost after the 
atrival, but in the Acrayaparavrtti it develops into the transcendent gunas of the 
Sambhogakaya which manifest themselves in the Mahapurusalaksanas. 

Onlv the last pada, nirajan varayanagan, is legible. Varayana is, of course, the Ma- 
hayana or Bodhisattvayana, in contrast to the lesser yanas of Cravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas; sometimes, more yanas are mentioned, e.g. in the Mahavyutpatti, edition by 
Minaiev and Mironov, p. 20, sub 59, 1-6: mahayanam, pratyekabuddhayanam, crava- 
kayanam, ninayanam., pradecikayanam and ekayanam (for the latter term cf. Ober- 
miller quoting Haribhadra’s Abhisamayalamkaraloka in Acta Orient. XI, 1932, pp. 
29 sc., note 1; ekayana represents the three main yanas conceivea of as a unity); 
varayanagan means the same as bodhisativan. Nirajan, to be analyzed as ni-rajan (= 
nirajaskan), not as nira-jan (although there might be a pun), may well appiy to 
Bodhisattvas who live in the world without being attached to it. 


100) Catuhsugatasangatah, ,from (owing to) the contact (sanga, also: attachment) with 


the Four Sugatas (probably, the four Buddhas of the past ?)”. The interpretation of 
this pada is the more difficult because the first pada is lost. Sangatah could also be 
interpreted as samgatah, ,,having joined”, but this seems less likely: we expect a term 
which explains why the statue left the lofty realms to fall on earth; we understand 
that the Bodhisattva follows the example of Vipacyin and the others, who obtained 
Bodhi on earth. We do not think it probable that catuhsugata refers to the Four Jinas 
(why not Five in this case ?). If this is the correct interpretation, it would be a strcng 
argument in favour of the suggestion made in the Introduction (supra, p. 183) that the 
image in strophe 1 is a Maitreya. 


101) Prasadadbhutasambhrastah is analyzed as prasadam adbhutena sambhrastah. Compounds 


of the type adbhuta-sambhrastah are perfectly normal; cf. Speyer, Syntax, p. 160, § 217, 
sub 8, and Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., II, 1, p. 66, § 27 a. Also prasadasambhrasta, 


4, 
}. 
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Like a mountain (or: like a king) ...... *°). 

He will obtain (that) Bodhi’) which is the ultimate rest for those 
tired with roaming through worldly existence '°'); twenty Jinas are 
shining forth here, accompanied by Bodhisattvas }°). 


102) 
103) 


104) 


as a tatpurusa composed of a nomen verbale preceded by an accusative of direction, 
is normal (Speyer, § 216, II 5); a well-known similar compound, on which ours may 
have been inpired, is garbhavakranta. In the construction of larger compounds, we find 
certain freedoms in Buddhist Sanskrit; for our compound, cf., for instance, dharma- 
meghayugapatpravarsanah (quoted in note 27 to the Introduction; here, too, we find 
the adverbial form placed between ‘the parts dharmamegha-pravarsanah). With a view 
to the latter compound, we prefer this analysis to another possibility, viz. of taking 
prasadadbhuta as a unity (,,wonder of a temple”, ie. ,a wonderful temple”). — This 
kind of miracles, based upon the identity of the statue and that which it represents, 
is very common in Mahayana; one of the best known examples is Prince Siddhartha’s 
visit to the temple, which makes the divine statues leave their pedestals to pay homage 
to the young Bodhisattva. 

Only the words bhabhrd=iva are legible at the beginning of the strophe. 

The words vodhim=esyati may be considered a definite proof that the statue described 
is that of a Bodhisattva, not of a Buddha. Since the strophes from 1 to 10, all compos- 
ed in the same Anustubh metre, seem to give a continuous description of only one 
statue, we may conclude that also strophe 1 relates to a Bodhisattva image. The use 
of the future esyati does not only express the certainty of ultimate Buddha-hood, but 
seems also to suggest that the event will not probably take place within a short period, 
for the poet would have used the present tense to indicate something about to happen. 
This passage gives a typical example of the close relationship of Bodhi and Nirvana 
in this form. of Buddhism. Vicranta is a synonym of canta, one of the common attri- 


- butes of Nirvana. As a matter of fact, canta is considered one of the four aspects of 


105) 


Nirodhasatya; cf. Abhidh. Koga, De la Vallée Poussin’s translation, VII, pp. 31 sqq. 
(where a number of explanations of the four aharas of Nirodhasatya are given); Ma- 
havyutp., 54, No. 11 on p. 19 of the edition by Minaiev-Mironov; Dharmasamégraha, 
edition by Kasawara, Mueller and Werzel in Anecd. Oxon., Ar. Ser., Vol. I, Pt. V, 
No. XCIX on p. 23). Nirvana and Bodhi gradually become almost synonyms in the 
development of Mahayana. Cf. De la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, II, p. 676: ,,Le Nirvana 
des Buddhas n’est pas distinct de la Bodni; c’est la Tathata plus les quatre savoirs; 
cest dans la réalisation d'1 Dharmakaya et par lintelligence parfaite de la Tathata, 
la paix absulue et léternelle activité: telles de Brahma ou de Krsna”. The Nirvana 
of Cravakas and Pratyekas is, of course, something very different. The simile suggested 
by bhramana is a very common one; it is that of phenomenal existence (bAava) 
viewed as a jungle through which only the Bhagavat can show the path. 

One wonders what the poet means to express by padas c-d following a-b. Probably, 
we have to consider the statement about the twenty Jinas a kind of encouragement : 
the Jinas, too, have accomplished the entire Path before having arrived at the state 
of perfection; their presence proves the possibility of obtaining Bodhi to the Badhi- 
sattva. With a view to our explanation of esyati in note 103, we may consider padas 
c-d some kind of elucidation. The mention of twenty Jinas might be important for 
our knowledge of Tjandi Plaosan. Twenty is not, of course, a usual number for Jinas 
and this point makes it probable that the number relates to a definite detail of the 
foundation: the foundation included already twenty Jina images before the installation 
of the Bodhisattva. Buddhasutanvitah, ,accompanied by Buddha-sons, i.e. Bodhisattvas”, 
probably means that each Jina would be accompanied by two Bodhisattvas. This 
would bring the original total of Jinas and Bodhisattvas to sixty. Now it is curious 
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6. After having vanquished numerous lifes as an elephant breaking through 
all kinds of obstacles ...... aad | 

i. ~<ehaistes , whose doctrine appeases suffering 1%). 

Making the gentle rain of his discourses, which aim at teaching (the 

converts) how to cross the depths (of the ocean of Samsara) 1°°), descend, 


that the total number of small structures surrounding the two main buildings in the 
Plaosan complex amounts to 58 (i.e., excluding, of course, the Stipa structures, which 
cannot contain any statues). If we add the two main buildings to this number, we arrive 
at a total of 60 buildings capable of containing images. This superficial comparison 
tends to show that there is at least some agreement, although it leaves a number of 
probler.s open. It is not, for instance, clear where the Bodhisattva statue, which is 
not included into the number, was placed. In addition, the two main buildings gave 
place to more than two images. 

106) Analpajanmopajitya vigvavaranavaranah. — The use of upajitya, ,having vanquished”. 
seems to be connected with the bhaumi conception of the Bodhisattva carreer; one 
of the current explanations of the term bhumi is that the latter are ,,des étages qu’il 
faut conquérir” (De la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, II, p. 619, parigrahya); the Path leading 
to Buddha-hood is, in fact, a continuous struggle with the foes that are the kiegas 
(Bodhicaryav., VI, 19 c: samgramo hi saha klecaith) and the Bodhisattvas are victo- 
rious heros (op. cit., VI, 20 c: te te vijayinah curah); as a matter of fact, all those 
foes have to be overcome and the Bodhisattva may lose no battle (VII, 55 a-b: maya 
hi sarvam jetavyam idam jeyo na kena cit); he strives after a victory over the triple 
world (tratlokyavijigisutvam, Bodhicaryav., VII, 54 c; vijigisu is the term used to 
denote the would-be world conqueror in handbooks on politics); two of the transcen- 
dent virtues of the Bodhisattva (viryaparamita, Mahavy., 34, No. 4, p. 15) and 
balaparamita (ibid., 34, No. 9) give him the superhuman courage and force to succeed. 
Only after having accomplished the entire Path the Bodhisattva will become a real 
Victor. (Jina). A freer translation of analpajanmopajitya would be: ,,having victoriously 

- pessed through a large number of existences”. In each life, the Bodhisattva struggles 
against the ,,walls” (avarana) which surround the ,,thronghold of Illumination” (bodhi- 
pura), viz. the thick walls of passion (klecavarana) and the subtle veils of. ignorance 
as to the real nature of everything (jneyavarana). The latter are even more dangerous 
since the ,,eye of. wisdor.” (prajfiacaksus), unimpedea by timira (infra, strophe 17 a) 
is required to notice their existence. In order to be able to bring all these battles to a 
successful end, the Bodhisattva should have the ,,essence of an elephant” (eso gaja- 
satvasaro, Mahavastu, III, p. 256, line 4; the expression is used in an Avadana in 
which the Bodhisattva sacrifices himself to save his fellow-sailors; cf. also ibid., II, 
p. 13, line 19: prasayate sé Sajasatvasaram, “she (i.e. Maya) will bring forth (a 
child) which has the essence of an elephant nature”). The elephant, which is also 
one of the Cakravartin’s jewels, is able to ,,take away the impetus of the (weapons 
of the) army of Passion” (madanabalavegapanayanam, Mahavastu, I, p. 210 line 6). 

107) Only pada d, duhkhacamanagasanah, is legible. With the compound, cf. sarvaduhkha- 
pracgantikrt, Bodhicaryav., Ill, 6 d. The epithet expresses the very essence of the 

. doctrine; the Marga, after all, is the duhkhanirodhagamini pratipat, to use the technical 
term (Mahavyutp. 64, No. 6, and passim). 

108) Gahanaparacasartham is clearly based upon the well-known comparison of the Samsara 
with the ocean with its unfathomable depths in which the helpless creatures risk to 
be drowned. These depths are the wrong views (cf. drstigahanam, Mahavyutp., 205, 6). 
The compound itself does not, therefore, afford any difficulty. However, this concept- 

. lon, cannot well be combined with the simile of the ,.rain of the discourse” descending 
out of the ,,cloud of Dharma” (cf. note 27 to the Introduction above), for it is obvious 
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he is to be compared with a twilight cloud in his dark monk’s dress 1), 
while he concentrates himself upon the manifold petals of his mind 1°). 


ree is distributed for protection (?) 1). 

10. Nobody could, in an adequate Cloka1!*), give a description (of this 

statue) which is endowed with an abode for the Three Jewels /4*) and 

shines forth owing to the presence of those jewels that are the complete 
(trancendent) qualities 1*). 

11. Beautiful women, well anointed with all kinds of scents, ............ 


12. Owing to the blinding splendour of the crest of his head, from which ra- 
diant light glittering from a hidden lotus in its interior emanates ™*), his 


that the cooling rain, however efficient it should be in appeasing the fire of passion, 
could not help the poor creatures roaming about on the ocean of existence. Perhaps, 
our poet combined the above conception with the common Hindu idea of a great fire 
burning beneath the earth; one would inevitably arrive there if, losing one’s way on 
the ocean, one is taken by storm up to the limits of the ocean. The latter interpretation 
is hardly likely, but seems to be the only choice if the reading of the beginning 
of pada a, which is not beyond doubt, is accepted. 

109) Cf. supra, note 27 to the Introduction. The dark-grey colour of the monk’s dress 
(civara) recalls a twilight cloud from which rain, viz. the doctrine, descends. 

110) The Buddha or Bodhisattva, expounding the doctrine, is represented in trance; the 
mind upon which he concentrates himself is as a lotus the numerous petals of which 
recall the Sahasrarapadma (cf. the Introduction). 

111) Uncertain translation, which is based upon the completion of pada d to: raksanartham 
vidiyate. 

112) The word anustubhi is used to mark.the strophes 1 to 10 as Anustubhs. Tatpunyayam, 
here translated by ,,adequate”, literally means ,,as propitious as that” (statue). The 
Poet wants to stress that the above strophes are only a poor attempt at. describing 
the marvellous statue. 

112) Ratnatrayacayopetam, ,,provided with an abode of the Triratna”, could mean that a 
special temple is built or arranged on behalf of the statue whose origin was explained 
by Supernatural power in strophe 3. In this case, the new temple in which the statue 
was erected would be dedicated to the Three Jewels. There is, however, anothcr 
possivility in as far as the statue itself might symbolize the Three Jewels; the latter 
interpretation could be supported by strophe 14 of the Kéiurak inscription (cf. Bosch 
in 7.B.G., 68, 1928, p. 19), where the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha are 
stated to be present, though invisible, in a kirtistambha (atra buddhag=—ca dharmac=ca 
sanghac—cantargatah sthitah). Bosch (art. cit., pp. 41 sq.) suggests this should be taken to 
mean that formulae of the Triratna divinities were inclosed in a cavity within the Manju- 
cri image. In this case, one would think of a small gold plate in which the caranagamana 
formula was inscribed. But Bosch does not exclude the possibility that the Manjucri 
was placed in a real sanctuary dedicated to the Triratna, viz. Tjandi Lumbung (art. 
cit., p. 52). Our strophe 10 gives rise to similar considerations. After the ‘discovery’ 
of the statue a new building had to be erected (is this the koca mentioned in strophe 
18 a?) to give it a worthy place, and this temple was dedicated to the three jewels. 

114) There is a pun on the different meanings of ratna. The second time, it serves as a 
tertium comparations for the Tathagatagunas (cf. note 65 to the Introduction). 

115) Strophe 11 is the first one of a series describing a number of small ‘scenes’ as we 
might call them. It seems that in each of the strophes a separate description of a 
distinct detail is given; cf. the Introduction. 

118) The subject of this strophe is probably the compound ending in °anvayah in pada e, 


14. 


22-90) 


excellent retinue, shining as the cool-rayed (Moon), ............ all their 
dishes 11°), . : : 

dasehads the excellent harem women belonging to his excellent retinue ''*); 
everywhere, he takes different feelings from the heart-lotuses of their 


lovers (?) '*). 


By (gurus ?) who continuously arrived from the Gurjara country '™°), 


to which the compound extending over the padas a-b refers. The radiant light which 
issues from the cikha of the Buddha image must have a cause in the interior (udara) 
of its head. It is due to the presence of a golden lotus there. The place of the cikha 
agrees with that where we find the usnisa in the Buddha images; the lotus is 
probably to be identified with the Sahasrarapadma (cf. the Introduction). 


117) The blinding splendour of the Buddha is contrasted to the soft moonlight emanating 


from the Bodhisattvas. The simile is a common one. The meaning of the last pada 
is, however, difficult to be ascertained. Khadya is often used to denote food, also 
in Buddhist texts; cf., for instance, Bodhicaryavatara, II, 16 c, where it is contrasted 
with bhojya and peya. According ‘to the Panjika (edition by De la Vallée Poussin, 
p. 53, lines 17 sq.), bhojya food needs only be put into the mouth (yan mukham 
apurya bhujyate), whereas khadya has first to be cut into pieces (kavadacah chedya), 
e.g. ghrtapara, a kind of sweetmeat. In the Bodhic. strophe quoted, the different 
foods and drinks are considered excellent presents to be made to Buddhas. This 
might well be the case here, too. It would seem that the scene represents a number 
of Bodhisattvas carrying large dishes to offer them to a Buddha; owing to the 
dazzling light, which emanated from the latter, they lose their controll and let their 
presents drop. One might perhaps complete the last pada to: sakalakhadya< m= 
apatayad—bhiatale> or something similar. If this is correct, we get an idea of the 


scene represented. Each of these strophes tries to illustrate a special aspect of the 


Buddha’s activity. 


118) This second pada is a very artful one (vara-vara-vara-vara) and therefore not exactly 


clear. Varangana usually denotes ganikas, but this 1s not necessarily the case. Anyhow, 
we have some love scene here; cf. note 119. 


119) Kamijana are probably those sporting with the women mentioned in pada b. We 


suppose that the subject of harati is the Buddha who takes the passions awa}. Instead 
of passions, the text uses an elaborate compound in pada c. The scene represents 
a number of young lovers who express their feelings to young womer, but the Buddha, 
who always tries to save the creatures, prevents them from executing their intention. 
He acts in the peculiar way expressed by the strophe, viz. he takes the rasantara away 
from their heart-lotuses. For the meaning of rasantara, the reader is referred to the 
excellent study by J. Gonda, Altind, anta-, antara-, usw., in Bijdr. K.I. XCVII (1939), 
pp. 453-500, where an exhaustive treatment of such compounds is given; one might 
translate ,,all kind of feelings” (viz. raga, kama, etc.); sandra is somewhat pleonastically 
used, which is not, however, rare in these kinds of compounds (cf. art. cit., p 486: 
anyat sthanantaram gatva, and anyatamasya rajno visayantaram upajagama, ,,..... 
reached the realm of some king”, Speyer’s translation of a Jatakamala passage 
quoted by Gonda). This pleonastic use might confirm our conjectural. explanation 
proposed for the difficult words di antara margga lai in the inscription of Talang 


' Tuwo, South Sumatra (cf. supra, p. 22); the words could correspond to Sanskrit 


anyasmin margantare. — It is obvious that rasantara is used because it may refer 
to both Ardaya- and -niraja; in the latter case, it denotes such qualities as colour, 
smell, etc. 


120) The term Gurjaradeca is unfortunately rather vague ; it does not necessarily denote 


Gujarat, although-there is at least a great chance that it does (cf. the Introduction). 
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bowed by the burden of devotion to the Buddhas 3"), ...... a Jina temple 
is worshipped 222). 


15. Somewhere 17°), a number of (young men) adorned with innumerable 
crown pearls !#4) had just revealed their love to their beloved ones, 
(but) ...... 125) (from?) the arrows-of Love, which lost their power 1°) 
when they saw a Jina image, they ...... 127) 

16. ious , from whose eyes all anger about other, wrong views is gone }*5) ; 
although in an incomprehensible state, he (rescues ?) the entire world 
by means of the amrta which are the statues incomparable in breaking 


phenomenal existence. 


‘17. (May mankind) blinded by the thick layer of infatuation, which is as a - 
veil covering the eyes 12°), obtain the cessation of (worldly) existence 
(and become) like a Jina }®°); ......... , praised by hymns which run 


I should be inclined to bring this strophe into connection with one of the scenes 
represented in the main building of the Plaosan complex, where two high religious 
dignitaries are visible (Krom, Inleiding*, TI, p. 11 sq.). Krom conjecturally proposed 
to consider the two figures as the heads of the Buddhist and Caiva clergy respectively. 
With a view to our text, one might also consider the possibility that we have two 
Buddhist dignitaries here, one from Java and one from the Gurjara country. Further 
research as to the question whether the strange headdress of one of these figures 
could be connected with his origin from abroad is required. 

121) We already noted in the Introduction that this might be an example of utpreksa ; 
the gurus are represented as people slightly bowed Ly the burden of old age, but 
the poet attributes the bowedness to.their bhakti. 

122) For the forms of worship implied by satkara, cf. note 53 to the Introduction. 

123) The word kvacid probably occurred at the beginning of mure strophes (perhaps 13 or 16). 
The term clearly suggests that the descriptions refer to a number of separate scenss. 
If one presumes that the word had already been used before, one nuight translate 
elsewhere”. 

i2t) Cikhamani corresponds to the more usual cudamani in meaning; the young men are 
of a very high rank, probably -princes. 

125) In the lacura, we expect something like ,,not influenced by”; cf. the notes which follow. 

126) The conjectural reading smaracarakucalah cannot be quite correct; the end of the 
compound is not clear on the stone. One might suggest to correct the compound to 
smaracgaravicarah, which would not be impossible from a palaeographic point of view ; 
avigara could perhaps be interpreted as ,not torn asunder” (from the root ¢r), although 
vicara only occurs in the active meaning of ,,tearing asunder” according to the dictio- 
naries, The meaning of the strophe seems hardly doubtful. The words suggest a simile 
based on the struggle between Mara and the Buddha, where also the flowers of 
love do not reach the Saint. 

1-7) The four missing syllables at the end of strophe 15 after ¢ca- could be completed 
to ca<ranagatah>, ,,came to seek Refuge”. 

128) Drsti, in Buddhism, always denotes the wrong views, usually analyzed into the parca 
drstayah (mithyadrsti, etc.); here again, antara is pleonastically used, for the Buddha’s 
views could not be denoted by drsti. 

129) For timira, cf. the Introduction. We gave a free translation of the strophe, especially 
by adding a few words between brackets. The words ,may obtain” are based on the 
conjectural but very likely completion of the pada proposed in note 91 above. 

130) Astinirodha is a very positive acquisition in this phase of Buddhism; most Buddhists 


22504 e= 


sometimes fast, sometimes slow (or: composed in the Drutavilambita 


metre) 1°1). 
18. May this foundation 1**), an excellent refuge for the other creatures, 


who abide on this abode of misery 1**) not living according to Dharma 
(?) 134), be protected by those firm in the Triple Refuge although it 


even consider it some kind of fruit, viz. the fruit which is separation (from phenomenal 
existence, visamyogaphala); cf. especially Abhidh. Koga, Il, p. 276, where nirodha 
is considered the fruit of the Marga. During the last part of the Marga (termed vimukti- 
marga in Abhidh. Koga, VI, p. 234), ;,l’ascéte prend possession (praptr } de la discon- 
nexion” (Abhidh. Koga, Il, p. 276, note 2). This conception also supports our restitution 
proposed in note 91 above. The term jinavat was probably chosen because the term 
jina is always associated with the idea of a victory, viz. over phenomenal existence. 

131) The words drutavilambita®’ are of course chosen to indicate the metre in which the 
strophes 11-17 are composed. 

182) The orthography kosa, although less common than koga, may be the correct one from 
an etymological point of view. In addition, the Amarakoca (2nd edition by Colebrooke, 
Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Thatte and Kielhorn, 1882), III, 4, 29, 223, gives it in 
an enumeration of words ending in -sa. For the different meanings of the word, cf. 
Pet. Dict., II, p. 450; the fundamental meaning seems to be anything which envelops 
and protects something precious; the secundary meanings such as ,,treasury”, ,,envelop 
of a linga’, ,womb”, etc. are based upon the fundamental concept. Cf. the expressions 
such as brahmakoca (= hrdaya) and hrdayam jivakogam pancatmakam, ,,the heart 
is the place where the principle of life, comprising the five atmans, is hidden”, 
brahmanah / icgvarah sarvabhutanam dharmakosasya guptaye, ,,the Brahmana is the 
lord of all the creatures for the protection of that treasure which is Dnarma”. Cf. 
also such expressions as gunanam kosam tvam (Mahav., I, p. 210, 1. 8). Every sanctuary 
may be considered a kosa since its function is essentially that ot protecting the holy 
objects of worship. The use of just this term to denote the foundation in this inscripdon 
agrees particularly vell with the interpretation that we suggested for strophe 3. 
The new foundation, on account of which the inscription was composed, implies the 
construction of a building to protect the miraculously descended statue. Cf. the notes 
-which follow. 

133) Samsaravanicaratém, lit.: ,of those who live on the earth subject to the laws of 
transmigration”. As a matter of fact, the foundation is as it were an oasis for those 
roaming about in the desert of phenomenal existence, where they pass from one form 
of existence into another while they are tortured with thirst. 

184) Na dharmato corresponds in meaning with adharmena and qualifies °caratan, For the 
use of the suffix, cf. nyayatac—casti rajyam in the last strophe but one of the Tjangal 
inscription (vide Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VII, p. 120); cf. Speyer’s Syntax, & 104 
(p. 77). The adverbial use of the suffix sometimes corresponds better to that of 
the instrumental than to that of the ablative. —- The special mention of people not 
living according to Dharma is interesting; with a view to the mention of the Triple 
Refuge in this same strophe, one is inclined to interpret Dharma in the special 
Buddhist meaning of the term, which may be rendered by ,,Doctrine”, ,,the Good Faith”. 
As a matter of fact, .,taking the Triple Refuge” (caranagamana) is almost identical 
with “becoming a Buddhist”; cf. De la Vallée Poussin in Mélanges chin. et bouddh, 
I (1931-32), pp. 65-109. It appears from the 4th pada of strophe 19, that the text 
is not devoid of some missionary tendency (cf. note 140 below). If this is correct, 
a double wish is expressed in strophe 18: may the Buddhists be firm in their devotion 
to the Three Jewels in order to protect the foundation, and may the non-Buddhists 
find Refuge in the Good Faith. 
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was made different !*5), ......... 39%). 


135) The words itarakrto ’pi palaniya(h), literally: ,,to be protected although it was made 
different”, must contain an antithesis (indicated by (a)pi); itarakrto could not therefore 
mean: ,made by other people”, but should be interpreted as ,,made different”. This 
agrees with the meaning of itara, which always implies a comparison between two 
different things or persons; here, itarakrto could refer only to the comparison of 
the complex before and after the events commemorated by the text. Then the opposition 
expressed in this strophe becomes clear: the idea implied by pratipa is always ,,to 
maintain, to protect”, i.e. to maintain the foundation in the form in which it is. 
One may conclude from the wording of this pada that the fact of changes having 
been made in the original temple complex is ail but an excuse for future generations 
to do the same (or rather: to make arbitrary changes in the foundation). Only then, 
the words mean something. We insist on this point because it is of a decisive importance 
with a view to the interpretation of the entire text: if this ‘nterpretation of the 
pada is certain, the Plaosan inscription does not deal with an entirely new foundation, 
but with the renewal of an older foundation. The text gives no evidence whatever 
that the original foundation would have been damaged; on the contrary, strophe 3 gives 
a clue as to the possible reason why a renewal was necessary. With a little imagination, 
we may represent us the following string of events. Since some time there had been 
a temple complex at Plaosan constructed by a former king (line 12 might refer to it), 
but owing, perhaps, to the fact that the people did not live according to Dharma, 
the complex showed signs of decay. It was, however, left in this state until, suddenly, 
somebody discovered a marvellous Buddha or Bodhisattva statue within the temple 
grounds. This supernatural event was interpreted by the Buddhist priests as a sign 
that the image wanted to be near the Four Sugatas (catuhsugatasangatah in strophe 3); 
is was therefore necessary to provide for a suitable sanctuary in which the image 
could find a place near the Four Buddhas (this would then be the kosa mentioned 
in strophe 18); numerous arrangements had to be made to that effect and the old 
fourdation was really made a different one (itarakria). This is how we understand 
these words in connection with the preceding strophes. We :,robably have another 
example of a miraculous descent of an object of cult in one the Ratubaka inscriptions 
to be discussed below (infra, No. X, inscription a, the third pada of the third strophe); 
there it is a liga the descent of which seems to bs connected with an important 
dynastic change. Such miracles mav have a political importance. Recently. Berg pro- 
posed to interpret the miraculous disappearance of an Aksobhya image from Tjandi 

- Djawi in 1331 as a supernatural sign to effect a profound change in Majapahit politics 
at the moment when Gajah Mada tcok the affairs of state in hand (vide Indonesié, 
V (1951-52), No. 3, pp. 200 sq.). Owing to lack of data, it is impossible to conclude 
whether also the descent of the Bodhisattva or Buddha image mentioned in our 
text is connected with political events; this could well be the case. — If the above 
interpretation is correct, we have a valuable indication that the Plaosan inscription 
does not refer to an original foundation. 

136) If our surmise that the name of the metre must occur in this pada is correct, (cf. 
note 94 above), one could venture to reconstitute the pada. Praharsaniyah, ,,to be 
enjoyed”, is not a word which could be used near the end of a Buddhist inscription 
without some kind of excuse. We therefore expect some antithesis more or less parallel 
to that in pada c. The supposed meaning of the pada then is: ,,which must be a 
cause of joy even to those devoid of passion and the like.’ One could even try to 
reconstitute the entire pada on this base. If it ends in praharsaniyah, one may be 
almost certain that this word was preceded by api and that the latter, again, was 
preceded by a compound meaning .,by those devoid of passion” or something similar. 
Instrumentals ending in -air or -dbhir are impossible on account of the metre; we 
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). May man by the merit which I acquired by constructing (?) this 
(temple) 217) pure as the disc of the moon, participate in the acts of a 
Jina 128); protect us, king of the supreme kings of Varanara '*), against 
the impurity of wrong views; may not the men be bound to passion **°) ! 


need an instrumental ending in -bhir preceded by a short vowel. We then arrive 
at the following partial reconstruction : 

— — —— ~w ~~ -bhir=api praharsaniyah. 
Up to this point, we stand on a firm base. Further reconstruction could only be 
conjectural. Considering the terms possible on account of the metre and the meaning 
required by the context, one could complete the pada as: 

-s—=tat=prajnamatibhir—api praharsantyah //, i.e.: ,,which should therefore be 
a cause of joy even to those whose mind is directed towards wisdom”. The -s at the 
beginning constitutes the end of palaniya in pada c (cf. note 94 above). For the 
compound prajnamati (= yasya prajnayam matih), cf. such compounds as prajnatman 
and Prajnakaramati, the name of the well-known commentator on Cantideva’s Bodhica- 
ryavatara. At least in Buddhist Sanskrit, compounds ending in -mati mean: ,,having 
the mind directed towards”; cf., e.g., dharanimatir nama samadhih, Mahavy., 21 
No. 99 (edition by Minaiev and Mironov, p. 10); it denotes the state of concentration 
during which the mind is directed towards dharanis only. For the use of mati, cf. 
also Ciksas., karikA No. 2, 3rd and 4th padas: craddhamulam didhikrtya bodhau 
karya matir drdha (Bendall’s edition, p. 2, line 14; his translation in the Introduction, 
p. XXXTITX). 

‘) Imam, viz. kosam, the term used in the preceding strophe (18 c). The compourd 
cacadharavimvacguddham (read: °bimba°), a karmadharcya of the type urnamrdu, ,,soft 
as wool” (Whitney, § 1291 a), may refer to either imam or punyam in pada b. 

*) We construct: yat punyam apam krtvemam cacadharabimbacuddham (tena punyena) 
jano bhajatu jinak.amasya. No other examples of the Ist person aurist apam are 
known to occur, but apah, apat and apan are known according to the Pet. Dict., 
s.v. ap. Bhajati (or: °te) with the genitive in the meaning ,,to partake of’ is archaic 
but well attested. 

) Cf. Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 104 sq.; the translation is based on the corrected 
reading defended in note 95 above. Nevertheless, the construction asman 1aksa 
drstiklegam is not completely satisfactory ; °klegcad would have been the more regular 
construction. The interpretation may however be defended on account of the use of 
a double accusative in the examples quoted by Whitney in § 277; the double accusative 
is used with verbs meaning ,,to shake off, to take something from somebody (or: 
something else)” and occurs in the examples vrksam pakvam phalam dhanuhi, ,,shake 
tipe fruit from the tree”, and jitva rajyam nalam, ,hhaving won the kingdom from 
Nala”, quoted there. 

) The words api jana na ragabaddhah (viz. bhaveyuh) are loosely attached to the 
preceding words. Another interpretation, which might be preferable on account of 
the place of api, is to consider the latter an interrogative particie (cf. Speyer’s Syntax, 
p. 323), ,are not men bound to passion ?”, i.e. ,is not it natural that man is bound 
to passion ?”. Then, the appeal for protection is based on the fact that man is naturally 
inclined to passion. 
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VIII. AN INSCRIBED PLATE FROM BUKATEDJA (PURBA- 
LINGGA, CENTRAL JAVA) 


The gold plate to be discussed hereafter was discovered in the collection 
Tan Oen Dji at Bukatedja in the regency Purbalinga of the residency Banju- 
mas in Central Java. No precise data as to where the plate had been before 
are available. A photograph was made immediately after its discovery ’). 

The measurements of the plate are 14,2 cm in height and 8,5 cm in 
breadth. 

Most of the space on the plate is occuvied by an engraved figure of a 
four-armed god in standing attitude. The god holds:a cémara in his front left 
hand, a triciila in his front right hand, an aksamala in his back left hand and 
a kundi in his back right hand. These attributes are sufficient to define the 
figure as a Civa Mahadeva. At the left hand side of the god, two objects are 
placed on the ground. The one nearest to the god’s feet is an incense-burner, 
the other is a jar, which is lower and broader than the incense-burner. 
-On the ton of the jar, presumably on its lid, an ornament is visible which 
reminds one of the form of the three teeth of a tricila, but is not quite identical 
with the latter. Immediately to the right of the tricila, a short inscription is 
engraved the aksaras of which run from top to bottom. 

This short inscription is written in a rather archaic type of Old Javanese 
script. The virama is expressed by a tiny curve over the aksara, a peculiarity 
no examples of which are known from inscrivtions dated later than 850 A.D.’). 
The initial 1 is expressed by two tiny curves with a third one of equal size 
below the two; from about the middle of the ninth century. A.D., the initial 
i is always expressed by the aksara ga ‘sometimes slightly modified) under 
‘wvhich a small curve is added a little below the line. Forms of the initial i 
which are very much like that in the beginning of our inscription are found 
in the Karangténah (824 A.D.) and Gandasuli (832 A.D.?) inscriptions. 

Another interesting detail is the form of the na. In the older tyne of 
Old Javanese scrint (from the Dinaya inscription on), the vertical nart of 
the na has a clear crack about in the middle; this feature uistinguishes the 
wa from the da, with which it would be verfectly identical without the crack*). 
Ninth century inscriptions which give the same form of the na are those 
from Kuburan Tjandi (821 A.D.), Nangulan (822 A.D.) +), Karangténah and 


1) No. 14323 in the collection of the Dinas Purbakala at Djakarta. 

2) The inscriptions from Tjandi Perot, dated 850 A.D., add the virama to the right of 
the aksara, and so do all the later inscriptions. In an inscription dated 842 A.D. (edited 
in Pras. Indon., I, 1950, No. Vi), various forms for the virama occur; they evidently 
represent 4 transitional phase during which several forms were current. All inscriptions 
dated before 842 use a tiny curve above the aksara. 

3) This is probably the reason why the da gets a crack in the lower horizontal part in 
later times, whereas the na gets a similar crack in the upper horizontal part. 

4) Pras. Indon., I (19580), pp. 126-130. The Kuburan Tjandi inscription was discussed 
in detail by Goris in 7.B.G.,-70 (1930), pp. 157-170. 
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Gandasuli®). Already in inscriptions dated 842°) and 850 A.D."), the ver- 
tical part of the a is pérfectly straight. 

The three details mentioned may be considered clear indications that 
the Bukatedja inscription is to be assigned to not later than about 840 A.D. 


We read the inscription as follows : 
// ini padehanda hawang payangnan // 


The only aksara which might not be beyond doubt is the ha in the second 
word. Its third vertical bends to the left at its lower end and touches the 
second vertical. Since, however, no other aksara could be considered, the 
peculiar form of the ha would provably be a mere lapse by the engraver. 

The most interesting feature is the language : the-use of ini and of the suf- 
fix -nda makes it very probable that the language is Old Malay. It is curious 
that the ‘suffix is svelt by dentals and-not by linguals as one would have 
expected. The form padehanda is to be analyzed as deha. provided with the © 
affixes pa- and -nda. Deha could hardly be anything else but Sanskrit deha, 
»body”. The spelling by a lingual is not astonishing : presumably, the dentals 
‘and linguals were confounded ®). The lengthening of the final a of deha is 
normal before the suffix °), but we prefer a different exvlanation. Pa-deha, 
followed by -nda, does not seem satisfactory. We prefer the interpretation of 
padehdnda as padehdn (i.e. deha with the affixes pa- and -an), ,,the place 


5) Pras. Indon., I. pp. 73 saq. 

6) Op. cit., pp. 50 saq. 

7) Infra, No. IX. 

8) It is well-known that moder: Malay and Indonesian have only a single series in 
contrast tc modern Javanese. On the other hand, the Crivijaya inscriptions dated the 
cad of the 7th century A.D. do distinguish dentals and linguals, although the latter 
are very rarely used. If we leave the words borrowed from Sanskrit out of the account 
(kapata, kalyanamitra, cintamani, jyestha, drdha, 2tc.; cf. the Index by Cuvedés, 
B.E.F.E.O., 30, 1930, pp. 66-80), there only remain the prefix da (in dapunta) and 
the suffix -nda. In other cases where one would have expected a lingual a dental 
is used (dang hyang, cf. Old Javanese dang hyang; cf. also dam in the fragmen: 
supra, No. I, inscription a, line 20, p. 6; datam, Old Javanese: datang; kadatuan, 
Old Javanese: kadatuan or kadatwan). The latter examples would make it doubtful 
whether there existed two series in the Crivijaya dialect. The words borrowed from 
Sanskrit were, of course, correctly written according to their etymology and do not 
prove that linguals were pronounced (just as the spelling ‘théologie’ in French would 
not prove the existence of aspirates). The spellings da- and -(n)da, the only real 
examples, could be due to other reasons than the pronounciation as linguals. The 
two affixes are honorific and this might be the very reason why a spelling, properly 
denoting sounds which did not exist in the language, was chosen. Modern Javanese 
gives close parallels; thus, the names of the Susuhunans of the Surakarta court in 
Java are spelt by consonants that would represent Phakhubhuwana if the consonants 
had their etymological value. We therefore think that the linguals in the honorific 
affixes da- and -(n)da are due to similar considerations. If our inscription writes -nda 
instead of -nda, this does not prove a difference in language, but rather a difference 
in spelling practice. 

9) Cf. Coedés, art. cit., p. 62; the lengthening is due to the shift of the accent. 
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where. the body is”. May we interpret the latter to mean ,embodiment” or 
,corporeal, material form” ? Since the words which follow padehdnda contain 
a title and name to be examined below, one would conclude,.on the basis of 
the above interpretation, that the divine, four-armed, form corresponds to 
the title and name which follow — in other words, that the title and name 
belong to a dignitary after his apotheosis. We rather think that padehan 
means ,,the place where the material remains (especially carira, a synonym 
of deha is often used in the meaning of ,,relics”) are”, probably in the form 
of ashes. For the meaning of the inscrivtion as a whole, the difference in 
‘translation is not essential. The gold plate is then narrowly associated with 
the corporeal remains and the divine figure engraved in the plate could 
hardly represent anything else but the person mentioned after padehanda 
in the form which he is presumed to have adopted after his apotheosis: it 
is the real form ovposed to the poor material remains. Ini, referring to the 
latter, is, as it were, the link which connects the divine figure with the 


deposit of ashes. 

' “The exact value of hawang is difficult to be ascertained; in some in- 
: scriptions from Eastern Java it is used as a title belonging to, presumably, 
high dignitaries; it is always followed by a name 7°). On account of the above 
arguments, we translate the text by ,,These (presumably the deposit of 
bhasma) are the corporeal remains of Hawang (title) Payangnan (name)” 14). 


10) O.J.O. XXXII, A -33, where the correct reading is: mamrati hawang wicaksana; 
O.J.O. XXXVIII, B-4/5: mamrati hawang wicaksana (the word hawang at the end 
of line 4 was omitted by Brandes); cf. also O. J.O. XXXVII, B-5 and XLVI, A-33. — 
It seems doubtful to us whether we should assume a connection with the word 
(m)puhaweng, ,,captain of a commercia! ship”; a puhawang is the main person in 
Old Malay epigraph from Gandasuli (unfortunately lost; cf. Brandes’ transcription 
as O.J.O. III; Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 151; Goris T.B.G., 70, 1930, p. 160, who 
assigns the inscription to the year 787 A.D., which is unacceptable; Damais B.E.F.E.O., 
XLVI, 1, 1952, pp. 28 sq., dated it 827 A.D. especially on account of a calculation 
of the date); Goris, loc. ciz., gives son.e references to Dapu Hawang who has become 
a mythological figure in the Bandjarmasin Chronicle and elsewhere); in No. II above, 
puhavam is found in the list of state servants of Crivijaya (cf. supra, p. 20); finally, 
we note the occurrence of the term in the Old Javanese Harivanca (edition by 
A. Teeuw, 1950, Canto XXIII, str. 7, pada c). A curious point in favour of a possible 
connection between the Aawang in our text and the puhawang in the above references, 
is the fact that the oldest known examples of the occurrence of puhawang are both 
Old Malay ones, while, on the other hand, our hawang appears in an Old Malay 
context, too. There is not, however, the slightest indication that our hawang should 
have had any connection with navigation; his attributes on the plate, especially the 
incense burner, would rather suggest some sort of priest. The meaning of the title 
still remains obscure. 

11) We have no idea as to the meaning of the name Payangnan, which sounds, or rather, 
looks strange. This impression is mainly due to the spelling by a double n anda long -a. 
Possibly, the name is a corruption from parhyanan, with which it seems rather similar 
in sound. In the inscription of Kuburan Tjandi (front part, line 18/19; cf. the edition 
by Goris, 7.B.G., 70, 1930, pp. 157 saqq., and a few notes in Pras. Indon., I, 1950, 
pp. 126-128) we read the village name Kayyanan which might represent the well- 
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' The main point of interest of the inscriptions is not the above interpre- 
tation, which necessarily remains conjectural and furnishes no real proof of 
the existence of apotheosis rituals in the first half of the 9th century, but 
the use of the Old Malay language. In this respect, our text may be compared 
with the two Gandasuli inscriptions mentioned above. At present, only highly 
conjectural explanations of the occurrence of Old Malay texts in Central 
Java before the middle of the 9th century A.D. can be given !’). Influence 
from Crivijaya cannot be excluded, but seems hardly probable in view of 
the pronounced Caivisin found in all these Old Malay texts from Central 
Java 18), There is an inscription in Old Malay from Kébon Kopi (Western 
Java); there, the use of Old Malay is probably due to influence from Crivi- 
jaya 1*), so that a connection would not be likely on the same grounds. 
A prisoners of war colohy could hardly be considered even if such a thing 
would not be an anachronism )’). The situation in the Malay Peninsula and 
the neighbouring island groups is not clear in this period; Caiva centres 
may have remained there '). 2 

The mention of a merchant group having their own temple in the Perot 
inscription 17) might give a hint as to the direction in which a solution of 
the problem could be looked for. The presence of Indonesian, but non-Javane- 
_se, merchants on Javanese soil would hardly be astonishing; neither would 
non-Javanese soldiers be in view of what we see in many a period of Ja- 
vanese history 1%). If the solution should be looked for in the direction 
suggested above, one is inclined to connect the occurrence of Old Malay 
texts in Central Java with the undoubtedly turbulent events which marked 


known word kahyanari.-The combination hy may have been pronounced y in common 
language from early tithes; cf. also the form kayanaz: in one of the Sukuh inscriptions, 
M. *Auusses, 7.B.G., 62 (1923), pp. 509 sq. Doubling of a fina: consonant before the 
suffix -an is common; in Javanese writing, this custom is even preserved up to now. 

12) Cf. the conjectural explanations quoted or suggested by Krom, Geschiedenis*, p. 155. 

13) As to the Gandasuli inscription published in Pras. Indon., I (1950), No. TV, Caivism 
is beyond doubt and the same is true for this text. Also the Gandasuli inscription 
published by Brandes as O.J.O., III (cf. Goris, art. cit., p. 160 with note 4 to that 
page; cf. also note 9 above) seems Caiva, although there is no definite proof. 

lf) Published by Bosch, Bijdr. K.I., 100 (1941), pp. 41 sqq. The Kébon Kopi inscription 
is probably dated more than a century earlier than this text, so that therefore, too, 
a direct connection with the Old Malay texts discovered in Central Java is not 
probable. We note that the Kébon Kopi inscription, too, confounds dentals and linguals 
(sabdakalanda, sunda). — We have little information about the extent of Crivijaya 
power in Western Java; even Chau Ju-kua (writing in 1225) considers Sunda a 
dependency of Crivijaya (cf. Krom, Geschiedenis’, p. 308), but his informations about 
Crivijaya are based on sources before 1178, the date of the Ling wai tai ta by 
Chou K’ii-fei. Cf. Coedés, Bijdr. K.I., 83 (1927), p. 469. 

15) This was the explanation suggested by Rouffaer as one of the possibilities in Bijdr. K. I., 
74 (1918), p. 142, but refuted by Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 155. 

16) Cf. the important excavations by Quaritch Wales, Archaeological Researches on Ancient 
Indian Colonization in Malaya, in J. M. Br. R. A. S., XVIII, Pt. 1 (1940), pp. 1-85 
(89 Plates). 

17) Cf. infra, No. IX, the end of the Introduction. 
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the decline of Cailendra hegemony in Central Java about in the middle of 
the 9th century A.D. Our data about what happened in these times are still 
rather confused, but the inscriptions X and XI, to be discussed below, contain 
some important additional information. 


IX. TWO INSCRIPTION S FROM TJANDI PEROT (850) 


The two inscriptions to be discussed hereafter are cut in large 
stones originating from Tjandi Perot (regency Témangung, residency Kédu); 
as early as 1819, the two stone ifscriptions were transported to Magelang '). 
The stone here referred to as b was transported from there to Djakarta (in 
a year unknown, but presumably very long ago), where it was incorporated 
into the collection of inscribed stones (No. D. 7) 2). The other stone (b) re- 
mained at Magelang at that time,. but was likewise transported to Djakarta 
in 1890 and incorporated irito the collection of inscribed stones in the Museum 
(No. D. 80) *). 

The dimensions of a are 58 cm in breadth and 110 cm in height, of b: 
59 cm in breadth and 111 cm in height. As far as the dimensions are con- 
cerned, the two stones are therefore almost equal. For a, the number of lines 
with which it is inscribed,-cannot be settled with certainty; this is due to the 
weathering especially of its lower- portion. Probably, there are 26 lines of 
script, perhaps one or two more. The stone b is inscribed with 37 lines of 


script. 5 
As was noted above, a is tadly weathered and considerable portions of 
the text have become illegible; b is in a good state op preservation on the 


18) Settlements of foreign merchants keeping their own forms of organization have been 
a common feature in Indonesian society; cf. especially J. C. van Leur, Eenige be- 
schouwingen betretfende den ouden Azia‘ischen handel (1934), passim, especielly pp. 
170 sqq. The picture there given is mainly based ou 17th centui1y materials, but 
seems capable of being applied to earlier centuries, at least as far as the main 
lines of this picture are concerned. In Barus (on the West coast of Northern Sumatrs), 
there existed a corporation of Tamil merchants in the 11th century (Krom, Geschiedenis@, 
p. 304; Nilakanta Sastri, A Tamil merchant-guild in Sumatra, T.B.G., 72, 1932, pp. 
314-27; cf. also infra, No. IX, note 85 to the Introduction). As far as Java is 
concerned, we meet groups of all kinds of foreigners in inscriptions of Airlanga (first 
half of the 11th century; cf. Krom, Geschiedenis?, pp. 264 sq.) and later. For earlier 
times, cf. Stutterheim, Epigraphica, III, Een Javaansche acte van uitspraak uit het 
jaar 922 A.D., T.B.G., 75 (1935), pp. 444-56, where the role of foreigners in the 
collection of the king’s revenues is stressed. — Foreign (i.e. non-Javanese) troups were 
involved in 17th century Mataram (Madurese under Trunajaya, Macassarese under 
Kraéng Galesung, Balinese under Surapati); we have no data for Hindu-Javanese 
times, but the possibility of similar events could not be excluded. Cf., however, the 
introductions to Nos. X and XI. 

') References are given in the Introductions to Oud-Javaansche Oorkonden (abbrevieted 
O. J.O.), V and VI. 

2)  Catalogus Groeneveldt (1887), p. 374. 

3) Cf. Notulen B.G., 1890, pp. 11 sq. and p. 52. 
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whole, but from. line 23 on, the inscribed stone surface is damaged in several 
spots, owing to which there remain considerable lacunae in the middle of 


Transcriptions of a and b, prepared- by Brandes, were published in 
Oud-Javaansche Oorkonden, Nos. V and VI, but Brandes’ transcription of a 
is very uncomplete (it ends in the middle of line 5 of the stone); the tran- 
scription of b is complete, but not reliable in detail. A few, but important, 
corrections to Brandes’ transcript were proposed by Damais*). The most 
important discoveries were that (1) the inscriptions a and b are identical 
apart from a few, but interesting, orthographic details, and (2) the inscriptions 
are dated 772 Caka, corresponding to 850 A.D. In addition, Damais gave a 
correct interpretation of the meaning of the word ratw in line 55). 

The new transcriptions to be given below contain numerous other cor- 
rections to the edition by Brandes-Krom. One has the clear impression that 
Brandes’ transcript was not intended to be published in the form in which we 
have it now. Although these corrections hardly change the interpretation 
of the text as a whole, they are rather important for our knowledge of ancient 
Central Javanese topography and civil administration. 

The script is of the usual Old Javanese type. Almost the only point 
worthy of note is the form of the virama (patén in Javanese), which is written 
below instead of above the aksara in a few cases. The obvious explanation 
is that it was difficult to express the virama in the usual way when the aksara 
right above in the preceding line stretched far down. The unusual way of 
writing the virdma is therefore due to practical considerations only. 

We note a few points about the orthography. The type of scrip: used in 
the Uld Javanese records was not originally adapted to the writing of charters 
in the Old Javanese language *). The phonemic system of Old Javanese 
differs considerably from that of the Sanskrit language. In the vowel system, 
the main difference is the frequent use of the pépét (€, the so-called toneless 
vowel; a more correct term, which is used by Uhlenbeck in his treatise on 
the structure of the Javanese morpheme ‘), is ’undetermined’) in Old Ja- 
vanese. Gradually, a special vowel mark, which is probably derived from 
the upadhmdaniya in South Indian script, came into common use, but 


4) L. C. Damais, Epigraphische Aantekeningen, in T.B.G., 83 (1949), pp. 18 sq. 

5) Brandes (Catal. Groeneveldt, p. 374) and Krom (Geschiedenis®, p. 156, who notes 
the absence of a royal title) considered ratu a part of the name of the village. The 
interpretation given by Damais is undoubtedly correct; it seems however doubtful 
to us whether ratu is completely equivalent to the Sanskrit title Cri Maharaja (cf. 
infra, p. 219 sqq.). 

6) In spite of the uncertainty as to the exact origin of the so-called Old Javanese type 
of script (the older term is ‘Kawi’ script), we take it for granted that it -originates 
from India. 

T) E. M. Uhlenbeck, De structuur van het Javaanse morpheem, in Verhand. B. G., LXXVIIL 
(1949), pp. 30 sqq.; the opposition ‘determined’: ‘undetermined’ was introduced by 
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Jacobson (loc. cit., note 4). It is doubtful whether the & should be considered an 


ieee 5 eee 


till recent times it was not used in all the cases where ..e should have: ex 
pected to find it. As a rule,.Old Javanese records use the special vowel 
mark only if it is necessary to avoid misunderstanding *). Although the vowel 
mark for the é is known in our inscriptions, its use is limited to one single 
case °). Everywhere else where one would have expected to find it, a number 


of different modes of orthography are preferred. 
If an é occurs in the first syllable of a disyllabic base, no vowel mark is 


expressed and the consonants at the beginning of the two syllables are com- 
bined into a ligature (cf. wka for wéka in a 6 and b.5). This spelling is 
difficult to be used if the second syllable begins with two consonants; in 
such cases, the usual spelling is a (kambang or kamwang for kémbang), 
but no certain example is found in these inscriptions. An é in the last 
syllable is usually written as an a; it is obvious that it would be impos- 
sible to end the word in a consonantal ligature 1°). We therefore find forms 
such as manapal (b 16), which probably represents manapél?). Very often, 
the first and the third modes of orthography are used together in a single 
word in the first and second syllables respectively. We then find forms 
such: as sdang (b 18, probably representing sédéng); a similar combination 


‘undetermined’ vowel in Old Javanese, too. The main arguments to consider the é 
an ‘undetermined’ vowel in modern Javanese — such as the impossibility of it being 
followed by the ‘undetermined’ consonant fA (op. cit., p. 54) or of constituting the 
final vowel of a word or word-base and the absence of vowel variants — either do 
not exist or cannot be controlled in Old Javanese; words ending in -éAh are rather 
common (Old Javanese segéh corresponding to suguh in Modern Javanese) and so are 
those ending in -é (with usual lengthening of the final vowel, ie. -6 in our transcript- 
ions); the € may also occur as the first vowel in words of the scheme CVVC (Old 
Javanese wéas curresponding to wos in the modern language). We have, of course, 
no means to ascertain whether the mechanism of vowel variants cxisted in Old 
Javanese. The é is written long (by the adaition of a dauda) in the same cases in 
which also the other vowels are. As far as a jucgment based only upon written language 
is permitted, we may conclude th.t the &€ was equivalent to the other vowels in 
Old Javanese. The non-expression of the vowel in many cases is fully explained by 
the absence, originally, of a distinct vowel mark in a system of writing borrowed from 
India. It is curious tuat it appears from inscription No. XI below that even such 
artificial forms as mnang (for ménang) could be used in poetry in those very forms, 
i.e. as monosyllabics. Cf. the Introduction to No. XI. 

8) Such cases are not, however, rare (ménang: ménéng, etc.). Presumably as a consequence 
of normalizing tendencies in orthography, the use of the special vowel mark for é 
gradually increases in the course of centuries, but spellings such as tka instead of 
téka are occasionally found in rather modern Javanese writing. 

%) Viz., in manasd (b 9; in the corresponding place in inscription. a, viz. a 9, the final 
consonant is not lengthened). In cases like this one, the use of the é cannot be avoided. 

10) Neither in Sanskrit, nor in Old Javanese, a word may end in a consonant cluster ; 
writing down such a combination, even if it meant something completely different, 
may have been too shocking to the eyes. Sanskrit and Old Javanese agree in this 
respect. On the other hand, there was no objection against writing strange ligatures 
due to the non-expression of the vowel mark for the &; ligatures such as tga, impos- 
sible in Sanskrit, frequently occur in Old Javanese inscriptions. 

11) Possibly even ménapél. As a matter of fact, the first & is not usually expressed in 
writting neither in Old nor in Modern Javanese, 
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of the second and third modes of orthography occurs in mapakan (b 24, 
probably representing mapékén). If we see that these cases are easily ex- 
plained by the difficulties arising from the expression of the é, we have 
no reason whatever to assume that an a would have been pronounced in 


Old Javanese in these cases”). 
There is one more method of expressing an é in the first syllable of 


a disyllabic base, viz. by writing an a and geminating the consonant which 
follows. Only a single example occurs in our texts, viz. tangnah in b 25, 
which undoubtedly represents ténah }*). It is difficult to give a correct ex- 
planation of this spelling. Phonetically, there exists no consonantal 
gemination in Javanese and we have no reason to assume that Old Javanese 
would have been different in this respect 1*). Clusters, on the other hand, 
are rather frequent between the two vowels of a disyllabic base 1°). Now 
we see that in most of the cases where we find a cluster in this place of the 
word the vowel in the first syllable is preferably an é1°). From a historical 
point of view, we observe that the a of Sanskrit words usually developed into 
an éin these cases; the Sanskrit words bhakti, cakti, paksin, saksin, 
marga, varnu, satya became békti, sékti, péksi, séksi, mérga, vérna, sétya 


12) We stress this point since most of the extant descriptions of Old Javanese suffer 
from a confusion between the language and its orthography. Thus, we learn trom 
Kats, Kusumavicitra (1929), p. 4, that the ‘long pépét’ (represented by 6 in transcript- 
ion) is pronounced in Old Javanese as it is in Sundanese and that the long vowels 
are pronounced longer than the short ones. Such statements, even if they are given 
only to pupils in order that they know how to read the Old Javanese text, are easily 
misleading since they create an artificial difference from the modern language, a 
difference which probably existed only in writing and in reciting poetry. One cannot, 
of course, prove that Old Javanese pkan, as the word is spelt in the inscriptions, 
was really pronounced péXén 2s in the modern language, but it is at least true that 
orthographic considerations fully account for the spelling pkan; there is no reason 
to assume an evolution from Old Javanese a to Modern Javanese é in these cases. 
For the long vowels in writing, a question which is far more complicated, cf. the 
Giscussion below. 

13) The aksara na and the anusvara were probably considered perfectly equivalent, but 
the former was reserved for the end, the latter for the beginning of a syllable. In 
words such as sanka, often spelt sangka, either spelling occurs but the former is more 
frequent on the whole. Examples of a final guttural nasal expressed by na with a 
virama occur, mainly in the older period (cf. Pras. Indon., I, p. 113 and p. 128), 
but they are very rare. 

14) Cf. note 12 above. It seems a sound principle not to conclude to a phonemic dif- 
ference from Modern Javanese, unless there should be real arguments in favour of 
such a difference. Spelling is, of course, no argument if it is capable of being expiained 
in a different way ; important cases are those in which the same word is written either 
tnah or tangnah; cf. aiso infra, note 47. 

15) Cf. the description of these types in Modern Javanese by Uhlenbeck, op. cit., chapter 
IV sub C, pp. 149-181. 

16) Excluding, of course, the combinations of a mute preceded by a homorganic nasal, 
where no such preference is noted. The preference for 6 is pronounced if the com- 
bination consists of a mute and 7 or r (Uhlenbeck, p. 157) or ofa number of less 
common combinations (op. cit., p. 161). 
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in Javanese 1"). If we assume that this tendency is an old one, although 
it is not expressed by writing as a rule, we could understand that the é 
pronounciation of an a in the first syllable was unambiguously indicated 
by creating an artificial cluster which could not be misunderstood ; writing 
a double consonant was an easy means to achieve this purpose since real 
gemination did not occur ?*). 

In addition to the cases dealt with above, we find double consonants 
written in.a small number of other cases. More often than not, a consonant 
following r is doubled; cf. sarwwa (b 6), parwwuwus (b 15). This is only 
the application of a Sanskrit rule of sandhi which needs no further comment. 
In addition, we often find the final consonant of a base doubled if it is followed 
by the suffix -an; cf. damilihhan, b 11/12, wlahhan, b 12. The most likely 
explanation is that the gemination is a means to denote the shift of the accent 
from the first to the second syllable of the original word after the addition 
of a suffix; the expression of a double consonant in Old Javanese would 
then have about the same function as vowel lengthening has in Old and 
Classical Malay 1°). 

The latter. point naturally leads us towards the most awkward problem 
of this kind, viz. the expression of long vowels in Old Javanese. The cases 
in which long vowels are written in these inscrivtions (which are, on the 
whole, in accordance with the common practice in Old Javanese records) 
are classifiable into three groups. First, we have the words borrowed from 
Sanskrit, spelt according to the rules known from Sanskrit 2°); cf. cakawar- 
satita (b 1), tatkala (b 3/4 and b 5), etc. Second, we find vowels written long 
in Old Javanese words if grammatical analysis combined with the Sanskrit 
rules of vowel contraction tends to show that a vowel is the product of 
origirally two vowels. The inscriptions therefore spell tuhan (b 15 and 16) 
since the word is analyzed into tuha and the suffix -an and the Sanskrit rules 
of sandhi prescribe a long vowel in such cases. We have no sufficient reason 
to conclude that this vowel lengthening corresponded to a living feature of 
the Old Javanese language. As a matter of fact, the inscriptions give numerous 
examples of the use of Sanskrit rules of sandhi in the Old Javanese text. 
Some examples in the Perot inscriptions are ryy=umahnya (b 3), sy=ulihan 
17) Often, the forms with an a in the first syllable still occur in Javanese, but they 

are less common. Uhlenbeck (op. cit., p. 169) rightly considers the forms with an é 


the more adapted ones. 

18) It is the same principle, viz. that of using means offered by the system of orthography 
to a new purpose when the original function was not needed, which we observe 
in other cases, too. A clear example is the use of the ancient aspirates and other 
aksaras which were no longer needed (such as the na) as the so-called aksara gedé 
in Modern Javanese writing. The form of the na, for instance, expressing a super- 
fluous sound in the modern language, could be used as a polite equivalent of the na. 

19) Cf. Coedés, B.E.F.E.O., XXX (1930), p. 62, who compares jahat and marjahati, datu 
and datua. In classical Malay, the accentuated syllable is denoted by the addition 
of an alif, ya or waw. 

20) It is hardly necessary to add that this is not always done correctly ; some examples 
of mistakes in the spelling of Sanskrit words will be given below. 
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(b 16), and manusuk=sema (b 4); in the last example, we. notice not only 
the change from the dental sibilant to the lingual after the k but also a:curious 
mistake in spelling to be examined below. 

In addition to the long vowels in either of the above groups, we find 
a number of words not classifiable as loan words or as those in which the 
long vowels could be explained by the rules of sandhi. Some examples are 
manuka (b 4), tungi (b 5), mani (b 7), wadwa (b 10), manit (b 24), and 
rama (b 35). Properly speaking, these examples do not constitute a real group; 
the long vowels are difficult to be accounted for. We confine ourselves to 
some remarks. 

The spelling mani may be due to the wrong opinion that the ‘word 
should be spelt by a long vowel 2'). Wadwa gives the impression of a foreign 
origin 22). As to rama, it is noted that the word is spelt by a long vowel only 
if it means ,,village elder” 7°); it is, however, written rama in the meaning 
father”, although there is no doubt that we have the same word used in two 
meanings, It may, however, be very useful, sometimes even necessary, to-dis- 
tinguish these meanings in official documents in order to avoid a misunder- 
standing‘). The normal form is reserved for the meaning ,,father”, whereas the 
long a in the first syllable gives the word a more official tinge, which makes 
it very suitable to denote a technical term. If this conclusion is correct, the 
spelling by a long vowel could be compared with our use of capitals in similar 
cases. Thus, we use the spelling ,,father” to denote the family relation, but.we 
write ,,Father” as a religious title 7°). It-is well-known that another, but re- 


21) At, least if the word, used as a person’s name in the text, is to be identified with 
the name of the preat Manu. In that case, it is nothing but a wrong orthography 
_ to which no importance should be attached. - 
2%) - As far ‘as Modern J avanese is concerned, the mujority of the words of the type CVCCV 
in--which the second consonant of the cluster is . semi-vowel (y or-w) are of a 
‘non-Indonesian origin. (29 on a total of 52; cf. Uhlenbeck, op. cit., p. 168). . 
23) We prefer this translation to ,,village authorities” (dorpsautoriteiten in many a Dutch 
translation). The meaning of “rama seems to correspond to that of gramavrddha in 
some Sauskrit inscriptions. The ramas, in Old Javanese records, are divided into two 
‘groups: (a) those ,,holding a command” (managam kon), i.e. charged with a definite 
function, .e.g. with the supervision over the bridges in the village (hulu. wuatan), and 
(b) those taking rest” (marata), i.e., probably, those who were formerly charged with 
a definite function, but retired afterwards. Cf. infra, notes 74 sqq. The tuha wanua, 
»the old ones in the village”, constitute a separate group among the ramas charged 
with a definite function; cf. infra, note 75. 
24) Rama, meaning ,,father” (apparently without the honorific tinge which the word has 
eS in Modern Javanese), frequently occurs in Old Javanese inscriptions in the combination 
. rama ni ,ffather of”, followed by a name. Since identical names frequently occur 
‘within. the same village, the persons are often distinguished not by adding their 
" father’s name, as we sometimes do, but by mentioning the name of their eldest son 
or daughter. Grown-up men without a regular family do not count in essentially 
agricultural. societies. ‘It is obvious that only a small number of the ‘fathers’ belonged 
‘to the group of village elders. 
25) As.a matter of fact, written language, usually not provided with, sufficient ‘signs 
” * tg denote all the ‘phonemes. and. devoid. of means. of rendering the more subtle elements 
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lated, method is-used in later Javanese to a similar purpose, viz. the repla- 
cement of the common aksaras by those which originally denoted aspirates-2°). 
Now .it is remarkable that the inscriptions of Tjandi Perot do not appear to 
make the distinction between rama and rama, for the word is written rama 
in a: number of cases where the meaning ,,village elder” is required (e.g., in 
b 19, 20, 21 etc.) 27). 

The above refers to only a small part of the complicated problem of the 
long” vowels in Old Javanese, but it seems sufficient to explain the ortho- 
graphy found in these inscriptions. We shall take the same problem up again 
in connection with the prosodic laws of Old Javanese poetry in the Intro- 
duction to No. XI below. 

- The spelling of Sanskrit words is rather careless. We note dsddhamdsa 
for dsadhamasa (b 2), dwitiya for dwitiyd (ibid.), suklapaksa for cuklapaksa 
(b.3), jtwana for jiwana (a 12), and many other examples may be added. 
A eurious spelling, already noticed by Damais *5), is manusuk=—sema in b 4, 
whereas the corresponding place a 5 gives the correct spelling manusuk 
sima 2°) - as two words. In modern Javanese, the phonemes i and e are 
sometimes confounded, esvecially in dialects *°), and this may be an old 
feature *1), although the cases found in inscriptions could be explained in 
a different way °”). 


of language such as intonation, needs its own means of expression. The use of capitals 

in writing often corresponds to a more emphatic expression in speech as is usual 

for proper names, titles and words associated with the Divine. Old Javanese has 

different means. Names of persons are introduced by an article (si, pu, sang), words 

associated with the Divine are preceded by sang hyang (sang hyang dharma may be 
- -rendered by ,,the Temple”, ‘sang hyang haji pracasti by ,,the Royal Edict’’). 

26) We mean the so-called aksara géde in Javanese writing, commonly denoted by 
capitals”; cf. note 18 above. The comparison with capitais in European writing 
is not exact; their use is only honorific (which is one of the aspects of European 
capitals) and moreover, the aksara géde are not limited to the first sound of the words. 

27) Also some later inscriptions (e.g. O.J.0., XXIII) do not make this distinction -egularly. 

28) Quoted in not- 4 above. 

23) The completely correct spelling would, of course, have been sima, but the final a 
is usually written short in Old Javanese. There is a curious little problem whether 

' the spelling sima, sometimes found in Old Javanese records, represents the etymologically 
correct spelling or the so-called ‘conjunctive’, i.e. sima followed by the suffix -a. Often, 
the latter appears to be required by the context, but we do not want to make this 
an absolute rule. 

30) Cf., for instance, Uhlenbeck, op. cit., p. 99. 

3t1) This is not, however, probable. We add that the vowel e, which has no particular 
Position in Modern Javanese, only occurs in three definite groups of cases in Old 
Javanese, viz. (a) in ‘words borrowed from Sanskrit (e.g., dewa), (b) as a product 
of the contraction of an a at the end of a prefix with an i at the beginning of a 
base (e.g., mesi, ie. isi with the prefix ma-), and (c) in a number of cases in: which 
e alternates with ai (kwaih — kweh, waih — weh, dai — de, rarai — rare, etc.; 
the spelling by ai is the more common one in inscriptions, but it may be an archaism 
since also Sanskrit words with e are often found spelt by ai; cf. Old Javanese kaiwala 
‘instead of kewala and the name kaisava instead of kecava mentioned above). 

32) As to our’ mianusuk=sema, one might consider the: possibility of a confusion between 
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The text of the inscriptions a and b is identical apart from a small 
number of minor differences mainly in spelling. The reason why the text 
was copied twice can only be guessed at. Perhaps, the territory to which 
it applied was very extensive so that it was considered preferable to place 
different copies at different spots. Another possibility is that inscription a 
soon became almost illegible, so that a new copy was made a few years af- 
terwards 9%); then, the older stone would not have been destroyed (although 
it had become useless) because it had been properly inaugurated *+). We 
have several examples of inscriptions which were copied more than once, 
sometimes one on stone and another *’) or even two others **) on bronze. 
In two other cases, we have the same inscription on the stones, but then one 
of the copies is either abbreviated or incomplete *"). Here, the two inscrip- 
tions appear to be complete, but there is no absolute certainty owing to the 
very difficult reading of a, especially of its lower portion **). The discussion 
which follows is based on inscription b. 

The inscription is dated 850 A.D. It deals with the foundation of a free- 
hold #°) by a Rakai Patapan named Pu Manuku under the. reign of the 
king Rakai Pikatan *°). The king is denoted by ratu. There may be some 
doubt whether the latter term should be considered perfectly identical with 
the usual royal title in Old Javanese records, viz. Cri Maharaja. The curious 
point is that not only the title is short and simple, but the king is even 


sima, ,,boundary” (the extended meaning ,,bounded ground” and, especially, .,,grounds 
separated from. civil administration by the king and his servants”, i.e. free-hold) 


and ksema. 
33) The stone may have beer. in a similar state from the very beginning; it is a very 


rough type of stone. 

34) In tnat case, it would have been kept as the authentic original. 

85) Cf, the inscription published by Stutterueim, 7.B.G., 65 (1925), p. 209. 

36) T.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 172 squa. 

37) Of the two inscripticns of Tjandi Argapura, the stone in the Djakarta Museum (D. 81) 
is an incomplete copy of another stone which remained in loco, but is propably lost 
by now; cf. Damais, T.B.G., 83 (1949), pp. 4 sq. The inscription published in Pras. 
Indon., I (1950), No. V, contains only the beginning of that published op. cit., No. VI. 

38) The length of inscription a might be about the same as that of b, but-on the estampage 
of a only here and there some vague traces of aksaras are visible after line 20. 
The size of the two stones is almost equal. 

39) This is the translation of sima which we have adopted; cf. note 32, above. These 
free grounds could be called free only with a view to civil administration; apart 
from a small number of uncertain cases, they appear to have always belonged to 
a religious foundation. 

40) This important’ fact. was first pointed out by Damais, loc. cit. In this connection, 
Damais examined a number of other cases in which the title ratu is used (art. cit., 
pp. 18 sqq.). The data there mentioned are based on reliable readings, but do they 
prove that ratu (sometimes: sang ratu) is a full, but archaic, equivalent of Cri 
Maharaja? — In our opinion, the data do not necessarily point to such a conclusion 
as long as we do not know much about the real position of these ratus. It is curious 
that also in the inscriptions of Argapura and Péndém the ratu is ‘mentioned after 
the founders or, as we could put it, at the head of a list of dignitaries. 
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mentioned as only the first person in an enumeration of dignitaries. An even 
more striking fact is that king Rakai Pikatan is not the first person 
mentioned in the text. It would be contrary to all we know about Old Java- 
nese hierarchy to presume that the supreme king should have been mentioned 
after the founder Rakai Patapan unless the latter was considered higher in 
rank #1), Normally, it is stated that the king issues an order to the effect 
that a privilege is given, whereas the favoured one(s) is (are) mentioned 
afterwards 4). An attempt at explaining the relation between the two autho- 
rities in: the Perot inscription cannot be based on this text alone. Several 
explanations might be suggested,-but there is one which is particularly attrac- 
tive although it is not capable of real proof. The title Rakai Patapan is known 
to. have belonged to the king who preceded Rakai Pikatan 4#*); could it be 
that the Rakai Patapan in the Perot inscription is nobody else but the pre- 
ceding king himself ? This would explain both the order in which the two 
authorities are mentioned and the modest title of the Rakai Pikatan. We do 
not want to suggest that the founder is a dead king, which seems absurd “*), 
but that he might be in life after having resigned the throne. Then, the way 
in which the foundation is mentioned in the inscription is not astonishing : 
the king-father, as we might term the position of the Rakai Patapan in that 
case, is still the highest authority in the country although he leaves the 
exertion of his power to the Rakai Pikatan, while withdrawing into a pata- 


41) The wording of the Perot inscriptions seems to indicate that the Rakai Patapan 
acts entirely on his own responsability,.whereas the king, patif and the other dignitaries 
are only the executors of the former’s intention. Krom (Geschiedenis*, p. 156, note 6), 
referring to the Perot inscription (the year 853 is based on Brandes’ reading of the 
thicd cipher, viz. 775 Caka), conjecturally concluded to a lower position of the Rakai 
Pikatan. We thirk that Krom’s opinion may stili be maintained, although it is, at 
least partially, based on Brandes’ ixterpretation of ratu as the end of the village name 
(Catal. Grocneveldt, 1887, p. 374). 

42) The formulation in the initial parts of the inscriptions deserves full attenticn. “he 
inscriptions frorm Eastern Java from the 10th century onwards begin with the (elaborate) 
date and state that at ,,this date” (tatkala) or ,,on this day” (irika diwasa), the 
order’ (ajna) or the ,,favour”’ (anugraha) ,,descends” (tumurun) on a number of 
high dignitaries, from whom it ,goes down” (umingsor) to a number of lower digni- 
taries until it reaches the favoured one(s). There are, however, numerous variations 
on this theme. In a few cases, all during the reign of the king Sindok, the formula 
is completely different; in these cases, a high authority whose name is mentioned 
first, requests the king for some favour. In O.J.O. XL, dated 929 A.D., the person 
who addresses the king in such a way is a spiritual teacher (with the title dang 
acarya), and his mention before the king is probably honorific. We cannot give a 
full discussion of these problems, which would require a separate article, but we 
think that the way in which we formulated this difficult point is sufficiently flexible 
to account for some apparent exceptions. 

48) Cf. Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 122-126. 

(4) As a matter of principle, this possibility could not be completely excluded in view 
of the conclusions by Stutterheim on the identity of king. Wagicwara (T.B.G., 75, 1935, 
pp. 422 sqq.), but if something of:this kind should be presumed for our text, it is 
certain that such a fact would not have been omitted. 
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pin **). At present, we could only state that such a solution would agree 
with the facts, whereas it would not be unlikely on more general grounds. 
More positive arguments. cannot be given, but it will appear in the Intro- 
ductions to Nos. X and XI below that our conjectural explanation would 
probably be confirmed by the situation to which we conclude only six years 
afterwards (in 856 A.D.). There, these problems will be examined with 
greater detail. 

The Perot inscription is the oldest document known which gives a 
regular list of dignitaries (b 5 to 9) mentioned after the king. The first of 
these is the patih, who bears the title Rakai Wéka and the name Pu Puluwatu. 
The titles of the other dignitaries are Sirikan, Tiruan, Manahuri, Halaran, 
Palarhyang, Wélahan, Dalinan, Pangkur, Tawan, Tirip, Lampi, Wadihati and 
Makudur. All these titles are known from other inscriptions. Not only Wéka, 
but also Sirikan, Manghiri**), Halaran, Palarhyang, Wélahan and Dalinan 
are usually preceded by Rakai, whereas Tiruan, Wadihati and Makudur are 
always preceded by the term Pamégét 4’); the three titles Pangkur, Tawan 
and Tirip almost always occur together **), whereas Lampi is rarely mei 


- 


= The curious title Patapan (= Hermitage) might have been ‘deliberately choser- with 
a view to a later. retirement into a hermitage. If our surmise about the identity: of 
‘ the titles Garung and Patapan is correct (Pras. Indon., I, pp. 125 sq.) the prince 
would have changed his original title Rakai Garung to Rakai Patapan. The reading 
741 Caka for the Péngging copper plate, which we hesitated to accept, is coniirmed 
:* by Damais in’ B.E.F.E.O0., XLVI, fase. 1 (1952), p. 26. 
48). We give the titles in their usual spelling here. Manghiri ~became- the designates 
“for the: ,,court historician”, as one might term it, at the court of the 187th century 
- Galgél (cf. ‘Berg, De Middeljavaansche historische traditie, 1927, pp. 42° sqq.): 
47) Old’ Javanese “charters spell this term in many different ways, viz. pamgat, paméget, 
'  “pamagat, pamaggat and the same forms with an initial sa (samgat, samgét, etc.). 
Van Naerssen, Bijdr. K. I., 90, 1933, pp. 241-244, has discussed this term‘ with its 
different spellings in detail; he bas made it probable that: the forms beginning with 
sa~ should be considered contractions of sang pamgat etc.; we follow his example 
(art. cit., note 1 to p. 243) in reproducing the title in the form sang pamégét except, 
of course, in transcriptions. It is the easiest way to account for the different spellings, 
- whereas.it would be difficult to explain the: occurrence of forms with an & in the 
last syllable if this vowel was an a. Cf. the ope ‘discussion of the different spellings 
of the é 
48) In. a a cases, ‘hs. term tawan is replaced by hadanan'; cf..K.O.,. No: I, ‘Ist- plate, 
front part, line 17.:The three terms are mentioned together already in the Sanskrit 
- charter of Kalasan dated 778 A.D.; cf. Krom, Geschiedenis?, p..1353; Van Naerssen, 
-- India Antiqua, 1947, p. 250; Pras. Indorr, I, 1950, p. 15. In ‘strophe. 4 of the-Kalasan 
. inscription, they are called. the adecgacastrins of the king (parkuratavanatiripanamabhir 
o 1adegagastribhi .rajnah), whereas they. are denoted’ by decadhyaksa and mahapurusa 
".in strophe 7 (saksinah krtva pankuratavanatiripadecadhyaksan. mahapurusan). The 
exact meaning of these terms is open to doubt..Bosch (7.B.G., 68, 1928, p. 61) 
translated degadhyaksin mahapurusan by. -,,de notabele dorpshoofden” (the notable 
‘village’ chiefs); the translation which was adopted. by Vogel, Aanteekeningen op de 
' inscriptie van. Tjanggal in Midden-Java, Bijdr. K.1I., 100° (1941), note 2 to p. 444, 
. and. by van. Néerssen,..art. cit., p. 250: .,the Javanese pankur, tawan and tirip and 
the ‘notable desa-heads’ ..... the ramas of the Old -Javanese..deeds® It does not 
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with in this connection. As a matter of fact, the title Lampi occurs only in 
the Argapura inscriptions (a 11, b 7), where it is however placed after, 
instead of before, the titles Wadihati and Makudur **). A detailed compa- 
rison with the list given in the Argapura inscriptions (a 7 to 12, b 4 to 


1) 


agrees in the essentials, but shows numerous differences in details. 


The most striking agreement is the number of dignitaries, which is perfectly 
identical; in addition, all the titles but one agree, but the order in which 
they are enumerated is rather different. The title which does not agree is 
Wéelahan, not occurring in the Argapura inscrivtions; on the other hand, the 


49) 
- the authorities are menticned according to the text of a (lines 6-12); for the relation 


seem likely that decadhyaksa should correspond to rama in the Old Javanese texts ; 
adhyaksa sounds like a royal functionary; moreover, the term does denote a royal 
functionary, viz. a kind of sheriff, in later Javanese administration, and the same 
meaning is required in the old Crivijaya inscription (cf. supra, No. II, line 4), whereas 
the ramas could not possibly be considered royal servants. Real desa-heads such as 
the lurahs and pétinggis in* more recent times, appear to be unknown in Old Javanese 
times. We have some doubt whether deca has the meaning ,,village” (i.e. desa in 
Modern Javanese) in this context. In a passage where the meaning ,,village” is required 
beyond doubt, the Kalasan inscription uses grama (strophe 7: gramah kalasanama), 
whereas Old Javanese inscriptions always use wanua (wanwa, banua, bariwa) in this 
meaning. So we prefer to translate decadhyaksan by ,,inspectors (possibly surveyors 
or sheriffs) over the country” (which is ruled by the king). The fact of the pankur, 
tawan and tirip being regularly mentioned among the first of those forbidden tc 
interfere with foundation grounds, which were free from royal taxation, seems to confirm: 
this interpretation. We then translate pankuratavanatiripadecadhyaksan by ,,the inspectors 
over the country, viz. the Pankur, Tawan and Tirip”. The meaning of adegacastrin, 
a term which is not lucid, may be looked for in the same direction. The translatior 


. those armed with orders” (cf. Bosch, arf. cit., p. 60) might not be satisfactory - 


could adeza, in the compound, stand for 4 dec&t, ,,over the country”, so that adeca- 
custrin means: ,,whose weapon: (or: knives, ¢astra) reach (all) over the country”. 
whereas the dignitaries themselves abide in the capital as most dignitaries do? Cf. 
such compounds as 4janubahu, ,one whese arms reach down to the knees” (Monier- 
Williams). Mrhipurusa, a term used to denote the Buddha or Visnu, is rather a strong 
expressio.a for a dignitary of some rank; the term undoubtedly has a weaker meauing 
here, presumably that of orang bésar in Malay. Our fina! conclusion is that pankun, 
tawan and tirfp are the titles of three court dignitaries whose main task was the 
supervision over forces to execute royal orders. 

Anticipating the publication of these two epigraphs, we quote the passage in which 


between the two texts of the Argapura inscription, cf. Damais, T.B.G., 83 (1949), 
pp. 4 sq., who gives the transcription of the initial portions from which the correspon- 


'..dence clearly’ appears. The second Argapura -inscription (the original. of which is, 
-- unfortunately, lost) is not, however, a- real ‘duplicate’ (Damais, p. 4) of the first one 


(Mus: Djak.,. D. 81); its text is about twice as long as that of inscription..a and has 
entire paragraplis which do not occur in a. Inscription a may, therefore, be styled 
an abbreviated copy of b. The text of a, important for a comparison with the Perot 
inscriptions, runs: [6] ..... ratu tatkala rakarayan kayuwani [7] pu lokapala:. patib 
rakarayan wka pu manit . sirika[8]n pu baha . halaran pu wiryya . pangilhyang pu 
tarangal . tirua[9]n pu sapi . sikhalan pu lamunjang . manuhuri pu agrih . dali[10]nan 
pu gnang . pankur pu brahma . tawan piicung . tirip pu mamanu[1l]k . wadihati 


:-. pu mantt . makudur pu manindit . lampi pu dhana[12]hu //. — We add that the 


reading sikhalan, uncertain: in a, is confirmed by the estampage of b. (line. 5). 
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title Sikhalan is mentioned in the Argapura inscriptions, but not in our 
text). A minor difference is the title Palarhyang, which is replaced by 
Pangilhyang in the Argapura inscriptions; the two terms are undoubtedly 
identical since not only the second parts of the names agree, but also the 
meaning of the former parts *4). A more interesting point is the different 
order in which the titles are given in the two documents. In the following 
list, we give the order of the dignitaries in the Perot inscriptions at the left 
hand side and of those in the Arganura inscriptions at the right hand side: 


1. Patih Rakai Wéka; Patih Rakai Wéka; 
2. Sirikan; Sirikan; 

3. Tiruan; Halaran; 

4. Manghiuri; ve Pangilhyang ; 
5. Halaran; Tiruan; 

6. Palarhyang; Sikhalan; 

7. Weélahan; Manghiri; 
8. Dalinan; Dalinan; 

9. Pangkur; Pangkur; 
10. Tawan; Tawan; 

11. Tirip; Tirip; 

12. Lampi; Wadihati; 
13. Wadihati; Makudur; 
14, Makudur; Lampi. 


The numbers 1-2 and 8-11 remained unchanged. Tiruan went two, Mang- 
hiri went three places down so that Halaran and Palarhyang obtained the 
third and fourth places respectively. These changes make it clear that 
the hierarchy fixed by the titles was not absolutely rigid. ‘rhe title Tiruan, 
for instance, was sometimes higher (as in the Perot inscripvtious), sometimes 
lower (as in the Argapura inscriptions) than the title Halaran. ‘fhe same 
applies to the title Lamvi with reference to Wadihati and Makudur. These 
facts do not, of course, prove a sort of degradation of the titles Tiruan and 
Lampi (although this would not be impossible); they would rather suggest 


50) Or rather: the title Sikhalan is not mentioned in the list of the fourteen dignitaries 
in the Perot inscription. As a matter of fact, we do find Sikhalan mentioned after 
the list in a 10 and b 9. The same strange name, spelt also by the aspirate kha, 
occurs in line 2 of the Pendém inscription; cf. Damais, T.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 19. 

51) The meanings of pangil and palar are, at least, closely related, the former meaning 
to call”, the latter ,to look for, to hope”. Pangil (or paler) hyang could mear 
»calling the gods” or something similar (cf., perhaps, Vedic devaha?). We are not as 
certain as some scholars were, that all these Rakai and Pamégét titles are originally 
toponymics; their use as toponymics (but then, never, it seems, as names of villages, 
but always as those deneting groups of villages, which may or may not have constituted 
geographical units; it is well-known that later Javanese princes used to avoid that 
_the territories belonging to one nobleman constituted a geographical unity) might be 
secondary in many cases. The origin of the Rakai titles, probably to be referred 
to a remote past, cannot be traced except, perhaps, in a few isolated -cases. The title 
Rakai Halu will be discussed in the Introduction to No. XI below. 
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that, the hierarchy expressed by the titles depended not exclusively on the 
titles themselvés, but also on the age of those bearing the titles. The three 
titles Lampi, Wadihati and Makudur were equivalent in rank, but the dig- 
nitary bearing the Lampi title was older than those bearing the Wadihati 
and Makudur titles in 850, but when, in 863, three other persons had inherited 
these titles, the Lampi was younger than the two others. This seems the 
most probable conclusion based on the comparison between the two docu- 
ments, It is, moreover, confirmed if more documents from Central Java are 
taken into consideration. The order of the dignitaries is fixed only up to a 
certain extent, but free — ie. fixed. by considerations other than the intrinsic 
value of the titles, considerations such as the age of the persons bearing the 
titles —.for the remaining part; i.e. within certain groups. Two groups of 
three dignitaries could easily be isolated from the other names, viz. the 
numbers 9-11 and 12-14. Then, there remain eight titles (Nos. 1-8) headed 
by the patih. In either case, this group of eight ‘begins with the Rakais 
Weéka and Sirikan and ends in Dalinan. It is imvossible to decide whether 
this is only due to chance or to the fact that Wéka and Sirikan are always 
the highest titles of the eight whereas Dalinan is the lowest one. If other 
inscriptions are taken into account, we conclude to the former alternative. 
Thus, in the Kédu inscrivtion dated 907 A.D. *"), the Wéka is mentioned 
after instead of before the Sirikan and the Dalinan vrecedes instead of fol- 
lows the Manghiri. Only a very detailed comparison, which would consti- 
tute a separate study, could establish whether there are any intrinsic rules 
as to the order of some of the titles; we may, however, conclude on account 
of the above that, if there are such rules, they may be crossed by other 
considerations. 

Even this limited materjal cnabies us to make some conclusions which 
appear beyond doubt, ‘The high dignitaries following the founder and the 
ratu (respectively the Rakai Patapan and the Rakai Pikatan in the Perot 
iascriptions and the Rakai Pikatan and the Rakai Kayuwani in the Argapura 
inscriptions), forn: three grouns comvosed of eight, three and three digni- 
taries respectively. The grouv of eight is the highest one; it is headed by 
the patih. They probably surround the king as the eight Lokaralas do with 
reference to Civa, a symbolism found in hinduized courts even un to rather 
recent times ®*), The two groups of three dignitaries each are on a lower 
level. The former seem to be esvecially connected with the vercevtion of the 
king’s revenue ™), the latter might be associated with the ceremonies by 


> om 


52) Published by Stutterheim in 7.B.G.,.67 (1927), pp. 172-215. The names mentioned 
here occur in the transcription, pp. 206 sq., A,-lines 10-32. 

53) Cf. the excellent survey with further references by Sir Richard Winstedt, Kingship 
and Enthronement in Malaya, J. R. A. S.,.1945, pp. 139-149 (reprint in J. Mal. Br. 
R.AS., EX, 1947, Pt. 1, pp. 129-139). 

it) The fact of this trad being.regulariy. mentioned at the beginning of the lists of those 
forbidden to tread on temple grounds (cf. gupra, p. 220) would be a hint in that 

direction. 
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means of which territories belonging to the civil administration by the king 
and his servants are inaugurated to become temple grounds"). | 

The list of these dignitaries is followed by another list of people all in- 
cluded in the term wadwa (a 9 to 14; b 9 to 14). The titles of these persons, 
which are all preceded by the honorific article sang, prove that wadwa does 
not denote ordinary servants. There is no doubt that the persons mentioned 
after the dignitaries are the representatives of the latter, their ‘spokesmen’ 
(parwuwus, the term used in the Argapura inscriptions to denote the corres- 
ponding group; parujar is a synonym). We may be certain that the digni- 
taries did not do the work themselves;. they would not probably have assis- 
ted at the foundation ceremonies, often far away. It would not even be too 
audacious to assume that these dignitaries, whose main activities may have 
consisted in ,,eating the land”, as the Arthacastra puts it, were not able to 
perform the various duties eommectad with the transfer of grounds from civil 
to religious administration, implying, among other formalities, dressing 
up acts. The dignitaries were therefore represented by presumably learned 
Brahmanas **), who took an active part in the foundation. We see from those 
documents which give a more or less detailed description of the inauguration 
ceremonies that the authorities themselves were not present, but the 
representatives were 57). As might have been expected, the number 
of representatives agrees with that of the dignitaries: it also amounts 


55) We limit ourselves to this provisional statement, anticipating a. more detailed research. 
56) That they were Brahmanas (or, officially, considered as such; the caste system existed 
at least in theory in hinduized Java, but the practice probably was rather different 
from what we observe in India):may perhaps be concluded from the use’ of the ‘article’ 
-sang, which is in a striking contrast to the use of pu preceding the names of the 
dignitaries mentioned before. As long as no detailed study about the use of - these 
‘articles’ is available, it is net safe to base conclusions.on their use. There are, mis 
other arguments in favour of our surmise. A number of inscriptions issued durin 
the reign of Balitung (898 ?-910) give far more detai'ed and systematic lists of itd 
spokesmen; cf., e.g., the inscription of Randusari. I, dated 905 (published by Stizt- 
terheim. in freee: Ned.-Indié, I, 1940, pp. 3-28), where very detailed lists of ‘spokesmen’ 
(parujar), clerks (citralekha) and lower administrative (?) personnel (panurang) are 
given (PI. 1b, line 11, to Pl. 2a, line 5). There, the spokesmen and the clerks each 
have two names, the former preceded by sang, the latter by pu. Cf., for instance, 
Pl, 1b, line 15: parujar=i sirikan sang hujungéaluh pu ayuddha anakwanua i tru- 
wanban watak tiruranu.Now we know from an almost contemporary record, that there 
‘was indeed a monastery in Hujunggaluh; cf. F. H. van Naerssen, Twee koperen 
oorkonden van Balitung, in Bijdr, K, 1., 95 .(1937), pp. 441-461 the transcription. of 
‘No. I, A, line 10: wihara i hujung galuh, It is not probable that the sang name of 
the parujar in the Randusari inscription should be dissociated from that of the mo- 
nastery in the same period. In some other cases, too, some control ‘is posse le; we 
hope to deal with these in another context. 

57) This point appears clearly from those records in which a description’of the inaugu- 
tation ceremonies is given (e.g.. Van Naerssen, art. cit., Inscription II, A, line 11, 
to B, line 1; cf. Bosch, Oudheidk. Versl., 1925,-‘pp. 41-49, especially pp. 48 sq.). At 
the time of the ceremonies, the different authoritiés present take in their places, one 
group at the eastern side, another at: the southern side etc. The dignitaries, we mean 
those bearing titles such as Rakai or . Pamégét, are not mentioned in that’ context, 
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to fourteen. As we already noted above, all of them are denoted by sang, 
a honorific article, followed by a name. As to these names, there might be 
some doubt whether we have real personal names here or titles derived from 
the places (perhaps monasteries, hermitages and similar sorts of dwelling) 
where these spokesmen used to stay. It cannot be denied that some of these 
names give the impression rather of names of monasteries etc. than of per- 
sons, especially sang Kamalagyan (a 13/14, b 14), sang Katuwuhan (a 14, 
b 14) and a few others **). 

In this list of fourteen representatives, there is a slight irregularity since 
the Wadihati is not represented,-whereas the Makudur has two representati- 
ves. Moreover, this list is precedéd by two persons (a 9/10, b 10) whose 
status is not clear. As a matter of fact, it is indicated by the words anung 
manasd i patapan milu, ,those who go to (?) Patapan, joining (the authorities 
mentioned before”). The main difficulty is connected with the uncertainty 
as to the exact meaning of manasd. Words in the meaning of ,,going to”, 
such as manasd, umansd, uwmara, makna, mapara and a few others, 
do not necessarily imply a regular movement from one place to another, 
but may refer to some form of dependence — i.e., the revenues and compul- 
sory labour go from one place to another. This is certainly the meaning if it 
is stated that grounds or villages ,,go to” some authority, some foundation, 
an expression frequently found in Old Javanese inscriptions *®). Then, the 


but the representatives are seated at one side, facing the South in the text published 
by Van Naerssen and facing the East in that published by Bosch. 

58) Kamalagyan, derived from: lagi, ,,% while’, seems to denote a temporary hermitage 
Its designation by ,,termporazy” mav not refer to the acrama itself, but rather to 
the period during which‘ the hermits stayed there, i.e. a place of temporary retreat (cf. 
kalagyan in Nagarakrét. 75, 2, and 78, 6; 79,1). Katuwuhan, uerived from tuwuh, 
,to grow”, may mean ,,place of prosperity”; Arétan, derived from herét, ,,to retain”, 
may mean ,7a place where one has to stop, to stay’; damilihan, from pilth, ,,to choose”: 
,@ chosen place”. Uther names occurring in our text, such as ‘twana, ,,life”’, talaga, 
»pond”’, dakukap, the name of a tree, a sort of Artocarpos, often. planted =t more or 
less sacred spots (cf. the Old-Javanese Ramayana, XVI, 44), are less characteristic, 
but, at least, not in conilict with our interpretation. 

58) Cf. O.J.O., XXXVIII (929 A.D), front side, line 5, where a number of grounds, 
the (annual) revenue in gold of which is mentioned, become temple domains in the 
future, ,to depend on the holy kahyanan (a kind of sanctuary) at Panawan” (ma- 
naséa 1 sang hyang kahyanan { panawan). The consequence is that the inhabitarts 
ef the grounds are liberated from royal taxes, but get duties, towards the 
kahyanan, viz. the obligation to furnish a sheep and a@ fixed quantity of rice (?) at 
the times of the yearly sacrifices (mapanaséa wdus 1 pada 1 ankén kapujan:bhatara 
i panawan ing pratiwarsa; Brandes’ reading:wdu instead of wdus is probably only 
a printing mistake). Cf. also O.J.O., XXV (905 A.D.), Front part, lines 7/8: manasd 
i lumku, ,,dependent on Lumeéeku”. — Expressions such as fare turmmama, ,,do not enter” 
(grounds etc.) do not mean, literally, that the persons to whom the words apply are 
forbidden to touch the grounds. The expression is always used with reference to 
those, _,,claiming the king’s. property” (manilala drawya haji} who are forbidden to 
continue their activities in the villages situated within temple grounds. The meaning 
is that the various collectors of taxes’ exercising their unpopular .actiwities: in the 
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words anung manasé i patapdn milu mean: ,,those who are dependent on 
(act on behalf of) Patapan”; the two persons about whom this statement is 
made are then representatives of the Rakai Patapan, the founder of the free 
grounds. The reason why they are mentioned at the end of the list of digni- 
taries could be easily understood: they represent the favoured party. For 
after all, the Rakai Patapan is the favoured one; he separates the grounds 
needed for his foundation from civil administration. The word milu, placed 
after the words anung manas6 i patapan, denotes that the two persons are 
only loosely connected with the authorities mentioned before. 
The exact status of the two persons cannot be inferred from the text. 
They might have been younger sons or relatives of the Rakai Patapan. In any 
case, they are not the subordinates of this dignitary, for a separate list of the 
latter is given in the passage from a 14 to 17 (= b 14 to 16); it is the wadwa 
rakarayan patapan, consisting of at least seven persons (it is not absolutely 
clear where the list ends). The list of seven persons is made un of five people 
denoted as tuhan followed by ni and further definitions, one secretary (mang- 
tanda) and one spokesman (parwuwus). These servants are of a considerably 
lower rank than all those mentioned before. This appears clearly from the 
use of the ‘article’ si before their names ®). 
If we try to represent us the status which the Rakai Patapan must have 
had, it is obvious that he must have had a considerable number of personnel 
at his disposal. The titles mangtanda and parwuwus need no comment; the 
function of the five tuhdns is, however, less clear. The term tuhan frequently 
occurs in Old Javanese inscriptions. It is never applied: to high dignitaries. 
although it is‘also clear that the people denoted by tuhdn are not ‘commoners’ 
either, A hint as to the status of tuhans is given by ‘the exnression sang tuhan 
mamuat wuwus used" to denote ‘spokesmen’ :n several inscriptions °1). Some 
people dencied by tuhan are regularly mentioned after some Pamégéts Wa- 
‘mame of the king (who ‘probably ceded these rights in exclange for regular payments, 
a system which remained in use in Java until Paffles introduced the landrent system 
of perceiving taxes, a system which only gradually extended over Java), had to cease 
their business on the grounds which had become free, i.e. attached to some foundation. 
The words tan tumama could be rendered by ,,have no competency over’. The mea- 
ning of ‘manasO appears very clearly from K.O., I, first plate, line 15: Parujar i 
tiruan sumudan anak wanua ing kabikuan ing siddhakaryya manasd i dihyang, ,,the 
spokesman of (the Pameégét) Tiruan, Sumudan, resident in the monastery (called) 
Siddhakarya dependent on the Diéng”’, cf. a similar expression in O.J.O. XXXVI, 
B (back), line 6. The monastery was probably situated outside the temple plateau, 
but fell under the competency of the Diéng authorities. Many derivetives of the root 
aso (or: ans6) occur in the Old Javanese inscriptions. One of the most frequent forms 
is manaséakan, ,,to give (to a person of higher rank)” with the passive form inansean 
(inaséan), ,,(a higher person) is given (something)”. 

60) The article si-is used with all the persons who have no particular title; not only 
‘ordinary villagers (anak wanua) have it before their names, but also village elders 

’  (r€ma) and other people not of a low position. | 

“t) Cf. the Kémbang Arum inscription: (dated 824 Caka, here corresponding to 903 A.D.), 
Plate III b, line 5 (Bosch, Oudh: Verst., 1925, p. 44; cf. also p. 48). Cf. also oe same 
inscription, Plate I, line 16. 
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dihati and Makudur, whom they probably served as assistants or spokesmen®?) ; 
It is in any case clear that tuhadn does not denote the lords bearing titles such 
as Rakai or Pamégét, but those working. immediately under their orders; 
they are themselves chiefs over grouns of lower servants. The lords .,,eating 
the land” needed not only secretaries to make up acts of all kinds (the-mang- 
tanda in our text), but also administrators.of different groups. The text men- 
tions two tuhaén ning nayaka. The meaning of Sanskrit ndyaka, from which 
the word is undoubtedly derived, is too vague to make a definition of the 
function possible. From the designation as a whole. one may infer thai there 
were many nayakas in the service of one lord, but working under one chief, 
A more common designation for. the same function is tuhdn ning kanayakan 
or juru ning kanayakan *),..The most important hint as. to the meaning of 
nayaka in Old Javanese might be the fact that the ndyakas are usually men- 
tioned at the beginning of the lists cf manilala drawya haji*). They are 


62) Cf. the inscription mentioned in the preceding note, Plate I, line 13: sang tuhan 
mi wadihati 2 sang miramirah si rayung mangrangkapi sang halaran si rahula......... 
sang tuhan ni-makudur 2 etc.; K.O., I,-first plate, lines 10 sq. and passim. — A diffe- 
rent use of tuhan is found with reference to crafts; then the term seems to indicate 
the independent craftsmen having others working under their orders. We find this 
use mainly in inscriptions from Eastern Java in which the rights of craftsmen exer- 
cising ‘their professions in free territories are defined. Cf. O.J.O., LI, front, line 30: 
anung tan knana de sang manilala drabya haji tlung tuhan i sang masambyawahara 
ing sasima (Brandes, wrongly, sasama), i.e. ,,those who are not subject to those 
claiming the.king’s property, are three ‘bosses’ for each kind of crafts and trade in the 

. whole .freehold”. The. point is that crafts and trade were not subject to taxation 
by the king in free territories. If this vrinciple was, liowever, carried through without 
restrictions, the consequence | would be that craftsmen ard traders would leave the 
ordinary villages to establish’ themselves within the bounds of free territcties, where 
they could exercisé their océupations without duties. In order tn avoid that this should 
happen, the rights of craftsmen and traders are limited in several ways. The most 
important restriction is the fixation of the numbers of craftsmen and traders allowed 
. to exercise their activities on the free territories (usually, three independent ‘bosses’ 
of each craft being admitted within the boundaries). Another restriction is that the 
duties are not completely abolished; the inscriptions from Eastern Java often mention 
detailed regulations by adding, for instance, that the amount of taxes normally due to 
the king’s servants is divided into three portions and one third goes to ,,those claiming 
the king’s property”, whereas the remaining amount goes to the temple and its guardians 
(cf. especially Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 65, 1925, pp. 274 sqq.). 

“t) Tuhan and juru seem to have exactly the same meaning in these lists. Also tuhan 
and tuha occur side by side. 

54) To be more precise, the nayakas (together with pratyayas, athe wahutas and some- 
times others, too) are usually. mentioned just befose these lists. A common formula 
is: tan katamana dening patih wahuta rama nayaka pratyaya samgat nuniwaih sa- 
prakara ning manilala drabya haji, ,not to be trod upon by the patihs, wahutas, 
village elders, nayakas, pratyayas,,Pamégéts, and, still less, by all kinds of - people 
claiming the king’s property” (cf. eg. O.J.O., XXXVIII, front part, lines 14 and 
15; we corrected a few minor lapses in the transcription by Brandes); another ex- 
pression is tan parabyapara ,not to be interfered with” (cf. Stutterheim,: art. cit., p. 
234, line 4 of plate IB). 
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especially forbidden to interfere with the affairs of free-holds *). Pro- 
bably, they were some local chiefs managing the affairs of greater lords; they 
might then be compared with the békéls in later times ®). At present, it 
would not, however, be possible to define the function of a naéyaka with 
greater detail; it is not known, for instance, what the difference between a 
niyaka and a pratyaya is ®"); also the patihs and wahutas may often have 
had similar functions. In spite of such uncertainty, there does not seem to be 
any reasonable doubt about the status of these people as a group: all the 
titles mentioned above appear to denote different kinds of administrators 


acting in behalf of high-class persons. 
Of the three other tuhdns, those of the wadwa rarai, kalula and manapal 


respectively, only the last item presents no real difficulty. Manapal, probably 
an orthography for manapél, is a derivative from tapél, ,,image, mask”; 
manapal would therefore mean ,,those who make images etc.” ®) and the 
tuhaén ning manapal would probably be a chief or a surveyor of sculptors etc. 
The meaning of the other two terms, wadwa rarai and kalula, is obscure. 
The literal meanings ,,groups of children” and ,,servants” do not bring us 
very far; if the explanation suggested for manapal is correct, there are 
reasons to suppose that also wadwd rarai and kalula are connected with 
crafts. The former might be connected with some handicraft frequently 
exercised by children, whereas the latter might denote potters (?) *°). 


85) Perhaps the most interesting locus with reference to the function of nayakas in Old 
Javanese society is the Barabudur copper-plate dated 906 A.D., published by Bosch, 
-Oudh. Versl., 1917, p. 88; cf. Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 186. In more recent times, 
the plate was discussed and translated by H. Bh. Sarkar, J.G.I.S., VI (1939), pp. 
124-130. Sarkar’s interpretation of the text as a whole is the correct one: ,,The in- 
scription records a difference of opinion between the ramantas of Palépangar and the 
nayaka, viz., bhagawanta Jyotisa” (ibid., p. 124). The difference of opinion concerned 
the amount of taxes (of different kinds). The viilage e'ders, considering the amount 
too high, applied to the Rakryan Mapatih and by crder of the latter, the grounds 
were re-estirated with the result that the taxes were lowered. From the high title of 
the nayaka (Bhagawanta is derived from Sanskrit bhagavant), we may conclude that 
the nayakas were by no means always lower-class people; their position may have 
been in relation with the authorities in whose name they acted. 

66) Cf.“-Van Vollenhoven, Het adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié, II (reprint in 1925), pp. 
666 and passim. 

67) In the formulae such as those quoted in note 64 above, the nayakas are almost 
always mentioned together with pratyayas. We may render the latter term by ,,men 
of confidence”, but that gives only a slight indication as to their function. We adopted 
the interpretation by Coedés in Pras. Indon., I (1950), p. 93, according to which 
the pratyayas would be connected with the administration of property of deceased 
people (in behalf of minor heirs or of the king ?); in that case, the principal diffe- 
rence between nayakas and pratyayas would consist in the former administrating living 
people’s property and the lattes taking care of the not yet inherited dead persons’ 
estates. In this function, they could claim taxes etc. in a similar way as the nayakas. 

68)" Cf. the detailed references to be mentioned in note 171 below. 

69} Cf. note 170 below (kalula) and note 169 (wadwa rarai). The group of people 
denoted by tuhan (or tuha or furu) followed by a further definition will be discussed 


separately. 
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. After these authorities, representatives and lower servants, there begins 
a completely different portion of the text in b 16 (a 17); from here-to 
the end, a great number of representatives are enumerated, but represen- 
tatives not of authorities but of villages. The enumeration is archaic if 
it is compared with the lists given in later inscriptions from the reign of 
Kayuwani on. In the latter cases, we find more or less systematic accounts 
of the village. elders in the village(s) which is (are) to become free and 
of the-representatives of neighbouring villages who act as witnesses. Here, 
however;: no such .distinction is made; the foundation village, Tulang Air, 
is nothing. but one of the villages represented, although its importance is 
clearly marked by the relatively: very great number of witnesses. 

“Before the ordinary villages, some important centres, the residences 
of authorities designated by the terms patih and wahuta are mentioned 
(b 16 to 19), viz. Kayumwunan (a patih with his spokesmaiu, parwuwus), 
Mantyasih (idem), Lwapandak (a patih), Pétir ) (a wahuta with two clerks), 
and Pandakyan (a wahuta with two assistants). The toponymics here ment- 
ioned occur in’other Kédu inscriptions, too;: they should be considered 
important centres, although one could only have a vague idee about the 
reason of their importance “). 

The village where the foundation takes place, Tulang Air, is paves 
by (probably) , twenty people 7); the latter are immediately followed.-by 
about. thirty.™) representatives of other villages. If the importance of the 
foundation is in some relation with the number of villages represented, it 
is obvious that.the foundation was an iraportant one —- a point which is 
in a striking contrast to the smallness of the temple, Tjandi Perot, in the 
immediate neighbourhood’ of which the two inscriptions were discovered ‘°). 


«* 


Other. titles ‘such as tuhan ning lampuran, usually mentioned in these lists, do not 
occur here, 

70) Spelt patir. Since other ‘texts spell the name pfir (cf. Pras. Indoz:, I, 1950, -p. .154), 
the a in the first syllable probably represents an 6 A village named Pétir-rédjo still 
occurs in the inuimediate neighbourhood of Tjandi Perot; cf. the Topographics! Map, 
No, 46/XL D. 

*1) Referencesto the occurrence of these names are given in Pras. Tidak I (1950), pp. 
152-155. Mantyasih was probably situated at about a mile’s distance to the North 
of the present village Kédu (ibid., p. 158). —- The importance of the centres men- 
tioned might be connected with their geographical situation, which is of a considerable 
strategic interest, The present regency Témangung dominates the communications 
between the fertile plains in the South of Central Java and both the coast and the 
Diéng plateau. Especially the great Kédu inscription of Balitung, dated 907 A.D., 
gives a hint to the importance of this region. There have certainly been other factors, 
‘too, but they are more difficult to be ascertained. We especially suggest the possibility 
of historical factors; there-is some reason to suppose that there was a dynastic, Caiva, 
ceritre in these regions during the.-Cailendra domination -in Southern Céntral Java; 
the Gandasuli inscription (Pras, Indon., I, No. IV) might give a hint in this direction. 

72) Owing to numerous small lacunae in the transcription, the exact numbers. cannot 


be ascertained. 
8) - Krom, Inleiding?, I, pp. 208 sqq. Another small temple, Tjandi Pringapus is situated 
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The tunctions of the representatives are always added. Among 
the representatives of Tulang Air, we find well-known (or rather: often 
mentioned) indications such as rama (village elder), kalima (,,fifth”, but the 
function denoted by this expression is unknown) “*), parwwwus (spokesman), 
wariga (village astrologist), tuha banua (literally : village elder, but the term 
is always: distinguished from raéma; the tuha banua constitute a separate 
group among the rdmas) *), tuhalas (surveyor of the woods) “), 
mapékan (i.e. mapékén, surveyor of the market). Other functions are less 
frequently found in inscriptions. We here find juru limus, ,,surveyor of fine 
metal work” (?) 1); silijuru seems to be a compound of silih and suru ; 
such compounds are unusual, but not without parallels 7%). The meaning 
would be ,,acting juru”, i.e. somebody replacing the regular juru. J urukuiei 
gives no difficulty ; it was undoubtedly a sort of guardian. 

A few terms are connected with irrigation. Hulair, a. contraction of 
hulu air was probably charged with the distribution of the water supply 
over the rice-fields ). Matamwak (b 23), derived from tamwak (tambak), 
,dam” (in a river), would denote the village elder charged with the super- 
vision of a larger water work *°). The meaning of mula (b 23) in this context 
is not clear. 

Among the other terms occurring in the text, we note hulu tangnah 
(ie. ténah) *), ,,chief of the centre”, whatever that means °), and especially 
the marhyang ing prasdda ing kabanyagan (b 34 8°), ,,the priest (?) 84) im the 


at only a hundred meter’s distance; Krom rightly considers the possibility that our 

text should be referred to the latter temple instead cf to Tjandi Perot (op. cit., I, 

p. 220). 

74) One might, for instance, suppose that the original number of the ramas was four, 

but that a fifth elder might be added to this number for a special purpose. 

75) These tuha wanua should probably be compared with the marakaki (synonyms: 
mérkaki, pantjakaki, tuwa-tawe, Iamituwa, winituwa, pinituwa, wong tuwa, tuwa désa) 
in the later Javanese village organization; cf. Van Vollenhoven, op. cit., pp. 527 saq. 
They are possessors of grounds in the village, who transferred their rights to their 
heirs but played an important role in the village, where they were consulted in difficult 
questions; having no more ground property, they could be considered disinterested. 

6) A contraction of tuha alas; cf. infra, hulair, a contraction of Aulu air. 

77) Cf. Stutterheim, 7°.B.G., LXV (1925), p. 248, and the references given there. 

78) Cf. the examples in Van der Tuuk’s Dictionary, III p. 239, sv. silih III. 

79) For modern equivalents, cf. Van Vollenhoven, op. cit., p. 534. 

80) For tambak, cf. the references infra No. XI. 

81) For this orthography, cf. supra, p. 214. 

&2) We do not think a connection with tanah rumah (supra, p. 29, note 39 to the 
translation) likely. Some village functions were, however, distinguished into the centre 
and the four main directions; cf. such distinctions for gusti, among whom there is 
a gusti ténah in the second Randusari inscription, line 5, edition by Stutterheim in 
Inscr. Ned.-Indié, I (1940), p. 29 and p, 32. 

83) Read: prasada ing kabanyagan; the latter term is derived from Sanskrit banyaga 
with the affixes ka- and -an. 

84) The exact meaning of marhyang is doubtful, although its derivation from Ayang, 
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temple of the merchant guild”; one concludes that there must have been an 
establishment of merchants, who had their own temple, in the neighbourhood. 
The text does not make it- clear whether these merchants were Javanese 
or foreign ; the use of the term kabanyagdn, pointing to a separate group 
of merchants, suggests the latter possibility ; the term reminds one of the 
foreign merchants quarters known from rather ancient times ®). 

A great number of villages are mentioned in the text. Quite a few 
of these are known from other inscriptions, viz. Parang, Kakalyan, Tulang 
Air, Kayumwunan, Kandanan, Samalagi, Mungu, Mungu-antan, Wunha and 
Sulangkuning °°), 


Transcription 8) 


a 


E> (eri?) 
2. swasti . cakawarsatita 
3. 772 asadamasa tithi dwitiya . 


divinity”, with the prefix mar- is clear; cf. also the term parhyanan to denote a 

sanctuary. In an inscription dated 842 A.D., published in Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 

79-95, somebody is denoted by marhyang sthapaka (line 9/10); cf. op. cit., p. 94, 

where it is noted that the marhyangs are sometimes connected with different directions 

(just as the gustis sometimes are; cf. note 82 above). In any case, the marhyangs 
have some temple functions, although their special activities are unknown. 

85) A regular Tamil guild is known to have existed at Barus, Sumatra; cf. K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, A Temil merchant-guild in Sumatra, T.B.G., 72 (1932), pp. 314-27. Another 
Tamil establishment existed in Takuapa on the West coast of the Malay perinsula 
in the 9th century A.D.; Nilakanta Sastri (Journ. Mal. Br. R.A.S., XXII. 1949, Pt. 1, 
op. 25-30) concludes (art. cit., p. 30) that there must have been a good aumber of 
Tamils including soldiers and merchants in this time, the latter dependent on the 
Manikkiraman, a term derived from Sanskrit vaniggrama, a merchant guild frequently 
mentioned in South Indian iuscriptions. 

$6) E.g., Wunha in the inscription mentioned in note above (ct. Pras. Indon., I, 1950, 
p. 155); references to Kayumwunan are given ibid., pp. 152 sq.; Tulang Air, Samaiagi 
and Sulangkuning occur in the Kédu inscription (ibid., p. 156); Kakalyan in the 
Gandasuli inscription (ibid., p. 59). A village called Parang occurs in K.O., I, Plate 3, 
kine 3, A Mungu-antan is mentioned in O.J.O., XVIII, lines 3 and 6; it might have 
been a ,,daughter village” [antan is undoubtedly a ‘pseudo-krama’ form of ari, ,,younger 
brother or sister’; cf. Poerbatjaraka in T.B.G., 72 (1932), pp. 192 sqq.; it is curious 
that in O.J.O. XVIII the title of the founder is (Pamgat) Mungu]; Kandanan is 
mentioned in the Karangténah inscription (line 50; cf. Pras. indon., I, p. 41). Some 
of these villages could be localised (cf. the scheme, op. cit., p. 159). A few names 
may be found back on modern maps, e.g. Kandanan to the north of Témangung (Top, 
map 47/XL C; cf. Rapp. Oudh. Dienst, 1914-15, p. 283, No. 921). 

£7) Although a and b are identical in their essentials, a complete transcription is prefe- 
rable, especially in view of the numerous slight differences in spelling and other 
details. 

88) This beginning does not occur in b. As a rule, the differences between the two 
recensions are referred to in the notes to the transcription of b, which gives the more 


complete text. 
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suklapaksa ®*) . tu. pa - @. wara hana ryy=umahnya ta- 
tkala rakai patapan pu manukt manusuk sima i tulang air. ra- 
tu tatkala rakai pikatan®). patih rakai wka pu puluwatu . sirikan 


pu sarwwa . 
tiruan pu mahantara . manuhuri pu landuta . halaran pu maddhawa . 


palarhyang pu 

wairawa . wlahhan pu tugt . dalinan=pu mani . pangkur=—pu agra . 
tawan=pu mulung . tirip=pu ga- 

da . lampi pu manglaksa . wadihati pu manawan . makudur=pu raja . 
anung manasé i patapa- 

n milu sikhalan rua pu bhadra . pu tumak . datar—pu arka wadwa 
rakarayan=mapatih milu 

sang dakalang . i sirikan sang garawuy . i tiruan sang talaga . i manuhuri 
sang katu- | 
daing . i halaran sang jiwana . i palarhyang sang damilihhan . i wlahhan 
sang dakukap . i dali- 

nan sang hrétan . i pankur sang dakampak . i tawan sang dawamlar . 
i tirip sang 

kamalagyan . i lampi sang damalung . wahuta makudur sang ka- 
tuwuhhan . sang daragang wadwa raka- 

rayan patapan tatkala tanda™) si mandi tuhan=ning kanayakan rua 
si gandha si da- 

mo . parwwuwus si mangdana . tuhan=—=ning wadwa rarai si cridhara . 
tuhan=—ning kalula si jaha . tuhadn=ning ma- 

napal si ulihhan . patih wanua kayumwunan si jantan°%) mantyasih 
si jakkhara parwuwus- 

nya punta pramana si gandah punta sdang si murana lwapandak si 
mandiha wahuta pati- 

r si hayu . jurunya si saisa . ramanya si rutung . pandakyan si sana . 
jurunya si maring 

kalima si nihan ®), i tulang air juru limus si balubu rama si tarawana 
kalima 

2) 


eee ¢ © 


// swasti cakawarsatita 
7172 asadhamasa *“) tithi dwitiya 


Read: cuklapaksa. 


’) For the word separation, cf. the Introduction. 

) Inscription b (line 15) reads matanda here. 

*) The reading does not seem doubtful; 5, however, reads dhantan (line 17). 

') Inscription b (line 19) reads nahan here, 

') From iine 21 on, only some isolated words could be deciphered; as far as these few 


) 


fragments permit us to judge, the text seems to agree with that of inscription b. 
Read : asadhamasa; cf. also dwitiya instead of dwitiya in this same line and, in line 
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3. suklapaksa . tu. pa. a. wara hana ryy=umahnya) tatka- 
4. la rakai patapan pu manuki manusuk=sema %) i tulang ai- 
5. r ratu tatkala rakai pikatan . patih rakai wka pu puluwatu . 
6. sirikan pu sarwwa . tiruan pu mantara . manahuri °) pu manduta . 


halaran pu 
7. madhawa ®). palarhyang pu wairawa . wlahhan pu tungt . dalinan pu 


mant . pangkur pu a- 

8. gra 1%), tawan pu mulung. tirip pu gada . langpi pu manglaksa 1°). 
wadihati pu manawan . maku- 

9. dur pu gada . anung manasé i patapan milu sikhalan 1°°) karua pu 
bhadra pu tuma- 

10. k datar pu aku wadwa rakarayan mapatih milu sang dakalang *). 
i sirikan sang garawuy 1%) i <ti-> 1°) 

11. ruan sang talaga i manuhuri sang katudaing i halaran sang jiwana i 
palarhyang sang da- _ 

12. milihhan i wlahhan sang dakukap i dalinan sang hrétan i pangkur sang 


dakampa- 
13. k 1%) i tawan sang dawamlar '°") i tirip sang kamalagyan i lampi sang 


damalung 1°§) wahu- 


3, suklapaksa instead of cuklapaksa. — The third figure of the date was read 5 by 
Brandes in O. J. O., No. VI. The correct reading was, however, given by Damais in 
T.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 18. 

96) It is not at all certain whether there is an r above the ya; this seems, however, likely 
in view of the ya which was doubled. 

97) Read manusuk = sima; the e might be due to a confusion with ksema. 

98) In a 7: manuhuri; cf. also the same spelling of the name in b 11. The spelling 
manahuri, which we find in b 6, is probably due *o a lapse. The word undoubtedly 
corresponds to manghuri in numerous other records. 

99) Brandes: manawang. We see in the second aksara of this line a dha to which a danda 
is attached; a detail which is conclusive in our opinion is the fact that the two first 
verticals are clearly closed at the bottom. The reading of a 7 is maddhavva, which is 
only an orthographic variant. 

100) We see unambiguous traces of the initial a, omitted by Brendes, at the end of line 7. 

101) Brandes: Jang pisumanglaksa. Langpi is only a different spelling of Iampi, the name 
occurring in a 9, a 14 and b 13. We think that the anusvara (expressed by -ng in our 
transcript of Old Javanese records) is used to denote the homorganic nasal (as is 
usual in inscriptions from India), not the guttural. The comparison makes it clear 
that the word separation adopted by Brandes is not correct. In addition, the syllable 
which follows pi is undoubtedly pu, not su. 

102) Brandes: si Jalan. The kha, though resembling a Ja, seems perfectly clear. Sikhaian 
is a title known from other inscriptions (cf. note 162 to the Translation). 

103) Brandes: sang pu kalang (the second word printed in italics). 

104) The patén (virama) is written below instead of above the ya; cf. the Introduction, 
supra, p. 212. 

105) The syllable ti was already added by Brandes. 

106) Brandes -t, which would not be impossible. 

107) Brandes’ reading dagumlar looks less strange than dawamlar in our transcript; the 
latter reading agrees, however, better with the traces visible in the stone. 

108) Possibly : damulung; Brandes had transcribed: sang da ma(ng)yung. 


s/o 


14. ta makudur sang katuwuhhan sang daragang wadwa rakarayan patapan 


tatka- 
15. la mangtanda 1°) si mandi tuhan—ning nayaka rua si bhantu si damo 


parwwuwus si mangdana tuhan=ning 

16. wadwa rarai si cridhara tuhan=ning kalula si niha tuhan=ning manapal 
sy=ulihan . patih 1°) wa- 

17. nua kayumwunan si dhantan mantyasih si jakkhara '') parwuwusnya 


punta pramana si gandah punta 1!), 

18. sdang 13) si murana **) lwapandak si mandiha wahuta patir si 1°) 
hayu jurunya si saisa | | 

19. rama si rutung pandakyan si sana jurunya si maring '%) kalima si 
nahan i tulang air ju- 

20. ru limus si balubung rama si tarawana kalima si jana silijuru *) si 


rgga 118) parwuwus si pasa- 
21. t wariga si ficung 1'°) i tulang air juru kufici si sayut rama si kesawa 


kalima si 

22. bhanu 22°) silijuru si kala parwuwus si wuri wariga si dhasa tuha banua 
si baficung si nana ?*) 

23. ........ 222) sang si wara si danda ..ra 1%) si jantra hulair si layar 
matamwak si tamuy mula 1‘) 


109) Perhaps Brandes’ reading matanda should be preferred; the anusvara i3 very 
undistinct, 

110) The word patih, cleary visible on the stone, was probably overlooked by Brandes. 

111) Brandes: mi rkkha (sic). The reading given in our transcript seems certain. The 
name, which is more often found in Javanese inscriptions, is neither Sanskrit nor 
Sid Javanese. Both the spelling and the trisyllabic fomm make the impression of 
being non-Indonesian. It looks like Prukrit or Pali (a corrupt form corresponding to 
@ Sanskrit bijaksaca or vidyaksara with the loss of the first syllable ?). 

112) Brandes: gandha. Eoth the pasanan da (not dha) and the visarga are clear. 

113) Brandes: sthang; the da seems clear. 

114) Brandes: muraba- (without word separation from the following). The name murana 
(written by a dental nasal) is strange again. 

115) This word is omitted in the transcription by Brandes. 

116) Brandes: masi, which is not correct. 

117) Brandes adopted a different word separation and took the syllables sili to belong 
to the name which precedes. The term silijuru occurs again in line 22; as to its 
meaning, cf. note 179 below. 

118) Sic; the strange orthography may represent réga in which the pépét was left out; 
since the consonant then followed the r, it was doubled. 

119) This spelling may indicate éncung. There exists no aksara to express an initial é in 
Old Javanese. 

120) Brandes: ganung, which is not exact. For sili°, cf. note 117 above. 

121) This name is omitted in the transcription by Brandes. 

122) Three, possibly four, aksaras have completely disappeared from the stone. The only 
detail still visible is the anusvara mark above the last aksara in the lacuna. Sang 
cannot be the well-known article here, but is the end of a name (....ngsang). 

123) There may be a vowel mark for -w under the ra. The preceding syllable, which is 
seriously damaged, might be ju. The correct reading is probably juru. 

124) This word is omitted in the transcription by Brandes. 
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24. si taguh padahi manggala si manit mapakan si mulyang tuhalas sy= 
awit hulu 

25. tangnah 1%) si dawa macaru 1) si naran #27) jumput ing 128) eri 
mandaki 1°°) si niru 18°) ri kufici si siga . ing 

26. prasifiang ing limus 1%) si krahu i parang 182) si sana ing paning si 
tawang ing kakalyan 1%%) si mi- 

27. lih ing tiwrus }**) si haryyang 1°>) anak ring sima ing 1°) tulang air 18) 
ing krodha 1°°) si dhura ing air=pa- 

28. pi si pagar si pana ing kakar si padar ing limus watu 1%) si safijana 
ing talang ai- : 

29. r 14°) si malini ing manaha si guwasang i kayu...u...n=si............... 
ing kandanan si mu- 


125) The aksara na is usually doubled by putting an anusvara on the top of the preceding 
aksara; one might therefore transcribe tannah. The double consonant often serves to 
indicate the pronunciation as a pepét of the a which precedes. Then, tangnah, which 
looks rather strange, is nothing but a particular method of expressing the pépét sound 
without making use of the separate vowel sign. 

126) The ca, omitted by Brandes, is clear on the stone. 

127) It is certain that there is another aksara after the ra, to which a virama is attached; 
the aksara itself is however undistinct; its lower part resembles that of the na. 

128) Brandes: i; the anusvara is certain. 

129) Brandes: cri mandakini. The stone gives no trace of ni. Brandes probably recognized 
the well-known name of the Ganga, but it shou'd have been spelt by dentals 
(Mandakini). 

130) Brandes read juri, which he corrected to juru. 

181) Brandes: limut. The last aksara is clearly a sa with virama. The anusvara of prasinang 

- is very uncertain. 

132) Brandes: sarang, which is not correct. 

133) Brandes: wrongly transcribed kakabyan. The Ia is certain. 

134) Brandes: tiwran. The suku below the wra is perfectl, clear; the last aksara is un- 
doubtedly a sa with virama. 

135) Brandes: haysima, which is impossible. Probably, Brandes mistook the ya (with a 
pasanan ya below and an r above, for the lirature 3si. No traces of a ma are visible. 

136) Thsee words were left open by Brandes. Their reading is not doubtful. 

137) The ai has almost disappeared from the stone; its lower part, however, enables us 
to identify it. 

138) The word krodha was left open by Brandes. 

139) Here, again, Brandes transcribed limut instead of iimus. 

140) One would be inclined to correct tulang air, but this is uncertain. Cf. note 197 below. 

141) In line 29-34, there are more or less considerable portions in the middle of the stone, 
where hardly any traces of aksaras are recognizable. The lacunae are however less great 
than it would appear from the transcription by Brandes. The beginning and the end 
of the lines are well preserved and sometimes a few aksazas may be identified within 
the damaged part. — In line 29, we may recognize the name Kayumwunan in the 
damaged portion. The reading kayu is certain; of the next aksara only the suku can 
be identified; since its place is lower than usual, we conclude that there are two 
aksaras one above the other, which we indicated in the transcript by two points. The 
following aksara has completely disappeared, but the next one could be identified 
as a na with virama. 
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0. lya ...wus 142) hyang tiru... %) ing prasada si wanasi juru ............ 


........ Kalima si 
1. siga parwuwus sang hada juru ing ..la ........... walahhan si ..... Sues 


juru ing samala- 
juru i mungu si 


D. Bi si tala .......ceccccesscceesesereneceeueseeesecunescuea seen eseesenes 
pangsat 
3. kalima si jati juru ing wunha Si ............ cc ccecce tec ee eee ones rama si napal 


mapakan ing 
4. mungu antan si laya ............- ee: hat marhyang 14°) ing prasada ing 


kabanyagan si ka- 
5. ndi hulu wras 14°) si marowang juru ing air=pyal 14") si huwus rama 


si rutus 148) juru ing ai- 
6. r=hulu si milar rama si tanguh juru ing sulangkuning si 4°) bantal 


i masalaficang 1°) 
7. ........ kalang i lu.u... si ........ // (end) 


Translation ?*) 


[1] Hail! In the evolved Caka year 772, [2] in the month Asadha, 
he second lunar day [3] of the bright half of the month, on the weekdays 
“ungle, Paing and Sunday 1"), while the ..... (?) is in its home (?) 18). On that 


42) The first syllable of this word consists of a ligature; there might be a vowel mark 
to indicate -e before the ligature. We have no idea about the word which could have 
been here, 

3) Possibly: tiruan; the last aksara seems to be provided witi a virama 

4) Possibly, the village name ftulang 7xir was written after the words juru ing. We then 
expect a name followed by ing; then follows the word walahhan and, after that, again 
a name preceded by si. Such a restitution, though not unlikely, remains however 
conjectural. 

5) Brandes: matya. The readinz marhyang is certain. The word kabanyagan, a little 
further in this line, is wrongly spelt by a dental n. 

6) Brandes: ....luwas, Our reading is not doubtful. 

{7) Brandes: aipyal. The layar above pya is distinct. 

8) Brandes: nutus. Since the suku, if attached to the aksara ra, is not put right under 
the ra (presumably in order to avoid the syllable ru being expressed as a single long 
vertical), but a little to the right, it is easily confounded with nu. 

'9) Brandes: salangkung ni, The village name Sulangkuning, which is known from other 
inscriptions, too (cf. Pras. Indon., I, 1950, p. 159), is clearly visible here. 

10) Perhaps: mamalancang, which looks slightly more acceptable as a village name. 

+1) Only inscription b, which gives the more complete text, is translated here. 

32) The date corresponds to the 15th of June, 850 A.D. (Damais, B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, 
Fasc. 1, 1952, pp. 30 sq.). Tungle is the first day of the six days’ week, Paing the 
first of the five days’ week, 

38) The expression hana ryy=-umahnya, placed at the end of the date, certainly refers 
to an astronomical detail, perhaps to the place of the sun. The expression could be 
used for the solstices, where the sun is supposed to remain for some days before 
changing its course, Stutterheim (7.B.G., 74, 1943, p. 86) also translates ,,(de zon) 
in zijn huis zijnde” (the sun being in its home), but adds no explanation as to the 
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date, [4] the Rakai Patapan (named) Pu Manuka founds a free-hold 154) 
in (the village) Tulang Air 1°). 

[5] The king at that time is the Rakai Pikatan: the patih 1%*) is the 
Rakai Wéka (named) Pu Puluwatu ; [6] the Sirikan : Pu Sarwa, the Tiruan : 
Pu Mantara 1°"); the Manahuri 1°5): Pu Manduta; the Halaran: Pu [7] 
Madhawa 1°); the Palarhyang: Pu Wairawa; the Wélahan: Pu Tunpt ; 
the Dalinan: Pu Mani °°) ; the Pangkur: Pu [8] Agra; the Tawan: Pu 
Mulung ; the Tirip: Pu Gada; the Lampi: Pu Manglaksa; the Wadihati: 
Pu Manawan; the Maku[9]dur: Pu Raja). 

Those who are dependent on Patapan, joining (the ceremonies 9 ada F 


meaning of these words. The date of the Perot inscription comes rather close to the 
date of the summer solstice. By means of the tabies given by Van Wijk in Acta 
Orient., II, (1942), pp. 247 sqq. (Tables VI and VII), the beginning of the Kar- 
kasamkranti in the year K.Y. evolved 3951 is dated 50,574 + 123,838 = 174,412, 
i.e, the afternoon of June 23, i.e. slightly more than a week after the date of our 
text. For the Argapura inscription, where the same expression occurs, the distance 
is considerably greater. We have no certainty about the date of the inscription of 
Krapyak (Stutterheim, Joc, cit.). The meaning of the words hana ryy=umahnya 
therefore still remains obscure. 

154) Cf. note 39 above. 

153) The name perhaps means ,,Bone Water”. 

156) It is evident that patih denotes a very high function here, probably the same as in 
later times. In that meaning, the older inscriptions almost always use Rakarayan 
Mapatih (rakryan mapatih); cf. the Introduction. 

157) Inscription a reads Mahantara. Unless. the aksara fa was omitted in b, which does 
not seem probable, the comparison between the two versions suggests that the A 
became evanescent between two as as early as the 9th century A.D. 

158) The title probably corresponds to Manghiri in later records. 

159) For the orthographies of these names, cf. the Introauction. 

160) For the dignitaries and their titles, cf. the Introducuion. 

161) We think that the meaning of milu, ,,joining”’, is not that the «hree people mentioned 
join the authorities, who are on too high a level tc assist at the inauguration ceremo- 
nies, but that they jcin those executing these ceremonies. We mean that the people 
mentioned in the lists which follow ace those wko actually go tc the village Tulang Air 
on the inauguration day to represent the Rakai Patapan. Bosch, Oudh. Versl. p. 48, 
called attention to the elaborate lists given in the Kéembang Arum inscription, from 
which it appears beyond doubt that only the representatives of che authorities were 
present at the ceremonies; the statement by Bosch implying that there is one ex- 
ception to this rule, viz. the Makudur who would actually be present, is open to 
doubt; it is undoubtedly based upon the- presumption that sang wahuta hyang kudur 
(mentioned in III-a-13) is the same person as the Makudur, named Pu Sambrada 
(mentioned in I-11/12). The wahuta is, however, a lower function, never mentioned 
in the lists of high authorities; he probably was one of the assistants of the Makudur 
mentioned in I-13 (sang tuhan ni makudur). The title sang makudur in II-a-14 is 
undoubtedly this same assistant who was mentioned in the preceding line, but with 
an abbreviated title; it appears clearly from III-b-5 (the words sinusuk sang wahuta 
Ayang kudur) that it is the wahuta hyang kudur (and not the Pamégét mentioned in 
the list of authorities), who has a function during the ceremonies, probably that of 
pronouncing the sumpah or capatha. —- In view of the above considerations, we 
think that mila could be translated by ,,(those who) actually go”. For the translation 
of manasd, cf. note 59 to the Introduction. 
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are: the two (representatives of) Sikhalan '®), viz. Pu Bhadra and Pu 
Tuma[10]k and (the representative of) Datar *®): Pu Aku. 

The servant of the Rakarayan 164) Mapatih, joining (the ceremonies), 
is Sang Dakalang 1°), of the Sirikan: Sang Garawuy, of the Ti[11]ruan 


162) Sikhalan occurs as a title in the Argapura inscriptions, too (inscription 5, line 5: 
tiruan pu sapi sikhalan pu Jamufijang); cf. also the beginning of the Péndém inscript- 
ion (transcribed by Damais, 7.B.G., 83, 1949, p. 19): tatkala rake sikhalan pu hama 
manusuk si<'ma>. It is probably the name of a place or of an administrative unity 
dependent on Patapan. 

163) A village Datar is mentioned in K.O., No. I, Pl. 1. line 11: anak banua i datar wa- 
tak datar. The same village name occurs in an unpublished inscription in the Dja- 
karta Museum (No. D 35), viz. in line 2: tatkala rakarayan kalangwatu pu bana 
manusuk sima i datar. On account of other place names mentioned in the latter text, 
the village should probably be localized in the Témangung region. 

162) Wadwa, also spelt wadua in inscriptions, denotes the servants as a group and also 
the army. In this case, it appears from the context (especially from the use of the 
rather honorific sang before the names of the persons following) that those comprised 
by wadwa are persons of some rank, probably representatives (parujar or parwuwus). 
Each authority, to begin with the patih, is represented. The rakarayan mapatih, ment- 
ioned in line 10, is, of course, the same authority as the patih in line 5 above; the 
use of the more elaborate title in line 10 is easily explained by the fact that a num- 
ber of lower patihs (whose names are preceded by the ‘article’ si only) are mentioned 
in lines 16 sqq.; in line 5, however, there would not be any chance of misunder- 
standing. 

163) Some of the names have the honorific prefix da-; for the latter and for these in 
general, cf. the Irtroduction. 

164) The reading of this name is uncertain; cf. note 107 to the transcription. 

165) It clearly appears from this list that these two wahufas are of the same rank as the 
representatives mentionec before; they are about in the same relation to the Makudur 
as the other c2presentatives are to the other authorities. The Makudur has two such 
representatives, whereas the Wadihati has none. For wahuta, cf. the passage in the 
Kémb-nz Arum inscription quoted in note 181 above: the wahutas here mentioned 
stem to have the same function as the sang wahuta hyang kudur in the Kémbang 
Arum inscription. The latter is charged with the pronounciation of the imprecation 
formula (III-a-14: mamangmang manumpah manapatai) menacing any future viol- 
ators of the rights of the free territory, The exact meaning of wahuta, a term very 
frequently found in inscriptions (cf. also infra, line 14), is obscure; they are sub- 
ordinates of higher authorities, but not necessarily of low rank; just as for the 
parujars, their rank probably depended upon whom they served or represented. We 
note the same for the patihs. The original meaning of the term might be ,,executor 
of orders” (Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 74, 1934, note 3 to p. 290, and Inscr. Ned.-Ind., I, 
1940, p. 32); this might explain why not only the highest dignitary after the king, 
but also not very high functionaries such as those mentioned in lines 16 sqq. are 
denoted by patih: the former executes the king’s orders, the latter those of local 
chiefs. Patihs and wahutas are very often mentioned together and their functions 
were, therefore, probably closely related. There existed several pairs of functions in 
Old Javanese society; other examples are nayaka and pratyaya, panurang and kéring, 
tapahaji and airhaji (and numerous other examples especially in the lists of the 
matilala drawya haji). We may consider both patihs and wahutas representatives of 
the king and the higher authorities such as Rakais and Pamégéts, in whose name 
they possessed civil cr (anc) military power; they must have been all over the coun- 
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Sang Talaga, of the Manahuri: Sang Katudaing, of the Halaran: Sang 
Jiwana, of the Palarhyang: Sang Da[12]milihan, of the Wélahan: Sang 
Dakukap, of the Dalinan: Sang Hérétan, of the Pangkur: Sang Dakampa[13]k, 
of the Tawan: Sang Dawamlar 1%), of the Tirip: Sang Kamalagyan, of 
the Lampi: Sang Damalung; the wahu[14]tas of Makudur 1°) are Sang 
Katuwuhan and Sang Daragang. 

The servants of the Rakarayan Patapan at that time [15] are: the 
secretary 1°): Si Mandi, the two chiefs 16") of the nayakas: si Bhantu and 
si Damo, the representative 16°): si Mangdana, the chief of the youthful 
servants (?) 16): si Cridhara, the chief of the potters (?) 17): Si Niha, the 
chief of the sculptors (?) 17): Si Ulihan. 


try, especially in the more important centres. It seems impossible to go into further 
details; as is the case with many other terms denoting functions in Old-Javanese re- 
cords, any attempt at too great a precision is almost certainly doomed to failure. 

166) Mangtanda, usually matanda, is derived from tanda, ,,seal, banner”. For the former 
meaning, cf. the well-known expressions tinanda garudamukha, ,,sealed with the Ga- 
ruda head” in edicts issued by the king Airlanga, tinanda narasinha, ,,sealed with 
the man-lion” in edicts by Jayabhaya, etc. The matanda probably denotes the man 
who seals the letters, orders, etc., and probably writes them, too, in this case, in the 
name of the Rakarayan Patapan. 

167) Tuhan—ning nayaka, —- a more usual expression is tuhan (or: tuha, juru) ning 
kanayakan, Cf. the notes 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 and 67 to the Introduction. 

168) Probably not the representative of the Rakai Patapan, for whom the article si would 
not be fitting, but rather a clerk representing the two tuhans or the matanda. The 
direct representatives of the Rakarayan Patapan are probably those mentioned in 
lines 9 sq. above. 

169) The exact meaning oi this function and the two next ones is obscure. For wadwa, 
cf. note 162 above; rara:i, corresponding to lare in modern Javanese, means _,,child- 
ren” so that the title as a whole would literally mean: ,,chief of the group of child- 
ren”, put this gives no idea of the real function. The term wadwa rarai is sometimes 
replaced by wadwa dmit (e.g. O.J.O., XXII, line 19); terms such as rarai or demit 
need not necessarily refer to smallness in age; .hey may also be applied to their 
social position (cf. wong <jilik in modern Javanese). May we compare valagrah (or: 
bhalagrah) in Sanskrit? For the latter, cf. Mahavy., 245, No. 86 (edition by Miuaiev- 
Mironov, p. 84). 

170) Since manapél, the next term, undoubtedly denotes a kind of craft (cf. note 171 
below), we may consider the possibility that also kalula does. The meaning of the 
latter is not lucid. In a number of loci quoted by Juynboll (Woordenlijst, s.v.) from 
the Old Javanese Ramayana, the meaning appears to be ,,family’; Goris (in the 
word index to the first volume of Old Balinese inscriptions, which is being printed, 
8.v.) suggests that kalula is a derivative from Sanskrit kula, which might mean: 
»a servant born in the house, house slave” (?). We might suggest the possibility of 
a different interpretation by connecting the term kalula in the expression jura (tuhan) 
ning kalula with Sanskrit kulaia, “potter”. Trisyllabic words being uncommon in Old 
Javanese, the Sanskrit word could have bsen deformed in Old Javanese by its being 
aiapted to a common word type, viz. a disyllabic base preceded by the prefix ka-. 
As we noted above, the mention of some kind of craftsmen would well agree with the 
next term. 

171) Manapal, derived from tapel; the more common term in these lists is mangrakét, 
sometimes spelt mandakét, a derivative of rakét, which may mean image, but, more 
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The patih 17) of the vil[17Jlage Kayumwunan 17%): Si Dhantan 1%), 
of Mantyasih Si Jakkhara; their representatives (are): Punta Pramana, Si 
Gandah and Punta [18] Sédang, Si Murana 4°); (the patih of) Lwa 
Pandak 176): Si Mandiha; the wahuta of Pétir '“*): Si Hayu; his surveyor ; 
Si Saisa; [19] the village elder: Si Rutung; (the wahuta of) Pandakyan: 


frequently, some sort of mask. Cf. karakétan in the Nagarakrét., 27, 2, pada c, ment- 
ioned among the feasts given by the king during his visit to Patukanan and translated 
,maskerspelen” (plays executed by masked persons) by Kern (Translation, 1905-14, 
p. 76). Such plays, perhaps to be compared with the wayang wong in more recent 
times, are known from the courts of Tjérbon (Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de kennis van het 
Javaansche toneel, 1897, p. 95) and Bandjermasin, They are frequently mentioned 
in the Hikayat Raja Bandjar dan Kotawaringin (Cense, De Kroniek van Bandjar- 
masin, 1928, pp. 20, 22, 52 and 154), where the word is, however, spelt rakit; the 
difference may be irrelevant since all MSS of the latter text are in Arabic script. 
A few more references are added by Cense, op. cit., p. 154. In Nagarakrét. 91, 4, the 
ing himself is asked to arakérakét, In Arjuna-wiw., 30, 8, rakét seems to mean 
image”. — For manapél and mangraket, one might hesitate between ,,those who 
make masks, images, etc.” and ,,those who perform mask plays, etc.”’, i. be- 
tween the artisans and the artists. As a matter of fact, the composition of the list of 
these tuhan is still obscure; similar lists add other items such as tuhan ning lam- 
puran and manaséakan, the latter probably denoting a servant who conveys (literally: 
»makes arrive”) messages and orders. There may be some reason to connect all these 
fuhan with the collection of some special taxes on behalf of the Rakarayan. Just as 
the king has his ‘army’ of manilala drawya haji, the Rakarayans have a small group 
of personnel collecting special taxes such as those on the ground (the nayakas, cf. 
supra, notes 64, sqq.), and on some arts and crafts; these would be their main 
sources of income from their apanages, whereas all the other taxes are reserved for 
the king. 

172) CE. note 165 above. 

173) For this place name and the other ones, cf. the Introduction. For the meaning of 
patih and wahuta, cf. supra, notes 161, 162 and 165. 

174) The spelling by dha is strange; it would suggest a Sanskrit word. The name might 
be one of these ,,pseudo-krama” forms corresponding with Sanskrit dhara. Cf. wi- 
hantan (wihantén) ior vihara and a few other words. 

175)(Probably there are only two, not four, representatives, but with double names, the 
former preceded by si, the latter by punta; if there were four representatives, it 
would be difficult to account for the fact that the first and the thisd persons have 
names preceded by si, the second and fourth representatives those introduced by 
punta. Double names are not at all uncommon in Old Javanese; in this case, one 
could consider the possibility of the representatives being monks possessing a worldly 
name which they had already before entering religious life and a religious one adop- 
ted at the moment when they became monks. Punta and dapunta, aiso punta hyang, 
dapunta hyang, dapu hyang, daman, bhagawanta and, probably, a few other terms, 
seem to be religious titles, A number of these occur in the Sukabumi inscription 
(published by Van Stein Callenfels in Meded. Kon. Ak. Wet., Afd. Lett., LXXVIII, 
B, 1934 pp. 115-130); cf. also O.J.0., XIX, in which the titles dapunta, dapu hyang, 
daman and dapu follow each other in this order and may express differences in rank 
or age. Cf. also the dapunta 1 kabikuan i panungalan watak raja, in K.O., IX, PI. 
1b, line 2. 

176) For these important place names, occurring in several other inscriptions from the 
same region, cf. the Introduction. 
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Si Sana ; his surveyor : Si Maring ; the kalima 1") : Si Nahan. 

At Tulang Air (the following persons are represented): the surveyor 
[20] of the metal workers (?) 1%): Si Balubung; the village elder: Si 
Tarawana ; the kalima: Si Jana, the acting surveyor (?) 17°): Si Réga; the 
representative : Si Pasat; [21] the astrologist 18°): Si Eficung. (Also) at Tulang 
Air, the guardian 1°'): Si Kesawa; the kalima: Si [22] Bhanu, the acting 
suveyor: Si Kala; the representative: Si Wuri; the astrologist si Dhasa ; 


the village councillors: Si Baficung, Si Nana; [23]...... 182): Si Wara and 
Si Danda; the...... 183): Si Jantra; the surveyor of water supply '**): Si 


Layar; the surveyor of the dams 1}*): Si Tamuy; the mula‘): [24] Si 
Taguh; the drummer during the ceremonies '$‘): Si Mantt; the market 


177) Literally: “the fifth’; the term denotes a rank or a function among the village 
elders (cf. the Introduction). — A comparison with the Kédu inscription (dated 57 
years later; cf. Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 67, 1927, pp. 172-215, especially the passage 
from A-16 to A-20) shows the continuity of administration in this region; there, too, 
Mantyasih and Kayumwunan are the residences of patihs, whereas wahutas are estab- 
lished at Pétir and Pandakyan. 

178) For limus, cf. Stutterheim, T.B.G., 65 (1925), p. 248, with references, 

179) Silijuru is interpreted as silih-juru. The loss of the Ah is strange; we may perhaps 
compare the loss of the A in the former half of a word compound with that which 
regularly takes place in word gemination; cf., for instance, pili-pilih in Nagarakrét., 
30, 1, where the metre garanties the loss of the A. 

180) The meaning of wariga is not doubtful; his main activities probably concerned the 
calculation of auspicious dates for the important actions in the village. 

181) The term is still in use for the guardians of cementeries, temples and the like. 

182) The word is illegible, possibly juru (cf. note 123 above). 

133) Owing to the lacuna, we do not know whather the two persons who follow are stil 
included in the list of tuha banua or have another function. In the latter case, the 
lacuna at the beginning of line 23 did not contain a name, but a term denoting a 
function. 

154) For the meaning of Aulair, of the panulu ‘banu (with numerous synonyms in modern 
Javanese villages (vide Van Vollenhoven, Javaansch Adatrecat, 1923, p. 29). This 
village elder was charged with the upkeep or the new construction of small canals, 
tunnels etc. for the irrigation of rice fields, including perhaps the just distribution 
of water supply to the different rice fields. 

185) Tambak (usually spelt tamwak in Old Javanese records) denotes a dam in a river. 
Such dams are usually constructed with the intention of forming an artificial laxe 
in the river, a guarantee in view of water supply during the dry season. At the same 
time, such artificial lakes are a protection against dangerous bandjirs in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. In Modern Javanese, tambak denotes rot only the dam 
itself, but also the artificial lake before the dam: the latter is often used also as a 
fish pond. In No. XI below, an undoubtedly similar work is used to change the 
course of a river. The dam itself required constant supervision, e.g. to regulate the 
outlet of the water, to repair it if necessary etc. The artificial lake, too, required 
constant care; from time to time it had to be deepened out. Pressumably, the ma- 
tamwak was charged with the supervision over these and related activities. 

186) The meaning of mula (probably, Sanskrit mala, ,.root” etc.) is obscure in this con- 
nection; probably he has also something to do with irrigation. 

187) For the padahi, probably a conical drum, cf. J. Kunst, Hindoe-Javaansche muziek- 
instrumenten (1927), pp. 46 sqq. The exact meaning of mangala in this combination 
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inspector : Si Mulyang; the wood inspector : Si Awit; the chief [25] of the 
centre 188): Si Dawa; the sacrificer '*°): Si Naran. 

The witnesses (?) 19°) (are): from ?*) Cri Mandaki: Si Niru; from 
Kufici : Si Siga ; from [26] Prasifia ing Limus 1"): Si Krahu ; from Parang : 
Si Sana; from Paning 1%): Si Tawang ; from Kakalyan: Si Mi[27]lih ; from 
Tiwrus : Si Haryang; the inhabitant 1%*) of the free territory at Tulang Air 
ing Krodha 15): Si Dhura; from Air Pa[28]pi: Si Pagar (and) Si Pana, 
from Kakar: Si Padar, from Limus Watu 1°): Si Safjana, from Talang 


is difficult to be settled. One might consider the possibility that the padahi mangala 
was one of the village elders who had to beat the drum at the beginning of the in- 
auguration ceremonies and, probably, during several rites, too. 

188) Cr. the: Introduction, especially note 82. 

189) Caru denotes especially the sacrifices of rice etc. strewn on the ground to satisfy 
the lower classes of demons lest they should interfere with the ceremonies. Cf. one 
of the Ngabean copper-plates (O.J.0.. No. CVI), front part, lines 3-5 (pacarnan 
in line 3 of the transcript by Brandes is a printing mistake for pacaruan), where 
holders of rice fields in the free territory belonging to the prasada at Landa presum- 
ably have the duty of furnishing rice for the caru sacrifices. The expression paca- 
ruan kyan mahala is interesting, mahala is a derivative from hala, ,,wicked”, so that 
it is indeed probable that the caru was especially due to the wicked spirits. 

190) We do not understand the meaning of jumput here. In modern Javanese, the word 
may denote a kind of pincers or nippers. Dijumput means: ,,(a small portion) is 
taken out (of something)”. In Madurese (Kiliaan’s Dictionary, I, p. 163), djhum- 
podhan denotes the part of a feast meal which the guests take home after having 
enveloped it in palm leaf. Since the long list preceding jumput is composed of vil- 
lage elders of Tulang Air (the village which is to become free as a consequence of 
this edict), whereas the list following jumput consists of people belonging to other 
villages, the meaning of jumput required by the cuntext is saksin, ,,witresses”. A 
number oi witnesses from neighbouring villages are mentioned with every ground 
transaction; it was necessary co huve such witnesses in view of possible litigations 
abcut the exact limits of the temple domains. On account of the above, we presume 
that jumput means: ,,.hose taken out” (of the neighbouring villages to act as wit- 
nesses), 

191) Literally: ,,at”; the meaning is that these witnesses are estavlished in the villages 
which are mentioned for each of them and which they represent. 

192) Fer limus, cf. note 178 above. Prasifia is probably composed of pras, a kind of plate 
used during sacrifices, and ina, ,nurse”’. 

193) Or: Pani; the anusvara is uncertain. 

194) Anak ri sima; the expression is on a line with anak wanua, for the villagers enjoying 
full rights. One gets the impression that there was already another free territory at 
Tulang Air prior to the foundation of 850 A.D. 

195) Tulang Air ing Krodha; the addition of ing krodha, ,,of the wrath” (?), might suggest 
that the village name is to be distinguished from the Tulang Air where the foun- 
‘dation in 850 takes place. It is, however, also possible (cf. the preceding note) that 
there had been a free territory within the désa grounds of Tulang Air belonging to 
an earlier foundation, possibly at a considerable distance from Tulang Air, Those 
living on this free territory were, of course, not dependent on the village elders 
of Tulang Air and could therefore represent something else. 

198) For limus, cf. the notes 178 and 192 above. If the presumed meaning of limus is 
correct, one would get the impression that the industry of fine metal art was im- 
portant in this region, giving its name to several villages. 
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Air 17); [29] Si Malini, from Manaha (?) 1°): Si Guwasang (?), from 
Kayumwunan (?): Si....., from Kandanan : Si Mu[30]jlya; the..... (?) 199) 
in the temple (?) 2°): Si Wanasi, the surveyor ..... , the kalima: Si [31] 
Siga, the representative : Sang Hada (?), the surveyor in the..... , Wélahan : 
Si ....., the surveyor at Samala[32]gi: Si Tala, .......... 201), the surveyor 
at Mungu : Si Pangsat, [33] the kalima: Si Jati, the surveyor at Wunha ”°): 
Dl dctuensis , the village elder: Si Napal, the market inspector at [34] 
Munguantan 7°): Si Laya, ....., ..... the priest 2°) in the temple of the 
merchant group: Si Ka[35]ndi (?), the surveyor of the husked rice 2%): 
Si Marowang, the surveyor at. Air Pyal: Si Huwus, the village elder: Si 
Rutus, the surveyor at Ai[36]r Hulu: Si Milar, the village elder : Si Tanguh, 
the surveyor at Sulangkuning: Si Bantal, at Masalaficang (?): [37] ..... the 
kalang at ..... Te) Oe @ aah 


197) Cf. note 140 above. Talang Air would mean ,,water pipe”; it is undoubtedly a village 
different from Tulang Air in spite of the striking resemblance. It would, moreover, 
have been strange if the foundation village should have been mentioned among the 
wituess villages, usually situated in the neighbourhood. 

198)! The reading is uncertain. ‘ihe reconstitution of the names followed by (?) is doubt- 
ful; <f. the details in the notes to the transcription. 

199) We have no idea abuut the term preceding Ayang. Well-known titles (or functions) 
are guru hyang, pratyaya hyang, wahuta hyang and, of course, dang hyang, but the 
traces visible on the stone exclude any of these terms. It is, however, probable 
(o. account of Ayang) that some sort of priest is mentioned here. 

200) Prasada is probably a wrong spelling of prasada; prasada and prasada are very often 
confounded in Old Javanese inscriptions. Cf. the preceding note. 

201) The lacuna is a lengthy one; cf. the Transcription. 

202) The village name Wunha, which looks suspect, proves to occur elsewhere, too; cf. 
Pras. Indon., I (1950), p. 155. 

203) For the village name, probably connected with Mungu mentioned before, cf. the In- 
troduction. 

204) The exact meaning of marhyang is unknown, but it is certain that the term denotes 
some kind of priest, probably not a very distinguished one (cf. the use of the article 
si). 

205) The Aulu wras is very often mentioned among the ramas. The term probably de- 
notes the village elder who was in charge of a provision of rice belonging to the 
village as a whole. Van Vollenhoven notices the presence of similar village elders 
in modern Javanese villages (op. cit., p. 30), but considers the function an innovation 
of recent times; the latter conclusion might not be correct in view of what we see 
in Old Javanese inscriptions. 

206) Only a few scattered words have remained legible in line 37. 
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_X. (A - C). THREE SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
RATUBAKA PLATEAU 


The Ratubaka plateau, situated at a few km’s distance to the South 
of Prambanan, Central Java, has yielded one Sanskrit inscription in Pre- 
Nagari script 1) and three other Sanskrit inscriptions in Old Javanese 
script, two of which were discovered in rather recent times. In view of the 
close relations between these three epigraphs, they may well be treated to- 
gether. Only some individual details such as measurements, the kinds of stone 
in which the inscriptions are cut, will be mentioned in brief notes preceding 
the transcriptions. The three inscriptions are denoted by a, b, and c, according 
to the order of the dates of discovery. 

The first of these inscriptions, a, has been in the Djakarta Museum 
since 1902; it is numbered D. 1047). The second one (b) was discovered in 
1935; it was briefly discussed by Stutterheim*) and by Damais *). Neither 
for a nor for b, the exact site of discovery on the Ratubaka plateau is known. 
The third inscription (c) was discovered in 1941 on the premises of a peasant 
house in the hamlet (padukuhan) Dawangsari in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. of the archaeological remains of the Ratubaka plateau®). Both 6 and 
c are at present in the office of the Dinas Purbakala at Prambanan. 

Inscription c is in an excellent state of preservation ; a is rather weather- 
beaten and, in addition, the rough surface of the stone makes its reading 
uncertain at several spots; inscription b is by far the worst, especially in 
its middle part (lines 5 to 11). The lettering is badly weather-beaten there, 
so that the reading is not everywhere certain. Fortunately, the language and 
the metre are of a great help since they make a valuable check on the cor- 
rectness of the transcription possible. 

The three inscriptions are writte in one and the same type of script, 
which is hardly different from that used in the numerous Central Javanese 
inscriptions dated the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. The u following a consonant shows a tiny curve to the right at its lower 
end, a feature which is regularly found in the older inscriptions, but oc- 


1) Mus. Djak., No. D. 50. Cf. Bosch, 7.B.G., 68 (1928), pp. 63 sq.: cf. also Pras. 
Indon. I (1950), pp. 11 sqq. 

2) Rouffaer, Notulen B.G., 1909, p. LXXXIV. Rouffaer adds that eccording to data 
supplied by Van Erp the stone was discovered in 1901 and sent to Djakarta in 1902, 
but no account was entered into the minutes of the Society. Its origin from the Ra- 
tubaka plateau, which might not be beyond doubt if based upon these data alone, 
is greatly confirmed by the text of the inscription, which shows close affinities with 
the inscriptions 6 and c, 

3) T.B.G., 75 (1935). p. 443, note. Stutterheim also gave a transcript of the first lines 
of the inscription and made a conjecture about the name Lokapala. 

4) T.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 3, with a small correction in Stutterheim’s reading and a slightly 
different conjecture about the name Lokapala. This point will be discussed in the 
course of this Introduction. 

+) These data are based upon correspondence in the. archives of the Dinas Purbakala 
at Djakarta. 
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casionally extant in 10th century texts*). A more characteristic feature is 
the form of the gha, two examples of which occur in these inscriptions (viz. 
in hastakaighraye, a 3, and, more distinct, in ghrsta°, c, line 2); the gha has 
only three verticals, but the left hand stroke begins with a slight curve to 
the left. In all the later inscriptions, this curve has grown into a fourth 
stroke‘), 

The lettering is rather careless as a rule, especiaily in the inscriptions 
a and b. The differences in the size, in the degree of cursivity and even in 
the form of the same aksaras are striking; on the other hand, some other 
aksaras resembling each other (such as the ga and the bha, the ma and the 
sa, the da and the va) are hardly or not distinguishable on the stones. The 
impression of carelessness is partly due to the rough kind of stone used for 
the inscriptions. It is a very hard and coarse-grained variety of limestone, 
the surface of which was not sufficiently smoothed before the aksaras were 
cut into the stone. : 

All of the three inscriptions are composed in metrical Sanskrit. The 
strophes are devoid of poetical merit, although the poet appears to be well 
trained in the use of alamkaras. Also the language is not everywhere correct. 
If we exclude some obvious lapses made by the lanicide (these will be dealt 
with below), there remain some shortcomings which should be attributed to 
the poet. A case of incorrect sandhi is the change of the final -s to a visarga 
before the dental mutes in inscription b, line 4 (namah tryamvakdaya) and 
line 7 (Cdatuh tryamvakasya). A more serious point is the construction of 
the second strophe of inscription c. There, the accusatives presumably depend 
on a verb which is not expressed 8). The lengthy compound which fills up 
the former half of strephe c 2 is not quite lucid. The compound in the second 
pada of c 4, viz. varucdstratalanvitah, is bcosed upon an incorrect simile; instead 
of anvitah, a word such as upeiah should have been used. Some other exam- 
ples mignt be added, but they are either less striking or based upon a not 
completely certain reading (such as the use of amita, presumably in the 
meaning ,,innumerable’’, in the first pada of a 1). 

The metres are correct. The only remarkable point is the vipuld in the 
first pada of c 4, no other examples of which are known to us (it ands in 
Ww ~~ —-—). The vipula in c 5, first pada, is, however, a regular one. 

A few lapses by the lapicide are remarkable. In a 1, a syllable, pre- 
sumably ’stu, was omitted. Quite a number of mistakes occur in inscription 
b, line 12, where the text runs pranvdpitam tryamvalinvam—ehat instead 
of prasthapitam tryambakalingam=—etat. The four lapses, viz. nva for stha, 
6) This feature is very pronounced in Balitung’s Kédu inscription dated 907 A.D., but 

exceptional in other 10th century inscriptions. 

7) This change in the form of the gha may be explained by the necessity of clearly 
distinguishing the gha from the ya, The addition of a fourth stroke to the gha runs 
parallel to the development from a spiral to a vertical stroke in the left hand part 
of the ya. Of the two aksaras the Ratubaka inscriptions show an intermediate form. 

8) Cf. the discussion of this passage, infra notes 151 sqq. to the Translation. 
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the omission of ka, nva instead of nga and ha instead of ta, are typical copyist’s 
errors made by somebody who did not understand the text and mechanically 
reproduced what he saw. A somewhat negligently written ta might resemble 
a ha, a not distinctly written ga might be mistaken for a va and an aksara 
might be overlooked. A very curious mistake, which might convey an idea 
about the manner in which the lapicide worked, is nvd instead of stha. The 
aksaras va and tha resemble one another, but na and sa do not appear to 
have much in common. The mistake could be explained only if we presume 
that the lapicide worked on an example in which he mistook the single 
verticals of the sa for double ones. Now it it well-known that if one writes 
with a blunt piece of chalk on a rough surface, one may easily put down 
double lines instead of single ones. This example accounts satisfactorily 
for the mistake. We could suppose that the pandit who had composed 
the text wrote it down on the inscription stone by means of a piece of chalk, 
so that the lapicide had only to follow the lines he saw. The result is that 
which we find on the stone. 

In view of the above cases where the correction seems certain, we 
assume a similar mistake in the third gana of the second Arya half in c 1. 
There, the form abhihapat, clearly visible on the stone, does not make sense ; 
it is probably a mistake for abhitapat ®). The above points are of an obvious 
importance for the interpretation of the texts. The possibility of similar errors 
should be considered in some other passages where the text visible on the 
stone does not seem to make sense. The beginning of the first pada of 
strophe a.2 is a good example ?°). 

We noted above that the three inscriptions are entirely written in 
verse. The metre is correct except for a slight irregularity in the vipuld 
c 4, which we already mentioned above. The following metres are used: 


Indravajra, — a 3 and b 4; 
Malini, — b 1 and 2; 
Ruciraé, — a1 aad 2; 
Arya, — c 1 and 2; 
Anustubh, — c 4 and 5; 
Svagata, —c 3; 

Totaka, — b 3. 


We now proceed to a short examination of the meaning of the texts. 
The composition of the three texts is very similar in spite of some dif- 
ferences in details. They all begin with a strophe addressed to Civa, fo!- 
lowed by a strophe in the same metre as the first one and addressed to 
some form of Laksmi-Cri. The third strophes of b and ¢ deal with a prince 
who presumably arrived from foreign shores in ancient times ; such a strophe 


% In that case, we should have exactly the same mistake as in ehat instead of etat 
(the last line of b). The form abhitapat might not be completely satisfactory, but 
it is the easiest correction; cf. note 147. below. 

10) Cf. note 120 below. 
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is, however, absent in a, which consists of three strophes only. The last 
strophe of a and b and the two last strophes of c relate that the king, a 
descendant of the mysterious prince mentioned above, erected a linga. 

We find different names of Civa in each of the three inscriptions. In 
a, the initial strophe is addressed to Krttivasas, the god clad in a (tiger) 
skin. It is certainly not a haphazard synonym of the name of Civa, for 
the name Krttivasas (with the variant Krittikavasas, probably chosen for 
metrical considerations, in a 3) is repeated in the two other strophes of a, 
but no other name of the supreme god is mentioned. In b, the initial strophe 
is addressed to Tryambaka (spelt Tryamvaka) and the same name is used 
in the other strophes. Finally, inscription c is addressed to Hara, the name 
which is repeated in strophes 2 and 5. We therefore conclude that the 
three Ratubaka inscriptions relate the erection of a Krttivaso-, a Tryambaka- 
and a Hara-linga respectively. 

The analysis of the first strophes of the three texts makes it clear 
that the three different names denote as. many different aspects of the 
supreme god. In a, the god is represented in a demonic form — clad in 
a tiger skin and crowned with bloody skulls while he dances in a cemetery. 
Inscription b evokes the image of the all-mighty god who is seated on his 
lotus-throne beset with jewels and surrounded by all the other gods and 
goddesses who obey his will. In c, the god is the divine warrior who leads 
the army of the gods in the fierce battle against the Asuras to destroy 
their fortress Tripura. 

The three second strophes are addressed to the female counterparts. 
In a, the goddess assists the Divine Dancer in his terrific cemetery dance ; 
in b, she is represented while embracing the god and fulfilling all his desires ; 
in c, she accompanies the god in his battle against the Tripurasvuras 14). 

It is curious that the goddess in the second strophes is nowhere denoted 
by one of the numerous common designations of Civa’s spouse, as we might 
have expected. The three texts mention her by the names of Cri, Ciiralaksmi 
and Mahailaksmi respectively. The first designation is a common one to 
denote Visnu’s spouse, at the same time the symbol of prosperity and royal 
majesty. Curalaksmi, the term used in 6, suggests the same but with the 
special shade of success in battle, although the designation is unusual as 
a precise term ?*). Mahallaksmi, undoubtedly a variant of Mahalaksmi, again 
suggests Laksmi-Cri, but the name is also used, in different texts, to denote 
the Devi in the age of thirteen years or in the conception of universal 


11) We already mentioned the difficulties in the interpretation of c 2. It is not there- 
fore exactly clear what the goddess did in the battle. The wording of the first 
pada, in which the goddess is covered with the pollen of Civa’s lotus-feet, which 
attracts such bees as Ravana, Bana and Arjuna, might suggest that she accompanied 
the god-warrior in order to seduce the Asuras. 

12) The synonymous Viralaksmi is known as the name of the main queen of Saryavarman 
I of Cambodia in the beginning of the 11th century A.D.; cf. the inscription of 
Sdok Kak Thom, strophe LXXIV, edition by Finot in B.E.F.E.0., XV, 2 (1915) 
p. 66, and the references given by Coedés in Les Etats hindouisés, p. 228 and p. 233. 
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Cakti 13). We therefore conclude that two of the three inscriptions address 
the namaskara to the combination of a form of Civa and a form of Laksmi- 
Cri, whereas the initial strophes of the third text refer to the combination 
of Civa and a rather ambiguous term to denote the goddess. These remarkable 
combinations pose a curious problem, which will be dealt with after a closer 
examination of the remaining parts of the three texts. 

The namaskdras are followed by what might be styled historical portions. 
Inscriptions a and b are dated by the addition of the mere Caka year 778 
after the strophes.. Since no further details are mentioned, the date could 
correspond to 856 or 857 A.D., to be more precise, between the 10th of 
March 856 and the 27th of February 857'*). The date may even be fixed 
within slightly narrower limits by comparing these texts with the inscription 
which will be dealt with in No. XI. It will appear that the events mentioned 
in No. XI are necessarily vosterior to these linga foundations. This makes 
it very probable that our texts are dated before the 11th of the cuklapaksa of 
Margacirsa, i.e. between the 10th of March and the 12th of November 856. 

The name of the reigning king is mentioned in each of the three in- 
scriptions, viz. Cri Kumbhaja in a and b, and Kalacgodbhava in c. These names 
are well-known paravhrases of the name of the rsi Agastya, who was born 
in a jar according to tradition !*). The names Kumbhayoni, Kalacaja and 
Agastya occur in’ the Dinaya inscription dated 760 A.D.1*) and also in 
the Pereng inscription dated 863 A. D.; the latter was discovered in Central 
Java in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ratubaka plateau 17). There 
Kumbhayoni is not exactly used to denote the ancient sage: it is the name 
of the founder of the Civa temple Bhadraloka by name. 

We conclude from the Ratubaka inscriptions a and b that there was 2 


13) Gopinatha Rao, Elements, II, Pt. 2, p. 333. The second interpretation is based on 
the Markandeyapurana quoted ibidem, p. 337. — Monier Williams’ Dictiona.y s.v., 
explains: ,,the great Laksmi (properly the cakti of Narayana or Visnu, but sometimes 
identified with Durga or with Sarasvati)”. It would not be impossible that the poe‘ 
substituted the term Mahalaksmi just in order to avoid the interpretation as the Devi 
and to stress her Laksmi aspect. In this case, the way in which the goddess is de- 
noted would better agree with the names Cri and Curalaksmi mentioned in the two 
other texts. 

14) Viz. the beginnings of the Caka years elapsed 778 and 779. For the reduction of 
the dates, cf. Damais in B.E.F.E.0., XLVI, Fasc. 1 (1952), pp. 30 sq., No. 21. 

15) For these traditions and numerous other data about Agastya worship in Java, cf. the 
monograph by R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, Agastya in den Archipel (1926), passim; cf. 
also Bosch in 7.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 462-502, and Nilakanta Sastri in T.B.G., 76 
(1936), p. 471-545. 

16) First edition by Bosch in T.B.G., 57 (1917), pp. 410-444; discussed in detail by 
the same scholar in T.B.G., 64 (1924), pp. 227-291 (with a note by B. Schrieke) ; 
cf. also Poerbatjaraka, op. cit., pp. 51-55; Nilakanta Sastri. art. cit., pp. 512 sq.; 
j.G. de Casparis, T.B.G., 81 (1941), pp. 499-513. 

17) First edition by A.B. Cohen Stuart, Kawi Oorkonden (1875), No. XXIII. The San. 
skrit portion was discussed by Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VI (article dated 1917), pp. 
277-286. Some other publications dealing with special details in this inscription are 
mentioned in the notes which follow. 
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king reigning in Central Java in 856 A. D., who had Agastya, or rather one 
of the numerous paraphrases meaning ,,Born in a Jar’, as his personal name. 
The first point to be examined is whether there might be a clcse connection 
between the king in the three Ratubaka epigraphs and the distinguished 
founder of a Civa temple, owner of a considerable number of villages, in 
the Pereng inscription. As a matter of fact, there are several points in 
favour of such a connection. The fact of both being denoted by common 
names of the rsi Agastya is hardly an argument by itself, but it should 
not be forgotten that the fact is more relevant than it seems to be because the 
founder in the Pereng inscription, if not a reigning king, is at least a very 
high dignitary. In addition, the Pereng inscription, dated about seven years 
later than the Ratubaka inscriptions, belongs to the same period and, finally, 
the village Pereng is situated in the very neighbourhood of the Ratubaka 
plateau. It is however obvious that these points, interesting though they 
may be, could nnt prove that the royal erector of the lingas on the Ratubaka 
plateau should be identified with the distinguished founder of the Civa 
temple in its neighbourhood. | 

It is well-known that the Pereng inscription, composed partly in Sanskrit 
verse, partly in Old Javanese prose, records the foundation of the Civa 
temple Bhadraloka by a Rakai Walaing Pu Kumbhayoni. The first scholar 
who made a detailed study of the Pereng inscrivtion, H. Kern, suggested 
that the text mainly bears uvon an astronomical event; as a matter of fact, 
Agastya is not only the name: of a sage, but also the common Indian desig- 
nation of the star Canopus. Kern adopted the latter interpretation and pro- 
posed to explain the puzzling name Walaing, occurring in the Rakai title 
of Pu Kumbhayoni, as a Polynesian equivalent of the name of the star }°). 
Some years afterwards, Krom reexamined the contents of the Pereng in- 
scription and arrived at a completely different conclusion abcut the identity 
of the founder 1*). He refuted the astronomical explanation suggested by 
Kern and rightly concluded that the text refers to a historical person whose 
name agreed with htat of the great sage. As to Walaing, Krom interpreted 
the strange word as a title derived from a geogravhical name. A few years 
afterwards again, Poerbatjaraka dealt with the Pereng inscrivtion 7°) and 
tried to arrive at a kind of compromise postulating both a historical and a 
mythical founder, the latter identical with the great sage. Bosch, discussing 
Poerbatjaraka’s interpretation *4), agreed with Krom on the whole, but tried 
to arrive at a further identification of the founder of the Civa temple. He 
suggested that Kumbhayoni-Agastya might have been the king’s purohita 
and supported this interpretation by a reference to a parallel in later Old 
Javanese history ?*). Finally, Krom summarized the state of research on the 


18) Kern, art. cit., p. 282. 20) Agastya, pp. 45 saqq. 
19) Bijdr. KJI., 75 (1919), pp. 14-19. 71) 7.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 470 sqq. 


22) An interesting passage in the Old Javanese Hariwanca, dated in the reign of Jaya- 
bhaya of Kadiri (from about 1135 to 1157 A.D.), viz. Canto 53, strophes 2 sqq., 
mentions the incarnation of Visnu as Jayabhaya and of Agastya as the official head 
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Pereng inscription-in 1931 and mainly repeated his conclusions arrived at 
in 1919. Only with reference to the name Walaing, he no longer insisted 
on his geographic explanation *). As to the function performed by Pu 
Kumbhayoni, Krom did not mention the explanation given by Bosch and 


used the rather vague term of a ‘high dignitary’ **). 
Krom’s last account of the Pereng inscription in the first of the clumsy 


volumes of Stapel’s History **) shows no further progress. It is a carefully 
worded extract of the discussion in Krom’s History written seven years earlier. 
After an introductory note about the puzzling meaning of most of the text, 
Krom gives a survey of what he considers the most probable conclusions. 
The latter include Agastya worship **) and homage to ,,him whose name 
is Walaing” 2"). Both conclusions seem rather doubtful 7%). It is curious to 


of the clergy (panditadhikara), combining the function of a rajaguru and a ‘prime 
minister’ (patih). These incarnations had taken place in a time when the island of 
Java was in a panic and had lost its beauty (?). The importance of this passage 
was pointed out by Poerbatjaraka (op. cit., p. 36 sq.). Bosch (art. cit., p. 470) dis- 
cussed this passage again and concluded that Kumbhayoni in the Pereng inscription 
may have stood in the same. relation to the king as was the case with the head 
of the clergy in Jayabhaya’s time. Although the parallel is remarkabie, the conclusion 
is not necessarily correct: the Pereng inscription does not state at all that Kumbha- 
yoni should have been an incarnation of Agastya; even such names as Ciwa, Nara- 
yana etc. occurred as names of villagers. For the Hariwanca, we now dispose of the 
excellent edition and translation by A. Teeuw, Verhand. K.I., LI (1950), where the 
passage occurs in I, p. 84 (text) and II, p. 105 (translation). 

23) Geschiedenis®, pp. 165 sq- 

“4) This vague term (ic. ,hoogwaardigheidsbekleder” in the Dutch text) was probably 
chosen to avoid the necessity of giving an interpretation of the difficult words puyut 
sang ratu i halu pakwiannira i janglucan (line 9), which follow the name Kumbhavoni 
in the Pereng inscription. Several different interpretations of these words were 
proposed; they will be discussed below. : 

25) Krom, Het Hindoe-tijdperk, in Stapel, I, po. 107 sq. 

26) Krom, op. cit., p. 168, leaves the choice between two alternatives, viz. either a 
foundation attributed to the ancient sage himself, or a foundation by a dignitary 
connected with Agastya; in either case, we may obtain some data about Agastya. 
This seems too much value attached to the mere name of the founder. 

27) It is curious that the words tavad=bhaktir= valainnamnah were always interpreted 
in this way. The alternative ,,homage of (i.e. by) him whose name is Walaing” seems 
preferable. Walaing is the abbreviated expression of the founder’s title Rakai Walaing 
in that case. The meaning of the third strophe would then imply that the cult associated 
with the foundation of the Civa temple should be continued as long as the sun and 
moon are on the sky etc. Owing to its occurrence in these Ratubaka inscriptions, 
the word Walaing may be less obscure than it might appear on account of the Pereng 
inscription only. 

#8) There are some more points in Krom’s survey of the contents of the Pereng inscrip- 
tion which are subject to doubt. Krom states, for instance, that a passage near 
the end of the text implies the wish that Kumbhayoni’s posterity may find a living 
in the foundation (i.e. in the fields attached to it). This is undoubtedly a paraphrase 
of the words labdhestapadajivah, translated by Kern ,,daarin een  standplaats 
en levensonderhoud naar wensch mogen ontvangen”. We prefer to consider 
isfapada, ,,the desired place”, a synonym of paramapada, nirvanapada, Civapada (cf 
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note that Kern’s subtle interpretation continued to exercise considerable 
influence, although it is based on an older stage of research. 

After Krom’s last account, Damais dealt with the Pereng inscription 
at two different occasions *°). In his first note, he tried to establish the 
identity of the Ratu i Halu; the latter is brought into some connection 
with the founder Rakai Walaing Pu Kumbhayoni by the words puyut sang 
ratu i halu pakwiannira i jangluran. Several different interpretations of these 
difficult words have been provosed. Kern, the first editor of the Pereng 
inscription who discussed its meaning °°), chose an interpretation agreeing 
with his view that the Pereng inscription related an astronomical event *). 
Poerbatjaraka, critisizing Kern’s interpretation, rendered puyut by ,,great- 
grandfather” 32), whereas Bosch, comparing the meaning of kabuyutan, con- 
sidered the word to mean ,,object of worshiv” °°), The latter interpretation 
would not seem likely: .,object of wership” could, at most, translate 
kabuyutan, but never buyut or puyut **). Poerbatjaraka’s translation 
is based upon the most common meaning of puyut, but, although it is not 
completely impossible that somebody should be the great-grandfather of a 
living king, such a relation would not be likely **). The most probable solution 
is that proposed by Stutterheim. It is usual in Old Javanese inscriptions 
that a person who, for some reason or other, wants to stress his particular 
position does so by referring to some illustrious ancestor. Since terms such 
as puyut serve to indicate a definite genealogical distance, although it is 
not rare that they are used to denote both the ascendant and descendant 


Zieseniss, Studien zur Geschichte des Civaismus, I, in Pidr. K.I., 98, 1939, pp. 208 
sqq.), and to interpret jiva in the meaning ,,soul, vital breath”. The compound as 
a whole, has a bahuvrihi meaning. 

“9) Epigrafische Aantekeningen, VII, Sang Raiu i Halu, in T.B.G., 83 (1949), rp. 21 
sq., and B.E.#.E.0., XLVI, Fasc. 1 (1952), note 1 to p. 34. 

30) The first editor of the inscription itself (Cohen Stuart) had only given a (very 
provisional) transcription; cf. not2 17 above. 

31) It is needless to add that Kern’s interpretation is mainly based upcn the fact that 
Kumbhayoni is a synonym of Agastya, which is also the common name of the star 
Canopus. The latter’s rising and setting are important moments for the regulation 
of agricultural activities; the date of the Pereng inscription would more or less 
agree with the period in which Canopus disappears from the sky. Kern’s interpretation 
is based rather on general ideas about the dependence of mythology on the movements 
of planets and stars than on the text of the Pereng inscziption. As far as puyut is con- 
cerned, Kern’s translation is based exclusively on the above interpretation, which 


is not in the least supported by etymology. 

32) Agastya in den Archipel, p. 47. 

33) 7.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 470 sq. Bosch appears to accept Poerbatjaraka’s comparison 
with (pu)punden in modern Javanese. 

34) This meaning of kabuyutan is easily derived from Huyut in its usual meaning of 

»great-grandfather” and, by extension, ,ancestor’; the combination of the affixes 
ka- and -an usually denotes the place. For the combination sang hyang dharmma 
kabuyutan, cf, Pras. Indon., I, p. 172. 

35) The extreme minimum is about fifty years of difference in age, but this would not 
be completely impossible. A far more serious objection will be mentioned below. 


, 
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line at the same time, it is far more probable that Kumbhayoni refers to 
an illustrious ancestor by the words puyut sang ratu i halu: he calls himself 
the great-grandson of the Prince of Halu or, at least, his descendant, if a 
less precise meaning could be attached to puyut 3°). Finally, Damais rightly 
accepted Stutterheim’s interpretation of this passage, although he disap- 
proved of the less precise meaning added by Stutterheim between brack- 
ets 37), Damais’ argument that the precise meaning of a definite grade of 
relationship should be required in a passage such as this one seems hardly 
relevant. Not only is a statement that somebody descends from king so- 
and-so in a straight line a rather definite one, but Damais’ argument is 
directly refuted by our Ratubaka inscriptions b and c where the king’s 
relationship with some famous ancestor is indicated by the words tasydtma- 
nas—santatijena, ,sprung from his own descendency”, — an expression 
implying a direct descent but not a definite grade of relationship °°). It 
seems, therefore, safe to maintain the meaning ,,descendant” for puyut as 
a possible alternative. 

With a view to the above, I am hardly convinced by the calculation by 
Damais of when this Ratu i Halu may have lived and reigned. The average 
length of a generation cannot be relevant if only three or four generations 
are concerned. There is no reason to fix the difference between 80 and 100 
years even if the precise meaning ,,great-grandfather” is attached to puyut. 
The only reasonable conclusion is that the number of years should be fixed 
somewhere between 0 and 160 ®°). 

We therefore conclude that, if Stutterheim’s interpretation is correct, 
which it has every chance to be, the founder Pu Kumbhayoni defines his 
status by (a) the title Rakai Walaing and (b) his descent from the Ratu i 
Halu, who presumably was a famous person. 

Former editors of the Pereng inscription agreed at least on one point, 
viz. that the founder was not a reigning king. The absence of a royal title is 
conclusive *°). It is, however, obvious that such a negative conclusion is 
hardly satisfactory ; fur it is not doubtful that the founder in the Pereng 
inscription certainly was a very distinguished authority. The foundation 
is an elaborate one, commemorated by a bilingual inscription; in addition, 


36) Stutterheim, T.B.G., 65 (1925), note 8 to p. 215. 
37) Damais, T.B.G., 83 (1949), pp. 21 sq. 


88) Infra, inscription b, strophe 4, pada a. Inscription c, strophe 4, pada a, uses the equiv: 
alent expression tadanvayat=—prasuto ’yam, which is not less vague. 

33) The minimum is based on the theoretical possibility that the great-grandfather was 
still alive in 863, the maximum on the possibility that the generations of both great- 
grandfather and great-grandson should be included into the total. With a view to 
some arguments to be discussed below, there are strong reasons to suppose that 
Kumbhayoni was already aged at the time of the Pereng inscription, so that the true 
distance might be nearer the maximum than the minimum. The point will be further 
dealt with in the course of this Introduction. 

40) It is a sound principle not to conclude to kingship unless there is an unambiguous 
royal title. 
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the end of the Pereng inscrivtion (tuzgang dawét, lanka séréh wulakan=ni 
wala walaing lodwang wanwanirang dhimaén kumbhayoni narannira) makes 
it clear that he is the nossessor of at least seven villages (wanwa). Dhiman 
might be a mere commonplace, but it is a rather strong term; in Buddhism, 
e.g., it is almost a synonym of Bodhisattva *!), whereas it appears to be 
especially used as an epithet of ancient sages in Brahmanism *?). 

After the above digression, the question about a possible identification 
of Pu Kumbhayoni in the Pereng inscription with the king Cri Kumbhaja 
(Kalacodbhava) in the Ratubaka inscriptions may be posed again. We think 
‘that an easy explanation of the absence of a royal title in the 
Pereng inscription may be given if we assume that the king in the Ratu- 
baka inscriptions resigned the throne in the years preceding the Pereng 
epigraph. Before considering this point in detail, we want to stress that 
there is a small detail, viz. the title Rakai Walaing, which might be explained 
by the Ratubaka inscrintions to a certain degree. The name Walaing, occur- 
ring in this title, though not unknown from other inscriptions #), is peculiar. 
Kern considered it a ,,Polynesian equivalent” of the name of the star Cano- 
pus, i.e. Agastya in Sanskrit 44), whereas Krom interpreted it as the mere 
name of a locality that required no further explanation *). Krom appears, 
however, to have changed his opinion on this point since about twenty 
years later he considered the name Walaing ,,puzzling” *°). 

Walaing occurs three times in the Pereng inscriviion. In the beginning 
of the Old Javanese portion, the founder, Pu Kumbhayoni, is denoted by 
Rakai Walaing. At the end of the third introductory Cloka, the genitive 
-valainnaémnah occurs and, finally, Walaing is mentioned in the enumeration 
of villages (wanwa) of Kumbhayoni at the end of the text in a passage auoted 
above. As to its secoud occurrence, viz. in vulainnémnah, we already cin- 
cluded that it may easily be connected with the Rakai title in the first 
reference if we consider it an abbreviated expression, easily explained by 
the requirements of Sanskrit language and metre, of the fourder’s title 4"). 


41) Mahavyutpatti, edition by Minaiev and Mironov in Bibl. Buddh., XIII (1911), p. 10, 
chapt. 22, No. 3. 42) St. Petersb, Diction., s.v. dhimant. 

#3) A few references were given by Poerbatjaraka, op. cit. p. 49. In Balitung’s Kédu 
inscription dated 907 A.D., Walaing is the place where the scribe lived (B-23: likhita 
citralekha i Walaing punta tarkka; cf. Stutterheim 7.B.G., 67, 1927, p. 212). 

44) Verspr. Geschr., VI, p. 282. 

49) Bijdr. K.I., 75 (1919), pp. 17 sq. 

46) Cf. supra, p. 250. 

47) This valaimnamnah should therefore be compared with kalacajanamna in the first of 
the two strophes at the end of the inscription, Both expressions undoubtedly refer 
to the founder. We do not understand why Krom concluded that it appears from 
the introductory strophes that Walaing is certainly the name of a being to be 
worshipped (p. 18). Neither do we understand what Krom considers mysterious in the 
last lines of the Pereng inscription where the names Walaing and Kumbhayoni are 
again connected with one another. Poerbatjaraka (Agastya, p. 49) rightly notes that 
the connection is not a very mysterious one: Walaing is nothing but one of the do- 
mains belonging to Kumbhayoni. Krom, however, rightly noticed that the two last 
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Then, there is no more reason to interpret Walaing as the name of some 
superhuman being: it is both a locality and a Rakai title, a combination which 
is frequently found in Old Javanese epigraphy **). 

Now it is very important to note that Walaing occurs twice in our 
Ratubaka inscriptions in the sanscritized form Valainga. We find it in in- 
scription b, strophe 4, pada c (valaingajetra) and in inscription a, strophe 3, 
pada c (valaingagoptra) as epithets of king Kumbhayoni. In the former case, 
one should translate the ,,victor of Valainga” (or: of Walaing), in the 
latter, however, the ,,orotector of Valainga”. Since the two expressions must 
be more or less equivalent, Walaing could not be, for instance, 
the name of the enemy beaten by the king in the former expression; 
»Victor of Valainga” should therefore be interpreted as either ,,conqueror 
of Valainga” or »victorious king of Valainga” *°). So we conclude that 
Walaing is the name of some centre or territory dominated by the king, 
probably as a result of an important victory. It seems likely that this Walaing 
should be identified with the village walaing watak walaing mentioned in a 
copper plate inscription from Central Java*°®). An argument in favour of 
the identification is not only the rare occurrence of the name, but also the 
fact that the latter Walaing is not an ordinary village but the centre of an 
administrative unity (watak) =1). It must therefore have been a place of 
some importance, a fact which could weil be connected with the loci in our 
Ratubaka inscriptions. In addition, one might attach some importance to 
the fact that Balitung’s Kédu inscription dated 907 A.D., considered one of 
the most important documents not only by modern scholars but also in older 
times (it is the only inscription three copies of which are known) *"), was 


lines of the Pereng inscription constitute a Kawi stropiie, whereas Poerbatjaraka 
considered them prose: it is a regular Anustubh strople with a not unusual Vipula 
in its first pada. This explains why the order of the words is slightly diffe.ent from 
what it woulc have been in prose, One might agree with Krom that not everything 
in the Pereng inscription is clear to us, but even scepticism may te exaggerated. 

48) We do not mean that all of the Rakai and Pamégét titles should be derived from 
geographical names; the contrary, ie. geographical names, especially those of so-called 
“circumscriptions” (we mean the names preceded by waték), being derived from the 
Rakai titles of the lords, may also have happened. The essential point is that most 
of the names we find after waték in inscriptions also occur as parts of Rakai titles 
(Kayuwani, Halaran, Hino, Halu, Pikatan, Patapan, etc.). 

49) Cf. note 145 below. 

50) O.J.0., XXIX, B-1 to 2. Cf. Poerbatjaraka, Agastya, note 2 to p. 49. 

51) Cf. note 43 above. — It is hardly necessary to add that the form Walaing, which 
we use throughout unless quoting the text of the Ratubaka inscriptions themselves, 
is the original one. Valainga is the form used in the Sanskrit texts, Words ending 
in -% occur only in a very few cases as a consequence of sandhi in Sanskrit (the stems 
in -anc in the nom. masc. singular). This kind of adaptation may well be understood ; 
some similar cases were discussed by Gonda, Bhujanga, Bijdr. K.I., 89 (1932), pp. 
253-260 (lavan and lavanga, katan and katanga; Gonda conjecturally explains Java- 
nese \bujanga as, originally, a learned form of bujan). 

52) Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 172 sq. 
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written at Walaing **). Finally, it appears that the name Walaing also occurs 
in the title Sang Watu Walaing, frequently found in inscriptions **). 

There could be no doubt that Walaing was situated in Central Java *), 
but are there data that would make it possible to locate the name at a more 
limited place? We think that a positive reply may be given to the latter 
question if we take the above materials into account. We concluded from 
the end of the Pereng inscription that Walaing is mentioned among the 
domains belonging to Kumbhayoni. This point makes it probable, though not 
certain, that Walaing should be located at not too great a distance from 
Pereng. Now we see that a king who erected three lingas on the Ratubaka 
plateau calls himself protector and conqueror of Walaing in two of the three 
inscriptions dealing with these very linga erections. It is well-known that 
lingas are often erected as visible signs of a victory (jayacihna) °°). Now we 
see from these inscriptions that a victory over Walaing by Kumbhayoni is 
mentioned in the texts themselves. One would naturally conclude that this 
very victory was the direct motive of the linga erections. It is also natural 
to conclude that the litgas were erected on or near the place of the victory. 
Since we know the litgas to have been erected on the Ratubaka plateau, 
the above arguments would lead us to the conclusion that that plateau itself 
was the scene of the victory. If, then, we see that the inscriptions themselves 
allude to a victory over Walaing, the final conclusion is that the name 
Walaing denoted the Ratubaka plateau in ancient times. 

This conclusion agrees well with the Pereng inscription, which makes 
it probable that Walaing should be looked for in the neighbourhood; 
as a matter oi fact, the Ratubaka plateau is situated in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The exact site of discovery of O.J.O., XATX is unknown; the cop- 
perplate was incorporated into the Collection Dieduksman at Djokjakarta, 
but the place names mentioned in the text make it very probable that it 


93) Art. cit., p. 212, B, line 23: likhita citralekha i walaing punta tarka. 

54) The oldest reference is the Nangulan inscription dated 822; cf. Pras. Indon., I (1950), 
p. 129. We find it several times in the still unpublished inscriptions of the copper 
plates from Polenan (cf. Damais, B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1, 1952, pp. 36-41), viz. 
in inscription II, dated 875 A.D., A, lines 6 sq.: tuhan 2 watuwalaing st mnang . pu- 
lung si jakhara; in inscription III, dated 876 A.D., B, line 9: tuhan 2 rolu sit manut 
watuwalaing si mnang; the title also occurs in inscriptions from Eastern Java, e.g. 
in O.J.0., XXXVIII (from Singosari), B, line 7; O.J.0., XLIII (also from Singosari). 
A, line 25,; O.J.0., XLVII (from Kudjon Manis), D, lines 2 sq. 

55) That the title occurs in inscriptions from Eastern Java too, is not astonishing: the 
kings reigning in Eastern Java kept the old tradition of the Central Javanese kraton 
in most of the titles of dignitaries — titles which probably had their geographical 
basis in Central Java; cf. Krom, Geschiedenis’, pp. 206 sqq. 

56) Cf., for instance (one example out of many), an inscription from Cambodia quoted 
by Cceedés, BE.F.E.O., 28 (1928), p. 129: jitveman decam akhilam §giricasyeha 
bhabhrti lingan nivecayam asa jayacihnam ivatmanah //. Coedés translates the last 
pada: “comme le signe de sa victoire”. 
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originated from the Prambanan region *”). These references are rather vague, 
but a third one is very precise. A stone fragment, part of the cornice of a 
temple building, which was discovered during excavations at the Eastern 
side of the so-called péndapa terrace at the Ratubaka plateau, proves to be 
inscribed with the very word walaing °°). Of course, one could never con- 
clude from this inscription that Walaing is the old name of the Ratubaka 
plateau or a part of it, but after having arrived at such a conclusion on 
account of the arguments discussed above one may consider the short in- 
scription an important confirmation. 

On the above basis, one might try to reconstruct some of the events 
which took place about 856 A.D. A Prince, denoting himself by synonyms 
of the sagé Agastya, succeeded in conquering the Ratubaka plateau on an 
unknown enemy in 856 A.D. and erected three lingas on the place of his 
victory. In the stone inscriptions recording the linga erections, he refers to 
this feat of arms by calling himself ,,Victor of Walaing (Valainga)” or, less 
precisely, , Protector of Walaing”. This was not just a deed of violence or 
revolt, for the victor stresses his rights to the throne by referring to his 
‘descent from a great king in old times in two strophes to be analyzed below. 
Some time afterwards, he may have resigned the throne to devote himself 
to a more contemplative state in which he continues to live during a couple 
of years. Six years after his victory, he inaugurates a Civa temple com- 
memorated by a bilingual inscription in which he again stresses his royal 
descent and denotes himself by a Rakai title in which the name of the place 
of the, presumably decisive, victory is preserved. 

It is possible that the Pereng insc-iption contains an allusion to such 
a victory. In the third introductory Sanskrit stionhe, we read the words 
civiravrtapy—atipita cila yato janmibhih pijya, words which appear to have 
puzzled the editors. Kern ®°), not corrected by Poerbatjaraka ©), considered 
the current meaning of ¢ivira (cibira) ®!) unsatisfactory, ior a royal camp 


57) For the plate, cf. also Mamais, art. cit., pp. 50 sq. The inscription is a cuddhapattra, 
»document proving the repayment of a debt” (cf. No. XII below). The place where 
the two creditors live is Wurutungal. The same village name occurs in the inscription 
of Randusari II (published by Stutterheim in Inscr. Ned.-Indié, I, 1940, pp. 29-32), 
in line 12 and as the name of a centre preceded by watak in line 2. In the inscription 
of Randusari I (also published by Stutterheim, ibid., pp. 3-28), it occurs as the name 
of an administrative centre on plate 1 b, line 19, in the form wurusiki (siki and 
tungal are synonyms). The name walakas (watak waiakas), in line B-1 in O.J.O. 
-XXIX, also occurs in Randusari I, Plate 2 a, line 10. 

58) At present, the stone fragment is at the office of the Dinas Purbakala at Prambanan. 

59) Verspr. Geschr., VI pp. 281; cf. the note by Cohen Stuart, ibid., p. 282, note 1. 

60) Agastya, p. 46. — Poerbatjaraka transcribed, however, civara, which is not correct. 

61) Cibira, ,,a sort of grain’, is mentioned in Indian Kocas only. Even if we accept 

Kern’s conjecture according to which the term would denote some wild herb (a con- 

jecture for which there exists no reference but the Pereng inscription itself), the 

contrast with atiputa cila is not comprehensible. 
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(cibira) °*) and an extremely pure rock (atipité cila) ®8) are not such nat- 
ural oppositions that the expression ,,this rock, though surrounded by a royal 
camp, is extremely pure and therefore to be worshipped by the people” would 
be comprehensible; in addition, nothing whatever about a royal camp -in 
the neighbourhood of Pereng was known, so that Kern presumed that 
cibira would have some meaning sharvly contrasted to the holy rock 
and interpreted ,,wild herbs” or ,,dirt”. After the preceding arguments 
it is, however, clear that it is quite unnecessary to consider such a forced 
interpretation. The contrast expressed in this stropohe may well be understood 
if we presume that the temple Bhadraloka, whose foundation is recorded 
in the Pereng inscription, was erected in a place where there had been royal 
camps some years before. The place may have been the scene of fierce battles, 
soiled with the blood of numerous victims. It is self-evident that such a place 
is not the most suitable one for the erection of a temple; that this place was 
nevertheless chosen to that purpose, is because it was naturally pure, not 
susceptible of, being influenced by defiling forces. It may be compared with 
a grain of gold buried in mud or the Bodhisattva in Maya’s womb, to take 
two similes famous from Buddhism *).. If this interpretation of the second 
introductory strophe is correct, the connection between the Ratubaka epi- 
graphs and the Pereng inscription is a very close one, which is an additional 
argument to consider these texts the work of the same king-sage °°). 

It might not be useless to make an attempt at determining what kind 
of battles and victory made Kumbhayoni erect his lingas and resign the 
throne to lead the life of a royal ascetic. The question is not completely 


62) In spite of Cohen Stuart’s note (cf. note 59 above), some of the loci clearly suggest 
a military camp; cf., for instance, the Old Javarzse Bhismaparwa, edition by Gonda 
in Bibl. Jav., No. 7 (1936), p. 86, lines 6 sq., where all the Kaurawas kapwamegil in 
ciwirayatana when sunset made it necessary to cease fighting; cf. also, op. cit., yp. 
95, line 6 (mundur ta sakweh san Korawa, kapwa mulih rin ciwira). Van der Tuuk, 
referring tc these loci in his dictionary (III, p. 209) correctly paraphrases_ ,,place 
where one returns after the battle”, 

63) Poerbatjaraka’s translation of this strophe is very different from that by Kern, but 
it is due to a confusion between cila and cila (cf. Bosch. T.B.G., 67, 1927, p. 470). It 
is not clear what exactly is meant by ¢i/a; it might be the stone in which the in- 
scription was engraved, but this does not seem probable; one could also suppose 
that cila refers to the vibudhageha mentioned in line 17, but cunyapi (line 3) seems 
strange in this case, unless we should interpret cunya in its philosophical meaning, 
well-known in Caivasiddhanta as well as in Mahayana (cf, Zieseniss, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Civaismus, I, in Bijdr. K.I., 98, 1939, pp. 114 sqq.; p. 114: ,,Das 
cunya ist das Kennzeichen des Astaciva”). This interpretation could more or lIess 
account for the sophisticated contrast: the true nature of the supreme gods can only 
be expressed by a paradox. 

6+) Cf., for instance, the numerous similes which aim at explaining the presence of the 
pure germ of Buddha-hood in the defiled bodies in the Uttaratantra, Obermiller’s 
translation in Acta Orient., IX (1931), pp. 132 sqq. 

85) One might add another, small, detail viz. the use of atiputa cila in the Pereng in- 
cription and the words bhuvi putam tadabhavat. Cf. the detailed discussion in note 
160 below. 
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hopeless if we consider the time in which the above events would have taken 
place. 

When Krom examined the problem of when the Cailendra kings had 
lost their power in Central Java, he concluded that the first unambiguous 
proof for the cessation of Cailendra hegemony is the Pereng inscription dated 
863 A.D. %). Krom rightly argued that the Perot inscriptions dated 850 fur- 
nished no real proof °*). Now, we pointed out that the new interpretation of 
the beginning of the Perot inscriptions suggested by Damais makes it clear 
that the Rakai Pikatan, mentioned in these inscriptions, is indeed the king 
to whom that very title is attributed in Balitung’s list of the preceding kings 
who protected the kraton of Médang °°). It is, however, clear that the new 
interpretation hardly affects Krom’s analysis: the Cailendras may have con- 
tinued to reign in the plains of Southern Central Java when descendants of 
Safijaya had already succeeded in liberating themselves from Cailendra 
supremacy. It appears that a prince belonging to the Safijaya dynasty 
had made himself completely independent from the Cailendras as early as 
832 A.D. or eighteen years before the Perot inscriptions ®). From about 832 
on, we have to presume the existence of a Caiva centre, probably claiming 
descent from Safijaya, in the Northern part of Central Java. We do not know 
how the relations between the two dynasties developed in the years following 
832, but later on, at least since the reign of Kayuwani, the Cailendra dynasty 
has disappeared from the Javanese soil and Balitung traces his dynasty back 
to Safijaya in his famous Kédu inscription. In order to exvlain what must 
have happened in the meantime, we suggested that a king belonging to the 
Safijaya dynasty, probably the Rakai Pikatan, married a daughter of the 
Cailendra king Samaratunga, — a princess who is mentioned in the Karaug- 
ténah inscription dated 824 and who appears to be identica! with the queen 
who issued two charters in 842 A.D.7°). In this way, one could fully account 
for what happened in Java, but one important detaii is left unexplained, viz. 
the problem why and how a son of the Javanese Cailendra king Samaratunga 
could become a king in Sumatra; we know, however, tnat this happened. If 
we assume that Balaputra mounted the Crivijaya throne because he was 
entitled to the succession 7), we have still to explain why he renounced 


66) Geschiedenis*, p. 165. 
67) Op. cit., p. 156. In this connection, Krom called attention to the stone inscription 


Mus. Djak. D 28, in which traces of a Pre-Nagari inscription are visible on its back. 
The stone is discussed as No. XI below. 

68) Cf, the Introduction to No. IX above. 

69) Pras. Indon., I, No. IV (the Gandasuli inscription issued by a Dang Karayan Par- 
tapan). The date 832 A.D. is not beyond doubt (cf. op. cit., pp. 56 sq.)); it is not cer- 
tain that the words at the beginning of the text do have a numerical value (cf. Damais, 
B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1, note 1 to p. 28), but the not quite natural choice of the 
words in which the text begins makes this interpretation probable, especially since 
the result would agree with other data. 

70) Pras. Indon., I, Nos. V and VI, pp. 116 sqq. and 131 sqq. 

71) According to the Nalanda inscription (reverse, lines 52-62), Balaputradeva, the king 
of Suvarnadvipa, is a son of Samaragravira and his principal spouse (agramahisi) 
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any claims to the Central Javanese throne. It seems probable that those circles 
in Central Java who had been attached to the Cailendra court during several 
generations were not satisfied with the events as a consequence of which 
they would lose their influence; if this line of argument is correct, we should 
expect them to support Balaputra if he should make an attempt at obtaining 
the supreme power in Java. 

With a little imagination, we could represent us two groups struggling 
for supremacy in Central Java about in the middle of the 9th century. If 
now, on the other hand, it is known that a king belonging to a Caiva dynasty 
and denoting himself by the name of an ancient sage closely connected with 
the expansion of Brahmanic culture erected lingas in 856 A.D. probably 
as the commemoration of an important victory and in any case at a place 
which had been associated with the Buddhist Cailendra dynasty in older 
times 72), there are strong reasons to connect these facts with the struggle 
for supremacy which could be presumed on more general and, unfortunately, 
rather vague arguments. The two lines of arguments fit in with one another 
as well as could have been expected. Fortunately, we now dispose of a strong 
argument which confirms the otherwise weakest link in the chain of events 


Tara. Samaragravira is the son of the king of Java, ornament of the Cailendra dynasty 
(52), Tara is the daughter of Cri Dharmasetu (or: Varmasetu; in the most recent 
transcript of the Nalanda inscription by Hirananda Sastri in Mem. Arch. Surv. India, 
No. 66, 1942, p. 99, line 59, the name is rendered ¢ri-Dharmasétoh, but Dr, Chakra- 
varti adds in note 3 to op. cit. p. 99, that ,.Majumdar reads Varmasétéh, which is 
correct”) of the lunar dynasty. Stutterheim (A Javanese Period, 1929, pp. 10 sq.) 
had considered Dharmasetu a synonym of the Pala kiug Dharmapala, but without 
sufficient arguments; we accept Krom’s conjecture (in Stapel, I, 1938. p. 162; cf. 
also Nilakanta Sastri in B.E.F.E.0., XL, 1940, p. 267, ana Fras Indon., I, p. 110) 
according to which Dharmasetu or Vartasetu would have been a king of Crivijaya: 
in that case, he could have ascended the Crivijaya throne o-ving to, presumably, com- 
plicated dynastic relations in Trivijaya. Question: could Balaputra have been made 
king in Crivijaya ir preference to and favoured above other possible pretendents on 
account of claims to Central Java? If it is correct that Dharmasetu was a king of 
Crivijava, we know that the reigning dynasty in Crivijaya was the Somavameca before 
Balaputra, who probably started the line of Cailendra kings who continued to reign 
in Sumatra until, at least, the first half of the 11th century (cf. Coedés, Les Etats 
hindouisés, p. 185 and pp. 238 sqq.). Balaputra calls himself Suvarnadvipadhipama- 
haraja (Nalanda inscription, obverse, line 37), but when he gives his vameavali (re- 
verse, lines 52 sqq.), he starts with a yavabhumipala, not with some Crivijaya king. 
One may assume that such an important document as this Nalanda inscription, dealing 
with the relations between the two great Mahayanic powers, is very carefully worded. 
I am therefore inclined to attach some importance to this point: claims.are an es- 
sential factor in political history of all countries and all times. Cf. also below. 

72) This appears from the Pre-Nagari inscription dated about 778 A.D. and discussed 
lastly in Pras. Indon, I, No. Il. Among the scarce Buddhist remains discovered on 
the Ratubaka plateau, there is a small gold plate with an. inscription ye te svaha, 
undoubtedly the initial syllables of the two main parts of the Buddhist formula ye 
dharma hetuprabhava etc. The archaic script, especially the form of the -e, makes 
it probable that the inscription should be assigned to a considerably earlier period 
than our linga inscriptions. 
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reconstructed above. An Old Javanese inscription dated the same year as the 
Ratubaka inscriptions (856 A.D.) mentions the name Balaputra (spelt vala- 
putra) in connection with a struggle in the vreceding period, after which the 
Caiva king acquired complete sovereignty in Central Java 7°). 

The above is imvortant for several reasons. It supplies us with an im- 
portant date in Old Javanese history, something more precise than we knew 
before; it is also interesting for the history of Crivijaya and even for that of 
Bengal. Pala chronology is still very uncertain; the date of the Nalanda in- 
scription, ie. the 39th year of Devanala’s reign, floats between 833 and 878. 
The above reconstruction gives us a fixed point. Since Balaputradeva sends 
his ambassador as a king of Sumatra, the Nalanda inscription must be dated 
in or after 856 A.D. It is not unlikely that Balanutra should have made haste 
to enter into relations with Devapala: the events in which he had been 
involved in Java might have induced him to look for possible allies in the West. 
Is not it the same kind of policy as that which we vaguely distinguish in the 
beginning of the 11th century when the friendly relations between Crivijaya 
and the Cola king Rajaraja I, which are marked by the foundation of a Vihara 
at Nagipattana, by the Crivijaya king Maravijayottungavarman take place 
— only a few years after an attack by a Javanese fleet ? 7*) If the presumed 
connection is correct, we have a strong argument to date the Nalanda in- 
scription only a few years after 856 or about 860 A.D.”). 

Finally, one might ask again with Krom“) whether the famous trans- 
position of the Javanese court from Central to Eastern Java in the first half 
of the 10th century is not connected with a direct or indirect attempt by 
Crivijaya at executing the claims which we suggested above. 

Krom’s arguinents, though based upon an explanation of the Cailendra 
period which is no more accepted in that form”), have not lost their force; 


73) Strophe 7, pada d, of No. XI below. The passage will be discussed in detail in tue 
Introduction to No. XI. 

74) Cf. Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 229; Ccedes, Les Etats hindouisés, p. 224. Berg, Indo- 
nesié, IV, No. 6 (May 1951), p. 511, note 3, is very sceptical about this Javanese 
expedition since there would be too much chance for a misunderstanding by the 
Chinese. This scepticism seems exaggerated since the precise references to the move- 
ments of the ambassador from Crivijaya give the impression of being reliable; it 
seems that the only reasonable chance for a misunderstanding could be in the name 
of the country that attacked Crivijaya. It should, however, been added that the ex- 
planation of the Crivijaya ambassador’s delay is strongly confirmed by a Javanese 
embassy in 992 where the same events are alluded to; cf. Krom, Geschiedenis”, 
p. 229. 

75) Possibly later. Also if we assume that Balaputra sent the embassy shortly after his 
accession to the throne, there still remains the undetermined period between his 

- expulsion from Java and the accession to the throne. 

76) Geschiedenis”, p. 208. 

77) Recently, three different attempts at defining the relations between Crivijaya and 
Central Java in the period from about 775 to 850 A.D. have been made, viz. by 
Coedés, Le Cailendra ,,Tueur des Héros ennemis’ in Bingkisan Budi (1950), pp. 
58-70, by myself, Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 99 sq., and by Bosch, Bijdr. K.I., 108 
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the only difference is that the motive for an attack is slightly changed: the 
relation even becomes rather more explicit 78). 

Whatever one may think about the above suggestions, which seem to 
open new lines of research that may prove to permit more satisfactory 
interpretations of some of the most annoying problems of the older Indonesian 
history, the meaning of the year 856 begins to stand out against the background 
of this period. Before proceeding to give a transcription and translation of 
the three texts, we shall briefly discuss two other asvects of their meaning, 
viz. the two strophes dealing with the descent of king Kumbhayoni (b 3 
and c 3) and the namaskaras, iriteresting for our knowledge of the history 
of Caivism in Java. 

- Strophe b 3 is very difficult to be read ; its transcript is not everywhere 
certain. Fortunately, the metre (Totaka) and the abuse of alliterations make 
some control possible. We understand that once there was a king who, 
driven by his great pity, settled down in some country to reign in an excellent 
town. The names of both the country and the town are uncertain. The name 
of the country seems to read Sargabhava, whereas the excellent town is 
probably called Yava (pada d : yavakhyapure pravare) **). Also if this reading 
is not correct, there is no reasonable doubt that the town and the country 
are situated in Java: the stroohe deals with a vrince who settled down out 
of pity and to this prince Kumbhayoni traces his descent. Strophe c 3 deals 
with the same events, but describes them from a different point of view. 
There, the country in which our mysterious vrince settled down is not men- 
tioned, but attention is drawn to the very marvellous city that he left or, 
to use the terms of the text, from where he descended like a moon from the 
pure sky. The most important point is the mention of a definite place of 
origin in this connection, viz) Akhandalapura. The supernatural plan upon 
which the ‘descent’ is placed leaves no doubt that the marvellous city is 
conceived of as some kind of other world; the simile would be completely 
out of the place if it hed reference to the movement from one place to 
another in the neighbourhood. Akhandalapura must have been far away from 
the Ratubaka hili, probably not in Java. The former half of the name strongly 
reminds one of Akhandala, a well-known name of Indra. The spelling by 
a short initial a could not be explained as a scribal error, for the metre 
(it is the second syllable of a Svagata pada) requires a short syllable; a 


(1952), pp. 113-123. The three attempts, rather different in their details, agree in as 
far as they mark a partial withdrawal from the complete dissociation of the Cailendra 
kings from the rulers of Crivijaya. Ccoedés, in this point followed by Bosch, considers 
the first Cailendra king a son of the king of Crivijaya and a princess descending from 
Fu-nan. The solution which I proposed differs in detail, but agrees in postulating 
dynastic relationship between the Crivijaya and the Cailendra kings from the end 
of the 8th century onwards. 

78) Cf.-the Introduction to No. XI below. 

79) Cf. notes 131 and 143 below. 
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mistake by the poet is, however, plausible on account of the numerous other 
inaccuracies in these inscriptions ®°). If, then, the name is to be considered 
a mistake for Akhandalapura, it would correspond to Indrapura, a very com- 
mon name especially of a royal residence. This very fact, however, makes 
it impossible to identify it. The first capital of Jayavarman II in Cambodia 
was called Indrapura; it was probably founded at the very beginning of 
the actual reign of Jayavarman II, ie. in 802 A.D.*). The well-known 
Cham dynasty of Indrapura (which was situated in the province Quang-nam) 
was in power from 875 A.D. on*’). In the Malay Peninsula, Indrapura 
appears to have been a common designation for royal residences; it has 
remained the court name of Pahang **). Other examples may. probably be 
added : the name is not uncommon in Sumatra **). These references do not 
bring us much further : even if the equivalency of Akhandalapura and Indra- 
pura is accepted, there are no materials to justify a choice between the 
numerous Indrapuras. One point, however, deserves notice : no examples of 
Indrapura (or a synonym of that name) have been known from Java, whereas 
the name frequently occurs in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, to mention 
only the nearest-by regions. It seems therefore more probable that the myste- 
rious god-king came from Sumatra or the Malay Peninsula than from another 


region in Java. 


89) We already called attention to the strange construction of strophe c 2 with the ac- 
cusatives not depending on any verb. Also the two compounds of which the strophe 
is composed are not completely lucid. A comoound such as varacastratalanvitah (the 
second pada of c 4) is hardly correct: anvita is ,,followed by, accompanied by, pro- 
vided with’, whereas the poet undoubtedly intended to use a term meaning ,,pene- 
trating, going to (the bottom of the exce'lent [astras)’”, such as agata. The last pada 
of strophe c 5, viz. bhuvi putem tadabhavat, is not lucid; putam is, presumably. used 
as a substantive in the meaning of vicuddhi, vicgodhana, ,,pvrification”. One might 
find fault with krttikavasa-lingam (the 4th pada of a 3) instead of krtti(k2)vaso- 
lingam, with bhuvanavakrantam (overwhelming the earth, unless the meaning should 
be bhuvaae vyavatirnam); prasthapiram, in the meaning of pratisthapitam is more 
often found in Sanskrit inscriptions from Indonesia (4tk pada of b +; cf. Vogel, 
Aanteekeningen op de inscriptie van Tjanggal in Midden Java, Bijdr. K.I., 100, 1941, 
pp. 443-447, who notes pratisthipat instead of pratyatisthipat in the first strophe of 
the inscription; cf. also pratisthipan in the Karangténah inscription, strophe 11 d, 
Pras. Indor., I, p. 39). — These inaccuracies are not devoid of interest in view 
of the interpretation of our epigraphs. Sometimes, e.g. in the two first padas of a 2, 
we can only guess at what the poet meant. Uncertain reading and copyist’s lapses 
could be only partly responsible for these inaccuracies. 

81) Coedés, Les capitales de Jayavarman II, B.E.F.E.0., XXVIII, (1928), pp. 117-119; 
Etats hindouisés, p. 169. 

82) Etats hindouisés, p. 209 and pp. 212 sq. 

83) R.O. Winstedt, Kingship and Enthronement in Malaya, J.R.A.S., 1945, pp. 135 sq.; 

‘reprint in the J.M.B.RA.S., XX (1947), Pt. 1, pp. 129-139 (with references). 

84) The most striking example is Siak Sri Indrapura, the residence of the Sultans of 
Siak. Another Indrapura is situated near Seulimeum to the south-east of Kotaradja 
in Atjeh; a third one is found in the south of the Minangkabau at the foot of the 
so-called ,,Peak of Indrapura” (or= ,,Peak of Korintji’’), Only in the first of these 
references, the association with a royal residence is evident. 
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About when may this mysterious king have lived? — It is obvious 
that the words tasydétmanas=santatijena (b 4) and tadanvayét=prasuto ’yam 
(c 4), by which the relation between Kumbhayoni and his ancestor is expres- 
sed, do not imply a definite grade of relationship. The Sanskrit expressions 
suggest some distance: they could not have been used for the relation 
between a son and his father, but this might be almost all that can be 
concluded. Owing to the scarceness of the data, an identification of the prince 
who descended from Akhandalapura is impossible; if, however, the above 
reference to Sumatra or the Malay Peninsula may be relied uvon, the descent 
of the god-king might be connected with some other data which point to 
the same regions, too. Probably in 832 A. D., an inscription in the Old Malay 
language is carved in a rock at Gandasuli in the heart of Central Java; 
another Old Malay inscrinvtion, originating from the same village, is dated 
827 A. D. **). In addition, there is the short inscription from Bukatedja which 
was discussed above (No. VIII). Is there any connection between all these 
data ? *). | 

When discussing the Gandasuli rock inscription in an earlier publica- 
tion 87), I made no attempt at suggesting an explanation of the use of Old 
Malay in this edict, but only briefly mentioned the possibility that the use 
of the Old Malay language should be considered a kind of demonstration 
manifesting the origin of the vamca to which the Rakarayan Partapan be- 
longed 8°). Recently, E.B. Vogler made a very interesting attempt at explain- 
ing the differences in style between the architecture of the northern 
and the southern part of Central Java in about the same period: 


85) According to the calculation by Damais in B.E.F.E.0O., XLVI. Pt. 1 (1952), pp. 28 
sq., No, 11. 

86) Also another inscription, viz. that of Kebonkopi near Pogor in Western Java, is 
composed in Old Malay (cf. the publication by Dosch in Bijdr. K.I., 100, 1941, pp. 
49-53). It is possible that there is scme connection between the latter text and the 
documents quoted above, but this does not seem likely. Unless new data should 
prove the contrary, it seems prefzrable to attribute the use of Old Malay in the 
<Xebonkopi inscription to influence from Crivijaya and to dissociate it from the Old 
Malay materials in Central Java. Even in the 12th century A.D., a part of Western 
Java seems still to have been under the influence of Crivijaya (Chou K’ii-Fei, whose 
lost report constituted one of the main sources of Chau Ju-kua; cf. Coedés, A propos 
de la chute du royaume de (Crivijaya in Bijdr. K.I.. 83, 1927, pp. 468-472, and the 
survey by Krom, Geschiedenis, pp. 302-8). 

87) Pras. Indon., I (1950), pp. 50-73. Cf. especially p. 200. 

$8) Bosch (Bijdr. K.I., 108, 1952, p. 196) interpreted my suggestion as if I had wanted 
to attribute the use of Old Malay in the Gandasuli rock inscription to Sumatranese 
influence and to the Sanjayavamca. I wish to stress that I even excluded such an 
interpretation on account of various linguistic features, which seem to point to the 
Riau Archipelago and the Malay Peninsula (op. cit., p. 55). As a matter of fact, I 
left the whole question open at that time, hoping to be able to deal with these 
problems in the light of new materials. The passage in the English Summary of 
Pras. Indon., I (p. 200), which was quoted above, is based on general impressions 
given by the Gandasuli rock inscription in connection with the time and the place 
of the latter. | . 
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the difference in style exhibited by the buildings of the northern part (il 
compared with the Cailendra monuments) is attributed to a new influx of 
non-Javanese elements presumably connected with the Rakai Patapan (Raka- 
rayan Partapan) ®°). On account of the language used in the Gandasuli in- 
scriptions the origin of the Rakarayan Patapan should be looked for in the 
Malay-speaking regions, such as Sumatra or the Malay Peninsula. To be 
more precise, it is not necessary that the Rakarayan Patapan himself originated 
from these regions; it may have been his father or grandfather. As is sug- 
gested by Vogler, the Rakarayan Partapan and his descendants wouid not 
have acted as strangers; they. would have legitimated their actions by asso- 
ciating themselves with descendants of the Safijayavamca by marriage or 
otherwise °°). 

Whatever still remains dark in the undoubtedly very complicated 
dynastic relations during the first half and the middle of the 9th century 
A.D., it seems at least probable that several lines of arguments relate to 
roughly the same string of events: the descent from Akhandalapura of king 
Kumbhayoni’s ancestor, the occurrence of Old Malay documents in Central 
Java in the first half of the 9th century, the appearance of a new style of 
architecture in the northern part of Central Java in roughly the same period 
— all these arguments seem to indicate that the Safijaya dynasty, pushed 
to the background by the Cailendra rulers, was brought to new power by 
being associated with the chief of a new group of presumably warlike set- 
tlers from the Malay-speaking regions %). 

Finally, the materials of the Pereng inscription as far as the descent 
of the founder Pu Kumbhayoni is concerned 9?) would probably refer to 


89) sijdr. K.I., 199 (1953), pp. 256-265. 
were only too willing to accept the heip of such an Indonesian (though non-Javanese) 

90) It may be supposed that the presumably weak descendants of Sanjaya in tais period 
group since this was the only means to arrive at power again. Parallels from later 
Javanese history ar2 easy to be found. it is well-known, e.g., that Pangeran Pugeér 
(the later Susuhunan Pakubuwana I) associated himself with the Macassarese chief 
Namrud by taking him up into his family, wher his elder brother Amangkurat II 
recuperated the throne with the help of the Dutch East India Company. 

1) Cf. especially No. VIIZ above, The text of No. VIII had already been printed when 
I received the important article by E.B. Vogler, Ontwikkeling van de gewijde bouw- 
kunst in het Hindoetstische Midden-Java, Bijdr. K.I., 109 (1953), pp. 249-272; 
especially pp. 258 sqq. are interesting for the probtems connected with influences 
from the non-Javanese regions. 

92) Viz. the passage puyut sang ratu i halu pakwianira i jangluran. According to Stut- 
terheim’s interpretation (T.B.G., 65, 1925, note 8 to p, 215), which the present 
author considers the correct one, the passage mentions two details of Kumbhayoni’s 
descent: he was a great grandson of the ,,Prince of Halu” and his graadmother 
came from J angluran. Stutterheim fixed the meaning of kwi (kbi) ,,grandmother”, 
in a later study (Epigraphica, I-V, in T.B.G., 75, 1935, pp. 420-467, especially No. 
III); pakwian therefore means ,,grandmother’s place”. Stutterheim’s suggestion. that 
Jangluran is a toponymic is confirmed by recent research; I hope to show in a later 
publication that a centre Jangiuran was situated in the Purworedjo region. 
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the same events °°). The main difficulty is that the few accounts seem to 
pick out different details. It does not seem likely that a reliable reconstruction 
should be possible without new data. A few new data, mainly about king 
Kumbhayoni himself, are contained in No. XI below and will be discussed 
in the Introduction to the latter document. 

In the last part of this Introduction, a few details about the linga founda- 
tions, commemorated by the three Ratubaka inscriptions, should be briefly 
noted. We already briefly alluded to the curious problem whether each of 
the three texts commemorates a different linga foundation or only one linga 
foundation considered from three different noints of view. When considering 
the wording of the texts, the former alternative seems preferable. The fact 
that inscription a relates the erection of a Krtti(ka)vasolinga and uses only 
Krtti(ka) vasas and no other name of Civa throughout the text, whereas the 
inscriptions b and c mention only the names Tryambaka and Hara respec- 
tively ®*), is too striking to be attributed to just a haphazard choice between 
numerous synonyms. It may be supposed that a Tryambakalinga was con- 
sidered something different from a Krttivaso- and a Hara-linga. The dif- 
ferences need not necessarily be referred to the lingas themselves ; it is more 
likely that the different aspects of the supreme god with whom esch of 
the three lingas was associated anoeared from various details of the temples 
in which the lingas may have stood. 

Inscription a abounds in ambiguous terms in its first two strovhes. The 
key to its correct understanding is implied in the name Krttivasas itself. 
Krtti, “that which has been cut off”, denotes not only an animal skin, but 
also the bark of a tree. In the former case, Krttivasas is connected with 
the terrific god wrapped in a tiger skin; in the latter, the same name de- 
notes somebody dressed in tree bark (valkala), which is the usua! dress of 
Caiva ascetics. The double entente is undoubtedly intentional, for the epithets 
have been chosen in such a way that they may apn!y to both the terrific 
god and the austere ascetic. Thus, phanindra is not only the Naga king around 
the god’s neck, but also a well-known synonym of the name of Patanjali, 
the traditional founder of Yoga as a Fath leading to Moksa; the second 
pada of strophe 2 suggests koth a famous pose of the dancing god and a 
particularly tiring attitude of an ascetic °°). Strophe 3 makes it clear what 
the poet intended by this double entente. There, king Kumbhavoni is called 
an ,,undifferentiated portion” (advaydmeca) %) of Civa, so that the namaskéra 


93) On the basis of the identity of the king in the Ratubaka inscriptions and the distin- 
guished founder in the Pereng inscription, which was concluded to above (p. 253), it is 
very likely that Kumbhayoni traces his descent to the same ancestor in both cases. 
This means that ,the god descended from Akhandalapura” is identical with ,,the 
Prince of Halu’. For the meaning of halu, the reader is referred to No. XI below, 
strophe 12 d. 


94) Cf. p. 247 above. 
85) The reader is referred to the notes to the Translation for the details. 
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addressed to the god is necessarily also a homage to the king practising 
austerities on the cemetery grounds. Inscription a is of a considerable im- 
portance for the history of religious cults in Java. The text makes it clear 
that even these bloody forms of Caivism were well established in Java in 
the middle of the 9th century A.D. If the reading and interpretation of 
cavodvahe (1 c) are correct, there is also an interesting reference to the 
famous Vetala rites 9°). We already briefly mentioned the fact that inscription 
b, strophe 2 shows us a most developed form of Caktism, the Devi being 
represented in union with the god, while Cri is hidden in the most private 
part of the Devi. It hardly seems doubtful that here, as in inscription a, the 
strophes addressed to the god indirectly refer to the king who is his adva- 
yamca and fully enjoys Cri. The representation as a whole reminds one of 
the famous tale about Ken Arok and Ken Dédés in the Pararaton ®”). With a 
view to these demonic and sensual aspvects of Caivism, it may not be super-~° 
fluous to stress that it is now beyond doubt that they were known during the 
greater part of Hindu-Javanese history. It has recently been argued that 
these hardly attractive forms of worship should have been imported by 
Kértanagara in the second half of the 13th century from China or Tibet to 
inaugurate an entirely new line of politics °°). It is at least clear that all 
the elements necessary to such a development were present in Java more 
than four centuries earlier 9°). Inscription ec shows us the god in the battle 
against Tripura, the three castles built by the Asura architect Maya. The 
representation of the battle does not exactly correspond to the descriptions 
known from literature 1°), The main difference is that Maya is represented 
as the Asura warrior who defends the castles against Civa’s attacks. It is 
possible that the text is based on a version unknown to us; a second possibility 


86) This is based on our interpretation of cavodvahe in inscription a, strophe 1 c. The 
cava is the Apasmarapurusa if applied to the dancing god, but probably a corpse 
possessed by a Vetala if the term also applies to the king practising Yoga, as we 
suggested, Further details will be given in the notes to the Translation. 

97) Brandes, Pararaton?, Verh. B.G., LXII (1920), p. 15, lines 7-12, p. 58 (translation) ; 
cf, Krom, Geschiedenis, p. 313 sq. (with references). 

98) C.C. Berg, De geschiedenis van pril Majapahit, Il, in Indonesié, V (1951). p. 194; 
cf. also note 3 (p. 225). Cf. infra, note 99. 

99) The lines of religious development in Java are still very obscure. One of Berg’s 
arguments that Tantrism may have been imported during the reign of Kértanagara 
because there was a reason for such an ’importation’ is a very weak one: there would 
not have been any reason to import it if Tantrism had been in Java for centuries. 
The non-Tantric character of the complex Barabudur-Méndut-Pawon cannot serve 
as an argument; one could as well prove that there is no Caivism in India because 
there is Vaisnavism. All the material at our disposal seems to indicate a co-existence 
of many different forms of religion and worship during Old Javanese history. Political 
considerations, but also personal religious convictions (why should kings have been 
different from other human beings in this respect) may lead to combinations of dif- 
ferent religious elements. 

100) Cf. the notes to the Translation. 
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is that our poet, whose account seems rather confused, had misunderstood 
Maya’s role; finally, one could consider the possibility that the poet gave a 
slightly different version of the story in order to adapt it to historical circum- 
stances. We saw that it was hardly doubtful that the inscriptions consider 
king Kumbhayoni a partial incarnation of the god, as appears especially 
from inscription a. Then we may conclude that a part of the praise addressed 
to the god is naturally referred to the king. To put it otherwise, the poet 
would have worded his praise in such a way that at least part of it might 
be applied to the king. In view of such an interpretation, one is inclined to 
suppose that the two first strophes of inscription c refer to a fierce struggle in 
which Kumbhayoni with his group succeeded in beating an enemy; since 
this struggle reminded the poet of Mahadewa’s fight against Tripura, he 
addressed the first strophes of the text to Civa Tripurantaka but related the 
episode in a slightly different way in order to make it better agree with the 
historical struggle. If, then, Kumbhayoni’s principal adversary not only had 
a number of strongholds built but also defended them himself, the poet would 
have been forced to represent the role played by Maya in a different way. 
Although such an explanation necessarily remains conjectural, it hardly 
seems doubtful that we should look for a solution along these lines. 

If the three Ratubaka inscriptions do refer to historical episodes, one 
might conclude that the original order is somewhat different from that which 
is given in this edition 1°), viz. a (ascetism), c (struggle and victory), b (full 
exertion of royal power). This, of course, is only the order of the events to 
which the inscriptions seem to allude: the inscriptions themselves, as well 
as the liagas, should propably be attributed to the same date. There is 
little dount that the three lingas and the three texts mark an important event 
in the old history of Central Java; in the light of the preceding arguments, it 
is justified to determine the event as a great victory over an unknown foe 
in or a little before 856 A.D., a victory which marks this date as the re-estab- 
lishment of Caiva power in Central Java 1°). In edition, there is some 
reason to supvose that these events are connected with the Ratubaka plateau 
in some way or other. 

Finally, it may be useful to call attention to a few minor points. 

We have already briefly called attention to the curious relation between 
the two first strophes in each of the three inscriptions. Whereas each of the 
three first strophes is addressed to one of the forms of Civa (Krttivasas, 


i¢1) The order adopted in this edition is based on the dates of discovery of the three 
inscriptions; cf. the beginning of this Introduction. 

102) This interpretation is mainly based on (a) the very remarkable fact of the erection 
of three lingas probably at the same time, (b) the analysis of inscription c. It is not 
impossible to interpret these facts in a different way, but, as we shall see in the 
Introduction to No. XI, the interpretation here given is fully confirmed by other 
data. 
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Tryambaka and Hara, respectively), the three second strophes are addressed 
to Laksmi-Cri (expressed as Cri, Ciralaksmi 4nd Mahallaksmi respectively), 
not to three forms of the Devi as one would have expected. There is some- 
thing strange in this combination. It is possible that the poet denoted Civa’s 
cakti by Laksmi-Cri in order to stress the divine symbol of sovereignty ac- 
quired by the god-king 1%), Although such an interpretation would fully 
confirm the above surmise about the meaning of the linga erections, it could 
hardly be considered satisfactory since one would have expected that the 
king himself should have been represented as an avatdra of Visnu in that 
case 4), In view of this difficulty, one might suggest an interpretation which 
is in a line with that proposed for the two first:strophes of inscription c. There, 
I considered the possibility that the poet gave a slightly different version 
of the Tripura episode in order to make it agree with a historical episode. 
If, then, the relation between the king and the queen was an unusual one — 
which would be the case if, for instance, the king and the queen belonged to 
a different group or to a different dynasty —, it could be understood that the 
poet expressed such an incongruity by transferring it, as it were, to the 
divine plan. Such an interpretation, though far from being evident by itself, 
would agree remarkably well with some data to be discussed in the Intro- 
duction to No. XI below. 

Secondly, I should like to lay some stress on the rather plastic descriptions 
of the god and the goddess in the two first strophes of each of the three 
inscriptions. This applies as much to the Nataraja in a, as to the alinganamirti 
in b and the Tripuraintakamirti in c. Although the inscriptions deal only with 
the erection of lingas, there is no reason to suppose that only lingas were 
erected. The lingas would not probably have been erected in the open air 
and, on the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that the taree lingas 
should have been different in form because they were associated with different 
aspects of the supreme god; but if this difference was not expressed in the 
shape of the lingas, it is only natural to assume that the poet would not have 
insisted on these different associations if the difference did not apyear irom 
other details of the foundations. Presumably, the poet only mentioned the 
linga foundations because he considered these the essence of the foundation 
as a whole. By combining the above voints one is inclined to conclude that 
the inscriptions refer to the foundation of three temples, in which the main 
objects of worshiv were lingas, whereas the different murtis with which each 
linga was associated appeared from other temple details such as their reliefs 
or their iconography. This presumption is strongly supported by other discov- 


103) Cf, the excellent survey by Jatis Chandra De, Sidelights on the Hindu Conception 
of Sovereignty in The Cultural Heritage of India, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Me- 
morial, III (1937), pp. 249-258.. 

104) It is curious that we have no definite proofs fo1 this conception in Indonesia before 
the 11th century A.D. (Airlanga and the Kadiri period) ; in the Kadiri period it was 
however very usual (cf. Krom, Geschiedenis*, p. 268 sqq.); thus, Jayabhaya is called 
Madhusiidanavatara, Kamecwara is a Trivikramavatara (O.J.O., LXXII, A-3). 
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eries on the Ratubaka plateau. In 1816, Crawfurd visited the Ratubaka 
plateau and noticed an image there described by him as ,a mutilated stone 
figure which I imagine to represent Mahadeva destroying Tripurantaka” 1%). 
Unfortunately, no stone figure of that kind has been recovered, but there is 
no reason to doubt the correctness of Crawfurd’s statement; one may assume 
that he saw a group which was familiar to him from Indian iconography !°). 
As to the dlinganamirti suggested by inscription b, it is curious that an image 
of a god and a goddess embracing each other was also discovered on the 
Ratubaka plateau 1°’). These references are the more striking because neither 
representation is common in Old Javanese iconography ; they make it prob- 
able that the stone figures should be associated with the linga foundations 
in some way or other. Without further data, it is impossible to conclude how 
the statues were combined with the lingas. The archaeologic research on the 
Ratubaka plateau, which is being continued at present, might possibly furnish 


new materials. 


a 


The dimensions of this stone are 68 cm in height and 31 cm in breadth. 
The stone is inscribed on one side with 14 lines of Old Javanese script and is 
rather weather-beaten as a whole. The inscribed surface is very unequal, 
which is mainly due to the rough kind of stone. The aksaras are of considera- 
ble size, the average height being about 2 cm. There are however striking 
differences between the aksaras, both in the height and in the degree of 


cursivity. 


Transcription 


[1] // Saconitamitanrpamauli[2]maline 1°°) 
phanindrabhisitagala[3]hastakanghraye 1) / 


105) Cf. the quotations from Crawfurd’s description by A.J. Bernet Kempers in T.B.G, 
LXXXITI, 1949, p. 186. 

106) Cf. Gopinath Rao; Elements, II, 1, pp. 164 sqq. Cf. also C. Sivaramamurti, Geofgra- 
phical and Chronological Factors in Indian Iconography, in Ancient India, VI (Jan. 


1950), pp. 58 sq. 
107) J.W. IJzerman, Beschrijving der Oudheden nabij de grens der residenties Soerakarta 


en Djogdjakarta (1891), p. 112. 

108) The latter half of the first line is difficult to be read and its transcription is not 
therefore completely certain. In mauli, the la is completely certain and traces of the 
-i are still visible; the first syllable is uncertain by itself, but the combination of the 
vowel signs does not seem doubtful. The reading mauli is acceptable on account of 
the meaning and of the alliteration with maline at the beginning of line 2. We are 
not certain about (a)mita, which, in addition, is hardly satisfactory; (a)mrta might 
also be considered, but is hardly more satisfactory. 

109) The first syllable of °gala° is uncertain. As a matter of fact, the aksara seems closed 
on the bottom; vala does not however make sense. Possibly, the line at the bottom 
is only a scratch in the stone surface. Cf. also b 4 below, where the stone-cutter 


clearly put down va instead of ga. 


pranrtyate pi[4]trnilaye cavodvahe 


[6] 
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110) 
namo <‘stu> 11) [5] te dagadici krttivdsase // 1 // 
Navodyajambhajatilakantisa[7]nnibham 1?) 
suvijvaladbhatamanika[8 |ntigobhinim 1°) / 


purarcitam criyam=atha [9] krttivasaso 


dadatu vo [10] varacaranangulis=sada // 2 // 


[11] Crikumbhajakhyena nararsabhena 


[12] haradvayamsamalabhaktina ca / 


[13] valaingagoptra bhuvanavakra[ 14 |ntam 


samsthapitam krttikavasalingam // 3 // 778 caka // 


Translation 


Thou who art wrapped in a (tiger) skin [or: dressed in tree bark ], 
bearing the blood-stained crowns of innumerable **) kings as a wreath 
while Thy neck 115), arms and legs are adorned with the king of the 


‘ hooded ones [or: distinguished by Patafijali]) “*), dancing at the abode 


110) In the last compound of this pada, at least the second and fourth syllables are certain 


111) 
112) 


112) ° 


114) 


116) 


(vo and he, respectively); ca is however probable, though ga and bha could not be 
excluded. As to the third syllable, it is a ligature in any case, but its reading is 
completely conjectural; other possibilities are vva or gva and probably some other 
readings, too. Our transcription is mainly based on the ending -he; since a dative is 
required by the context, the term must be a noun ending in -h, a rather rare type; 
among these, compounds ending in -vah are not unfrequent (indravah, havyavah, 
apsuvah, etc.; cf. Whitney’s Grammar, §§ 403 and 404; the weak cases ought however 
to have -uh (Panini, Astadh., III, 2, kar. 64, and IV, 1, kar. 61), but those in udvah 
are not known to occur; cf. infra, note 117. 

The short syllable required by the metre may be reconstituted as ’stu, which could 
not be missed in the context. 

The three first syllables of the pada are obscure, although their reading seems rather 
certain. Cf. note 120 below. 

We are not certain about the correct reading of the fifth syllable of pada b. The 
lower part of the ligature might be either a bha or a na. We coxsider the former a 
little more likely than the latter, because the right hand part of the aksara b2gins 
above the middle of its height; this detail might not however be decisive in view 
of the striking irregularities in the script of the three Ratubaka inscriptions. On the 
other hand, the reading nafa might be slightly more satisfactory with a view to the 
meaning of the pada, although one might object that there is no special ,,dancer’s 
jewel”; bhata could be explained as a wrong orthography for bhatta, which is not 
unacceptable in view of the spelling bhatara instead of bhattara from the same root, 
which is the usual form met with in Old Javanese records. 

Amita, if this is the correct reading (cf. note 108 above) is used in a rather strange 
way. 11%) This translation is based on the reading ° gala°; cf. 109 above. 
Phanindrabhusita, — ,,adorned with the king of the Nagas”, used as an upavita by 
the god, is perfectly clear. Since, however, it seems obvious that all the terms have 
a double meaning, referring not only to the dancing god but also to the king prac- 
tising Yoga in the cemetery grounds, both conceptions being expressed by the same 
compound Krttivasas, it is probable that Phanindra has the second meaning of Pata- 
hjali, the traditional founder of the Yoga system. The limbs of the king practising 
austerities could be considered ,,distinguished by (the lore of) Patanjali”. Cf. also 


the Introduction, supra, p. 266. 
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of the Fathers and carrying away a corpse (?)*") — glory to Thee in 
the ten quarters. 


May always the toe of the excellent foot of (the god) wrapped in a (tiger) 
skin [or: of him who is dressed in tree bark] grant you Prosperity [or : 
the royal dignity] besought in the empire [or: entreated in former 
times ] 148), (Prosperity) which resembles the charm of Civa [or: of 
the ascetic] 14°) with ............ ws... (2), resolendent by the charm of the 


flaming jewel of the Lord [or: of the warrior] (?) 12°). 


117) Cavodvahe could be only a dative of cavodvah, a compound which is not, however, 


quotable from other sources. The root form vah is often used as the last member 
of a compound (cf. the references in note 110 above), but the form given here is not 
quite correct from a grammarian’s point of view (cf. ibid.). Gavodvah would mean: 
carrying away, or lifting up, a corpse” (cf. cavodvaha for which the dictionaries 
give ,,remover of corpses” as a translation). In addition it is noted that cava is more 
often combined with a root in its radical form (cf. cavabhrt, cavasprc). The Apas- 
marapurusa on whose back the god performs the dance is not represented as a dead 
body as a rule. One gets the impression that a slightly different version is given in 
order to imply a second meaning to the term which could be applied to the king- 
ascetic. The expression ,,carrying away a corpse” immediately suggests the famous 
Vetala practices by which the Yogin may acquire the Vetalasiddhi; cf., e.g., Pott, 
Yoga en Yantra (1946), pp. 85 sq. and the references to Taranatha mentioned there. 
Such practices could well be applied to the king-ascetic practising Yoga in the 
cemetery grounds in order to acquire the forces necessary for the victory, This inter- 
‘pretation agrees remarkably well with the words purarcitam criyam in the third 
pada of the second strophe, if the former half of purarcitam is to be interpreted as 
pura; cf. infra, note 85. — The word pitrnilaya could denote any cemetery, but 
when the term is applied to the king-ascetic, pitr may refer to the king’s ancestors: 
it is weli-known thet up to relatively recent times the kings of Mataram used to 
make a pilgrimage to their family graves on the eve o: important decisions. Even 
such an innocent-looking term as dacadici was probabiy deliberately chosen because 
it stresses both the cosmic acpect of Cuiva’s dance and the king’s aspiration to 
acquire ’universal’ power. 


(18) it does not seem doubtful that also the words purarcitam criyam are used in a 


double meaning. Cri denotes not only Civa’s partner in the dance, but is also the 
symbol of royal dignity and power (— Rajyacri, Rajyalaksmi) and, finally, Prosperity 
in its divinized form. In the first and third meanings, purarcitam is to be analyzed 
into pura and arcitam ,,worshipped in the town (or: empire, if cne may translate pura 
in this way; cf. the Introduction)”. If the same compound is however based on the 
second meaning of Cri, purarcitam should be analyzed into pura and arcitam, ,,wor- 
shipped, entreated, in former times”. We have seen in the Introduction that there 
are strong reasons to suppose that Kumbhayoni was not always in the possession of 


royal power. 


119) Jatila, literally: wearing a jata (twisted hair), is a characteristic common to Civa 


and to ascetics. 


120) We do not understand the meaning of the beginning of pada a and pada b is not 


perfectly clear either; cf. supra, notes 79 and 80 to the Transcription. If the three 
first syllables are transcribed correctly which seems probable, one would suppose 
that the pada begins with navodyad-, ,,just rising”; in that case, we have to read 
a da instead of a ja (jambha), which is not impossible since the small horizontal 
stroke in the middle of the aksara might be a scratch in the stone. Navodyad- could 
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3. By the Bull among men, named Cri Kumbhaja, whose devotion was 
immaculate since he was an inseparable portion of Hara 121), the pro- 
tector of Valainga, (this) linga of (the god) wrapped in a (tiger) skin 
was erected after having fallen on earth 12). 


(In the) Caka (year) 778. 


b 
The dimensions are 58 cm in height and 49 cm in breadth. The stone is 
inscribed on one side with 12 lines of Old Javanese script and is badly 


bo applied to the disc of the sun or of the moon, the term would then suggest the 
ardhacandra in Civa’s jetamukuta. 3ut then, the word ambha which would be follo- 
wing could not be correct; we then expect to find a word meaning ’moon’ here, 
e.g. indu, which agrees with the metre. One might perhaps distinguish an i-vowel 
above the da or ja and mbha could possibly be explained as an error by the lapicide 
for the ligature nmdu in his example. The inscriptions b and c do give a number of 
certain examples of mistakes made by the lapicide. We therefore conjecturally pro- 
pose to read pada a as navodyadindujatilakantisannibham, ,,in beauty resembling the 
(god) with twisted hair in which the just rising moon is visible”. If applied to the 
- king ascetic, indu could denote the drops (of sweat) due to the king’s efforts in Yoga; 
these drops could be called navodyad, ,,just appearing” on his skin, while they are 
made brilliant by the splendour emanating from Cri. — In pada b, bhata, if transcribed 
correctly (cf. note 80 above), could have a double meaning; it could be an ortho- 
graphic variety for bhatta (originally a Prakritism for bhartr), an orthography which 
. has an exact equivalent in the spelling bhafara instead of bhattara (cf. note 113 above) 
but it could also be Sanskrit bhata, ,,soldier” (cf. the compound cathabhata, supra, 

-- ' p. 20), which is, originally, a Prekritism for bArta. It is obvious that the first two 

' paédas of the second strophe could hardly be considered satisfactory in spite of the 

- suggestions for their interpretation. The poet probably intended to express the com- 
‘ plicated relations between the goc-king and his cakti who is royal majesty and 
prosperity. personified; in view of the antithesis usually observed in these cases, it 
would be natural to presume that the poet wanted to express that Cri not only 
- derives her beauty from the splendour of her Lord, but also manages to make her 
Lord brilliant by her presence. 

121) Haradvayamsamalabhaktina, — amsa could only be the — very common — wrong 
spelling of amga, ,,portion”; then, haradvayamsa means: ,,an undifferentiated (i.e. 
unseparable; the use of the term is well-known from Vedanta and Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, but not at all alien to Caivism) portion of Hara”. Then, Hara denotes not 
the god-destroyer (as is the case in inscription c), but rather the god in his universal 
aspect .(Paramaciva in Siddhanta thought). The compound, applied to Kumbhayoni 
then means: ,,with immaculate devotion to (Krttivasas) who is an unseparable por- 
tion of Civa”. The compound is, however, capable of being interpreted in a different 
way viz. as: ,possessing the immaculate devotion of (i.e. natural for) somebody 
who is an unseparable portion of Hara”. Then, the use of amala is easily explained: 
his devotion is immaculate because he is an unseparable portion of Hara. The use 
of advayamga seems to indicate that unlike the other human beings, who are differ- 
entiated portions of Civa, the king is considered an identical, though not complete, 
portion of the god. The use of amca reminds one of the term ameavatara, frequently 

. used:to denote the king as a partial avatara of the god in Old Javanese. The two 
interpretations of the :ompound here suggested are probably both intended by the poet. 

1229, Bhuvanavakrantam, — cf. the use of avakranta in compounds such as garbhava- 

- kranta, ,descended into a womb”, well-known from Buddhism (cf. the references 
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weather-beaten, especially lines 5 to 11. The average aksara height is about 
2 cm. ; . | 


Transcription 


(1] // 0 // svastir—bhavatu. 
Manimakutavirajallokapalai[ 2 |r—vrto yah 1°) 
parijanayutadevivrndakair—bhisita[3 |ngaih / 
amitavihitacakti ratnapadmasanastho 
vivudha[ 4 ]gananutayasmai namah 12") tryamvakaya // 1 // 


Vikacakamaf[ 5 |labhasvattantramalasartiipam 125) 
yamayatiyatacandraicvarya[6 |murttistadatrim 12°) 

caranayuganidheyacrimatim #2") ctralaksmi[_7]n= 
tribhuvanahitadatuh 128) tryamvakasyacrayaddh<v>am // 2 // 


given in No. III above, note 54 to the Translation). The latter compound proves 
that avakranta may be used at the end of a Tatpurusa compound in which the 
former half denotes the place of descent. We therefore have an example here of an 
object of worship supposed to have miraculously fallen from heaven (cf. the so- 
called ,,MMoon of Pedjeng”’ (Bali), which is a kettle-drum, and strophe 12 of the 
Karangténah inscription in Pras. Indon., I, 1950, p. 39, where a statue is supposed 
to have fallen from heaven; cf., however, Bosch in Bijdr. K.I., 108, 1952, p. 194, 
who refers the simile to a temple having fallen on earth, which does not seem 
acceptable). 

123) This entire line has already been pubtished in transcription by Stutterheim, T.B.G.., 
75 (1935), p. 443, note. Some small corrections to Stutterheim’s transcription were 
suggested by DLamais, 7.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 3. The transcription here given agrees 
with the latter one. Damais noted that the fa in °makuta scems strange; after the 
discovery of inscription c, where exactly the samc form is found twice in line 2 (in 
°makutakoti°), there can be no doubt that it represents fa. 

124) Read: namas—; the same sandhi is found in line 7 (°datuh). 

125) The first half of line 5 is not only badly weacher-veaten, but it seems also to have 
been engraved in a very careless w2y; the transcription is uncertain. Especiaily the 
reading of °fantra° is open to doubt. Its first ta is written under a fa which is cer- 
tain; the first one is, however, very doubtful. Instead of ntra, nfu would be possible; 
there may be other possibilities, too. 

126) The reading of the second part of line 6 is much less uncertain than that of its 
first part. The passage yamayatayati® is perfectly clear, but the next aksara would 
seem a va rather than a ca; since, however, the complicated ligature ndrai is beyond 
doubt, it seems certain that a ca, not a va, was meant. The very last ligature of line 
5 is uncertain; the ya may still be recognized, but the layar over the aksara is doubt- 
‘ful; probably there is another ya under that written on the line; the transcription 
would be ryya in that case; the latter detail is, however, irrelevant for the meaning. 

127) The reading °nidheya® is given with some reservation. Its first aksara seems si on 
the stone, but the second vertical might be only a scratch in the stone; also the 
-e of dhe is damaged. 

128) For the sandhi, cf. note 124above. —- The va supposed to be written under the liga- 
ture ddh in the last syllable of line 2 is hardly visible: there is only a tiny circle 
engraved under the dh; nevertheless, it seems hardly doubtful that ddhvam is meant. 
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Abhavad=bho[8 ]vapadabhavatkaruna- 
krtasarggavidhir—bhuvi sarggabhave 129) / 

[9 ]vibhavoddhrtavi¢vahito nrpatih 
kila casti 1°°) yavakhya[10 pure 181) pravare // 3 // 


Tasyatmanas=santatijena tena 
crikumbhaja[11]khyena nararsabhena / 
valaingajetra varabhaktihetoh 
praf12]|sthapitam tryamva<ka>lingam=etat **) // 4 // 


778 cakabde. 


Translation 


May ‘there be Prosperity ! 
1. Glory to the Three Eyed (Civa), who is surrounded by the Guardians 


of the World 133) brilliant with their pearl crowns and their bodies 
adorned by (the vresence of) multitudes of goddesses surrounded by 
their servants, (Civa) whose energy is unlimited and (at the same time) 


129) Most of strophe 3 is very badly weather-beaten, too, except for the middle portion 
of the lines, which is fairly well preserved. The strophe is composed in the Totaka 
metre, consisting of four padas of four anapaests each. The monotony is usually com- 
pensated by a preference for puns, especially those based upon the repetition of 
identical or similar syllables or groups of syllables in a completely different meaning. 
This is very striking in the few Old Javanese cxamples of this metre, too; cf. H. Kern, 
Verspr. Geschr., IX. pp. 145 sqq. The abuse of syllable repetitions (bha followed 
by va with various vowels occurs six times; sargga is used twice) makes the tran- 
scription far less uncertain than it would have been without such puns. Thus, the 
reading sarggabhave at the end of line 8, though uncertain by itself, is conzirmed in 
this way. Cf. the Translativn. 

130) The reading >of ¢asfi is uncertain. Only the ta under, and the -i over the second 
sylleble are beyond doubt. Since, however, the form of a verb is required by the 
context here, the possibilities are considerably limited. The reading ¢asti setisfies 
these conditions; it corresponds well to the aksare forms which nave remained visible 
and makes good sense. 

121) The reading of yavakhya- is conjectural except for the ya at the beginning of the 
word and the pasanan ya in the third syllable. The conjectural reading given in the 
text agrees well with the traces of the other aksaras on the stone, but there might 
be other possibilities, too. It seems therefore preferable not to base any conclusions 
on this reading unless it should be confirmed. 

122) The state of preservation of the last line of the epigraph is excellent, but the stone- 
cutter made no less than four serious mistakes. The exact reading given on the stone 
runs: pranvapitam tryamvalinvamehat. Cf. pp. 245 sq. above. 

123) Lokapala; Damais, T.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 5, supposed that the use of this word 
might be an allusion to the name of the Rakai Kayuwani: Pu Lokapala. He therefore 
conjecturally referred this inscription to the reign of Kayuwani. This assumption is 
especially weak since the reigning king would not probably be alluded to as a second- 
ary god. If it is an allusion, which might very well be the case, one would rather 
conclude that Lokapala (Kayuwani) was not (yet) the reigning king — a conclusion 
fully supported by the fourth strophe of this inscription, where the king is named 
Kumbhaja. 


134) 
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well-apportioned, while he is seated on his lotus throne beset. with 
jewels, and who is cheered by the grouns of gods }**). 


Taketh thou refuge 1*°). with the Heroic Laksmi 18°), whose beauty is 
equal to the garlands of ............ (?) 187) brilliant with fully open red 


lotuses, who grants the wishes of Him whose appearance is (marked) by 
the domination of the moon of the ascetics subdued by Yama 15°), and 
who bears Majesty necessarily hidden in the juncture of her legs 13°), — 


Civa is represented here as the Supreme God, omnipotent with his three eyes. His 
boundless cakti is well-directed there where it is needed (vihita), while the god is 
staying seated on His brilliant lotus throne. This image is seen reflected in the 
court ceremonies described in the Old Javanese poem the Nagarakrétagama, cere- 
monies which, in most of our translations, were wrongly interpreted as audiences in 
the modern sense of the word; cf. Stutterheim, de Kraton van Majapahit, Verhand. 


K.I., 7 (1948). pp. 30 sqa. 


185) Translation of acrayaddhvam ; cf. also note 128 to the transcription. For the gemina- 


tion of the dha preceding va, which is frequently met with in manuscripts, cf. Whitney, 


| Grammar‘, § 232 a. The imperative is presumably addressed to the people in general; 


136) 


137) 


vandadhvam and pranamata are often used in a similar context. 

Caralaksmi. It is probably not a fixed compound to be left untranslated; we take 
it as Laksmi accompanying the god warrior and securing him success in the battles. 
The meaning of tantramala (possibly tantum4la, if the latter is to be considered the 
correct reading) is not lucid. The attribute vikacakamalabhasvat seems to refer to a 
lake or to a river; the river especially associated with Civa is the Ganga, but we 
cannot see how Tantramala (or a similar form, for the reading is uncertain) could 
be a name of Ganga. 


138) We consider candraicvaryamiurti, ,,the form (of Civa) which is marked by lis lordship 


139) 


over the moon”, a synonym of the term candracekharamiurti in iconographic literature; 
cf. its description in Gopinath Rao, Eiements II, 1 (1916), pp. 113 sqq. According 
to several sources (e.g., the Suprabhedagama, quoted by Gopinatha Rao, loc. cit ), 
the moon in Civa’s jatamukuta was acquired by the god after a fierce battle with 
a number of rsis, The iuitial portion of the compound, viz. the terms yamayatayati°, 
seems to allude to the latte: story; as a inatter of fact, the ascetics (yati) were killed 
(yamayata) by the god. The compound as a whole seems a little clumsy since one 
would have expected a term meaning ,,conquered from” to connect yamayatayati° 
with the following. — The last portion of the compound, viz. °istadatrim, ,,granting 
the wishes” (of Civa in his marti denoted by the preceding portion of the compound), 
probably represents the goddess (here Ciiralaksmi) while ceding to the male desires 
of Civa. It appears from the description of the candracekharamurti given by Rao 
(loc. cit.) that this form of Civa is usually accompanied by the Devi, who may be re- 
presented in an intimate union with the god (alinganamurti). Our text (also pada c; 
cf. note 140 below) seems to allude to such an image. 

The translation is based on the reading caranayuganidheyacrimatim, which may not 
be completely certain (cf. note 127 above), especially as far as nidheya® is concerned. 
If the latter is correct, it could mean only: ,,which should be hidden” or ,,supposed 
to be hidden” (cf. nidhi, a hidden treasure, etc.). Caranayuga usually means ,,a pair 
of feet or legs”, but this does not seem to make sense here. We therefore suppose 
that yuga should be interpreted in the meaning ,,yoke”, so that caranayuga could 
mean ,,the yoke (formed by) the legs”. In that case, the compound would become 
clear. It would then point to a very developed form of Caktism. 


(the Heroic Laksmi) of the Three-Eyed (Civa), who grants welfare to 
the three worlds 1*). 


3. (Once) there was a king who, driven by the nity present in the feet of 
Civa, had granting (boons) as his princinle**!) (while being) in the 
land Sargabhava (?) 142) and, being good to all (people), who were 
raised by his majesty, ruled indeed in the excellent town ......... (2) 4"), 


4. By the bull among men named Cri Kumbhaja, sprung from the 
very lineage of the afore-mentioned( king) 1), the victor of 


140) For the type of image suggested by the two ‘first strophes of this text, probably an 
Umamahecvaramirti of the alingana type, cf. the Introduction. Ciralaksmi is unusual 
as a precise term; it probably denotes Laksmi-Cri in her caktic aspect of confer- 
ring succes in battle. Cf. the synonymous Viralaksmi, the name of the first queen of 
Siiryavarman I (inscription of Sdok Kax Thom, published by Finot in B.E F.E.O., 
XV, 1915, 2, pp. 53-106, especially strophe LXXIV on p. 66); Ccedés conjecturally 
connects the name Viralaksmi with jJayaviravarman, whose spouse she seems to have 
been before. 

141) This Totaka strophe appears to have many terms with a doubie meaning, which is 
a characteristic feature cf this metre, capable of compensating its otherwise mono- 
tonous cadence. The partly uncertain reading mazes it difficult to determine its 
exact meaning. The compound bhava-paia-bhavat-karuna-krta-sarga-vidhir could mean: 
having as a rule of life (vidhi) granting (sarga) due to (krta, literally: made 
by) (his) pity (karuna) which is present in (bhavat; the meaning probably is that, 
being present in the feet of the god, the compassion emanates to him who adores 
these feet) the feet (pada) of Civa (bhava): owing to the king’s intense devotion 
to Civa, the king was able to feel the same compassion on behalf of his subjects as 
the god does with respect to all the living beings. The compourd could, however, 
also be translated: ,,performing an act of creation (krta-sarga-vidhir) out of pit 
(karuna) for you (bkavat-; the term may refer to the subjects addressei by the 
second persou plural in strophe 2 d) whe are subject to (literally: having their feet 
in, °pada) phenomenal existence (bhava)”. The choice of the words makes it prob- 
able that these two (perhaps even more) interpretations are intended. The former 
is not much more than a common-place, but the latter would imply some act of cre- 
ation on behalf cof those subject to the laws of temporary existence, presumably a 
foundation which could liberate the creatures; the expression could also refer to the 
foundation of an empire by the mysterious king. 

142) Bhuvi sargabhave, if this is the correct reading. Sargebhava is unknown as the name 
of a country; it is not necessarily a real name, but could as well b2 a paraphrase 
of another name. Such paraphrases of geographical names have been frequent both 
in India and in Java at all times. Recently, Poerbatjaraka recognized the name Kun- 
jarakunja of the Tjangal inscription in the present name Sleman (derived from alas 
liman, which is an almost literal translation of kunjara-kunja; vide, Riwajat Indone- 
sia, 1952, p. 56 sqq.). 

143) If our conjectural reading (cf. note 131 above) may be relied upon, the name of the 
excellent town would be Yava (yavakhyapure). 

144) Tasyatmanas—santatijena. We tried to render atmanas by (the) very (lineage). 
The use of this term is probably based on that in atmaja to denote a ,,son”; atma 
is, however, replaced by atmanas santati since the relation is not as close as that of 
a son with his father. The addition of atmanas may not be arbitrary; it rather 
seems to stress that there is a direct family relation between the two kings mentioned 
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Valainga**®), this linga of the Three-Eyed (Civa) was erected as a 


token of excellent devotion. 
In the Caka year 778. 


c 


The dimensions of the third Ratubaka stone are 71 cm in length and 35 
cm in breadth. This stone is in an excellent state of preservation; everywhere, 
the lettering is clear and unambiguous. The aksaras are somewhat smaller 
than those of the two other stone inscrivtions (average height about 114 cm). 


Transcription 


[1] Namac=civaya 14) 

Kamalabhavadisurava[2]rojjvalitamakutakotighrstacarana[3] ya / 
mayakaravalabhihapattripurabhide 14‘) [4] smai haraya namah // 1 // 

dacavadanabanapa[5]rthapramukhamadhukaratulabhinandakarim / 
hara[6]padapankajarajahkanikavodanmahalla[7|ksmim // 2 // 


Asty—akhandalapurad=—atibhasvad= 
bha[8 jribhogabharitad—urukantih / 

carmado tha vivu[9 |dho vyavatirnnah 
khad=ivativimalad—dhimaka[10|ntih // 3 // 


Tadanvayat—prasuto yam varacastratalanvi[ 11 |tah / i 
raraja manujacrest<h>ah kalacodbhavasamjnatah 14°) // 4 // 

[12] tenajapadakamalabhramarikrtamolina 1*°) / 
[13] sthapitam haralingam tad—bhuvi piitam tadabkavat // 5 // 


in the strophes 3 and 4; there probably were many others, too, who claimed de 
scent from the mysterious king. 

*45) Probably to be interpreted as the victorious prince sf Valainga in a similar way as 
we may use expressions such as ,,the Victor of Trafalgar”. It seems certa:a that this 
name is identical with Walaing, which occurs in the Rakai title of Kumbhayoni in 
the Pereng inscription. Cf. the Introduction (supra, pp. 253 sqq.). 

146) Just above the punctuation mark, a rather strange symbol was carved on the stone. 
It does not resemble any of the symbols used for om. Since just below the text 
of the inscription the ciphers 1941 were engraved in rather recent times, the possi- 
bility of the strange form having been recently added might be considered. The 

. technique of engraving does not, however, make such a supposition probable. The 
strange symbol rather belongs to the original inscription. 

147) The form (a)bhihapat®, perfectly clear on the stone, cannot be correct. Considering 
that in line 12 of inscription b the stone cutter carved a ha insteai of a ta (ehat for 
etat), one may presume that the same error was committed here. In that case, 
(a)bhihapat® should be corrected to (a)bhitapat®. Although the latter term is not 

- Quite: satisfactory (cf. note -150 to the translation), it seems to be the only obvious 
- way -of- correcting. the incomprehensible form. It is noted that the second strophe, 
.too,. shows. some. peculiarities -as to its language: 
148)-Read-: °samjnitah. 
149) Read: °maulina. 
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Translation 


Glory to Civa ! 
1. Glory to that Hara, whose feet are rubbed by the tons of the flaming 
crowns of (Brahman) Born in a Lotus and the other principal gods, 


and who destroyed Tripura glittering with the sword of Maya ?°). 


2. (Pay homage to) 151) to the Great Laksmi 1), who gives unequalled 
pleasure to (the heroes) with the ten-headed (Ravana) **), Bana **) 
and Arjuna 155), (adoring her lotus feet like) honey-making (bees), at 
their head 15°), and from Whose body the granules of pollen of the lotus 


150) The story of Tripura, built by the Asura architect Maya, and destroyed by Civa- 
Mahadeva with the help of many other gods, is well-known from Indian literature ; 
it is told, for instance in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata; numerous references 
are given by Gopinatha Rao, Elements, II, 1, pp. 164 sqq., who, in addition, discusses 
the iconography of this episod. Brahman, especially mentioned in this strophe, assists 
Mahadeva as his charioteer. According to all accounts we were eble to trace, Maya 
is only the architect of the Asuras; nowhere, he is conceived of as the leader in the 
defence by the Asuras, when the castles were attacked by Mahadeva and the other 
gods. In our inscription, however, it is Maya who is the principal defender. This may 
be concluded from the use of kKaravala, which is not capable of being interpreted in 
another way. The translation ‘glittering’ renders abhitapat, corrected from the in- 
comprehensible form abhihapat in the text (cf. note 147, above). The form abhitapat 
may not be quite normal; one would rather have expected abhitapyamana; on the 
other hand, tapati in the meaning of ,,emitting heat or light” is usual enough to 
account for the form abhitapat. 

151) No term on which the accusatives depend is expressed in the text. We suppose that 
a term like vandadhvam, namadhvam, pranamata, or possibly vande etc. must be 
supplied as to the meaning. Cf. the Introduction, supra, p. 245. 

152) Mahallaksmi, — for the translation, cf. note 7 to the Introduction. 

153)-The simile with Révana may refer to the relation of the ten-headed monster with 
Sita, often taken to be an incarnation of Laksmi. The allusion, however, is not very 
correct in that case, for abhinanda is just the thing Sita did not give to Ravana, 
anyhow according tc the Ramayana version. Perhaps, we should not think here, and 
not in the two following references either, of a well-krown incarnation of Laksmi, 
but rather of success in battle in general. 

154)‘ Bana, — perhaps the name of the Asura, son of Bali, who fought with the gods from the 

- Kraufica mountain, but was killed by Skanda (the Tarakadhyaya of the Calyaparvan). 

159) Partha, usually, but not always, a name of Arjuna (,,son of Prtha’’). 

ae The ieace meaning of this compound is not lucid. We analyze: dacavadana-bana- 

' partha-ptramukhebhyo madhukarebhyo ’bhinandakarim, ,,giving pleasure to the bees 
having as their chiefs Ravana, Bana and Partha”; the bees coming to suck the honey 
from ‘her lotus-feet are the usual simile for the heroes worshipping the feet of 
- “the goddess. The identity of two of the chiefs, Dacavadana and Partha is not open 
‘to doubf, but it is not clear who is meant by Bana; one of the ancestors of Rama, 
great-grandchild of Iksvaku, the first king of Ayodhya, bears that name (Balakanda, 
‘> 70), but a better-known Bana is the son of the demon Bali, killed by Skanda in the 
‘* Calyaparvan of the Mahabharata. If these mythologic heroes are only mentioned 
because they obtained boons from Laksmi, they are not the most characteristic ex- 
amples. Probably, the compound has a double meaning, which is not however clear 
to us; the compound seems clumsy. 


147) 


158) 


159) 


~GO) 
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feet of Hara trickle down like drops of water (do from the body of those 
who have just taken a bath) 35°). 


Once, there was a very charming, propitious God, who descended from 
the very brilliant Akhandalapura 1°*), rich in ‘*") manifold pleasures, 
as a Moon with refreshing rays from the immaculate sky. 


This prince, descended from the race of that God, well-acquainted with 


the excellent Castras, reigned as the best of men, known by the name 
Kalacodbhava. 


By him, whose diadem consisted of bees on the lotus-feet of Aja, this 
linga of Hara was erected; then, there was a purification (7?) on the 
earth 1°), 


Avodan is one of those bahuvrihis the first part of which is an adverb. Cf. avakec¢a 
(Atharvav., VI, 30, 2, quoted by Monier-Williams): ,,having the hair hanging down” 
and a few other examples; for this kind of compounds, cf. Wackernagel, II, 1, p. 282. 
Panini (Astadhy. VI, 4, kar. 29) mentions avoda, having become an a-stem, in the 
same meaning. The upama is clear: the pollen of Civa’s lotus-feet drops down from 
Mahallaksmi’s body and is compared with the drops of water trickling down from 
a woman who has just come out of the water. The simile expressed in the whole 
strophe is a rather complex one: the bees, who are the heroes worshipping the god- 
dess, are attracted by the pollen dripping down form her, but the pollen itself does 
not belong to the goddess but is due to her worshipping the feet of Hara. 

As we noted in the Introduction, it is not yet possible to conclude anything on the 
basis of this name. The name is completely unknown. If it is permitted to consider 
Akbandala an incorrect spelling of Akhandala (chosen for metrical reasons), the name 
could be a synonym of Indrapura, but then. the name is too common te permit iden- 
tification. For a corjecture, cf. p. 262 above. 

Bharita is usual in the meaning ,,rich in, fuil of” in Buddhist Sanskmt; cf. the note 
by Senart in his Mahavastu edition, I, p. 453; it sometimes occurs in non-Buddhist 
Sanskrit, too (Pet. Dict., s.v.). 

Bhuvi putam tadabhavat, — the use of puta as a substantive is strange. It is probable 
that its use is more important than it seems to be; cf. pitikecvarapavita in the first 
strophe of the Dinaya inscription, atiputa cila in the second strophe of the Pereng 
inscription, and putecwara in line A — 6 of Balitung’s Kédu inscription (T.B.G., 57, 
1927, p. 206). Important references, which may throw some light upon the meaning 
of Pitikecvara in the Dinaya inscription, were collected by Bosch in T.B.G., 64 (1924), 
pp. 280 sqq. Although it is probably correct to interpret Piitikecvara as “Lord of the 
Stench’, associated with the chthonic aspects of Civa, it is not doubtful that at least 
here and in the Pereng inscription puta and atiputa are not connected with piti etc. ; 
puta derived from puyate is known only from Indian dictionaries, whereas it is 
very common as a derivative from punati; moreover, the wording of the Pereng in- 
scription leaves no doubt that the-.latter meaning is required. Similar considerations 
apply to Piitecwara in the Kédu inscription, which could hardly have another meaning 
than the “Lord of Purity’ (cf. putamati, putamurti and similar compounds). Now we 
have the choice between two possibilities: putikecvara should either be disconnected 
from Putegvara and the other examples (all from Central Java), or its interpretation 
should be revised; a point in favour of the latter view might be the fact that the 
compound putikecvarapavita (puri) remains strange if it should mean: ,,purified by 
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XI A METRICAL OLD JAVANESE INSCRIPTION DATED 856 A.D. 


The site of discovery of the stone inscription numbered No. D. 28 in the 
collection of the Djakarta Museum is sii eas unknown. No details what- 
ever are available’). 

The measurements of the stone are 112 cm in height and 51 cm in 
breadth 2). The stone is inscribed on either side. Brandes noticed that there 
are traces of a lengthy inscription on its back*), no transcription of which 
can be given on account of its very bad state of preservation; the few traces 
still visible on the surface of the stone make it certain that the inscription 
was written in Pre-Nagari‘*). Some isolated aksaras, which are relatively 
well preserved, might permit a vague conclusion based on the script. The 
inscription on the front of the stone is in a far better state of preservation, 
although it was damaged at several places. The text counts 48 lines in all 5); 
lines 1—6 have almost disappeared from the stone except for a few aksaras 
mainly at the beginning of the lines; in the lines 7—10, there are extensive 
lacunae in the middle portions; the lines 16—24 are mutilated owing to a 
large hole in the surface of the stone, bringing about lacunae of two to nine 
aksaras in the different lines. Excent for these lacunae, the text is well pre- 
served. 


the Lord of the Stench”, especially since the Dinaya inscription is completely devoid 
of puns. Unfortunately, no data about the Pitikecvara-tirtha, situated on the Nar- 
mada, are available (cf. Bosch, art. cit., p. 279). In all these cases, it is hardly doubt- 
ful that lingas are meant; in our text, this is beyond doubt, and, as Bosch pointed 
out, it is very probable fo: the Dinaya inscription, too. In the Pereng inscription, it is 
less certain; the whole pada runs civiravrtapy—atiputa cila (note: Poerbatjaraka, 
Agastya, p. 45, reads civara without further comment and introduces that word into 
Kern’s translation) and we do not undersiand why Kern (Verspr. Geschr., VI, 2. 
282) considers the only usual meaning of. civira (i.e. cibira), viz. ,,royal camp”, 
impossible and prefers the meaning ,,a sort of grain”, only known from Indian dic- 
‘tionaries, but interprets tne latter meaning as ,,weeds”; this seerzs arbitrary. The 
word ¢ibira occurs in the Tugu inscription (in the compcund cibiravani; cf. Vogel, 
Publ. Oudh. Dienst, I, (1925), pp. 31 sq.), where it was explained as ,camp, camping 
grounds” ‘belonging to a rajarsi. Is not the latter point a striking analogy with what 
we concluded about the identity of the founder in the Pereng inscription (cf. the 
Introduction) ? It is well-known that in Old-Javanese society there was a very strict 
separation between the domains of the king and those of the gods. A divine stone 
surrounded by some sort of royal establishment is something very extraordinary and 
this would explain the opposition made by api in the text; on the other hand, it 
would be less strange if here, too, a linga is meant standing within a royal hermitage. 

1) Cf. Brandes in Catalogus Groeneveldt (1887), p. 382. 

2) More exact figures of the measurements of the stone inscription and its pedestal are 
mentioned by Brandes, ioc. cit. 

3) The terms ‘front’ and ‘back’ refer to the present position of the stone in the Dje- 
karta Museum; they imply no conclusion as to the priority of one of the sides. 

‘) Although here and there a few- aksaras are sufficiently well preserved to make 
their identification possible, a complete word could nowhere be deciphered; except 
for some palaeographic remarks, we are forced to. exclude the back of the stone from 
the discussion which follows. 

5) Brandes, loc. cit., mentioned 50 lines of script. 


1 at) 


158) 
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feet of Hara trickle down like drops of water (do from the body of those 
who have just taken a bath) 35"). 


Once, there was a very charming, propitious God, who descended from 
the very brilliant Akhandalapura 1°), rich in ‘“") manifold pleasures, 
as a Moon with refreshing rays from the immaculate sky. 


This prince, descended from the race of that God, well-acquainted with 
the excellent Castras, reigned as the best of men, known by the name 
Kalacodbhava. 


By him, whose diadem consisted of bees on the lotus-feet of Aja, this 
linga of Hara was erected; then, there was a purification (?) on the 
earth 1°), - 


Avodan is one of those bahuvrihis the first part of which is an adverb. Cf. avwakeca 
(Atharvav., VI, 30, 2, quoted by Monier-Williams): ,having the hair hanging down” 
and a few other examples; for this kind of compounds, cf. Wackernagel, II, 1, p. 282. 
Panini (Astadhy. VI, 4, kar. 29) mentions avoda, having become an a-stem, in the 
same meaning. The upama is clear: the pollen of Civa’s lotus-feet drops down from 
Mahallaksmi’s body and is compared with the drops of water trickling down from 
a woman who has just come out of the water. The simile expressed in the whole 
strophe is a rather complex one: the bees, who are the heroes worshipping the god- 
dess, are attracted by the pollen dripping down form her, but the pollen itself does 
not belong to the goddess but is due to her worshipping the feet of Hara. 

As we noted in the Introduction, it is not yet possible to conclude anything on the 
basis of this name. The name is completely unknown. If it is permitted to consider 
Akhbandala an incorrect spelling of Akhandala (chosen for metrical reasons), the name 
could be a synonym of Indrapura, but ther. the name is too common te permit iden- 
tification. For a corjecture, cf. p. 262 above. 

Bharita is usual in the meaning ,,rich in, full of” in Buddhist Sanskrit; cf. the note 
by Senart in his Mahavastu edition, I, p. 453; it sometimes occurs in non-Buddhist 
Sanskrit, too (Pet. Dict., s.v.). 

Bhuvi putam tadabhavat, — the use of puta as a substantive is strange. It is probable 
that its use is more important than it seems to be; cf. putikecvarapavita in the first 
strophe of the Dinaya inscription, atiputa cila in the second strophe of the Pereng 
inscription, and putecwara in line A — 6 of Balitung’s Kédu inscription (T.B.G., 57, 
1927, p. 206). Important references, which may throw some light upon the meaning 
of Putikecvara in the Dinaya inscription, were collected by Bosch in T.B.G., 64 (1924), 
pp. 280 sqq. Although it is probably correct to interpret Piitikecvara as “Lord of the 
Stench’, associated with the chthonic aspects of Civa, it is not doubtful that at least 
here and in the Pereng inscription puta and atiputa are not connected with puti etc.; 
puta derived from puyate is known only from Indian dictionaries, whereas it is 
very common as a derivative from punati; moreover, the wording of the Pereng in- 
scription leaves no doubt that the. latter meaning is required. Similar considerations 
apply to Piitecwara in the Kédu inscription, which could hardly have another meaning 
than ‘the *Lord of Purity’ (cf. putamati, putamurti and similar compounds). Now we 
have the choice between two possibilities: putikecvara should either be disconnected 
from Putecvara and the other examples (all from Central Java), or its interpretation 
should be revised; a point in favour of the latter view might be the fact that the 
compound putikecvarapavita (puri) remains strange if it should mean: ,,purified by 
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XL A METRICAL OLD JAVANESE INSCRIPTION DATED 856 A.D. 


The site of discovery of the stone inscription numbered No. D. 28 in the 
collection of the Djakarta Museum is completely unknown. No details what- 
ever are available‘). 

The measurements of the stone are 112 cm in height and 51 cm in 
breadth 2). The stone is inscribed on either side. Brandes noticed that there 
are traces of a lengthy inscription on its back*), no transcription of which 
can be given on account of its very bad state of preservation; the few traces 
still visible on the surface of the stone make it certain that the inscription 
was written in Pre-Nagari‘*). Some isolated aksaras, which are relatively 
well preserved, might permit a vague conclusion based on the script. The 
inscription on the front of the stone is in a far better state of preservation, 
although it was damaged at several places. The text counts 48 lines in all 5); 
lines 1—6 have almost disappeared from the stone except for a few aksaras 
mainly at the beginning of the lines; in the lines 7—10, there are extensive 
lacunae in the middle portions; the lines 16—24 are mutilated owing to a 
large hole in the surface of the stone, bringing about lacunae of two to nine 
aksaras in the different lines. Except for these lacunae, the text is well pre- 
served. 


the Lord of the Stench”, especially since the Dinaya inscription is completely devoid 
of puns. Unfortunately, no data about the Piutikecvara-tirtha, situated on the Nar- 
mada, are available (cf. Bosch, art. cit., p. 279). In all these cases, it is hardly doubt- 
ful that lingas are meant; in our text, this is beyond doubt, and, as Bosch pointed 
out, it is very probable fo: the Dinaya inscription, too. In the Pereng inscription, it is 
less certain; the whole pada runs civiravrtapy—atiputa cila (note: Poerbatjaraka, 
Agastya, p. 45, reads civara without further comment and introduces that word into 
Kern’s translation) and we do not undersiand why Kern (Verspr. Geschr., VI, 92. 
282) considers the only usual meaning of. civira (i.e. cibira), viz. ,,royal camp”, 
impossible and prefers the meaning ,,a sort of grain”, only known from Indian dic- 
tionaries, but interprete tne latter meaning as ,,weeds”; this seers arbitrary. The 
word ¢ibira occurs in the Tugu inscription (in the compcund cibiravani; cf. Vogel, 
Publ. Oudh. Dienst, I, (1925), pp. 31 sq.), where it was explained as ,camp, camping 
grounds” belong:ng to a rajarsi. Is not the latter point a striking analogy with what 
we concluded about the identity of the founder in the Pereng inscription (cf. the 
Introduction) ? It is well-known that in Old-Javanese society there was a very strict 
separation between the domains of the king and those of the gods. A divine stone 
surrounded by some sort of royal establishment is something very extraordinary and 
this would explain the opposition made by api in the text; on the other hand, it 
would be less strange if here, too, a linga is meant standing within a royal hermitage. 

1) Cf. Brandes in Catalogus Groeneveldt (1887), p. 382. 

2) More exact figures of the measurements of the stone inscription and its pedestal are 
mentioned by Brandes, ioc. cit. 

3) The terms ‘front’ and ‘back’ refer to the present position of the stone in the Dja- 
karta Museum; they imply no conclusion as to the priority of one of the sides. 

*) Although here and there .a few: aksaras are sufficiently well preserved to make 
their identification possible, a complete word could nowhere be deciphered; except 
for some palaeographic remarks, we are forced to. exclude the back of the stone from 

- the discussion which follows. 
$) Brandes, loc. cit., mentioned 50 lines of script. 
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Curiously enough, the only scholar who took a real interest in the in- 
scription was Brandes; his description of the stone in the Catalogus Groene- 
veldt bears a full testimony to this point. It anvears from several remarks 
made there that he succeeded in reading considerable vortions of the text; 
among other details, Brandes discovered its date expressed in the words 
wualung gunung sang wiku, which correspond with the civhers 778 Caka 
or 856 A.D. Krom presumably knew only Brandes’ account, on which he 
based some provisional remarks in his Hindu-Javanese History *). Finally, 
the inscription was briefly discussed by Damais in his list of the main dated 
inscriptions of- Indonesia *). - 

The text is important for several reasons. In the first place it gives 
us the oldest dated specimen of Old Javanese poetry and may therefore 
prove interesting for the history of Old Javanese literature. Secondly, it con- 
tains some valuable data about important historical events about in the middle 
of the 9th century A.D. Thirdly, part of the text contains a detailed description 
of an Old Javanese temple compnlex — something unique in Old Javanese 
epigraphy. On the other hand, the great difference between this inscription 
and the texts which one is used to in epigraphy (and evigraphy is the only 
source of our knowledge of the Old Javanese language prior to about the 
eleventh century A.D.) ®) makes its interpretation extremely difficult. The 
detailed discussion which follows could only be termed an introduction to 
future studies. 

The type of Pre-Nagari used at the back of the stone is rather different 
from that known from some Cailendra inscriptions °). The ’nail-heads’ at the 
top of the aksaras already became small horizontal strokes, which do not yet 
constitute a continuous line although some aksaras almost have their typical 
Nagari forms. In a ma of (probably) line 12, theve is a real horizontal 
line at the top of the aksara; in addition, the aksara is characterized by a 
little loop which is completely absent in the Cailendra inscriptions. Unfor- 
tunately, there are only four or five aksaras which are sufficiently well 
preserved for a palaeographical analysis. They might permit the conclusior 
that the type of script represents a far more advanced stage in the develop- 
ment of Pre-Nagari script than that used in the Cailendra inscriptions; it is, 
however, impossible to base any more positive conclusions on the few aksaras 
that have remained visible. | 

The Old Javanese script on the front of the stone is extremely regular; 
it must have been engraved by a firm and very experienced hand. The ak- 


6) Geschiedenis?, p. 138. As to the relation between the two sides of the stone, Krom 
suggests three possibilities. The final conclusion is only negative: the use of Pre- 
Nagari at the back of a stone with a Caiva inscription in Old Javanese script does 
not prove that Pre-Nagari script could be used in non-Buddhist inscriptions in. Java. 

%) Etudes d’épigraphie indonésienne, Ill: Liste des principales inscriptions datées de 
PIndonésie, in B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1 (1952), pp. 30 sq. 

8) With one probable exception, viz. the Old Javanese Ramayana, the date of which 
will be discussed in the course of this Introduction. 

®) Cf. the detailed discussion by Bosch in 7.B.G., 68 (1928), pp. 3-16. 
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saras are rather small (the average height being about 0,5 cm) and slightly 
sloping. The same aksara is everywhere expressed in exactly the same manner 
and this statement is even true for the smallest details. This regularity is a 
great help in identifying partiy mutilated aksaras. A definite number of 
aksaras, viz. the ka, ta, wa, bha, ga, ca, sa, ra and a few others, always start 
with a tiny, almost circular, hook at the left hand top; a definite number of 
other aksaras such as the pa, ha, la, na and initial a, have nothing of this 
kind. These little hooks are thus made to serve a definite purpose instead of 
being mere ornaments: they have become a real secondary distinguishing 
mark between forms that would otherwise be very similar. Thus, the ra 
may be confounded with a simple danda in some of the olaer inscriptions, 
but here the little hook gives it a certain individuality. As a matter of -fact, 
later Old Javanese script has not only preserved the hook of the ra, but has 
even made it the most characteristic feature of that aksara }°). 


The suku, which still bends to the right at its lower end, has a typical 
form when it is attached to the ka; instead of running right down, it is 
expressed as a curve open to the right hand side. The evolution of the ka 
during the history of Pallava script makes us understand the function of 
this peculiarity. In the older phase, the middle vertical of the ka was continued 
considerably beneath the line; although in later Pallava script, e.g. in the 
seventh century Crivijaya inscriptions, the three verticals of the ka became 
equal in height, the form of a ka with a mere vertical stroke for the expression 
of the -u would -agree with the older form of the aksara without any vowel 
mark attached to it and might therefore be misunderstood. It was therefore 
considered necessary to express the -w in a somewhat different way. Although 
this peculiar mode of expressing ku had lost its raison d’étre in the second 
half of the ninth century, it was kept as a sort of archaism in our inscription, 
possibly because it was considered ornamental. The most interesting point 
is that our inscription is evidentiy based upon a tradition different from that 
of the contemporary Central Javanese inscriptions, in which ku is expressed 
in the usual way. Exactly the same peculiar form of the -u is used with the 
ra and there it is due to the same cause. These details are not only interesting 
for the history of Old Javanese script, but they are also a help to the tran- 
scription: the syllables ku and ru can be recognized even if the upper part 
of the aksaras is badly damaged. Finally, I note the frequent use of the vowel 
mark for the pépét, although it is not found everywhere where one would 
have expected it. It appears that a disyllabic word the first vowel of which 
is an é may be expressed either by using the vowel mark for the é, or by 
making the two consonants between which an é is heard immediately follow 


10) In the eastern variety of Old Javanese script (in the tenth century and later), the 
little hook of the ra developed into a rather elegant curve, which made the aksara 
almost as broad as the average aksara, During the same period, the little hooks at 
the top of most of the other aksaras, in which they had no definite function, disap- 


peared. 


¥ 
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each other !). As will appear in the course of this Introduction, the choice 
concerning which of these modes of expression is preferred depends on 
metrical considerations. | 

The orthography used in our record is interesting. The poet had a large 
amount of freedom in expressing long vowels, in using double consonants in 
some definite cases, in expressing or omitting the népét in any syllable except 
the ultima and in several other cases. He made full use of this freedom in 
order to meet his metrical needs, i.e. in a definite number of cases he could 
use a long vowel if he needed one, but he could also nut down a short one 
if this was necessary for the metre. The orthography will therefore be dis- 
cussed in close connection with the metre. 

The choice of the metres is interesting. At least six different metres 
are used 1") belonging to three distinct classes, viz. to the samavrtta, ardha- 
samavrtta and ardhavisamavrtta grouvs !*); the author shows a considerable 
amount of learning and practice in their use. The first groun is represented 
by four types, viz. Vasantatilaka, Rajani (also called Narkutaka), Prthvi 
(sometimes called Prthvitala) and Cikharini; the second and third groups 
are represented by the well-known Pusnitagra metre and a, presumably rare, 
variety of ardhavisama the exact name of which is unknown to us. The latter 
consists of two equal padas of thirteen syllables each (the padas b and d), 
whereas the padas a and c are different, but consist of twelve. syllables 
each !*). The metres are quite regular and require only a few remarks. 
For Vasantatilaka, there is no fixed caesura, as might have been expected 1°); 
Cikharini has a caesura after the sixth syllable of each pada, as is usual, 
but the Prthvi, which usually has a break after the eighth syllable, does 
not appear to have any caesura here. In Pusvitagra, the last syllable of 
each pada should be long, but this is not the case here?*). The Rajani 


‘t) A third possibility, viz. that of writing an a instead of a pépét, also occurs, but far 
less frequently than the two meiaods menticned in the text. For further details, cf. 
the Introduction to No. IX, above. 

12) In the first six lines of the text, the metre cannot be re-established; only a few iso- 
iated words could be deciphered. 

13) The fourth great class of metres (Jati) is not represented, unless one of the initial 
strophes was written in Arya, which is not at all impossible. There might even be 
some reason to suppose that the poet wanted to show off his skill in handling all the 
four classes of metres and not only three of these. This is alsa the case in, for in- 
stance, the Ligor inscription (cf. B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion, p. 21). 

1£) Its metrical scheme is: 


(a) eee Ne ea eee a eee eC 
(c) Nees Nee aes ei 


15) The epic Vasantatilaka usually has a caesura at the fourth and again at the seventh 
syllable; the classical Vasantatilaka may have one at the eighth. However, Agcva- 
ghosa, the treatise of Pingala and most of the classical authors do not follow this rule; 
cf, the survey given by E.H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita, II (1936), pp. Ixvi sq. 

16) Acvaghosa always makes the padas a and c of the Puspitagra strophes end in a long 
syllable, but the last syllable of the padas 6 and d may be either short or. long. 
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metre is used in no less than eleven stanzas; the preponderance of short 

syllables makes it very suitable for vivid descriptions and this might be 

the reason for its frequency in our text. 

The prosody is still more remarkable than the choice of the metres. 
The use of quantitative metres is more natural in a language such as Sanskrit 
than in an Indonesian language in which there is no vhonemic opposition 
between long and short syllables 1"). As far as we know, the prosody of 
the classical Old Javanese poetry was based on the Sanskrit rules. Thus, 
o and e are always considered long, also in words of Indonesian origin ; 
a vowel due to contraction of two vowels (such as tékan, analyzed as téka 
and -an) is long according to the Sanskrit rule of sandhi; words borrowed 
from Sanskrit retain their original quantities in Old Javanese, etc. In most 
of the remaining cases, the vowels are reckoned short, unless they are fol- 
lowed by more than one consonant +5). It cannot be denied that most of 
these rules have something artificial, or rather, traditional. Thus, the rule 
that e and o are always long, does not seem to correspond to any phonemic 
feature of Old Javanese }%): these vowels are long because they were con- 
sidered diphthongs in Sanskrit. It must necessarily have taken much time 
before such a traditional prosody, reposing on an elaborate ars poetica, was 
duly fixed and adhered to. The prosody of our text is particularly interesting 
because it shows us an early stage, in which there still was a great amount 
of freedom in applying the above rules. The treatment of Sanskrit vowel 
quantities depends almost exclusively on metrical exigencies ; consequently, 
the Sanskrit words are sometimes hardly recognizable. A few examples will 
be sufficient. In strophe 16, the poet, needing a number of short syllables 
succeeding each other, made the word avatdéra, provided with the affixes 
pa- and -an, ponawataran (instead of panawatéradn); tne Sanskrit word 
banydga is spelt correctly in strophe 27 a, but baniydga in 22 a; in 10 b, 
Sanskrit sandeha (samdeha) is spelt sandiha by substituting i for the e, which 
was necessarily long. A very beautiful example is duarapald, four short 
syllables and a long one, instead of dvdrapdla in 14 e«; since two long syl- 
lables never follow each other in Rajani metre and the syllable preceding 
dvarapdala is necessarily long, the poet had to resort to drastic measures to 
1%) It is necessary to summarize the conclusion of a rather complicated question, which 

would require a separate investigation. Nobody would doubt the correctness of this 
conclusion for the modern languages of Java and Sumatra, but there might be some 
doubt whether our statement holds good for Old Malay and Old Javanese, where 
quite a few cases of, at least apparent, opposition may be discovered. They might 
be divided into several categories. Sometimes, both words are borrowed from Sanskrit 

(such as cila: gila, vara: vara and a few other cases occurring in Old Javanese). 

18) For the use of long vowels in Old Javanese epigraphy, cf. supra, pp. 215-217. 

1%) The vowel system of the modern Javanese language was discussed in detail by Uh- 
lenbeck, De structuur van het Javaanse morpheem, Verh. B.G., LXXVIII (1949), 
pp. 30-41. One has the impression that the Old Javanese vowel system agreed with 
that of the modern language on the whole. The discrepancy between the vowel system 
of Old Javanese and the quantitative poetry in the kékawin literature was recently 
discussed by A. Teeuw, Taal en Vershouw (1952), pp. 4-6. 
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make the word (which he could neither avoid nor replace) agree with the 
metre. Tne Rajani metre had great advantages because it consists mainly 
of short syllables 2°), but a number of Sanskrit words could: never have 
been used, unless they were considerably modified. 

About the same considerations as for the spelling of long vowels apply 
to the poet’s. use of the rules of sandhi. In this respect, too, the poet enjoyed 
complete freedom, which he could use for metrical purposes. Whenever one 
long syllable was required, he combined the final vowel. of one word with 
the initial vowel of the next, but when two short vowels suited better his 
purpose, he left the hiatus.. The latter point has a particular interest for 
our knowledge of the history of Old Javanese poetry, ‘as will appear in the 
course of this Introduction. Examples may be found everywhere in the text. 

The next point, which would however require a far more detailed treat- 
ment than can be given here, is the pnoet’s use of the alamkdras known in 
Indian poetry. Even a superficial examination shows that he had a profound 
training in their use; as a matter of fact, he seems to show off his skill and 
goes far beyond the discrete limits fixed by the classical poets in India. 
The most striking point is the lack of proportions between the different 
alamkdras used. The. text is very poor in upamds and ripakas: there is 
indeed nothing worthy of note that belongs to these categories; the poet 
is however very skilled in handling the different kinds of yamaka and various 
plays of words. Esvecially in the Rajani strovhes, there is hardly any pada 
without a repetition of at least two syllables. A few examples will be sufficient. 
In 17 a, sama occurs three times; in 17 b, we have the revetition bhakti ta 
bhaktita ; 16 b: apiirwwa ri pirwwadica; 16 d; hyana i hyan=apa; 15 d: 
ta parti tinapdn=—tiruan;18 a: diwyatama diwyakéna; 19 a: manona 
manojna. In 19 d, a far more complicated type of yamaka is used; therc, 
the second half of the pada is almost a reflected image cof the first part, 
running : aticaya tang naranya tanaranya mahatisa ya, the meaning of which 
is supposed to be: ,,extraordinary was their fame, a token that they would 
bring refreshment” 2‘). 

It is interesting to comnare the poet’s handling of the yamaka with the 
survey given by Dandin in the third pariccheda of his Kavyadarea 22). As 
a matter of fact, most of the simpler kinds of yamaka occur in our text, 
although there is a definite preference for repetitions inside the same pada. 
In most of the Rajani strovhes they are found in each pada. Sometimes the 
repeated syllables follow each other (e.g., in 21 a, 22 a), more often, they 
are separated by one, sometimes by more syllables ; a fourfold yamaka occurs 
in 14 d (matakut maling ta kumaling), whereas in the last strophe the repeti- 


20) In ordinary Old Javanese prose (Adiparvan), there are about three times as many 
short syllables as there are long ones; on pp. 24 sa. cf Juynboll’s edition, we counted 
508 long syllables on a‘total of 2000 (calculated as if it were poetry). This is about 
the same relation as in the Rajani metre. 

21) Cf. the notes to the translation of this strophe. 

22) O, Béthlingk, Dandin’s Poetik (1890), pp. 85 saq. 
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tion of gawainya in b and d constitutes a sort of refrain; in the latter case, 
yawai is moreover used in two different meanings. 

An alamkara of a different kind occurs in 23 c (wiku kumart kumara 
kamaran mara). Further we note in 9 c lokapala in two different meanings 
and in strophe 8: rawiprakulastha in c, on a line with mamratipurastha, 
the different meanings of dharma in 11 d and 12 a. A typical example of 
utpreksa 2°) occurs in 14 d, where the presence of the dvarapdalas, probably 
huge Raksasa images, serves to frighten the thieves; a less characteristic 
example occurs in 18 a. Examples of aticayokti are not rare, but they are 
hardly striking; almost the only typical examples occur in the description 
of a tree in 16 c¢ and d. 

At least two different sorts of riddles occur in the text. Strophe 23 
is introduced by the term aksaracyutaka, which denotes a riddle in which 
a sentence or a strophe is pronounced with the omission of one or more 
aksaras; the other verson, in this case, esvecially the editor, should guess 
what aksara it is. Unfortunately, the editor did not find the solution; he 
might partly be excused by the fact that some details in the reading are 
not certain. Strophe 24 shows another riddle called winducyutaka, more cor- 
rectly binducyutaka; here, it is easy to find the ‘lost’ anusvara: it is of 
course the final sound of gunung. In addition, there are three strophes (from 
19 to 21) which are complete riddles to us, although they are not denoted 
as such. In strophe 19, pada a may be understood up to a certain degree, 
but the padas b —d and the entire strophes 20 and 21 make the impression 
of being abacadabra. Strophe 20 is even strange from a phonetical point of 
view *4) and not a single word could be recognized. The first impression 
is that some unknown language was used. Although this is not completely 
impossible 25), it seems far more probeble that here. too. a sort of riddle is 
given. It is possible that the aksaras should be read in a different order, 
or even, that they should be replaced by other aksaras. Strophe 21 is normal 
from a phonetical point of view, but, although a number of words may be 
recognized, it seems impossible to make any sense out of the strophe. It is 
' not clear to us what the word prdkrétasanniveca refers to; does this mean 
that, after the strange strophes, the poet goes back to a more ’normal’ 
language ? This is not likely; I rather presume that the term refers to the 
immediately following strophe. viz. 22, and then it might mean: ,,transition 
to popular language”. Strophe 22 does not give the strange impression of 
the immediately preceding one: considerable parts of it can even be under- 
stood, although it is far from being lucid as a whole; the strovhe seems to 


23) Cf. ibidem, p. 58, where the term is translated by ,,witzige deutung”. 

24) Cf. in pada a the consonant doubling in saggala muhojja and talijju; the consonant 
groups in c (pum nwasay ngua); the succession wi-i-ni-ji-di in d, etc. The word 
separation adopted in the transcription is arbitrary. 

25) In any case, the strophe does not make the impression of being composed in a regular, 
though unknown, language. It is also noted that strophe 21, though likewise incom- 
prehensible, is ‘normal’ from a phonetical point of view. In sound, it resembles 
Sanskrit and some of the forms also do; cf. the notes to the translation. 
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contain an invitation addressed first to birds and merchants, and then to 
village elders. Such a direct address would make the use of a more popular 
language understandable and this might be just the reason why it is difficult 
for us. | 

It appears from the above that our inscription is a unique document. 
It is especially striking that the oldest metrical text known in Old Javanese 
is at the same time one of the most sophisticated ones. This is, however, 
hardly astonishing in view of the fact that the Sanskrit literature of this 
period and the immediately preceding one is very complicated, too. These 
are about the beginnings of Old Javanese poetry and the smoother style, 
better adapted to the language, had still to be developed. 

Still there is one Old Javanese kaévya with which the technique of our 
strophes (not, of course, their poetical merits) might well be compared, viz. 
the Old Javanese Ramayana. About the date of the latter, different opinions 
were suggested. Its editor, H. Kern, assigned.-the work to the 13th century; 
Stutterheim, however, dated it in the first part of the Kadiri period *); 
Brandes thought the 10th century more likely **), whereas Poerbatjaraka 
assigned the Ramayana to the Central-Javanese pveriod about in the reign 
of Balitung (898 — 910) *5). The arguments produced by Poerbatjaraka 
seem very strong; his conclusions are based on metrics (esnecially the use of 
the Arya metre no examples of which are found in the Kékawins of the 
Kadiri period), on prosodic features (especially the frequent occurrence of 
the hiatus), a list of village authorities which agrees with the lists given in 
the inscriptions from the Central-Javanese period, but not with those of 
Eastern Java, a description of a temple complex, which agrees with the 
composition ot Hindu-Javanese monuments belonging to the Central-Java- 
nese period. In our opinion, these points constitute a rather complete argu- 
mentation, whereas none of the objections brought forward against such an 
early date seems decisive *°). . 

A comparison between the Old Javanese Ramayana and the strophes 
of our inscription may furnish new arguments in favour of an early date 
of the former. The prosody of our text agrees in detail with that of the 
namayana; I already noted the frequency of the hiatus in both cases; for 
vowel lengthening and shortening the Ramayana gives similar examples as 
our text; final consonants, esvecially nasals, may be doubled before a word 


°6) H. Kern, Ramayana (1900), Introductios, p. VI, where however important reservations 
were made; Stutterheim, Rama-legenden (1924), p. 233. Cf. also the same scholar 
in Bijdr. K.J., 85 (1929), pp. 483 sqq. 

27) Cf. Krom, Geschiedenis", p. 174, where a brief survey of the different opinions is 
given. 

28) Gedenkschr. K.I. (1926), pp. 265 — 272, and, in detail, in T.B.G., 72 (1932), pp. 
151 — 214. 

2") An apparently strong objection was formulated by Berg, Inleiding tot de studie van 
het Oud-Javaansch (1928), pp. 51 sqq.: cf. also Stutterheim in Bijdr. K.I., 85 
(1929), pp. 483 — 487 and the survey by Krom, Geschiedenis’, p. 174. The subject 
requires a detailed treatment. 
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beginning with a vowel. As to the yamaka, this alamkdra is frequently used 
in the Ramayana, too, whereas Kadiri poets seem to have no special prefer- 
ence for it. In brief, it seems that in a considerable number of details, the 
technique of the stronhes agrees. In the notes to the translation, we call 
attention to some striking passages in which the mode of expression in our 
text agrees with that of the Ramayana. Future research might establish 
whether such correspondences constitute a sufficient basis for assigning the 
Rammayana to an early date, viz. in the Central-Javanese period. 

Our text contains important materials for the Javanese history of the 
9th century. The text is dated Margacirsa 856 A.D., ie. the same year in 
which also the three linga inscriptions dealt with in No. X above are dated. 
In the Introduction to No. X, it was pointed out that the linga erections 
by Kumbhayoni probably mark an important event, presumably a victory. 
Not much could be concluded neither about the details of this victory nor 
about the identity of Kumbhayoni. This text gives some valuable precisions. 

In strophe 9 it is stated that king Jati-ning-rat resigned the throne 
after some events mentioned in the preceding strophes (tlas mankand@). 
The term rendered by ,,resigned” is unarata, the literal meaning of which 
is ,,reposed, took a rest”. It does not seem likely that this term should indicate 
the death of the king; it rather suggests a resignation by his life. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the form tananan, which seems to imnvly that king 
Jati-ning-rat himself handed the symbols of royal power to his successor. 
A further argument in favour of this interpretation will be mentioned in the 
course of this discussion. 

The name of a king Jati-ning-rat is still unknown in 9th century Java. 
This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that the king himself is 
already known to us by a different name or a title; as 2 matter of fact, 
there are quite a few kings in the older history cf Central Java who are 
known to us by their Rakai titles only. Some exarmvles are the kings Rakai 
Panankaran, Rakai Panungalan, Rakai Warak, Rakai Garung, Rakai Pikatan 
and Rakai Watuhumalang, all mentioned in Balitung’s great Kédu charter 
dated 907 A.D. °°). A very valuable detail is mentioned in strophe 9, pada c, 
in which the name of the king to whom the symbols of royal majesty were 
handed is given as Dyah Lokanala 4), Fortunately, the latter name is well- 
known to us since a few years, when it was pointed out by Damais in one of 
his valuable epigranhical notes that Lokanala is the real name of the king 
usually mentioned by his Rakai title Rakai Kayuwani %2). The oldest-known 
document issued by king Kayuwani is the Argapura inscription dated 863 


30) Published by Stutterheim in T.B.G., 67 (1927), pp. 172-215. The list of preceding 
kings is found in-the beginning of the imprecation formula on the second plate (B, 
lines 7-9; p. 210 of Stutterheim’s publication). 

31) The poet makes a pun on the name Lokapala by adding that Prince Lokapala was, 
as it were, a younger brother of the heavenly Lokapalas. 

82) L.C. Damais, Epigraphische Aantekeningen, I, Lokapala-Kayuwangi, in T.B.G., 83 
(1949), pp. 1-6. 
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A.D., i.e. seven years later **). Our text makes it certain that Kayuwani 
ascended the throne in 856 A.D. °*), when royal power was transferred to 
him by king Jati-ning-rat. But then it is obvious that Jati-ning-rat could be 
nobody else but the king immediately preceding Rakai Kayuwani in Balitung’s 
list, i.e. Rakai Pikatan. This conclusion agrees as well with other data as could 
be expected, for Rakai Pikatan is known to have issued two charters in 850 
A.D., viz. the two Perot inscriptions discussed in No. [IX above **). Probably, 
Rakai Pikatan already reigned as early as 842 A.D., the year in which an 
influential queen, denoted by the title Cri Kahulunnan, issued two charters 
pertaining to an important Buddhist foundation °°). In an earlier publication, 
I concluded that this queen was the daughter of the Cailendra king Sama- 
ratunga and the spouse of king Rakai Pikatan ®"). Although there is no 
definite proof that Rakai Pikatan did occupy the throne by 842 A.D., the title 
and the position of Cri Kahulunnan make it rather likely that this was indeed 
the case °°). The regnal years of king Rakai Pikatan may then be fixed 
between 842 A.D. (vossibly a few years earlier) and 856 A.D., those of Kayu- 
wani between 856 and 882 A.D. (or, vrobably, a few years later) 3°). 

The next question which arises is the identity of king Kumbhayoni who 
erected three lingas on the Ratubaka plateau in this. very year 856 A.D. 4°) 
in which royal majesty passed from Rakai Pikatan to Rakai Kayuwani. Is 
he the former or the latter, or even a third king not mentioned in Balitung’s 


33) The same scholar has made it very probable that Rakai Kayuwani was the reigning 
king in 863 A.D., although he is denoted by ratu, not by the usual royal title Cri 
Maharaja. A number of references to the use of (sang) ratu are given by Damais 
in Epigraphische Aantekeningen, VI, Sang Ratu — Cri Maharaja, in T. B. G., 83 
(1949), pp. 18 20. Finally, the reader is referred to B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1 (1952), 
pp. 30 sg. and pp. 34 sq., Nos. 17, 18, 27 and 28, where the principal results are 
briefly summarized by the same author. 

34) It-is curious that Damais already suggested the same on account of the use of loxa- 
palair in the second Ratubaka inscription, the first pada of strophe 1, which might 
be an allusion to the namc of Rakai Kayuwani; cf. T.B.G., 83 (1949), p. 3. He there- 
fore considered the possibility that Kayuwani reigned as early as 856 A.D. Or. ac- 
count of the above discussion, the suggestion by Damais may be accepted with only 
& minor change: the form does allude to the name Lokapala, but not as that of the 
reigning king at that time (Kumbhayoni) but as that of the heir-apparent. The simile 
is perfectly regular in that case, for the heir-apparent and the other princes surround- 
ed the king as the Lokapalas do with respect to Civa. 

35) Cf. supra, pp. 218-220. 

36) Pras. Indon., I, Nos. V- and VI. 

87) Op. cit.. pp. 107-109. 

38) It appears from the short inscriptions of Tjandi Plaosan (cf. op. cit., pp. 116 sq.; 
a complete publication of. these about sixty short texts is being printed) that the 
‘title Cri Kahulunnan belonged to the king’s consort, not to the crown princess. 

39) The last date might be. changed to 887 A.D. if Gurunwani is-to be considered a syn- 
onym of Gurunwani;-cf. Krom in Stapel’s Geschiedenis, I (1938), p. 168. Damais 
considers this identification at least doubtful (7.B.G., 83, 1949, note 1 to p. 22), 
but. the Plaosan inscriptions (cf. note 38 above) confirm it. 

40) More exactly, the Caka year 778, i.e. from 10/3-856 to 27/2-857 A.D. ° 


list 2 The choice between these three possibilities is not so complicated. In 
the Introduction to No. X above, it was vointed out that the king who 
erected the lingas in 856 might well be identical with the distinguished 
founder of a Civa temple in 863 A.D. In either case, the founder 
is denoted by a name meaning Agastya; in either case, the founder 
has some connection with Walaing, possibly the old name of the 
Ratubaka plateau; a few other points, not decisive by themselves, would 
confirm the identity #4). There was. however, a serious objection which 
would invalidate the above arguments unless a satisfactory reovly could be 
given to the question why Kumbhayoni in the Pereng inscription, though 
stressing his royal descent, is not a reigning king, whereas the founder of 
the lingas in 856 is. After the above discussion it has, however, become 
obvious that the absence of a royal title in the Pereng inscrivtion is not only 
no objection against the identification, but even a strong confirmation. As 
a matter of fact, the absence of a royal title is exactly what we should 
have expected if the king in 856 had already resigned the throne before 863. 
And this is just the detail which is mentioned in this text. Unless it should 
be assumed that more than one king resigned the throne between 856 and 
863 A.D., which is hardly likely, it is necessary to conclude that Jati-ning-rat 
is identical with Kumbhayoni in the Ratubaka inscrintions and in the Pereng 
epigraph. Since it was concluded above that Jati-ning-rat is identical with 
Rakai Pikatan in the Perot inscriptions, the short inscrivtions from Tjandi 
Plaosan and Balitung’s Kédu charter, the final result is a triple identification: 
Kumbhayoni, Jati-ning-rat and Rakai Pikatan denote the same king. 

The next question which arises is the relation between these three 
names. Kings appear to have had three different types of names in the Central 
Javanese period, viz. a Rakai title #2), a name preceded by pu or dyah and 
an abhiseka name; an example is Rakai Kayuwani Pu Lokapala Cri Sajjanot- 
savatungadeva, although the three elements have never been found together**). 
In a similar way, the names Kumbhayoni and Rakai Pikaian are easily 
combined to Rakai Pikatan Pu Kumbhayoni. It is, however, obvious that 
Jati-ning-rat could not be the abhiseka name of the king **), but there is 
another possibility. It was concluded that the king resigned the throne in 


41) Cf. the introduction to No. X above. 

12) It is hardly necessary to add that a Rakai title is not exactly a kind of name; how- 
ever, it comes very near to it in the Central Javanese period: in many inscriptions 
(cf. for instance, No, X above) kings are denoted by the Rakai titles only; in Bali- 
tung’s Keédu charter all the preceding kings excepting Safjaya are denoted in the 
same way. The Rakai title alone was sufficient to identify the king. 

43) The only element which is never missing is the Rakai title Kayuwani; it is found 
alone (the common case), in combination with the pu name Lokapala (in the Argapura 
inscriptions), or, finally, in combination with the abhiseka name Cri Sajjanotsawa- 
tunga (K.O., No. XV). One has the impression that the choice of the titles was 
rather arbitrary, even in such official documents. 

11) As a matter of fact, the abhiseka names are always Sanskrit and usually, if not al- 


ways, preceded by Cri. 
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856 A.D., but continued to live and even to acquire merits by foundations. 
The easiest explanation is that he retired to devote himself to spiritual life. 
A new status is often associated with a new name, at least for kings; Jati- 
ning-rat might therefore be the spiritual name of the king as a rajarsi. 

This explanation of the name would have been very uncertain if there 
had not been a very close parallel in later Indonesian history. It is very 
striking that exactly the same name Jati-ning-rat occurs once more and 
exactly as the spiritual name of a king who resigned the throne. From the 
-Tjalon Arang it is known that the great Airlanga adopted the name Jati- 
ning-rat after having retired to a hermitage **). The correspondence may be 
important. There is no doubt that tradition played a very great role in 
Indonesian history, so that it might not be impossible that Airlanga was 
inspired by an older example in history when he resigned the throne, adopted 
the name Jatiningrat and continued to live as a royal hermit. From the 
account which follows it will appear that the correspondence extends over 
a number of other details. 

In the Introduction to No. X, it was concluded that the texts of the 
three linga inscriptions (a-c), if taken in the proposed order, show some 
sort of sequence which could be expressed by the terms asceticism, struggle 
and victory **). If this interpretation is correct, it seems likely that these 
three terms refer to just as many periods of the life of king Kumbhayoni : 
the period of ,,longing for Cri’ and practising all kinds of asceticism -4*) 
was followed by a period of fierce battles comparable with those of Mahadeva 
when fighting the Tripuradsuras and these again by a complete victory and 
the acquisition of absolute sovereignty. A fourth and last period may be 
added on account of this inscription, viz. resignation and spiritual life. It is 
well-known that the life of Airlanga might be divided into these very four 
periods **). It is not, however, sufficient to base this presumed parallei upon 
the above interpretation of the three linga inscripntions; the conclusions 
are too important to be accepted without further confirmations. Fortunately, 
this text not only confirms the lines sketched above but also makes it 
possible to reconstruct some of the more important events. 

The text gives little information about the presumed first period. This 


49) Cf, the beginning of chapter X in the edition by Poerbatjaraka, Bydr. K.I., 82 (1926), 
p. 36: sang prabhu apuspata Jatiningrat, maharaja Erlanggyabhisekanira. Cf. also 
Krom, Geschiedenis’, p. 271. 

46) The ’natural’ order of the three linga inscriptions is a-c-b; cf. supra pp. 267 sq. The 
order in which the inscriptions were published is the order of their discovery. 

47) Cf. the notes to the translation of X a, especially note 118 (purarcitam criyam) and 
note 117 (Vetala rites). 

48) The first period begins almost immediately after the destruction of the Eastern Java 
kératon, when Airlanga retired to the woods with Narottama and others who ‘had re- 
mained loyal; there, the king lived as an ascetic (valkaladhara). The second period 
consists of numerous battles against "demons’ (hanitu). In the third, Airlanga, having 
annihilated his foes, becomes a cakravartin. Finally, in the fourth and: last period, 
Airlanga is the royal ascetic who has remained famous in legend rather than in history. 
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is hardly astonishing since the first six lines have almost disappeared from 

the stone. A period of asceticism is, however, more or less implied in the 

name of the great sage Agastya-Kumbhaja adopted by the king. Also this 
text seems to allude to the name of a rsi in strophe 8, pada c, viz. the words 

kalap kalagunarawiprakulasthandma, ,hhe adopted a name belonging to a 

family of honoured Brahmanas” 4°), for it is well-known that all the 

Brahmanic families trace their descent back to one of the great rsis. This 

passage not only confirms the identification of Jatiningrat with Kumbhayoni 

in the Ratubaka enigranhs, but it also proves that the name Agastya- 

Kumbhaja was deliberately chosen by the king at a definite moment. The 

choice: of the name may be understood if one considers the relations in 

Central Java about. in the middle of the 9th century. After the Cailendra 

period, the new dynasty °°) had to justify the reason of the struggle in 

order to establish a firm position in the Javanese country. Ancient states 
did-not fight for democracy, but for the re-establishment of Dharma trodden 
upon by the preceding dynasty. A king struggling with a Buddhist power 
could consider himself a second Agastya who planted the roots of Hindu 
Law and Society in more southern regions. This idea is clearly expressed 
in strovhe 9 d, where it is stated that (after his victory) ,,the subjects became 
independent, divided into the four dcramas *1) headed by the Brahmanas’”, 
and in 12 a, where the king is considered to be clever in distinguishing 
adharma from dharma. This zeal for Brahmanism made him adont the name 
of a rst connected with the expansion of Brahmanism in older times *). 

Now it is difficult to announce oneself as a second Agastya without imitating 

at least some of the most characteristic features of such a sage. Agastya’s 

famous feats suck as subduing the Vindhya and drinking uv the ocean were 
due to fierce asceticism, which gave him the vowers to bring such acts tu 

49) ,,Honoured” translates the prefix of ra-wipra. One would have expected a term such 
as °upeta® to connect °kalaguna® with ° ra-wipra°®. However, the poet, who did not 
mean to write correct Sanskrit but Old Javanese, took certain freedoms in the con- 
struction of his compounds. Note also the partial yamaka (with inversed vowel quan- 
tities) in °kalap kala°. Wiprakulasthanama are those names which are usual in Brah- 
manic families, ie. those traced back to one of the great rsis. Instead of kula, gotra 
would have been more correct, but the poet probably considered the two terms 
synonyms, 

50) It has been pointed out (cf. the Introduction to No. X above) that this ’new’ dynasty 
may have been considered identical with the old Sanjayavamca which dates back 
from 717 A.D., the first year of the so-called Saniaya era (cf. Damais, Etudes d’épi- 
Sraphie indonésienne, II, Les dates en ére de Sanjaya, B.E.F.E.O., XLV, Fasc. 1, 
1951, pp. 42-63). It is, however, very striking that none of the inscriptions dated 856 
A.D., makes the least allusion to Sanjaya. The Safjaya dynasty may have been some 
kind of dynastic myth developed during the reigns ef Balitung and Daksa in the be- 
ginning of the 10th century. 

51) Wipramukhya might be an indication that caturacrama is used in the meaning of 
caturvarna, which is not uncommon in Old Javanese. Cf. note 20 to the Translation. 

5?) Especially of the Caiva forms of -Brahmanism; this is also the case with king Kum- 
bhayoni. 
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an end..The king acting as a second Agastya could not have acquired the 
force necessary to re-establish Dharma otherwise than by fierce asceticism, 
too. This line of argument leads to exactly the same conclusion which has 
already been drawn on account of the practices alluded to by inscription 
X a, strophes 1-2. It is therefore likely that the period of struggle was 
preceded by a period of asceticism, as was the case with Airlanga in the 
llth century. 

‘Something more definite may be concluded about the second period, 
that of struggle. Especially strophes 6 to 8, most of which has remained 
legible, contain important information. The most interesting detail is the 
mention of Balanutra at the end of 7 d. In svite of a lacuna of one syllable 
at the end of line 9, the meaning of the vada is not doubtful. I translate : 
killing 5%) as fast as (?) 5*) the wind he attacked **) Balanutra”. In pada 
7 b, the passages tépat—tahun=ni lama ning ..... , »exactly a year was 
the time of the ..... (or: that he .....)”, could be referred to the period 
in which the main (i.e. the last phase of the ?) struggle took place. If this 
inference is correct, the decisive battles continued for a year, i.e. in the 
period of one year between Caitra and Margacirsa of the elapsed Caka 
year 777 .and the same date in the next year when the liga inscriptions 
were cut in 5), Pada c of the same strophe 7 mentions the term wngsyan, 
»(place of) refuge”, probably to be connected with the words watunn=inatus, 
stones (heaped up) by hundreds” 5"). By combining the above inter- 
pretations it may be concluded that Balaputra, presumably after a defeat 
in the open country, retired to a place (this seems to be imniied in uwngsyan) 
which could .be transformed into a stronghold by means of defence works 
built up with nundreds cf stones. Howeve1, before having succeeded in 
establishing an almost unconquerable position, he was attacked and defeated 
by Kumbhayoni, who was as swift as the wind and wiped him off from 
there. Presumably, Balaputra was not killed in battle, but being chased 


52) This use of Aantr (Sanskrit -r sterrs are adapted in their nominative forms in Old 
gavanese) may be compared with jetr (again in the nominative form) in 6d and with 
walaingajetra, to be interpreted as the ,,victorious king of Walaing” in No. X, inscrip- 
tion b, strophe 4, pada c. Another example, already mentioned in No. X above, is 
-datr in the passage criman—data krtajno in the Djambu rock inscription (Vogel, The 
Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java, in Publ. Oudh, Dienst, I, 1925, p. 25). 

54) I have no exact parallel for this use of awali, ,,string, series’, etc. Cf. the Trans- 
lation. 

55) The missing syllable may be conjecturally restored as mri; amrihi, ,,directed himself 
towards” (cf. prih-prih in 10 d) is the only term which makes sense and agrees with 
the metre. The subject of the sentence is probably the same as that of 7 a, viz. the 
king -(sira). 

56) For the calculation of the limits within which No. X, a-c must be dated, cf. p. 248 
in the Introduction to No. X. There is no reasonable doubt that the linga erections 
anticipate the foundation of a Civa temple dealt with in No. XI (dated 11 cuklapaksa 
Margacirsa 778 Caka) by a considerabie lapse of time. The maximum is about nine 
months. 

57) Cf, note 10 to the Translation. 
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from his strong positions he managed to escape to Sumatra, where he became 
a king of Crivijaya in a manner still completely unknown **). 

The above makes it possible to fill in some awkward gans in our know- 
ledge hitherto acquired. The groups between which the struggle took place 
were (a) a Cailendra group headed by Balaputra and (b) a Javanese (?) 
group headed by Kumbhayoni, alias Rakai Pikatan “”).The struggle ended 
in the defeat and flight of Balaputra and the complete victory of Kumbhayoni. 
Now, it was suggested that the three lingas on the Ratubaka plateau were 
erected by Kumbhayoni as symbols of a great victory ®). As a matter of fact, 
the texts of No. X clearly give this impression. But then, a new conclusion 
about the spot where the decisive battle took place seems possible. As a 
matter of fact, a ,,token of victory” is almost always erected on the spot 
where the victory was gained. The three linga inscriptions originate from 
the Ratubaka plateau; therefore, the final victory should be located on 
the Ratubaka plateau. 

This conclusion is nothing but a natural outcome of the arguments exposed 
above, but it may be considered from different points of view. The Ratubaka 
plateau is an excellent place for a fortification. Situated due south of Pram- 
banan, it controls the fertile plains from Djogjakarta to Klatén. From many 
a place on the border of the plateau one has a wide view and, if the atmos- 
phere is clear, Djogjakarta and Klatén are visible. No enemy could approach 
the plateau without being spotted a long time before. Its steep walls of 
granite ‘make. it almost inaccessible except along a few paths cut into the 
rocks; these tracks could, however, be easily defended. And even if an 
enemy had managed to ascend the plateau, there were still numerous op- 
portunities for a successful defence. 


58) Cf. infra, pp. 295 saq. 

59) In the present state of research it would not be wise to make an attempt at defining 
the bacxground of this struggle. Religious factors should not be stressed. Religious 
fanaticism has been extremely rare in Jeva and when it occurred, it was limited to 
small groups of the population. In all the cases known, political and economic factors 
were the decisive ones, although religious factors were rarely completely absent. As 
a matter of fact, religious motives are often used for very materialistic ends by poli- 
ticians of all countries. It is not hard to find possible economic motives behind the 
struggle mentioned in the text. The huge Cailendra foundations, such as Tjandi Sewu 
and Barabudur, must have constituted a tremendous burden on a population which, 
presumably, was much less dense than it is at present. Such constructions would not 
have made the Cailendra kings popular, so that other pretendents could be certain 
of support by the masses. B.J.O. Schrieke used similar arguments to explain the 
shift of the Javanese kraton from Central to Eastern Java in the beginning of the 
10th century (Het einde van de klassieke Hindoe-Javaanse cultuur op Midden-Java, 
22ste kol. vac. curs. geogr.. 1941. pp. 3-21); Schrieke’s argumentation is doomed to 
fail as long as there is not a shadow of proof that the shift of the krator: would have 
been some kind of mass emigration; in addition, the Cailendra foundations could 
hardly be considered responsible for such emigrations occurring three quarters of a 
century later. Political factors such as Sumatranese relations of Balaputra will be 
considered in the course of this Introduction. 

60> Cf. supra, p. 255. 
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Not only physical features, but also history made the plateau an ideal 
place for the last Javanese Cailendra. It is known from a Pre-Nagari inscrip- 
tion, to be dated in the latter half of the 8th century A.D. %), that there 
had been a Cailendra foundation on the plateau. The Pre-Nagari inscription 
is stated to have been discovered on the so-called péndapa terrace on the 
plateau 6), where not only some Buddhist statues (Dhyanibuddhas) but 
also a silver plate inscribed with the words ye te svahda, i.e. the abbreviated 
form of the so-called Buddhist creed, were discovered °). The plateau was 
associated with the Cailendra dynasty since more than half a century. This 
may have been an additional reason for Balaputra to select it as his last 
fortress in Central Java. This very association with the Cailendras made 
Kumbhayoni transform the Ratubaka plateau into a Caiva centre by erecting 
lingas and probably other objects of cult, too; then, the place could not 
easily become a new centre of resistance against his dynasty. 

The period during which Balaputra made the Ratubaka plateau his 
residence and his stronghold might well be the origin of the famous tradition 
about the ,,kraton of Ratubaka”. It has been noticed that the Ratubaka 
plateau is all but a suitable place for a Javanese kraton ®). This is perfectly 
true for a normal kraton, but the objections would not count for a temporary 
residence chosen for its strategically and morally strong position. 

In the beginning of this Introduction, it was briefly mentioned that this 
text is indirectly important for the date of the Nalanda charter. Unless one 
should assume that Balaputra interfered with Central Javanese affairs in 
a time when he. was already a king of Crivijaya — which is extremely 
unlikely —, it is necessary to conclude that he pecame a king in Sumatra 
after 856 A.D. Without further materials, the questions how and why he 
arrived at such a lofty position after his defeat in Central Java cannot be 
answered; it might, however, be suggested that Balaputra could assert 
claims on the Crivijaya throne on account of family relations ®) and it is 


61) Probably about the same time as the Kalasan charter (778 A.D.) with which it has 
important passages in common (cf. Pras. Indon., I, 1950, p. 15). 

62) Cf. A.J. Bernet Kempers, Crawfurd’s beschrijving van Prambanan in 1816, in T.B.G., 
83 (1949), p. 186. 

63) This silver plate was discovered in 1953 during excavations in the direct environs 
of the ,,péndapa terrace”. The script is no Pre-Nagari, but a very archaic type of Old 
Javanese script, which resembles the type used in the inscription ye dharmma hetu- 
prabhava etc. from Tjandi Méndut (at present No. D. 122 in the Djakarta Museum ; 
cf. Krom, Inleiding*, I, p. 317, and Pras. Indon. I, p. 112). 

64) Cf, Krom, [nleiding?, I, p. 244 sqq., and, especially, Stutterheim in Djaw&, VI (1926), 
pp. 129-135. 

65) Cf. Krom in Stapel’s Geschiedenis, I (1938), p. 162; Pras. Indon., I (1950), p. 110 
and note 7 to that page. Krom suggested that king Dharmasetu, mentioned as Bala- 
putra’s maternal grandfather in the Nalanda charter, was a king of Crivijaya. Without 
refuting Krom’s suggestion, I added another possibility by pointing out that the Ligor 
inscription(s) could be interpreted in such a way that it (they) suggest(s) a close 
relationship between the reigning dynasty of Crivijaya and the Cailendra kings of 
Central Java (op. cit., pp. 99 sq.). In about the same time when I formulated the 


not impossible that Balaputra would have been preferred to possible other 
candidates because he alone could assert claims on Central Java °%), 
This, of course, remains completely conjectural, but it has, at least, 
the advantage of enabling us to distinguish some vague but important lines 
in Indonesian history during a few centuries. Balaputra, after being chased 
from Central Java, could assert definite claims to the fertile plains of 
Central Java. If he did not have forces to carry his plans into execution, 
his successors might be able to make use of his pretensions. The suggestion 
that Crivijaya was the main factor at the background of the shift of the 
Javanese capital from Central to Eastern Java in the beginning of the 10th 
century A.D. ®°) and, again, that Crivijaya was the power essentially res- 
~ above suggestion, Ceedés analyzed -the four-lined Ligor inscription B again and con- 
- eluded that not one, but.two kings, father and son, are mentioned in this Sragdhara 
strophe; the former would have been identical with the Crivijayecvarabhupati of 
Ligor A, whereas the latter would have become the first Cailendra after having mar- 
ried a princess descending from the ,,Kings of the Mountain” of Fu-nan (Le Cailen- 
dra Tueur des Héros ennemis, in Bingkisan Budi, 1950, pp. 58-70). Finally, Bosch 
(Crivijaya, de Cailendra- en de Sanijaya-vamea, in Bijdr. K.I., 108, 1952, pp. 113-123), 
adopting the main conclusions arrived at by Ccedés, went much further by inserting 
also the Safijaya dynasty into the genealogical tree. It is hardly necessary to add 
that these three interpretations, however different they may be in detail, are all based 
upon the assumptions that (a) there is a close relationship between Ligor A and B 
(although they are no more considered two parts of a single inscription) and (b) there 
is also a close relationship between the reigning dynasty of Crivijaya and the Javanese 
Cailendras. This consensus opinionum may be considered one of the principal results 
of post-war research as far as the Crivijaya-Cailendra relations are concerned. Cf also 
note 66. 
€6) The family relations suggested in note 65 could hardly account for everything. The 
Ligor inscription is dated about eighty years before Baiaputra could have become 
a kine, Being a Crivijaya king’s grandson may have meant something more, but there 
._ is no reason to assume that Dharmasetu would not have had other grandsons with 
. as many or more rights to the throne. It is necessary to assume the existence o: other 
factors to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the events. Without new materials, 
nothing certain may be cuncluded about the presumed factors, i.e. nothing but their 
very existence. One could suppose, for instance, that Balaputra was married to the 
eldest daughter of the king who preceded him (which would have been a kind of 
cross-cousin marriage), not exactly because he was considered the most capable can- 
didate to the throne, but because he brought in important territorial claims. It might 
be inferred from the Nalanda charter that these claims did mean something. Why 
else should Balaputra have introduced himself as the son and grandson of a king 
of Java without giving any unambiguous reference to a former king of Crivijaya ? 
The easiest explanation is that Balaputra’s position in Crivijaya was a fact which 
needed no further comment, whereas his references to kings of Java served a definite 
purpose as if he wanted to stress that he, king of Suvarnadvipa, had a father and 
a grandfather who were kings of Yavadvipa. ‘In international politics of those times 
this could mean: ,,if I am not a king of Java, too — although my father and grand- 
father were — it is because I was robbed of the throne’. — Although one has to 
realize that the above is completely conjectural, it may nevertheless be useful to 
consider the possibilities in the light of our scarce data. 
87) Krom (Geschiedenis*, p. 209), when discussing the different theories about the causes 
of the shift of the Javanese centre to Eastern Java, thinks influence (indirectly, as 
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ponsible for the destruction of the Eastern Javanese capital in 1016/17 = 
might become less conjectural than it was before, though it is not, of course, 
capable of real proof. . 
The data about Balaputra in this inscription make an important con- 
clusion about the Nalanda inscription possible. Since Balaputra was still 
in Java by 856 A.D. ®), the Nalanda inscription cannot possibly be dated 
before 856. If it is assumed that Balaputra did not become king of Crivijaya 
immediately after his defeat in Java, it is obvious that the Nalanda inscription 
could not be dated much earlier than about 860 A.D. On the other hand, 
there are reasons to suppose that Balaputra would not have waited too long 
to send a ,,Cultural Mission” to the Pala king. As a matter of fact, there 
might be a close relation between Balaputra’s defeat in Central Java and 
his desire to establish friendly relations with the greatest Buddhist power 
in the West at that time. With a hostile. power in the East, which could 
become a real menace in the future, it was essential for a maritime power 
to have an. ally in the West ™). On account of these considerations, the 
most likely date for the Nalanda copper-plate would be between abouts 


860 and 870 A.D. 

After the above digression about Balaputra Per the Nalanda inscription 
it is necessary to consider Kumbhayoni and Central Java again. Kumbhayoni’s 
battle against Balaputra reminded the poet of inscription X c of Mahadeva’s 


a menace) from Crivijaya the most important factor. It is true that Krom based his 
explanation mainly upon his interpretation of the Cailendra period as years of Cri- 
vijaya domination in Central Java. After being liberated from Sumatranese supremacy, 
Central Java authorities still considere1 the nossibili:iy that the old rulers should 
return and therefore thought it safer to move to a plac. farther away. Although 
Krom’s idterpretations are based upon a conception “of the Cailendra period which 
cannot be accepted in this form, the general account remains true; in the light of 
these new data, the reasons why an attack from Crivijaya might have been expected 
become much clearer. Cf. also Moens in 7.B.G., 77 (1937), p. 411 and p. 442, and 
Coedés, Etats hindouisés, pp. 217 sq. 

68) This explanation was suggested by Van Stein Ca'lenfels in Oudh. Versl., 1919, pp. 
156-163, Krom, Geschiedenis2, p. 241 did not consider this explanation very likely, 
but mentions it as one of the possibilities. Ccoedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 220, p. 224, 
appears to consider the explanation by Van Stein Callenfels very likely (p. 220: 

le résultat de cette agression -javanaise fut probablement une contre-offen- 
sive du royaume sumatranais, que l’on a de sérieuses raisons de rendre responsable 
de l’expédition de 1006-1007, de la mort du roi javanais et de la destruction de sa 
résidence”). As to the year in which the expedition took place, it is added that 
Damais is certainly right in dating it ten years later, i.e. in 1016/1017 instead of in 
1006/1007 (cf. B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1, 1952, note 2 to p. 64). | 

69) I do not consider the possibility that Balaputra would already have been king of 
Crivijaya when he took part in battles in Central Java. 

70) This argument is considerably confirmed by a comparison with events in the end 
of the 10th and the beginning of the llth century A.D. After the Javanese attack 
in 992 A.D.; the king of Crivijaya got into contact with the Cola rulers and had a 

'” Buddhist temple constructed at N&agipattana in about 1005 A.D. Cf. the survey by 
Coedés, Etats hindouisés, pp. 238 sq. 
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struggle against Tripura. With the help of the details supplied by this Old 
Javanese inscription it may be concluded that the mythic battle and the 
historical one show some striking points of agreement. The stronghold 
consisting of ,,stones (heaped up) by hundreds” ™), to be identified with 
the Ratubaka plateau brought into the state of defence by Balaputra, is 
the poet’s Tripura constructed by Maya and his Asuras as a mighty strong- 
hold against the Devas. It was, however, conquered by the Devas under 
the command of Mahadeva whose divine strength was essentially due to 
his fierce asceticism — just as the Ratubaka plateau was conquered by the 
armies commanded by Kumbhayoni, who, too, may have acquired the neces- 
sary forces by various forms of asceticism, if the above conclusions based 
upon (1) the analysis of inscription X a, (2) the name Kumbhayoni adopted 
by the king and (3) the comparison with Airlanga may be relied upon. 

In that case it may be supposed that there have been some more 
analogies between the mythic Tripura battle and the historical struggle on 
the Ratubaka plateau. Tripura was built as a triple stronghold from where 
the Asuras threatened the Devas and prepared an attack on the Sumeru “*). 
In a similar way, Balaputra may have transformed the Ratubaka plateau 
into a fortress from where he threatened Kumbhayoni’s palace which may 
have been situated in the plain not very far away. Then it is obvious that 
Kumbhayoni was already a regular king before 856 A.D., whereas Balaputra’s 
action may be considered a revolt. This agrees well with other data. The 
inscriptions of Tjandi Perot (No. IX a-b, above), are issued during the reign 
of king (ratu) Rakai Pikatan with whom I identified king Kumbhayoni of 
the Ratubaka epigraphs dated 856, i.e. six years later. Of course, the Perot 
inscriptions from the north-eastern slope of the Mount Sumbing would not 
necessary exclude ar independent Cailendra centre under Balaputra in the 
plain of Prambanan and environs, although this seems less likely. But also 
the Plaosan inscriptions mention king (cri mahdraéja) Rakai Pikatan **). 
Since it is known that Rakai Pikatan resigned the throne in or before 
Margacirsa 856, the Plaosan inscriptions must have been cut in before the 
latter date. It could be suggested that these inscrivtions were cut in between 
Caitra and Margacirsa of the Caka year 778, i.e. between the victory and 
the resignation ™), but this is hardly possible. The latter suggestion would 
imply that most of the Plaosan complex was construcied in about eight 
month’s time and in a period when Rakai Pikatan would have been busy 
with other things, not just a Buddhist foundation *™). Unless such a forced 


T1) Cf. p. 293 above. 

72) Cf. pp. 266 sq. above. 

73) Cf. Pras. Indon., I, p. 117, and the Report on the Plaosan inscriptions (in print). 

74) Ie. between 10-III-856 and 12-XI-856 A.D. (Damais, B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1, 
1952, pp. 30 sq.). 

75) There remains the theoretical possibility that only the inscriptions were cut in within 
the eight months’ period, whereas the buildings themselves were constructed in the 
years prior to 856, not by Kumbhayoni-alias Rakai Pikatan but by some other 
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and unlikely explanation should be adopted, it is necessary to assume that 
the Plaosan buildings were constructed and inscribed prior to the linga 
erections on the Ratubaka plateau. But then it follows that Rakai Pikatan 
dominated the Prambanan plain prior to 856 A.D., including the period in 
which Balaputra settled down on the Ratubaka plateau to make it a strong- 
hold 7°) which could therefore be styled an act of revolt. Presumably, Bala- 
putra united chiefs and troops sympathizing with the Cailendras in order 
to attack the residence of Rakai Pikatan; after having suffered a defeat, 
which was not, however, decisive, Balanutra withdrew to the Ratubaka 
plateau which he transformed into-a stronghold from where he could attack 
Rakai Pikatan again, but before having sueceeded in making it a very strong 
base, he was attacked by Rakai Pikatan and expelled from Java. 

The presumed attack on Rakai Pikatan’s residence is not only likely 
on account of the circumstances sketched above, but it is also confirmed by 
the text to a certain extent. In strophe 8 d it is mentioned that the king 
constructed a new residence (kératon) after his victory. It would not, of 
course, be impossible that the king’s increase in power and prestige neces- 
sitated a new residence, but in most of the cases known from later Javanese 
history new residences are built after the destruction of or the occupation, 
even temporary, by an enemy. Thus, the residence of Pléréd, occupied by 
Trunajaya in 1677 A.D., was not inhabited by Sunan Amangkurat II; after 
Trunajaya’s defeat, the new residence of Kartasura was constructed. For a 
similar reason, the Kartasura residence was abandoned and replaced by 
Surakarta in 1745. Other examples, such as the different Djohor residences, 
may be added. The construction of a new residence by Kumbhayoni-Rakai 
Pikatan might therefore be a hint that the older kératon had been desiroyed 
or occupied by Balaputra. Aithough most of the details remain unknown, 
it is at least certain that the year 856 A.D. marks the end of a very fierce 
period of struggle between Balanutra and Rakai Pikatan. 

A few more words could be said aLout the new residence. It was 
constructed at mamratipurastha madang, presumably: ,,Médang situated in 
(°stha) Mamratipura”. This is the oldest mention of the famous Médang 
kératon, or rather, of one of the Médang kératons, for it is well-known that 


_ 


king. Such a solution seems, however, rather far-fetched. —- Another point is that 
a Buddhist foundation does not seem likely in the period between such pronounced 
Caiva documents as inscriptions X, a-c and XI. As to the period prior to 856 A.D, 
the situation was completely different. Rakai Pikatan had to reckon with an undoubt- 
edly powerful Cailendra group which might become hostile unless the king should 
support Buddhist foundations, too; his co-operation with the foundation of Tjandi 
Plaosan might have aimed at winning Buddhist sympathies with his rule. After Bala- 
putra’s defeat, it was less necessary to reckon with the Buddhists’ feelings. 

76) In later Javanese history, there are sufficient examples to show how easily things 
like this could happen in the very neighbourhood of the king. Thus, Kuti’s revolt 
forced king Jayanagara to leave his Majapahit residence; Sunan Pakubuwana IT 
had to flee to Panaraga when his residence at Kartasura was attacked by a Ma- 
durese prince with the help of a group of princes in the king’s neighbourhood. 
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quite a number of Médang kératons survive in Javanese tradition. Three 
Médangs are mentioned in Old Javanese inscriptions, viz. Médang i bhimi 
Mataram, Médang ri Pohpitu (in Balitung’s Kédu inscription dated 907 A.D.) 
and Médang in Mamratipura (this text). Mamrati (without °pura) is fre- 
quently found as a title in inscriptions issued during the reigns of Tulodong, 
Wawa and Sindok ™). The name might be another example of a high title 
derived from the name of a royal residence, or rather, of the region in which 
a royal residence was situated. Other examples are Kanuruhan 78) and pos- 
sibly, Halu 7°). 

The more historical part of this inscription serves as an introduction to the 
main portion of the text (strophes 11 to 29) dealing with a very extensive 
Caiva foundation. The consolidation of the dynasty of Rakai Pikatan marked 
the beginning of a new period, which had to be inaugurated by the foundation 
of a great temple complex. This text gives by far the most detailed descrip- 
tion. of Hindu-Javanese temples known. in epigraphy and the only examples 
known from Old Javanese literature are dated centuries later ®°). In addition, 
the text gives much more than mere descriptions; it also gives us some 
idea of how the complex was constructed and the frequent similes in the 
text might even give us some idea about the religious background. Un- 
fortunately, this material is contained in hightly artful Old Javanese poetry, 
some of the characteristic features of which have been discussed in the 
preceding portion of this Introduction. As a consequence, the interpretation 
of the stronhes poses tremendous difficulties which could not be solved in 
this first publication. Nevertheless, there still remain materials that seem 
sufficiently clear to constitute the basis of the survey to be given hereafter. 

The part of the text dealing with the foundations may be roughly 
divided into two portions. The former (strophes 11 to 23) deals with the 
erection of buildings and other foundations; the main subject of the latter 
part (sirophes 24 to 29) is the inauguration of the buildings and the grounds 
which will guarantee the autonomy of the temple complex. 

The portion dealing with the construction of temples etc. is all but 
systematic. The poet limits his account to those details and those aspects 
of the foundation in which he is especially interested, or rather, which lend 
themselves well to a poetical descrivtion. It is, therefore, impossible to base 
any conclusions upon the absence of certain details in the descrivtion which 


77) In addition, Mamrati occurs as the name of a dignitary (preceded by the honorific 
prefix ra-) in this text, too (strophe 10, pada b). 

78) The origin of the well-known title should probably be traced back to Kanjuruhan, 
the name of the Eastern Java residence mentioned in the Dinaya inscription dated 
760 A.D. (Cf. T.B.G., 81, 1941, pp. 511-513). 

79) For Halu, which is, for instance, the Rakai title of Airlanga, cf. infra, strophe 12, 
pada d, the note to the translaton of this strophe, and infra, p. 342. 

8@) Such descriptions are found especially in the Nagarakrétagama, but also in other 
kékawins. As a rule, the poets describe the adbhutani; cf. Stutterheim’s important 
notes to Prapafica’s description of the kératon of Majapahit in the Nagarakrétagama 
(De kraton van Majapahit, Verh. K.I., VII, 1948). 
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is necessarily incomplete. The poet describes only what he thinks worthy 


of mention. 
In strophe 11, it is stated that the king had a dharma constructed as 


soon as the circumstances made peaceful activities possible. Dharma probably 
denotes the foundation as a whole *!), so that the descriptions thereafter should 
be referred to its various details. The precise meaning of dharma is difficult 
to be ascertained. It is generally accepted that the term usually applies to 
sanctuaries in which the main object of cult is the statue of a deified king, 
but there is no proof that this should be the case with all the foundations 
denoted by dharma in the texts. No more does this text furnish such a proof, 
but it seems hardly doubtful that the temple inaugurated in 856 A.D. was 
indeed a sanctuary of the tyne alluded to above. Thus, the term used to 
denote the main object of cult in 24 (pada d) and in 28 (pada d) is bhatara, 
a term used for a deified king in at least the great majority of cases known *). 
In strophe 18, which is not, unfortunately, lucid, the term diwydakéna, ,,to 
be deified”, applies to the temple complex as a” whole, which is to be 
, deified”, ,.made divine” by means of consecration ceremonies, but it is 
unlikely that such a term would have been used if the poet did not want 
to suggest that the principal aim of the construction was some kind of 
apotheosis °°). Finally, perhaps the most convincing argument is the allusion 
to patiha ceremonies **) in 10a, a term denoting ceremonies connected with 
the cult of the dead, whatever its exact meaning is *). 


81) There is an interesting pun on this meaning of dharma in connecticn with Dharma- 
Adharma in strophe 12 a; cf. notes 36 and 38 to the translation. 

82) Cf. Stutterheim, Prae-Hinduistische Bijzettingsgebruiken, in Med. Kon. Acad. Wet., 
N.R., II (1939), p. 108 (= p. 4 of the separate edition). 

82) Cf. infra, nuce 65 to the Translation. 

84) Cf. Van der Tuuk’s Dictionary, -.v. tiwa (II, p. 674): In the Tantu Pangélaran, edition 
by Pigeaud (2924), p. 112, wong atitiwa are stated to meet on cemetery grounds 

- (sma). Cf. also Stutterheim, 7.B.G., 75 (1935). p. 42€, where the Dayak tiwah c:re- 
Monies are mentioned, interpreted as the ceremonies for the final redemption of 
the soul of the dead (,het laatste verlossingsfeest der ziel’), and Berg, who discussed 
the term in his Kidung Sunda edition (Bijdr. K.JI., 83, 1927, p. 126). A very recent 
description of the Dayak tiwah ceremonies was given by Badar Sulaiman Usin, Ti- 
wah, in Mimbar Indonesia, VII, No. 37 (12/9-1953): pp. 12-14 and p. 29. 

85) From most of the references mentioned in note 84, it would appear that the tiwa 
ceremonies take place a long time after death. During the Dayak feast, e.g., the 
bones are dug up, gathered and put into some kind of urn (sandang) to be buried 
again after the ceremonies. These details recall the craddha ceremonies known, c.g., 
from Prapafica’s description in the Nagarakrétagama (Cantos LXIII to LXIX); the 
craddha ceremonies for the Rajapatni aim at complete purification in order that the 
Queen may return to her divine form of Prajnaparamita. I have the impression that 
the patiha mentioned in‘our text should be compared with the Rajapatni ceremonies 
described in the Nagarakrétagama, although there is no proof. Further research about 
what exactly is meant by tiwa in the different texts might furnish precisions, There 
are a few loci which do not confirm the above interpretation. The Wirataparwan (Old 
Javanese text published by Juynboll, 1912, p. 38, line 32, and p. 40, line 3) suggests 
ceremonies which take place immediately after the death of a prince (Kicaka killed 
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The foundation as a whole is denoted by Ciwagréha (i.e. Ciwagrha) in 
26a and by Ciwalaya in 25a; there is not, therefore, any doubt that the 
bhatéra mentioned in 24d and in 28d was a Ciwa image. The date of its 
consecration (sinangskadra in 24 d) is given with great detail (24 a-c). 

Strophe 13, unfortunately mutilated, might give some idea of how the 
complex as a whole was built. One gets the clear impression that only the 
main building(s) (probably denoted by téas, the ’heart’ of the foundation, 
in 14b) were directly ordered to be built by the king, whereas the smalier 
buildings were constructed by others who had made solemn vows to that 
effect. The identity of these ’others’ is less clear, but if the enumeration 
in 13 a-b refers to these, not only high dignitaries (pramukha), but also 
friends (mitra), servants (bhrtya) and even low-caste neovle (nijakula) were 
included into their number. Probably, all these people have close relations 
with the king in common *); they may have been the people who accom- 
panied the king during the difficult period of struggle 8“) when they made 
solemn vows to be fulfilled after the final victory °*). After this victory, 
everyone set himself cheerfully to this task. Strovhe 17 pada a makes it 
clear that the buildings to be constructed by those who made the vows are 
small temples in rows, stated to be all equal in height (samaroha) and equal 
in conception (sartha, samacitta), though different in their details. As is 


by Wrhannala—Arjuna in disguise), but these references may not, perhaps, be relied 
upon since they occur in Old Javanese paraphrases of Sanskrit strophes; they prove, 
however, that tiwa, whatever its precise meaning is, could be used for different cere- 
monies connected with the cult of the dead. Cf. also note 22 to p. 319 below. 

86) Another example of an enumeration based upon similar principles is found in the 
Old Malay inscription dealt with in No. II, above; cf. supra, pp. 18-21. Also the 
numerous inscriptious on the small temples of the Plaosan Lor complex seem to 
prove that not only very high dignitaries but even rather modest servants of the 
king contributed to the foundation as far as their limited resources reached (thus, 
one of the small buildings is stated to have been erected by the king in collaboration 
with no less than three, presumably, iower servants). It is well-known that class 
separations were often less strict in so-called feudal societies than in modern ’democ - 
racy’: in European medieval society it was not rare that servants dined at the lord’s 
table (which still occurs in countries such as Italy or Spain, where feudalism has not 
completely disappeared), whereas a rich peasant family in Holland would not dream 
of allowing their lower servants at their table. This does not, of course, mean that 
feudalism should be rsgretted: the point is that social class distinctions (i.e. main- 
ly ‘money’ distinctions in Western Society) tend to be stressed just because Consti- 
tution no more protects the Lords. Thus, the medieval servant would not have had 
the idea to abuse his close relations with his lord’s family, just because the gap was 
considered natural. 

87) This, however, is completely conjectural. Unfortunately, strophe 13 is badly muti- 
lated by a hole in the stone; its interpretation, is, therefore, difficult, but the above 
is at least one of the ways in which the different parts of the strophe could be con- 
nected. For the details, cf. the notes to the translation of strophe 13. 

8 This is mainly based upon my interpretation of anumoda, the detailed discussion of 
which is given in the publication of the Plaosan inscriptions ; cf. also note 46 to p. 321 


below. 
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well-known, rows of small temples surrounding the central building(s) are 
found in the great Central Javanese complexes such as Séwu, Plaosan and 
Lara Djongrang. 

In strophes 14 and 15, numerous other important details are given. 
A linga is probably mentioned in 14 a ®). Strophe 14, pada b mentions 
the interesting detail that the central temples (the ’heart’ of the foundation) 
had their own wall (turus), by which they were sevarated from the small 
constructions. Such a conception is not found everywhere; it occurs, e.g., 
in the Lara Djongrang complex, but not in Tjandi Séwu. In the same pada 
the use of bricks is referred to; it is stated that they were used for the 
construction of tambak ®), presumably brick walls either in the interior 
of a temple building or between some groups of buildings ®!). The next 
pada, 14c, mentions ’door-keepers’ (dvdrapala), probably huge Raksasas 
protecting the gate-ways in the walls: the explanation of their presence, 
given in 14 d, was already quoted above as a tyvical example of utpreksa °°). 
Near the gate-ways, pavilion-like buildings (rankang in 15 b) were erected ; 
there were only two of these buildings probably placed one opposite the 
other, i.e. either in the eastern and western walls respectively or in the 
northern and the southern walls. One gets the imouression that the two 
rankang were situated within the innermost complex (that which is denoted 
by téas in 14 b), whereas the outer temoles (viz. those outside the wall which 
presumably surrounded the téas) are mentioned only in strophe 17. If this 
is correct, the situation of the two rankang would correspond exactly with 
that the two so-called ’court-temples’ in the inner complex of Lara 
Djongrang, where they are placed near the northern and southern entrances 
respectively %). 

Rather a long passage (15 ec-d and the eniire strophe 16) deals with 
a very extraordinary tree. Owing to the God’s neighbourhood, it had grown 
with a miraculous specd: though planted only a year before, it had come 


S89) Cf. infra, note 18 to the Transcription. 

90) Tamwaka ...... istaka. The latter word is undoubtedly a wrong spelling of Sanskrit 
istaka, ,,brick”; as to tamwaka, I consider this form a so-called ’form of irreality’ 
(forms with the suffix -a, styled ,,irrealiteitsvorm” by Berg, Bijdr. K.I., 95, 1937, 
p. 109 and passim), the use of which is much freer in Old Javanese than it is in 
the modern language. I translate: ,,bricks to become tamwak’; exactly the same 
use of the derivative tambak-a (but in a different shade of meaning of the word 
tambak itself; cf. note 91) is found in the Old Javanese Ramayana (Canto XV, 
strophe 4). 

9) Cf. infra, note 49 to the Translation. 

92) Supra, p. 286. 

53) Cf. Krom,. Inleiding?, I, pp. 456 sqq. and Oudh. Verst. 1931-35 (1938), Plates 7 and 
8 (after the reconstruction). The usual designation by ‘’court-temples’ (,,hoftempeltjes” 
in Dutch) is based upon the numerous rafna ornaments and the impression made by 
the buildings to modern eyes. It is curious that most of what is known about the 
meaning of rankang in Old Javanese agrees more or less with the form of the 
Prambanan ’court temples’, as also the situation of the two rankang in this-text does. 
The usual translation of rankang is ,,pavilion”; in Bhomakawya, Canto XLII, strophe 
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to considerable height. Although it was only a Tafijung tree (15 c), it was 
equal to the divine Parijataka °*): this is why it would become the place 
where the God would descend when coming to Earth, using it both as 
a ladder and as a payung — it could really be called a God for the God %). 
It is added that the tree had been planted at the Eastern side (ri pirwwadica— 
Sanskrit pirvdyaém dici, — although it was apirva, ,,unequalled”, as the 
poet adds, unable to resist the opportunity for a pun). The simile suggests 


24, pada a, rankang designates the pavilion inside the kératon in which the princess 


' ~Yajiiavati used to abide to wait for her lover (cf. also the references in note 53 to the 


») 


95) 


Translation). The correspondence between the conception of the Kingdom of Heav- 
ens, symbolized in the great Javanese temple complexes, and the earthly abode of 
the king (who may be the ,,SShadow of God” even in Moslim terminology) is very 
striking; in addition to the references given in the Introduction to No. X above, I 
stress the correspondence between the Parijataka in heavens, the Tanjung tree in 
our temple complex (cf, the note which follows) and the special trees planted in 
Javanese kératons. 

The Parijata (or Parijataka) is one of the five divine trees which originated at the 
time of the Churning of the Ocean; it is usually located in Indra’s heaven and 
mentioned in most of the works on cosmology. An interesting and detailed descrip- 
tion is found in Abhidharmakoca, III, p. 162 (of the translation by De la Vallée 
Poussin), where the distance up to which the scent of its flowers extends either with 
or against the wind is a point of controversy among theologists. The temple with 
its immediate surroundings is a replique of paradise (cf., e.g., the use of diwyatama 
in strophe 18 a of this text); owing to the similarity of the Tanjung with the divine 
Parijataka, the God recognizes the temple as His abode and may descend into the 
tree. In reality, the tree is a Tanjung (Mimusops Elengi). one of the trees which 
are commonly planted in temple courts (cf. the Old Javanese Ramayana, VIII, 53), 
but also in hermitages (Bhomakawya, XV, 12) and in Javanese -ourts (e.g., in the 
kératon of Majapahit according to Prapafica’s description in Nagarakrétagama, VIII, 
5 vp). The Parijata is considered a real wishing tree (kalpadruma) in the Old Javan2se 
Ramayana, VIII, 53 d; cf. W. Aichele in Djaw2, VIII (i928), pp. 28 sqq., who 
determines the Parijata as a warinin especially on account of the (a) Parijata often 
being represented as a wishing tree and (b) the original meaning of warinin bsing 
; wishing” (= bér-inin). Neither argument is strong since there are several celestial 
trees that may be kalpadrumas. In India, the Parijata is considered to be a ,,coral 
tree” (Erythrina Indica), which is neither a Warinin nor a Taniung; this is also the 
meaning of the word in Modern Javanese; its yellow, sour fruits are stated to 
be eaten by pregnant women to get children with a beautiful skin colour (Tjan joe 
Siem, Hoe Koeroepati zich een vrouw verwerft, 1938, p. 224). Cf. also Kern, Verspr. 
Geschr., VII. p. 60; Stutterheim, Djawa, VI (1926), pp. 333-349; Rassers, -Bijdr, K.I., 
88 (1932), p. 406; and, for the kalpadruma in one-of the Kutai inscriptions, Vogel, 
Bijdr. K.I., 76 (1920), pp. 431 sqq., and Blagden, Bijdr. K.I., 74 (1918), pp. 615 sqq, 
Hyana i hyan=apa, ,,would not it be a God for the God?” Not too much value 
should be given to these words, which may be due to the yamaka, It is also not 
certain what the poet meant by the words and other interpretations cannot be ex- 
cluded; the words may not be more than an exaggerated expression (well-known as 
some kind of alamkara, viz. atyukti: ,,is not it réally wdnderful”’). Ahyang is often 
used by Prapafica in the meaning ,,wonderful, marvellous” applied to things which 
have no direct connection with the Divine. - 
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that the marvellous tree was right before the main entrance of the main 
temple building ®*) which would have been at the eastern side. 

Another interesting detail is the ,,innumerable, immovable women” 
mentioned in 17 d. They are in an obvious contrast to the artisans whose 
feverish speed is stressed by 17 c. There is no doubt that these ’women’ 
are either images (such as careotids) or reliefs on the temple. The relief 
descriptions in the Plaosan inscription (No. VII above, strophes 11 to 17) 
are interesting for a comparison. | 

It seems that strophe 18 and the first pada of 19 aim at describing the 
impression made by the temples upon the spectators. Such a subject offered 
a very favourable opportunity to display the poet’s training in alamkdaras. 
In strophes 19 b-d, 20 and 21, the emotions of the spectators could not even 
be described in a ’normal’ language: the poet therefore expressed himself 
in a way which is not prakrta, whatever that means %). | 

The last part of the text deals with the inauguration of the temples, 
of the temple grounds and similar subjects (strophes 22 to 29). Strophe 22 
would certainly be very interesting if its meaning could be fully understood. 
It contains a double invocation, the former addressed to the rather remarkable 
group of three kinds of birds (herons, crows and hamsas) and merchants, 
the latter to different kinds of village elders. If I understand the meaning 
of the strophe correctly, birds and merchants are supposed to go to a tirtha 
within or in the immediate neighbourhood of the temnle complex to take a 
bath (diyus) in order to acquire siddhayatra. As to the remarkable group 
of birds and merchants, it is noted that these heterogeneous visitors have 
travelling over great distances in common. On account of the numerous dif- 
ferent interpretations which been suggested, the occurrence of this term 
in an Old Javanese text might not be without interest, although the context 
is not very clear. I tuink that the idea is that all kinds of travellers go to 
the tirtha, which is clearly associated with the foundation as a whole, in 
order to acquire some sort of blessing which may guarantee good crossings 
and safe return for them. As a matter of fact, siddhaydtra is usually associated 


98) At least if one expects the God to enter by the main entrance, not, for instance, by 
the roof. The poetical description suggests the former alternative: the God descends 
out of the sky, as if by helicopter, and ‘lands’ just before the main entrance in the 
shade of the Tanjung, so that he would have a payuné. 

87) This appears from the words prakrétasanniweca between strophes 21 and 22, sug- 
gesting that the preceding strophes were not prakréta. It is well-known that prakréta 

> does not denote the Indian dialects usually designated by the term in Old Javanese: 
it there designates Old Javanese (the ‘natural’ language opposed to learnt languages 
such as Sanskrit). This does not necessarily mean that the strophes are in a 
language other but Old Javanese; another possibility is that. that the strophes are 
composed in what might be styled ‘unnatural’ language, i.e. some kind of riddle or 
code, the use of which is explained, e.g. in Dandin’s Kavyadarca (IH, 97-124); where 
many different kinds of tiddles (prahelika) are discussed. There is, however, none 
among the number, which would make our strophes understandable. The possibility 
that the strophes are riddles is confirmed by the occurrence of other riddles in our 


text (aksaracyutaka and -binducyutaka). 
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with voyages oversea °°). It may then be understood why the poet also 
included migratory birds into the number of visitors to the tirtha. If the 
tirtha is a lake or a part of a river, one would regularly see herons, hamsas, 
crows and other birds in its neighbourhood. The vulgar exvlanation is that 
the birds dive into the water to catch fish, but the voet’s exvlanation, which 
is also some kind of alamkara, is that the birds go there to be purified 
by the holy water and to acquire a blessing for their flight to far away 
regions 9°). Strophe 22 a-b suggests that the tirtha is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temples. It is, however, obvious that it could not have been 
inside the two complexes already known, viz. the ’heart’ of the foundation 
surrounded by its own wall and the anumoda. buildings supposed to have 
been built in rows around the central vart. The presence of a tirtha within 
either of these complexes would be astonishing, if not impossible 1%). It 
seems far more likely that the tirtha was outside these two groups of 
buildings. Now there are some other constructions mentioned in the text, 
which should be located outside these two grouns of buildings, too. In 15 d, 
the poet mentions small buildings to be used as hermitages. Even when 
these hermitages were very beautiful (mahayu in 15 d), they could not be 
located in the central complex, nor between the rows of anumoda build- 
ings 101), Presumably, the noet does not always follow a systematic order 
(though he seems to do so as a rule), but allows himself digressions whenever 
poetical considerations or various associations give him a reason to take a 
side path. Although the considerable lacuna in 15 c makes it impossible to 
verify whether this should have been the case with the hermitages in 15 d 1°), 
it is obvious that 15 d is no argument to suppose that the hermitages were 
within the central complex, which is very unlikely. They would rather have 
been situated outside the temnle complex, but within the foundation as a 
whole, just as was concluded with reference to the situation of the tirtha. 


98) Cf, the references given in No. I above, notes 6 to 12 io pp. 1 sq. 

99) A very similar example of utpreksa is given by Dandin in Kavyadarca, II, 222 
(Boehthngk’s edition, p. 58). There an elephant goes into a pond at noon-time in 
order to cut off the day-lotuses (padma) because they are the friends of the sun. 
The real reason is, of course, the elephant’s desire to bathe and to drink, as Dandin 
explains in II, 223. 

100 There might, however, be an important exception, viz. in one of the complexes of 
the Ratubaka plateau to the east of the so-called péndapa, where a number of water 
basins fed by sources were discovered (cf. the report by Soewarno in Laporan Tahun 
1950 of the Dinas Purbakala, p. 18; one of these basins is slightly visible on the 
photograph No. 9 on p. 41). Much further research is necessary before something 
about the meaning of this part of Ratubaka may be concluded; thus, real temple 
buildings were not discovered there. 

101) Hermitages are never found between temple buildings, as far as is known. The im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the temples would, however, appear to be an excellent 
place for ascetics. © 

102) Curiously enough, pada 15 d is put between 15 c and the entire strophe 16, which 
all deal with the marvellous tree. It is therefore evident that 15 d about the hermi- 
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The above discussion is essential if one wants to get an idea of the 
situation of the different buildings etc. mentioned in the text. The form of 
the complex appears to show some vague analogies with the Lara Djongrang 
complex at Prambanan. There, too, there is a central complex surrounded 
by its own wall; within the central complex, there are two relatively small 
buildings (the so-called ’court-temples’), the place of which seems to agree 
with that of the two rankang buildings in this inscription (15 b). Outside 
the wall surrounding the central temple group, there are four rows of small 
temples the situation of which might well agree with that of the large number 
of small buildings — all similar, of the same height and having the same 
function 1°), but different in their details (wicitra) — mentioned in strophe 
17 a-b. These might be the same buildings as those denoted by anumoda 
in 13 d. There is nothing very strange in the fact of their being mentioned 
in the very beginning of the description: strophe 13 aims at explaining how 
the construction of the little buildings is connected with the preceding 
events. The text does not mention a second wall which surrounded the 
anumoda buildings, but it is obvious that there should have been one since 
the small buildings still belong to the foundation. The poet describes those 
details which he thinks worthy of mention; the central temples with their 
own wall (téas saturusnya) constituted a peculiar feature which deserved 
to be mentioned. It was, however, self-evident that the anumoda buildings 
would be surrounded by a wall again. But this is not all. It was noted above 
that it is very unlikely that the hermitages and the tirtha should be located 
within either the ’heart’ of the foundation or the space occupied by the 
anumoda buildings. As to the possibility of the latter alternative, it might 
be added that the homogeneity clearly suggested by sama, two compounds 


tages is‘ a digression in any case. There must have bee: something in the latter 
half of 15 c which made the digression possible, but I do not see the solution of 
this puzzle. 

103) This is a free translation of sartha. The usual Sanskrit meanings (,,jhaving a commis- 
sion” etc. and ,,successful, rich”; cf. sarthavaha) do not seem likely; I prefer to take 
sa° in the same meaning as in saripa, sagotra etc. and to translate ,having the same 
aim or the same meaning”, although artha is not included in the list of words given 
by Panini, VI, 3, 85-89 (cf. Wackernagel, Grammatik, II, 1, pp. 76 sq., who adds 
that sam-artha is used in the meaning ,,von gleicher Bedeutung, zusammengehorig’’). 
Presumably, our poet did not follow Panini’s rules exactly; the parallelism with 
samaroha and samacitta is, however, a strong argument to consider the interpretation 
of sartha as samartha the more likely one. The meaning probably is that the small 
buildings were not only very similar to one another, but they also had the same 
function in the foundation as a whole. They were all anumoda buildings, erected to 
fulfil a vow. 

104) Cf. Krom, Inleiding”, I, p. 449, and Stutterheim, Djawa, XX (1940), note 2) to pp. 
225 sq., who gives a precise description of the situation, measurements, numbers of 
temples etc. of the Lara Djongrang complex. As far as the buildings within the space 
between the second and third walls are concerned, Stutterheim states that nothing 
is known about buildings in this part of the complex (,OQmtrent de bebouwing van 


A weten wij niets’’). 
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with sama°® as their first parts and a compound with sa- would be seriously 
disturbed in that case. If, however, the hermitages and the tirtha were 
outside the second wall, it is necessary to conclude that there was even 
a third wall to separate the foundation as a whole from the ordinary, 
profane grounds, 

It is interesting to examine the last part of the foundation, presumably 
situated between the second and third walls, with greater detail. A brief 
description of the ,,buildings to be used as hermitages” (pdanti tinapdn) is 
given in strophe 15 d. They are beautiful (mahayw). In spite of the austerities 
of the ascetics, the charm of hermitages amidst trees and flowers is well- 
known from Indian poetry and dramas, Our poet thinks it, however, neces- 
sary to add a kind of excuse: the hermitages are made beautiful so that 
they would be‘an ,,example to be imitated” (tiruan), i.e. to make other people 
choose religious life; it is almost some ‘kind of propaganda. The meaning 
of this passage becomes very clear if one considers the above conclusion 
implying that the king himself had already given the good example by 
becoming an ascetic. 

Most of the space between the second and third walls may have been 
occupied by these hermitages, almost hidden between trees and flowers. 
But where should the tirtha be located ? A conjectural reply to this question 
may be given by comparing the composition of the Lara Djongrang complex. 
As a matter of fact; there is a third wall in the Lara Djongrang complex, 
too; the latter does not run parallel to the two other walls and, curiously 
enough, no-remains of buildings have been discovered between the second 
and third walls 1). As far as I know, no conjectural explanation for these 
curious facts has been proposed. The most likely explanation for the latter 
peculiarity is that the space between the second and third walls was not 
just Icft empty but was occupied by buildings made of wood, bamboo or other 
materials which wovld not have left any distinct traces after so many 
centuries. On the other hand it is almost obvious that such buildings should 
have been closely associated with the sanctuaries, i.e. they should have 
been either dwellings for the priests charged with the temple cults or 
hermitages for ascetics who could be insvired by the neighbourhood of the 
divine buildings. The other peculiarity, the direction of the outer wall, is 
even more interesting. If the lines of the southern and western parts such 
as they may be sketched on account of the remains which have been dis- 
covered, are extended, it appears that they would converge almost exactly at 
the bank of a river, the Kali Opak. Now one might suggest the possibility, that 
the main reason for the construction of the outer wall in this way was due to 
the necessity of including a small part of the course of the river. into the 
foundation. If this was indeed the intention of the architects, it is clear that 
the result could not have been attained in another way, for it would have 
been necessary that the first and second walls (which enclose the ’dwellings 
for the gods’) were exactly orientated to the four main directions. For the 
third wall (separating only the dwellings of human beings from the rest of 
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the country), no exact orientation was considered necessary and the 
advantage of having part of the river inside the foundation as a whole or 
at its very border could have been a plausible reason to construct the outer 
wall in the form which could be traced 1). The main advantage was that 
clean water for ablutions of priests, objects of cult etc. would be within the 
foundation. Unfortunately, the exact form of the southern and western outer 
walls near the south-western corner has not been settled, so that no verifi- 
cation is possible at this moment. 

In this connection, I may call attention to an interesting passage in 
strophe 25, pada b of this inscription. There, it is stated that the course 
of the river (luah = lwah) is changed (inalihhakén) in order that it might 
touch (anitik, derived from titik) the grounds (palmahan). It is not exactly 
clear what grounds are meant by palmahan, the dry rice-fields (huma) 
mentioned in 25 d and 26 a or the grounds of the temple complex itself. 
The reference to the ,,completion of the divine Civa temple” (ciwdlaya samapta 
diwyottama) in the pada immediately preceding that in which the change 
of the course of the river is mentioned (25 a) would suggest the latter 
alternative. Presumably, a dam was constructed at some place of the river 
after the completion of a new bed which touched the limits of the foundation. 
Could this be connected with the tirtha to which strovhe 22, pada a-b, alludes ? 
The unsystematical order in which the different parts of the foundation 
are mentioned in the text makes it impossible to answer this question in 
the affirmative, but it is clear that it would be difficult to account for the 
tirtha in a different way 1). The firtha, visited by birds, merchants and 
other travellers in order to acquire siddhaydtra (?), might be the very part 
of the river which tuuched the foundation as a consequence of the measures 
mentioned in strophe 25 a-b. If this is correct, it follows that the form of 
the complex as a whole could more or less correspond to that of the Lara 
Djongrang temples. Among the details which show striking correspondence, 
t mention the two rankang in the inscription and the two ,court temples’ 


in the Laura Djongrang complex. 

The above discussion might even suggest the question whether the text 
could be connected with the foundation of the Lara Djongrang complex. In 
spite of the curious correspondences, there is no sufficient reason to give a 
positive answer to this question, although it cannot be denied that the shape 
of the complex founded in 856 A.D. agrees with the Lara Djongrang temples in 
more than one respect and Caiva complexes of such an enormous size have 
been rare, The main objection, however. is the date of Tjandi Lara Djongrang, 
considered to belong to the first decennia of the 10th century A.D. 3%), 
i.e. at least half a century later than this inscription is. On the other hand, 


105) Another advantage is that more space for the hermitages became available. 

106) Unless the possibility mentioned in note 100 above should be considered. 

107) Cf. especially Krom, Geschiedenis?, p. 192, and Inleiding®. I, pp. 441 sq., and Stut- 
terheim, De stichter der Prambanan-tempels, in Dj&éw&, XX (1940), pp. 218-233. The 
association of the Prambanan temples with Daksa (from about 910 to 919 A.D.) 
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Krom considers Lara Djohngrang contemporaneous with the northern complex 
of Tjandi Plaosan on account of apparently strong reasons 1°’), implying 
that both temple grouns should be assigned to the first decennia of the 10th 
century. For the northern complex of Plaosan this date can no more be 
accepted. Among the number of about sixty short inscriptions discovered 
after the publication of Krom’s Introduction 1°), the name of the king (¢ri 
maharaja) Rakai Pikatan is found several times 1°). This very inscription 
informs us that Rakai Pikatan resigned the throne in 856 A.D. If it is assumed 
that cutting in the inscriptions would have been among the last activities 
preceding the inauguration, it becomes obvious that the temple complex could 
not be dated later than 856 A.D. 111). Also in the Lara Djongrang temples 
a considerable number of inscriptions in red and white paint were discovered 
in recent times 2). Not much may be. concluded’ about pikatan, which 
occurs among the number, since there is no proof that it denotes the king 


was first suggested by Rouffaer in Bijdr. K.I., 74 (1918), pp. 151-163. The arguments 
given by Rouffaer, as well as those of Krom and Stutterheim, are necessarily vague. 
Thus, the argument considered the most convincing one by Rouffaer is the fact 
that one of Daksa’s inscriptions probably originated from Gétak in the neighbour- 
hood of Prambanan! Krom stressed the use of marl, presumably from the Ratubaka 
plateau, a fact which would prove that Prambanan would have been built in a 
period when the royal residence on the plateau had already been abandoned; even 
if it is certain that the marl did come from the Ratubaka plateau and not from 
some other place, it is hardly possible to use the marl argument before there are 
some more data available about when there was a royal residence on the Ratubaka 
plateau; at another occasion (Geschiedenis?, p. 149) Krom presumes that the royal 
residence on the plateau was that of the Cailendra rulers; since the last ‘known 
‘document of a Cailendra ruler in Java is the Karangténah inscription dated 824 A.D. 
the only conclusion to be based on the marl argument is that Plaosan and Lara 
Djongrang were built after about 824 A.D. — unless the Ratubaka kératon should 
have been used in the beginning of the Cailendra period only. The vagueness of the 
marl argument is even stressed by the uncertainty whether there ever was a kératon 
on the Ratubaka plateau; I noted in the beginning of this Introduction that the 
famous tradition about the royal residence should perhaps be traced back to the 
possibly short period in which Balaputra had made the plateau his residence and 
his fortress. — Stutterheim’s strongest argument is the kanuruhan inscription dis- 
covered on one of the minor temples of the Lara Djongrang complex (Tjandi Lara 
Djonggrang en Oost-Java. Oudheidk, Aantek. XXIX, in Bijdr. K.I., 90, 1933, pp. 
267-270), but here, too, there is the difficulty that it is by no means certain that 
there were no connections with Eastern Java before the beginning of the 10th cen- 
tury A.D. As a matter of fact, some typical Eastern Java titles are found in the 


Plaosan inscriptions, too. 


108) Inleitding? (1923), II, pp. 1-16. 
10) For full details, the reacer is referred to the separate publication on the Plaosan 


inscriptions in Berita Dinas Purbakala, I (1955), Cf. also Pras. Indon. I (1950), 
pp. 116 sq. 

111) By combining a number of arguments based on the names in the Plaosan inscriptions, 
I concluded to the period between about 825 and 850 for the construction of the 
northern complex in the publication mentioned in note 109 above. 

112) I collected about fifty inscriptions in all, most of which short and very difficult to 
be read (the paint does not resist the ages as well as the inscriptions cut into the 
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of that name 11%); the type of script in which these inscriptions are written 
seems identical with that of the Plaosan inscriptions, which is considerably 
more archaic than the script used in the inscriptions issued during the 
reigns of Balitung and Daksa 1"). It is therefore clear that the accepted date 
for the Lara Djongrang temples might not be as strong an objection as it 
seems at first. At present, the whole problem has to left undecided. Not 
only further study of this inscription (the interpretation of which still poses 
enormous difficulties) including the Pre-Nagari portion, but also further data 
are required before more satisfactory results may be arrived at. 


Transcription 


[1 IF SWASG. Suctaty do ciateswlsnte ie een eae cess 1) 
[2 —~MAVOlAK OG: ceedsas cous clash casnaweaamenusercosadeneee ds detenauax day daeasitedetean 
GD ry Gilg: (6) os Sue ene oe eee a nee et Pare eee 
PAY “ANane Je ta Wa ses codons ci aa Peers ati stauierani ie orssawues etn eines 
Vl. “WYADINE. 77 sasccnieo edi aeivicadinnsias noes ase ee aces s enewies 
CG] BON A) cece tetberdsenat enc tanis eeaies iad acer aeleeee ans 
[7] ring kala sang mnang makadharana lokadhatu “/ 5 // *) 
Paryyantarista ywwanatha sarajya —- — *) | 
mangraksa bhumi ri jawarjawa jata — — °) / 


[8] sacri ranautsawa ratejika lain prasiddha 


stones). Contrary to the Plaosan inscriptions which give the titles and the names of 
the dignitaries, the Lara Djongrang inscriptions give the (Rakai or Pamégét) titles 
only (such as pikatan, kanuruhan, sirikan- etc.); which makes identification almost 
impossible, A separate publication about tne Lara Diongrang inscriptions is in pre- 
paratior. 

118) Gn «he other hand, the shortness of all the Lara Djongrang inscriptions makes it 
impossible to conclude that the absence of royal titles proves that pikatan would 
not denote the king Rakai Pikatan. 

114) Among the most characteristic details of this script, I mention the form of the suku 
with a very distinct curve at its lower end. This feature is common to all the oldcr 
inscriptions (such as the Perot and Ratubaka inscriptions including that which is 
discussed here) but is very exceptionally found in inscriptions of the 9th Caka 
century. 

1) In the first six lines of the stone, only some isolated aksaras could be deciphered. 
These few syllables are not sufficient to determine the metre in which they were 
written. Only the few aksaras at the head of the lines could be transcribed. 

-) In line 6, something more than in the preceding lines may be recognized, but since 
its metre could not be fixed. its transcription is bound to be too uncertain to be 
given here. 

+) Presumably, the fourth pada of a Vasantatilaka strophe; the fifth syllable should 
however have been a brevis. The correct reading might be mnang atha dharana. 

1) The two last syllables of the pada might be laksmi; this reading would well agree 
with the traces still visible. The first compound paryyantarista is however difficult 
to be combined with sarajyalaksmi, although the latter is satisfactory by itself; °rista, 
which is not beyond doubt, might be wrong. 

5) The two last syllables of pada b have completely disappeared from the stone. 


6) 


8) 
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jeta wirdga maharaja waranuraga // 6 // °) 
Maheewara ta sira rigwa[9]ri cirapatni 
tépat—tahun=—ni lama ning — — — — — — i 
— — ~ —stala watunn=—inatus—yat—ungsyan *) 
hantawali mwan=—anila ~ [10]hi walaputra // 7 // 


Natha prasiddha ri jagat—=ni ~ — WwW — VY 
raksa ni rowah=—atha wira waruh swacila / 

kalap kalagunarawi[11 ]prakulasthanama 
ginlar ri mamratipurastha madang kadatwan // 8 // 


Tlas mankanoparata sang prabhu jati ning rat 
rajya ka[12]ratwan=—asilih tananan inangs6 §) 
dyah lokapala ranujamata lokapala 
swastha=ng praja sacaturacrama wipramu[13]khya // 9 // 


Rajne ta sang patih—ayat—patihakalanka 

tar=sandiha rakaki mamrati weh ri wantil / 
merang nunin nuni-nunin sa[14]maran—thaniwung 

prih-prih patoliha ni tan pasisiha denya // 10 // 
Dewanubhawa salakas *) ni lawas=nira nke 

tapwan [15] hana=ng musuh=asih pananénnanénta 1°) / 
pongpéng hadép=—ni hana ning wibhawawyayadi 

dharma ta rakwa ginawainira sang wida[16]gdha // 11 // 
Lawan=—ta durlabha wéruh nin—adharmmadharmma 

ndatan wéruh hénénakan duwane — — kwan 1!) / 
mantan=hale sira [17] ta putra 1") hurip prahatah 

na mula ning halu dant ginawai tinonta // 12 // 


The wrong spelling mahcraja is probably due to metrical considerations. It ‘seems that 
the quantity of vowels in Sanskrit words couid be changed at will if this was neces. 
sary for the metre. In any case, the stone-cutter is not responsible for the strange 
speiling, Cf, the section on metrics in the Introduction. 

Tke transcription of this portion of pada c, though apparently clearly visibie on the 
stone, is not beyond doubt; cf. the Translation. 

Vhe final a of rajya is scanded as a long syllable; although we have numerous exam- 
ples of arbitrary lengthening of vowels in Sanskrit words for metrical reasons, it is 
remarkable that the length of the vowel is not expressed by a danda here. Although 
there might be doubt as to the correctness of the reading (the Ka, which follows 
is uncertain and the preceding syllable would be long if there was a ligature there), 
the metrical anomaly is confirmed by tananan, the last syllable of which is scanded 
long, although the final -n was not doubled. 

The word, if correctly transcribed, is to be considered an anomalous spelling for 
salékas. A similar example occurs in strophe 8, pada b (waruh instead of wéruh), but 
in numerous other cases the pépét is expressed in writing. 

Perhaps we should separate musuha sih instead of musuh=asih. Cf. the Translation. 
If kwan is correct, the two missing syllables may have been kala(kwan); it is how. 
ever possible that instead of kwan, twan should be read (perhaps the end of kadatwan). 
The vowel marks of this word and the next one are very uncertain. 

Read anary yJa, there is-no reason why the a should have been shortened here. 
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Www — slang sira sawargga anaryya 1°) ka[18]baih 
nijakula mitra bhrétya manujan—.inutan—pramukha 1) / 
prawa<ra> wv —- VU — ww JA magawai ya hayu 


{19] syapa wihana kaaum ?°) mananumodanumoda !*) gawai // 13 // 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


18) 


Nya 7") sira hi —- VU — VWvUw — ~~ Ilingawayén 1%) 
téasa[20|turusnya 1°) tamwaka ta istaka ista karih / 
duarapala 7°) galak ~-. Vv — - W— ~~ weh 
dadi matakut maling [21] ta kumaling waruherin=alap // 14 // 
Griha hayu ning hyah=gawa —~ — WwW — lih=asih *°) 
ri Jawan=énahhi ra[22]nkan=—analih ta alih pamawan / 
hana sawuit=ta taijun—ati — WwW — kalawan 
mahayu kuaih [23] ta panti tinapan-—tiruan sawaluy // 15 // 


The italics: are uncertain. The pasanan under the final -n of manujan seems to be 
either a pa or a sa, The vowel mark under the na which follows is uncertain; instead 
of -u, -ré (i.e. -r) is also possible. Finally, the ta which immediately follows may be 
open at the left upper side and should then be transcribed ha. In view of these possi- 
bilities, we suppose that pinréhan is the correct reading, which would also make 
sense. 

The aksara au after the ka seems certain. It is expressed by the well-known initial 
o, provided with a danda of the same form which is used with the aksaras pa, sa, 
and some others. 

This form is undoubtedly a contraction of mananumoda and anumoda; this example 
proves that even an long 4 due to a contraction :of two short as could be shortened 


for metrical purposes. 
This nya is undoubtedly the suffix attached to gawai at the end of stanza 13. It is 


‘avery audacious kind of enjambement, no.examples of which are known from clas- 


sical Qld Javanese pvuetry, where, however, similar examples occur between two suc- 
ceeding padas of one strophe. 

Probabiy to be separated as lin=gawayén,; the objection against the separation laga 
wayeén is that the latter word cannot be explained. Then, lin is the end of the pre- 


. ceding word. In view of the numerous puns towards the end of the padas in most 


of the strophes, one would suppose that the word linga did occur in the pada; this 
presumption is confirmed by the fact that it is evident that in this portion of the 
text all kinds of foundations are enumerated. If the word linga did occur, the wording 
of the end of the pada may be explained as a play of assonance on linga. On this 
presumption, most of the pada may be reconstructed. The passive imperative ga- 
wayén must depend on a word meaning ,,to order”, probably makon or makonnakén, 
the subject of which is sira. Since the latter is only used for high authorities, we 
expect the syllable Ai, which follows sira, to be the beginning of hino:; Then we 
may reconstruct: nya sira hino makon —/\/W Iinga WW lin=gawayén. 

The reading of this pada seems absolutely certain; as to the word separation chosen 
in the transcription, cf. the notes to the translation. 

This is the most striking example of how even Sanskrit words are changed for 
metrical exigencies, for there is no doubt that duarapala is identical with Sanskrit 
dvarapala; since the syllable preceding dvarapala is necessarily long, and two long 
syllables can never follow each other in this metre, and, finally, this technical term 
could neither be avoided nor replaced by a synonym, the poet was forced to-.change 
its prosodic form. Since in Old Javanese words he was allowed to use either. kuath 
or kwaih, he took the freedom to change the Sanskrit w after a consonant to an ua. 
In addition, he was forced to change the vowel quantities. 
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‘Kayu ki muhtir=ttakanya sa<tahun ru>muhun 7!) malawas 

nikata bhatara [24] yan=tuwuh aptrwwa ri pirwwadica. / 
atisaya 2") parijatakatarupama ri<pa>niyan 

panawataran maha[25]mayuna hyana i hyan=apa // 16 // 
Sama samaroha sartha samacitta wicitra kuaih 

syapa ta kasandi[26]ha ri sira bhakti ta bhaktita weh / 
ksunika samapta denin=anutus=inatus **) magawai 

sagupura parhyanan [27] aganitangana ta pacalan // 17 // 
Apa ta padanya diwyatama diwyakéna ya hana 

patahati *4) sang tu[28]monya **). karasan rasa tann=uliha / 
matatagana catagata *°) n=amtija tamojar-ujar 

aticaya tang nara[29|nya tanaranya mahatisa ya // 18 // 


21) The last two words of pada a were probably silih=—asth; this appears to make good 


22) 


a4) 


96) 


sense, especially in comparison with pada b. The spelling griha in 15 is interesting with 
reference to griya in modern Javanese. The word is probably spelt according to its 
usual pronuncation; here, there is no metrical exigency whatever. In strophe 26, 
the same word is written correctly. Confusion between r and ri is common in the 
less carefully composed Sanskrit records, too. 

Read: aticaya. — The reconstruction of rupa, the first syllable of which has disap- 
peared in the lowest portion of the hole tnat brought about the lacunae in the 
preceding strophes, is recommanded both by the yamaka and by its meaning. — 
Panawataran, undoubtedly instead of panawataran, is another typical example of the 
poet’s distortion of Sanskrit words for metrical needs. 

The last syllable of anutus should be metrically long; it is a similar case as that 
of final -n before a vowel, which is also not expressed in writing (an example occurs 
in pada d of this same strophe, where the final syllable of parhyanan is considered 
long). The only differance is that the doubliug of a finel nm after a short vuwel is a 
recognized Sanskrit rule cf sardhi, whereas no sandhi -ule about the treatment of 
final s before a vowel exists, simply because such a case cannot occur in Sanskrit. 
-—~ Pada d gives exnmples of vowel shortening too, viz. sagupu:a instead of sagopura 
(here, there is no reason to presume thc existence of a form gupura; since o, again 
according to Sanskrit and not to Old Javanese principles, is necessarily and alwavs 
long, there was no other choice for our poet needing a brevis but to abbreviate it 
(to u) and spell angana instead of angana. 

The word separation may be pa ta hati; then, pa should be explained as apa the 
first syllable of which constituted a long a together with the final a of hana at the 
end of pada a. Such an enjambement would be far less astonishing than that of 
gawainya separated into gawai at the end of strophe 13, and nya at the beginning 
of strophe 14. Such an explanation would also account for the long final vowel of 
hana, which is difficult to be explained otherwise (there is no metrical necessity). 
The pa at the beginning of pada b not being perfectly clear, one might consider the 
possibility of reading ma. Although not impossible from a palaeographic point of 
view, the meaning would not be satisfactory (mata and hati should have been con- 


nected in one way or another) and, in addition, it would leave the long 4 of hana 


_. unexplained. 
25) 


The last aksara of line 27 is not clear, except for the u-vowel attached to it; ku or 
&u might also be possible, but they do not yield a satisfactory meaning: — 
Gatagata, coming and going”, would also be possible: the small curve which is 
visible within the aksara (the only distinguishing mark between a ga and a ca) 
might not be original, 
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Syapa kari tan apirwwa *‘) ta manona manojnia dahat 

adakati yan=kini ni ku[30]nu lama kalayu wuat 7°) / 
tuaku dinuttakanya dagihani mahanirutan . 

fiya **) ajapaha wari ménuléd6 wu[3l]lédéng pamawan // 19 // 
Ja-ipunueha saggala muhojja tulijju khamu 

aréwéni colla mara ri ware ri wadangégulo / 


[32] méhadahapum nwasay ngua yabék dalamék wrahaneh 


wi ini jidinjawecwaya miratu rawan mikuni *°) // 20 // 


|33] Kwaramaya tatparam=—parama sanggunisanggunitam 


hayuwa maha manonna tatan=uttamanuttanatah / 
nama *!) tanu tang ha[34]ramyatama papa mapa ya haram 
gurumatatapasa=ng samadananalanamarutam *7) // 21 // 
Prakrétasanniweca // 
Kita ba[35]ka kaka hansa waniyaga niyaga wayat= 
ta diyus—anémwaha trasiha 3") siddha ta yatra siha / 
kita ta kalang **) anakba[36]nua gusti wagus—tinajar 
ta muja kawittha yah cuciharah *) surarah sakaki // 22 // 


Aksaracyutaka // 
Ri diwasa ning wua[37]tthyang nika °*) manghyang uang pamatih 
kuaih=asésék—masé san=—adimantri *“) tama tritaya / 


Tan is metrically long; cf. notes 8 and 23 above. 

The word separation is uncertain; we do not understand the meaning of pada b 
and still less that of the second half of the stanza. There, no importance whatever 
should be attached to the word separation given in the transcription, since the latter 
is almost arbitrary. Except for the word separation, the transcription is however 
certain. 

Sic. We do not think that many examples of such a ligature could be quoted; it 
may be unisue. The three last padas of strophe 19 and the strophes 20 and 21 
are quite puzzling; as we noted in the Introduction, it seems more probable to sup- 
pose the use of some complicated ‘trick’ than of an unidentified language. 

This is abacadebra to us. The word separation is arbitrary. 

There is perhaps an u-vowel beneath the ma; more probably, however, it is only 
a scratch in the stone. 

This stanza is normal again, although it is full of yamaka and therefore difficult to 
be understood; its meaning seems obscure. Here, too, the word separation is not 
everywhere beyond doubt. 

This stanza is normal again, although it is full of yamaka and therefore difficult to 
understand. In pada b, the word separation is not completely certain; cf. the Trans- 
lation. 

Kalang has its last syllabie metrically long; similar cases occur for n and s (cf. 
notes 8, 23 and 27 to this transcription). 

Owing to slight damage to the aksaras, this word is not quite certain. Instead of ci, wi 
might also be possible; there might be an u-vowel attached to the &a. 

Here, too, the aksaras were slightly damaged; the vowel mark for -i is uncertain and 
instead of ka, ta would also be possible. 

Presumably for adimantri, the a of which was however shortened for metrical con- 
siderations. Adimantri(n) is not a usual title and the da is not very distinct on the 
stone; other possibilities might therefore also be considered. 


6. 


36) 


‘39) 


40) 
41) 


42) 
1) 


-2) 
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wiku kumari kumara kamara[38 |n—mara yan=paguru 
garuti yatann=inuyana dadanya madanda katah // 23 // 
Winducyutaka // 
Ri kala nikanang saka[39]bda wualung gunu<ng> 38) sang wiku 
samarggaciracuklapaksa sawélas ya na tang tithi / 
wréhaspati wagai lawan ma[40]wurukung ya na wara weh 
yatekana téwék bhatara ginawai sinangskara weh // 24 // 
Huwus=nikana tang ciwa[4l]laya samapta diwyottama 
luah ya inalihhakén 3°) apaniyanidik palmahan / 
tatan=hana kasa[42]ndihe hala huwus dinanan kabeh 
sinima ya na tang humet=—trima harang *°) huma sahiyang // 25 // 
Alih tampah taikaing [43] huma tumama rikeng ciwagréha / 
susuk samgat wantil saha nayaka lawan san=anpatih 4!) / 
pati maran [44] si kling kalimanira maran rasi mrési 
tiga n—wang gustinke si jana rasi kandut rasi sanab // 26 // 
Si banyaga=—ng winka[45]s wahuta waraniya tati wukul 
laduh si gnéng yeka pinakaparujar—ny—aksara waneh / 
ka[46]buh mwang sang marsi sira makanaran rama marata 
yatekaweh sima saha matahunn=aran #4”) rasi kawit /// 27 // 
Ri kahuwusnyan=nikaing sawah sinima 
hana ta ya sima puput waluy ya sima / 
patalésan=ni ma[47]ndér duti karamwa 
ya ikana sima puput mare bhatara // 28 // 
Ya ta winaluyakén—kinon—mamija 
pratidina tan—malupa rikang gawainya / 
tan—imur=imura sang hiyang ri konya 
si khawali nitya al48|jenmahan gawainya //’ 29 // 


Translation’) 
The young prince ..... 2), in possessior of royal majesty (?), protected 


There is certainly no anusvara written above nu, but it is evident that we shouid 
have gunung here. As we suggested in the Introduction, the reconstitution of the 
anusvara is probably the correct solution of the little riddle implied in winducyutaka. 
Sakabda is of course a mistake for cakabda, which is not justified by any metrical 
or other necessity. 

Here, again, the syllable ending in a final -n preceding a word beginning with a 
vowel is considered long. 

For the word separation, which is not completely certain, cf. the Translation. 
There seems to be an anusvara above the sa; it might however only be an occasional 
hole in the stone. In any case, it should be omitted for metrical reasons. 

The final -n of matahun should of course have been written single; the metre 
(Prthvi) requires a short syllable. 

No attempt at translation of the first five (?) strophes has been made; only a few 
isolated words could be made out. 

I have accepted yuwanatha in the translation, although its reading is uncertain. Pary- 
antarista, which seems’ to be the reading of the stone, is not perfectly clear. If the 


*) 


5) 


*) 


10) 
11) 


12) 
13) 
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the country of Java, righteous and with ..... 3), majestuous in battles 
and in feasts (?) *), full of fervour *) and perfect °), victorious but 
free from passion, a Great King of excellent devotion “). 

He was a Caiva in contrast to the queen, the spouse of the hero §); 
exactly a year was the time of the ..... %); ..... stones heaped up 
by hundreds 1°) for his refuge, a killer as fast as the wind..... 
Balaputra 1). 

A king, perfect in (this). world '),..... , a protection for his comrades, 
indeed a hero who knew the duties of his rank 1); he adopted a name 


first part of the compound is correct (it is relatively certain), we should rather expect 
something like honoured or recognized by the border regions. We translated the 
conjectural sarajyalaksmi (note 4 to the transcription), which makes good sense. 
Arjawa may have been especially chosen for its pun on Java. ,,With” translates 
jata...... One might suppose jataraga: the king, though devoid of passion (wiraga 
in d), had righteousness as a passion and owing to his arjawa, he protected Java. 
Ranautsawa, mistake for ranotsawa and to be interpreted as a dvandva?? Uftsava, 
in Sanskrit, usually refers to religious festivals; battles and religious festivals are 
indeed typical occasions where the royal tejas (cf. note 5) may become manifest. 
Another word separation, viz. as ranautsa waratejika, is still less satisfactory. 
Ratejika, —- the poet makes often use of the prefix ra-; cf. ranuja® in 9 c; rakaki, 
10 b; °rawipra®’, 8 c; rasi, 26 c and d, But tejika is not Sanskrit; it might however 
be due to analogy and equivalent with tejomaya. For tejas, cf. Vogel’s monograph 
in Med. Kon. Ak. Wet., Afd. Lett, 70, B (1930), pp. 83-125. 

Lain occurs in the meaning ,,and, moreover’ in the Old Javanese Ramayana, I, 
strophe 13 d: kanaka rajata len manik. 

Jeta is the nominative form, which was adopted in Old Javanese; cf. hanta in 7 d. 
Waranuraga is probably chosen for its contrast with wiraga; anwraga occurs in abhi- 
seka names of later Javanese kings, e.g. in that of Tulodong (Krom, Geschiedenis’, 
p. 194). 

Note the pun maéahcovara ...... igvari, perhaps also with cura°, which may have 
resembled icgwara in sound. For the meaning, cf. the Introduction. 

Onc would suppose: ,,of the final struggle’ or something similar, in the lacuna. 
Here, too, we reier the reader to the Introduction. 

Inatus occurs in the same meaning in 17 c. 

Hanta — cf. jeta in 6 d. — For our interpretation of awali mwang, ,,(on a) level 
with, as fast as”, cf. the Introduction. The 8th syllable of the pada has almost completely 
disappeared from the stone. If it is supposed that the subject remains the same 
throughout strophe 7, i.e. the king who is also the subiect of strophes 6 and 8, one 
expects a term meaning ,,attacked chased”, Since hi is certain and anila has a long 
final a, the word probably began with a or a and ended in Ai, it seems likely that 
the missing syllable read mri. Amrihi (or amrih=i as.two words) would mean: ,,he 
strifed after, tried to catch, i.e. persecuted”. Although this interpretation seems plau- 
sible on account of the meaning of prih, I have found no exact parallel. 

The words prasiddha ri jagat contain an aksepa (Kavyadarca, II, 120). 

Note the alliterations raksa — rowang and wira —- waruh. Waruh probably cor- 
responds to wéruh (also in 14 d); but 12 a and b read weruh. Swagila, like sva- 
dharma in Sanskrit, probably refers to the duty prescribed for his caste, that is 
for the king, the duties of a Ksatriya such as protecting his subjects. There obviously 
is a kind of aksepa with the next pada, in which it is stated that in spite of his 
ksatriyatva he took a name belonging to a Brahmana gotra. 
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proper to a family of honourable Brahmanas (rich in) arts and virtues 14), 
and established his kératon at Médang situated in the country (?) of 
Mamrati ?). . a 

After these (deeds) *"), the king Jatiningrat (,,Birth of the World”) 
resigned 1°); the kingship and the kératon were handed over to his 
successor ?°): Dyah Lokapala, who was equal to a younger brother of 
the (divine) Lokapalas 1°); free were the subjects, divided into the 
four dcramas with the Brahmanas ahead *°). 


14) 


15) 


1€) 


17) 
18) 


19) 


20) 


»Proper to” translates °stha°, which is used in the next pada in a slightly different 
meaning. The prefix ra- is rendered by ,honourable”; cf. ra-wiku, ra-kawi etc.; the 
Indonesian origin of the prefix is no objection for the poet to use it in a Sanskrit 
compound. We supplied a word the words ,,rich in’ (°upeta, °samita), which in 
Sanskrit would have been necessary for connecting kalaguna with the following. 
As we pointed out in the Introduction, the name alluded to is undoubtedly that of 
Agastya. 

The meaning of pura in Old Javanese seems rather vague. In any case, it is not a 
kératon here, for the kératon is established (lit.: ,spread out”, ginélar) in it. For 
Mamrati, cf. 10 b. 

Tlas mankana, — the corresponding expression in prose would have been i télas 
ning mankana. 

For the meaning of uparata, cf. the Introduction. 

This is a free translation of asilih tananan inangso. The word silih belongs to the 
group of predicate words which show the semantic peculiarity of being capable of 
double-sided” use (C.C. Berg, Bijdr. K.J., 95, 1937, pp. 1 sqq., who used the term 
*dubbelzijdig’): asilih does not refer to the grammatical subject of inangsd, but to 
its "logical’ s:bject. We translated tananan inangsd, lit.: ,,was handed, was given 
to”, by a single term. Tananar is the passive of mananani, which may precede ar- 
other verb meaning ,,to give, to strike etc.” to denote that the action which follows 
was done by the own hands of the subject (cf. Gericke-Roorda. Jav. Handw., I, p. 
721). Inangso, or usually inangséan or inangséakan, occurs innumerable times in Old 
Javanese inscriptions in the meaning ,,was given”, the polite equivalent of wineh 
(winaih), Tananan irangs“ could then be translated: ,,was given by his own hands”. 
This torminology is especially important because it proves that the old king himself 
gave the royal dignity to his successor. 

Ranujamata is a metrical liberty for ranujamata, i.e. ra-anujamata, ,,considered a 
worthy (ra-; cf. note 5 above) younger brother of”. It is, of course, a pun on the 
name Lokapala. Perhaps, the use of anuja might wel be a similar pun on the title 
dyah, which seems characteristic of the younger members of the royal family. The 
pun would then mean that Lokapala used the title dyah, which is remarkable for 
the king himself, because he considered himself not a real king if compared with 
the divine Lokapalas. Of course, this is the ‘poetical’ reason (a kind of utpreksa as 
defined in the Indian Ars Poetica; cf. the Introduction); the historical reason pro- 
bably is that the retired Kumbhayoni kept the royal dignity in name, though he 
handed over the rajya and the kératon. . 

This pada is interesting since it proves that the Caiva restauration was represented 
as a national liberation (cf. the use of swastha). The result of the restauration was 


- that also the Brahmanic structure of the society was introduced (or re-introduced), 


at least in theory. The word wipramukhya suggests that caturacrama may have been 
confused with caturvarna, as is more often found in Old-Javanese literature (cf. Van 


10. 


11. 


21) 


22) 


30 ) 


223 ae 


A royal order 7!) went out to the Patih that he should prevare im- 
maculate funeral ceremonies >“); without hesitation 7°), Rakaki Mam- 
rati 74) gave (grounds) to Wantil *°): he was ashamed for the past **), 
especially for the fact that the village Iwung had been the battle- 
field (?) 7"), (and) took the utmost care not to be equalled by him (?) 7°). 
All his actions during the time he was here **) were inspired by a 
divine majesty *°); there were no enemies anymore *): love for his 


der Tuuk, Dictionary, I, p. 619). This is not, however, necessary: the reference to the 
acramas may be due to the fact that the king followed these rules by retiring from 


government. 
Rajne is not a Sanskrit dative, but ra-ajna followed by i (,,to”, rendered by 


»went to”). 

Patiha (note the yamaka with patih=a-, just before) is pa-tiha; tiha: (usually spelt 
tiwa) is a ,funeral ceremony” for a king (Wan der Tuuk’s Dictionary, II, p. 674), 
presumably for the immediately preceding king of this line (Rakai Garung or Pa- 
tapan, reigning in 832, date of the Gandasuli inscription, and possibly still alive in 
850, the Perot inscription, No. LX above, Introduction); These ceremonies were prob- 
ably immediately connected with the foundation, which is alluded to in the next 
strophe (11 d) and described in detail in the following part of the text. 
Tar=sandiha; for this curious form, metrically for sandeha (samdeha), cf. the In. 
troduction. 

Who is this Rakaki Mamrati? We saw in 8 d that Mamrati is the name of the 
country in which the new kératon was situated. Rakaki is kaki, ,,grandfather”’ with 
the prefix ra- (cf. note 5 above), but kaki (corresponding to Sanskrit pitamaha, 
which is used as a title in the Diéng inscriptions) should not be taken in its literal 
meaning, but is honorific here, an iaterpretation whick is confirmed by ra-, I there- 
fore think it very probable that Rakaki Mamrati is no other than the retired king 
himself: the honorific title preceding the name of the kératon could not well apnly 
to anv other person. It 1s, morzover, the culy person whom we should have expectec 
to give grounds, 

As is confirmed by 26 5 (susuk samgat wantil), Wantil (i.e. the Pamégét Waniil) 
is the person who receives the grounds as the king’s donation. This donation is a 
recompense, but, as appears from strophe 29, the donee has also obligations in res- 
pect of the foundation. 

Nunin is nuni followed by n; nuni (usually spelt nuni; a derivative of uni, ,,sound”, 
is impossible here) means ,,in the past” (contraction of ing uni), whereas the doubled 
form nuni-nuni means ,jhhow much more” (more often: tuniwaih, nuniweh). There 
obviously is a pun on nuni alone and its doubled form which has rather a different 
meaning. The king made his donation in view of events in the past. It was a debt 
of honour. 

Conjectural translation. Presumably, the village Iwung (thaniwung = thani iwung) 
had been destroyed by battle actions in the preceding years. After his victory, the 
king had the moral duty to give compensation. The village mentioned must have 
belonged to the Pamégét Wantil. 

This probably means that the king did his utmost to make his gift more precious 
than the loss had been for the Paméget. 

Salakas, the reading of which is not certain, should be taken to correspond to sa. 
Iékas. There is a play on words with Jawas. Lawasnira nke refers to the king when 
he still was a king among his subjects. 


‘Dewanubhawa is translated as a Sanskrit bahuvrihi. 


Lit.: ,,the enemies (i.e. the enemies he had in the times of struggle) were not’ (tapwan 


12. 
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subjects) was what he always strived after °*). When **) he could at 
last dispose of power and riches etc. **), it was only natural °°) that 
sanctuaries °°) were built by: him, the able one. 

In addition **), he possessed the knowledge, difficult to acquire, of 
Dharma and Adharma **), but he was unable to conceal the lies 


1) any; 


+) 


33) 


34) 


-B5y 


36) 


37) 


38) 


39) 


is an emphatic equivalent of tan). Here, the article n before musuhk may well be 
rendered by the addition of ,,anymore”. 

The enemies having disappeared, the king could love all his subjects. In pananén- 
nanénta, -ta is the emphatic particle. The doubling is rendered by ,,always” in the 
translation, 

Péngpbng, like dum in Latin, means both ,,as long as” and _,,till” (conjunction), and 
here, probably the latter. As a ’noun’, it means ,,occasion”, The meaning is probably 
that the king did not erect dharmas till he had the means to do it. In view of his 
Attachment to Dharma, one would have expected the king to build sanctuaries long 
before, but he was not able to do it. During the years of battle, he had no occasion, 
but after his victory he devoted himself with a double energy to his religious duties. 
»When at last”, seems a satisfactory translation for pongpong. 


‘Wibhawawyayadi for wibhawawyayadi; the final a of wibhawa, which is already long 


by position, should not have been lengthened. Sometimes there is something arbi- 
trary in the writing of long vowels. Wibhawa might refer especially to the power 
of. commanding people for corvée (to work on the construction of temples), wyaya, 


- y@xpenses”, to the funds necessary for the constructions. 


A free translation of rakwa, which usually means ,,as you know”, ,,as may be un- 
derstood”. 

Here, dharma (the final a of which was lengthened for the metre) undoubtedly 
has the meaning it often has in Old Javanese, viz. a ,temple” and especially, it 
seems, a temple which is a funeral .nonument at the same time. The latter is prob- 
ably the case here; cf. especially the patiha in 10 a There is: an obvious pun on 
the different meanings of Charma: the king, in 12 a, knew very well the distinction 
between dharma and adharma and therefore constructed dharmas. There may be 
doubt whether dharma in 11 d should ve rendered by the plural; the singular is 


. perhaps preferable. It is possible that dharma here refers to a funeral monument 


which should have been built long before; then it is only natural (rakwa) that he 
performed his duty as soon as he had the occasion to. 

Lawan (here metri causa spelt by a long a in the first syllable) probably means that 
in addition to the qualities mentioned before, the king possessed correct know- 
ledge. 

Adharmadharma obviously corresponds to dharmadharma in Sanskrit: it is every 
king’s duty to protect Dharma and combat Adharma. The latter is the usual justi- 
fication for kings enterprising campaigns, although they are attached to Ahimsa. This 
is probably the case here, too. 

It as not exacty clear what the king did not know in spite of his profound know- 
ledge. Hénénakan is clear by itself, but duwane, which seems clear on the stone, is 


. not. Duwa could correspond with dwa, ,,lie, falsehood”. An example such as duarapala 


for dwarapala in 14 c shows that the poet took the \iberty to make a complete syllable 
of a semivowel. The passage might refer to calumny about the king (other people 
might have had different notions about Dharma and Adharma), implying, for in- 
stance, that the deeds of the king were Adharma. Such lies need not, of course, be 
concealed: the king brought them to the light, 


13. 
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The wicked ones ceased .to act against. him *°),..... (?) #4); 
this was the reason why the Halu, which you see now #2), was erected *°). 
..... he, with his servants, all simvle veovle *4), low-born men, (but 
also) friends, servants, and those placed in the foremost positions (?) 45); 
excellent ..... made them beautiful: who would have been unwilling 
to consent (?) in bringing their gifts (?) **); (everybody) worked 
cheerfully 4), 


40) 


41) 
42) 
43) 


44) 


46) 


Mantan hale sira, ,,the wicked ones (hala) ceased (mantan = mantén) with reference 
to (i, which is contained in hale = hala i; here it is used in the meaning ,,against, 
acting against”) him (sira)’”. There is a pun with Aalu in pada b: the hala ceased, 
but the halu was erected. 

We do not understand the second half of pada = the reading of which is uncertain. 
Tinonta, lit.: ,seen by you”, 

Halu is an important word. Its original meaning, preserved in many Indonesian 
languages, is ,,pestle, pounder’, which is a very important object for a population 
mainly occupied in growing rice. Its form suggests a linga and it is probable that 
the latter is meant here. The same is presumably the case with the hAalu erected 
(pinratistha) by Airlanga (cf. supra, note 29 to the Introduction to No. XI); the 
latter halu erection is brought into connection with the ceremonies of Airlanga’s 
consecration as a king. This might explain the frequent use of halu in titles (Rakai 
Halu always denotes one of the highest dignitaries at the Old Javanese courts and 
sometimes, as is the case with Airlanga, the king himself). If we correctly understand 
the meaning of this strophe, the aim of the halu erection was the protection of the 
empire against the wicked ones. But then the words na mula nirg should: be trans- 
lated: ,,the reason (explanation) of it (i.e. of the cessation of the activities of the 
enemies) is that” the Halu was erected, or more freely rendered: ,,this was due to 
the erection of the Halu which may (still) be seen by you”. 

Lit.: ,not nokle” (anarya). The loss of the six first syllables of the pada makes its 
uxderstanding difficult. 

This is a very strange list composed of the most different groups of people. The 
enumeration presumably aims at giving the impression of a motley group. If sira in 
13 a refers to the king, whicn is very probable, then we have all kinds of people 
accompanying him or collaborating with him. The meaning of the last words of the 
pada is not certain; we have translated pinréhan, one of the possible readings (cf. 
note 14 to the transcription); between manuja (manujan is manuja + an and pra- 
mukha, one presumes a term meaning ,,considered, placed”. 

Kaaum is aum (om) preceded by the prefix ka-, the derivatives of which (such as 
umom, umomakén) usually mean ,,to confirm, approve” in Old Javanese (it is prob- 
ably derived from om in the meaning ,,indeed, it be thus”, when some service is 
required). Anumoda is used twice in 13 d, and in such a case it may be considered 
certain that it is used in two different meanings. Now we know that anumoda occurs 
in Java in a meaning unknown from Sanskrit (at least, not yet traced in Sanskrit): 
we find the word inscribed on temples in Java, where the term is always followed 
by a title and (or) a name; as such it occurs on many of the smaller temples of the 
Tjandi Plaosan complex (cf. Pras. Indon., I, pp. 116 sq.). Its meaning probably is 
votive donation”. Then;. a number of these small buildings were built as exvoto 
and those who had the small temples built to fulfil their vows had their names 
engraved in the buildings concerned. Then the special meaning may be derived without 
difficulty form the Sanskrit meaning of ,,joy’: it is the expression of the joy due 
to the fact that the. vow was granted, If this explanation is correct, the meaning 


14. 


47) 


48) 


49) 
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..... #7), the heart (of the comvolex) with its own wall *5) and bricks 
to construct the dam (?), for. thus it was desired **). Fierce door- 
keepers *°) ..... , so that thieves would become afraid to ..... being 


caught in taking away **). 


of 13 d becomes clear; the construction of the temples is a duty from which one can- 
not withdraw. Wihang means ,,to be disobedient” and the idea that people would 
be disobedient (syapa wihana) to fulfil their vows is considered absurd. The use of 
om (aum) comfirms this interpretation; ,,indeed, thus be it!” is the expression used 
by the people who consent in executing what they had taken upon themselves. Of 
course, they fulfil their vows with joy; otherwise, ‘much of the effect would be lost. 
The latter is expressed by anumoda gawai. We then may translate mananumodanu- 
moda gawai by ,,they fulfilled their vows (by constructing the small temples) and 
did it cheerfully”. 

Nya at the beginning of the strophe can only be the suffix of gawar at the end 
of strophe 13, It is rather an extraordinary liberty to cut gawainya in this way. A 
conjectural restitution of the beginning of strophe 14 (mainly based on the poet’s 
use of yamaka) is mentioned in note 18 to the transcription. If this restitution may 
be relied upon, we may translate: ,He, the Hino (a very high title) gave order that 
@ Saesies linga ...... should be made’). The three short syllables preceding linga might 
be upala, ,,a stone linga”’, but there are of course other possibilities. 

Téasaturusnya interpreted as teas saturusrya with simple instead of double s, a 
metrical licence for which there exist parallels. Téas is the archaic spelling of Old 
Javanese twas, ,heart”, here probably used for the central building(s). The suffix 
-nya of saturusnya proves that the centre was surrounded by its proper wall. 
Istaka and ista are incorrect orthographies for istaka and ista. Tne play of words 
cannot be expressed in the translation and then ista karih loses its force. The use of 
tamwaka with the ’conjunctive -a to denote the result might seem strange; tamwaka 
is however used in exactly the same meaning in the Old Javanese Ramayana, XV. 
47 d: manatéra parwata len watu tamiiaka, ,,to carry mountains and rocks for th« 
dam”. The: translation of tamwak by ,dam”, which is the usual meaning of the 
word, is not certain. One might defend it by referring to 22 a-b, dealing with a, 
perhaps artificial, lake (?), and to 25 b, where 1t is stated that the course of a 
river was changed and the building of a dam was necessary to that purposc. The 
main objection egainst such an interpretation is that strophe 14 seems rather to deal 
with temple buildings, or with constructions in immediate relation with the latter, 
Tamwak may therefore have a different meaning here. In the Old Javanese Rama- 
yana, VITI, 43, the word seems to refer to ring-walls (cf. Poerbatjaraka, 7.B.G., 72, 
1932, p. 164); Juynboll’s Glossarium to the Old Javanese Ramayana, 1902, s.v. tam- 
bak, where the Balinese gloss tembok, ,,wall”, is quoted; cf. also Ram., VIII, 57 a: 


‘wwara teki tambaki yawa maruhur, where there is no doubt that a high (maruhur) 


wall is meant surrounding the entire complex. We therefore think that tamwak in 
our text refers to walls made of brick to separate different parts of the complex 


from each -other. 


‘These are probably the Raksasa statues mentioned in the Introduction. 


We quoted pada d in the Introduction as a typical example of utpreksa. The idea is 
that the Raksasas-are so frightful that they would withhold thieves from taking away 
objects from the temples. Ta kumaling, which we left untranslated, may be an in- 
tercalated little sentence: kumaling should -then be analyzed k—umaling, ,in my 
opinion”, corresponding to Sanskrit manye. This interpretation is confirmed by the 


‘fact that manye is usual in strophes containing an utpreksa; it occurs in the first 
-example given by the Kavyadarca (II, 222). We gave a free translation of waruhe- 


15. 


16. 
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A beautiful dwelling for the god **) ..... ; at the gateways, two small 
buildings **) were erected, different in construction **); there also was 
a Tanjung tree ...... together (?) *®); beautiful were the number of 
small buildings °**) to be used as hermitages, which might, ‘in their 
turn, be an example (?) **). 

Of the tree Ki Muhtr (?) “‘), the stem was only one year old; the 
neighbourhood of the Lord was the reason of its matchless growth *°) 


12) 


nd) 


39) 


rin=alap, interpreted as wéruha iri ng alap, lit.: ,that (they. the Raksasas) would 
see them when taking away”. 

The padas a and b probably still belong to the order given in 14 a (the passive ’im- 
perative’ gawayén there suggests makon or a synonym in the lacuna). Probably, gewa- 
in 16 a, is the beginning of the same word gawayén. We translated griha (i.e. grha) 
by the singular, although the plural would be preferred, especially if the completion 
silih=asih at the end of the pada is correct: then, griha ning hyvang would -efer to a 
number of temples harmonizing with each other. 

Rankang usually means a pavilion inside the kératon; cf. the Old Jav. Ram., 20 
79 (rankan émas); Bhomakawya, 43, 24 (the pavilion where the princess Yajnawati 
stays). Here, it seems that small temple buildings are referred to, which resemble 
the pavilions just mentioned. There are two’ of these (analih) and.their pamawan 
was different; cf. the following note. 

Pamawan, lit.: ,,the place where something is brought (wawa)"; cf. Bhomakawya, 
37, 7: pragjyotisekang pamawan suputri, ,,Pragjyotisa was the place where the beau- 
tiful princess was brought”. In view of these /oci, we think that the difference be- 
tween the two rankang refers to the place where they were constructed, not. to the 


constructions themselves. 
Owing to the lacuna, it is not clear to what kalawai, which may also mean ,,and, in 


addition”, refers. 

Parti, probably pa + anti, ,,to wait”, may mean a ,,place where’a royal guest or a 
hermit may’ lodge” (cf. Van der Tuuk’s Dicticnary, IV, p.. 31) and this certainly is 
the meaning required here. Tinapan may mean: considered a ‘patapan, used as a 
hermitage. 

The words tiruan sawaluy are difficult. We understand that these words are a kind 
of explanation of mahayu at the beginning of the pada. In the temple complex, it 
is evident that everything is beautiful; but -hkere the poet meets with a difficulty: 
why should the hermitages, intended for ascetics and their (sometimes) royal guests, 
be beautiful ? Hermitages, should not be beautiful as a rule, so thac the poet has 
to account for this fact. He therefore gives the explanation that these little buildings 
were made beautiful to make that others in their turn (sawaluy) would follow the 
example (tiruan) of the hermits they would see there. Technically, this is hetu used 
as an alamkara; some similar examples are given in the Kavyadarca (II, 242 sqq.), 
cf. Béhtlingk, Dandin’s Poetik (1890), pp. 62 sq. 

We take kimuhur to be the name of this very extraordinary tree. We then have to 
cut ki muhur. Ki is probably an abbreviation of kaki; ki is used in modern :Javanese 


‘before names of persons (rarely things) to be honoured. It is sometimes ‘considered 


an abbreviation of kyai, ,,religious teacher”. The name of the tree is explained by 
its miraculous ‘growth; muhur may mean ,,suddenly, at once” in Sanskrit, but it should 
have been spelt by a short, not by a long wu. As it is written in the text, one would 
rather have the name Muhirrtta, ,hour” (of 48 minutes), for the long @ would then 
be correct. But in that case, the following words are incomprehensible. Takanya is 
interpreted as tékén-nya, ,,its stem” (lit.: ,,stick”). 

Yan corresponds to matangyan -or matangnyan in prose. 


17. 


18. 


60) 
61) 


e) 
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- at the Eastern side ; its beauty was extraordinary, equal to the (divine) 


Parijataka tree ®); it was the place where the God would descend ®) 
and (its branches) would be a parasol (for the God); was not it a God 
for the God? °), 

(The smaller buildings) were equal, of equal height, (served) the same 


purpose, (expressed) the same thoughts, (but) they were each different in 
their number ®); who would hesitate in worshipping ? Out of worship 


_ (people) gave *). In a moment, the temples with the gateways and 


innumerable, immovable women ®), were completed by the surveyors 
working by hundreds. 


What would be comparable with this civine (building): it was there 


For this comparison, cf. the Introduction. 
Panawataran: Sanskrit avatara with the affixes pa- and -an, ,,the place for an avatara’’, 
The word should have been spelt panawataran, but the long vowels were shortened 


for metrical considerations. 


‘Mahamayuna is derived from payung, ,,parasol”, with the prefix maha- (spelt maha- 


for metrical considerations, and also, perhaps, to associate it by a sort of clesa, 
with maha-, ,,great’’), after which the base was nasalized, and the suffix -a. For the 
prefix maha-, cf. Kern, Verspr. Geschr., VIII (article dated 1901), pp. 228 sq.; its 
meaning is related with maka-, but the nasal is irregular. Ram. 24, 136, is in- 


* _ teresting because the prefix is used in a yamaka with maha-, ,,great’” (mahacuddhya 


€3) 


citta nira sang mahajana). Hyana i hyan=apa is a play on words which may more 
or less be rendered in the translation. Apa here simply introduces the question. 
Strophe 17 presumably refers to the rows of small temples which in the Central 


; Javanese cotaplexes surround the main building’s). Usualiy, these small buildings 


resemble -each. other very much, althouch thcy are never exactly tho same. They 


. were probably built by high dignitaries (cf. supra, note 45),. who were bouna to 


. 


65) 


conform to the general rules such as the dimensions, but were free in the execution 


- of details. Vicitra refers to the differences in details “ezpecially colours, but probably 


ornaments, too). 

Bhaktita weh. ‘The choice of the words may have been influenced by the desire 
for a yamaka. The oniy possibility I see is taking bhaktita as Sanskrit bhaktitah, 
,out of devotion”. The visitors in general probably are the subject of weh: the beauty 
of the temples made people give, 

Aganitangana ta pacalan. Aganitangana is clear; the final a was shortened metri 
causa. As far as ta pacalan is concerned, there might be some doubt whether it 
should be derived from Sanskrit cala or from Sanskrit chala. In the latter case, the 
aspirate would have been neglected, but this would be a very small thing if com- 
pared with such spellings as panawataran and duarapala, If to be derived from chala, 


‘the meaning is ,,blameless, irreproachable” ; perhaps, the poet wanted the two inter- 
‘pretations at the same time as a kind of ¢lesa. It is evident that this passage does 


not refer to women working on the temple; the passage is on a line with other 
details of the temples and probably refers to either caryotides or (more probably) to 
reliefs on the temple(s),.as is the case in the Plaosan inscription (cf. the Introduction 
to No. VII above). Then, the ’immovable’ women are the female figures in relief 
and images. The words anutus inatus may have been chosen on account of their 
similarity in sound. Anutus are those who give instructions (utus); with inatus, cf. 
Ram. V, 26: inatus-atus, ,by hundreds”. 
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for a deification (?) ®); was this the cause why the spectators were 
overwhelmed and the (normal) sensations did not come back (?) 67) ? 
The worshippers came in rows and in groups (?) °°), by hundreds ®), 
without saying a word: extraordinary were their names — a token 
that they (the images worshipped ?) would bring refreshment (?) 7°). 


66) Diwytama, ,,most divine”, is often used in the meaning ,,splendid, marvellous” 


~67) 


6) 


69) 


70) 


in Old Javanese, I kept the more original meaning in the translation on account of 
diwyakéna, Diwyakén, no other example of which is known in Old Javanese, could 
mean only ,,to make divine, i.e. to deify”. The form is used without initial nasal 
here and should therefore be interpreted as a passive; in addition, it has the suffix 
-a (here written long on account of the metre), which usually denotes irreality or 
future. Diwyakéna therefore means: ,,in order to be deified, for being deified”; 
together with ya hana (the final long a of which is strange ; cf. note 67 below), meaning 
yit (i.e, the temple complex?) was (there)”, we could translate; ,,it was (there) for 


‘being deified”; in the translation, I gave a freer, rendering of the text. During 


the time that the complex is in construction, there is nothing superhuman in it, 
although it may ibe diwyatama, ,marvellous’; by the ceremony of consecration, the 
temples are brought on a higher, divine level; they are ’deified’, as the poet appears 
to express it. I insist on this point in order to stress that this passage does not 
necessarily prove that the text refers to a deification of a king; on the other hand, 
it does not seem probable that the poet should have used terms such as this one 
if it was not his intention to imply such an idea. 

Cf. note 24 to the transcription. There obviously is a play on words between karasan 
and rasa and it is not, therefore, likely that the former should be considered a deriv- 
ative of the latter. I therefore interpreted kKarasaén as kérasan, a derivative of kéras, 
hard, strong” (or rather of anérasi, ,to overpower somebody”). 

Matatagana is interpreted as matata, ,in regular order’, compounded with magana 
(for magana), ,.n groups’; owing to the word compo'ind the prefix of the latter 
was omitted. Compounds with tata as their first part are common in modern: Javanese 
(the best-known. example is tata-krama). 

If catagata should be read. As was noted above (note 26 to the transcription), gata- 
Gata would also be possible (,,coming and goixg’) but such a continuous va-et-vient 
would not probably be suggested. 

Conjectural translation of a.very complicated pada, in which the second half is the 
reflected image of the first; in such cases it is obvious that the foxm of 
the words is more important than their meaning, but they should mean something 
at least. The first half aticaya tang naranya, ,,extra-ordinary were their names”, 
probably means that the visitors to the temples included very distinguished people; 
then one may expect a kind of explanation in the second half. So I took tanaranya 
in the meaning of ténéranya (the spelling of a instead of é is rather frequent in our 
text; here, there is of course a special reason for doing so: the sound, or rather the 
writing, should agree with tang naranya), i.e. ,,it (the visit of the distinguished per- 
sons) was a token that”, ,,it was because”; cf. the use of cihna (the Sanskrit equiv- 
alent of ténéran) in the Old Jav. Ram., IX, 45 d: cihnayan bhrasta, ,,as a token 


‘that (they) would be destroyed”, ,,to indicate that, etc.’. Mahatisa (for the prefix, 


cf. mahamayuna in-16 d) is a derivative of tis, ,,cool(ness)”: ,,that (they) would make 
cool’. Coolness is: an agreeable sensation to those tortured by the heat either of the 
sun or of passion, here, of course, of the latter: the temple with its images. devoid 
of passion and helping to attain moksa, may thus be represented to give ‘coolness’ 
to the devout visitors. 


19. 


22. 


72) 


7 6% 
2 ae) 


73) 


94) 


18) 
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‘Who, then, would not be the very first to go and see? “!). It was 


very charming ..... *). 

(transition to popular language) ™): 

You herons, crows, hamsas, merchants, ..... “): go and take a bath 
to find protection (?) “) ..... (?) pilgrimage (?) ..... “*); and you, 


kalang *“), village members ‘*) and handsome gusti ™), you are 


Tan apirwwa, — here, a- is of course the Sanskrit, not the Old Javanese prefix. 
For these enigmatic strophes, no translation of which can be given, cf. the Intro- 
duction. ; 

Prakréta (prakrta) may be used as the opposite of the artificial -(?) language of the 
preceding strophe. Sanniveca (Sanskrit samniveca) is not usual in the meaning which 


_it seems to have here, but is hardly could be anything else. There is, however, another 


possibility. When we see that also strophes 23 and 24 are introduced by short indi- 
cations,. it is natural to suppose that also prakrétasanniveca is intended to state some- 
thing more positive about strophe 22. One could translate ,,popular way of expres- 
sion.” In that case, we should have a unique example of popular Old Javanese of the 
9th century A.D. The latter interpretation would agree better with the meaning of 


_ Samnivecga in Sanskrit. 


The words niyaga wayat are obscure to us; niyaga looks like a derivative of ni-yaj, 
which does not however appear to occur in Sanskrit; but then, it is also difficult 
to account for wayat. Another word separation, viz. waniyaga-niya gawaya—t does 
not seem more satisfactory, although the words, if taken by themselves, would be 
clear. 

Here, too, there mav be doubt as to the correct separation of the words; diyus (i.e. 
dyus) anémwaha, ,,bathe to pay homage’, would not be impossible, but what to do 
with trasiha? One could explain tra by Sanskrit atra, the initial a of which was 
combined with the final a of anétawaha, whereas the necessary lengthening of the 
vowel was omitted. Then, siha could m2an ,,show your love” ‘?). One could, how- 


- ever, cut diyus—anémwa hat=rasiha; then, the first thrae words would make sense 


(cf. the translation), but rasiha (i.e. ra-siha) zsemains difficult. It might perhaps have 


- the same meaning as siha translated above. 


Siddha ta-.yatra, — although it seems strange that a Sanskrit compound should be 
cut by an Old Javanese particle, there is nu reasonable doubt that we have the 
famous word siddhayatra here, for which cf. the Introduction to No. I, above. The 
mention of water birds and of *bathing’ make it very probable that siddhayatra is 
acquired in.a tirtha as it seems more often to be the case; cf. Chhabra, Expansion, 
p. 19. But what is the meaning of stha then ? It seems rather meaningless to take it as 


the ‘imperative’ ,adore!” again. 


y- A désa functionary, frequently mentioned in Old Javanese records. 


Anak. wanua is the usual term in Old Javanese records to indicate those village 
inhabitants who enjoy full rights to act. 

Gusti (as kalang, with whom it is frequently mentioned together in Old Javanese 
records) denotes a village functionary. There is nothing extraordinary in their being 
*handsome’, except that this qualification might be due to the pun gusti wagus (ti). 
It is very striking that exactly the same pun. on gusti is made in the Old Javanese 
Ramayana, XXVI, 22 6b: gusti tatar wagus tiksnabuddhi; the correspondence is not 
less striking because in the Ramayana locus the gustis are stated to be. ,not hand- 
some”. Especially in these last strophes of our text, there is much that reminds one 


of Ram, XXVI, 22; this strophe was fully discussed by Poerbatjaraka in T.B.G., 


72 (1932), pp. 153 sqq. 


ao. 


80) 


81) 


82) 


83) 
84) 


85) 


86) 


87) 


88) 
89) 


90) 
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ordered (?) ®) to worship with smelling salt (?) 84) ..... (?) 8) with 
old men. 

(omission of an aksara) *®): 

On the day (fixed for) compulsory work on behalf of the Gods *), 
the people in command *°) performed the ceremonies ; crowds of people 
came in and the first surveyor **) came in the third place (?) 8); 
monks, young man and women of rank *),..... 2 ih aes (7) 2); 
there were numerous guards (?). 


We suppose that tinajar is ta (the particle) followed by inajar, but te was shortened 
to ti; a similar example is kasandiha in 17 b, derived from sandeha (cf. also sagu- 
pura instead of sagopura, in 17 d). 

Kawittha also occurs in the Kémbang Arum inscription, edited by Bosch, Oudh. Versl., 
1925, p. 43, III, line 11: paricopacara kamwang, kawittha, dipa, dhipa, gandhalepa. 
Stutterheim (Inscr. Ned.-Indié, I, 1940, p. 23) connects it with Sanskrit wida, but 
mot only the ¢ttha and the prefix ka-, but also the fact that smelling salt might al- 
ready been implied in gandhalepa, ,,perfumes and unguents”, does not make this 
interpretation probable; we do not however know any better one; kawittha makes 
the impression of being Prakrit. 

We do not understand the meaning of surarah. It is moreover obvious that most of 
the strophe, though apparently written in a ’normal’ language, remains obscure. 
I.e., a short riddle by which a ‘lost’ aksara must be found back; cf. the Introduction. 
Wuatthyang (a strange sandhi form for wuat hyang; obviously, wuaddhyang fright- 
ened even our author) denotes compulsory work by the villagers in behalf of tem- 
ples etc.; cf. wuat haji, ,,compulsary work for the king”. 

Uang (i.e. wwarg, often spelt wuang in Old Javanese inscriptions; the latter spelling 
would however have made the preceding syllable long) pamatih. Cf. mamatiha in 
Ram., XIV, 24, ,,in order to arrange”; manghyang is ,,to address the gods” rather 
than ,,to pray”. The combination of the two terms implies an aksepa (Kavyad., IT. 
120 sqqa.). 

The form &adimantri is uncertain (cf, note 37 to the transcription); adimantri, though 
unusual, may be understood (cf. such compounds as adideva, adigura etc.; the initial 
a may have been shortened for metrical considerations); one might also suggest 


- adhimantri, which is however nnusual, too. The meaning does not seem doubtful. 


Tritaya is puzzling; in Sanskrit, it could only mean .,a triad”, but three aaimantrins 
(?) would seem strange. We rather suppose that it is used for trtiya: people entered 
in three groups, first the surveyors, then the crowds of workers, and as the third 
and last the adimantrin. This is not very clearly expressed, but we should not forget 
that the pada is very mannered (a three syllable yamaka not separated by another 
aksara). 

Kumari is probably used for kumari. 

We do not understand the second part of c, nor the pada d except for the last words. 
Kamaran might be derived either from mar, ,,soft’’, of from ameér, ,,to cherish”; mara 
yan (marayan) paguru would mean ,.so that they behaved like gurus” ; presumably, 
the clearness of expression was sacrificed to the complicated form of the pada, and 
the meaning might therefore be rather far-fetched. Possibly, the pada means that 
in addition to the people mentioned above, there came people of high rank, too, in 
order to give instructions.°Then, kamaran could be supposed to mean that these high 
rank people were flattered in order that they should assume the task attributed 


to them. 
Garuti yatann=intyana dadanya could be made to agree with the conjectural ex- 


24, 
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(omission of an anusvara) : 
In the time of the Caka year (denoted by) eight, mountains and 


monks °®), in the bright half of the-month Margacirsa, the eleventh 
lunar day, on the week-days Thursday, Wagai (of the five days’ week) 
and Wurukung (of the six days’ week) ..... 92) __ that was the date 
at which the (statue of the) God was finished and inaugurated *). 


25. After the Civa sanctuary had been completed in its divine splendour, 


26. 


the (course of the) river was changed so that it rippled along the 
grounds ®); there was no danger *) from the wicked ones, for they 
had all received their due ®); then the grounds were inaugurated as 


temple grounds ..... %*) with the gods. 


Two tampah was the size of the rice-fields belonging to the Civa 


91) 
92) 


98) 


94) 


95) 


96) 


97) 


planation of pada c which we proposed in the preceding note. It could then be 
translated; ,,their breasts were scratched (got scratch wounds) because they did not 
spare themselves” (?). The idea is then that these high-rank people were so enthu- 


‘-siastic in fulfilling their tasks that they did not mind receiving scratch wounds 


by hurting against bamboos with their uncovered breasts. 
Caka 778 = 856 A.D. 


‘-Weh at the end of c and d has nothing to do with ,,to give”, but is probably an 


adverb (also written wih), meaning ,,also, in addition, then” etc. As such, it- often 
occurs in the Old Javanese Ramayana; cf. I, 19 c: mankana sang dacaratha weh, ,,in 
a similar way, Dacaratha, too,...... ”. The meaning is, then, that the date, wuich was 
already clearly defined by the indication of year, month, paksa and tithi, was also 
defined by the three week-days. The latter are never omitted mm dating Old Javanese 
records: the choice of a favourable combination was essential. ; 

Weh, at the end of pada d, may have been added to stress that the completion of 
the last details (this is probably the meaning of ginawai here) was immediately 
followed by the inauguration of the image. 

As we argued in the Introduction, it is probable that palmahan (i.e. palémahan) 
should refer to the temple grounds on which the complex was built, not to the rice- 
fields which are mentioned only in 25 d. The river course was changed so that it 


‘touched, rippled against (lit. ‘ticked’; anitik is the nasalized form of titik) the 


outer limit of the temple grounds; we conjectured that these measures were taken 
to include the firtha (strophe 22) in the temple complex. 

We consider kasandiha (kasandihe = kasandiha i) a derivative of Sanskrit samdeha 
(cf. note 23 above, where the same spelling occurs). 

There is no doubt that these words refer to the wicked spirits (bhutas etc.), who 
might disturb the ceremonies if they were not satisfied. These ’gifts’ include caru, 
for instance, rice strewn on the ground, and perhaps meat for the Raksasas etc. 

I do not understanc the words humet=trima harang, if at least the words should 
be separated in this way. Trima (= tarima) makes good sense here; in 25 c, gifts 
to the low spirits were mentioned, so that the parallelism between the padas would 
suggest that in 25 d gifts to the Gods were referred to. One might connect ftrima 
harang huma sahiyang, ,,the rice-fields with the Gods received ...... ” (harang in the 
meaning of haréng, ,,charcoal’”’ does not make sense). I have no idea about what 


humet could mean. 


27. 


98) 


OM) 


J an) 


161) 


102) 


108) 


104) 


1035) 


106) 


107) 
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‘temple °%); it was a freehold ®) of the Pamégét Wantil 1°) with 
his nayaka and his patih 1°'); the patih was called si Kling and his 
kalima 1°”) was called rasi 1°%) Mrési; there were three gustis: si Jana, 
rasi Kandut and rasi Sanab. : . 
The winékas 1°*) was si Banyaga; the wahutas were Waraniya, Tati 
and Wukul (?); the laduh 1°) was si Généng; the following persons 
were representatives, speaking in the name of other people 1), viz. 
Kabuh and sang Marsi, the latter representing the village elders without 
definite function 1°), 


A tampah is an area measure frequently mentioned in Old Javanese records and is 
especially used to define the size of rice-fields. 

Susul (cf. manusuk, sumusuk, ,,to found a freehold”) seems to be a synonym of sima 
here; the meaning is that future kings will have no right to impose taxes etc. on 
the grounds. 

Samgat is usual as a contraction of sang pamgat (cf. Van Naerssen, Bijdr. K.L, 90 
(1933), p. 257). For Wantil, cf. 10 b above, where the king (Rakaki Manrrati, if 
correctly interpreted) made a gift to Wantil. By this act, the freehold was ceded 
to the Pamégét Wantil, of course with the stipulation that he (and his heirs) 
should supply the means. to guarantee future conservation of the temples. Such 
gifts of grounds by kings imply that all the rights exercised by the sovereign on the 
territory (i.e. numerous kinds of taxes, the duty of work in the royal residence or 
in behalf of ’public works’, viz, the construction of roads, bridges etc., by those who 
possessed grounds) are transferred to the freehold, so that the foundation gets 
complete autonomy. 

Nayaka and patih denote functions frequently mentioned in the Old Javanese edicts, 
always as executors of orders issued by higher authorities such as the king and dig- 
nitaries with rakai and paméger titles. The rank of nayakas and patihs therefore 
depends om whose orders they execute. Here, they assist the Pamegét Wantil. 
Kaiimanira, ,,his kalima”, refers back to the Pamégét, not to the patih; this follows 
from the use of the suffix -nira, which is too high to be appliea to the patih (the 
latter’s name is introduced by the ’article’ si, to which corresponds -nya as a suffix). 
Rasi may: be analyzed into the (honorific) prefix ra- (cf. ote 5 above) and the 
‘article’ si; it is rarely found ir Old: javanese edicts. Considering that the three 
Sustis mentioned in the end of the strophe have names preceded by si, rasi and 
rasi respectively, one gets the impression that the differcnce in rank could only 
be very small; perhaps rasi here refers to older men, but metrical considerations 
might also have had influence upon the choice. 

Winékas, grammatically a passive of wékas, may be translated ,he who receives 
orders”; but unlike the patihs, nayakas, wahutas who receive orders from court 
dignitaries and functionaries, the winékas acts in the name of the village elders 
(rama) as a group (to which he also belongs himself). 

Unknown from other sources as the name of a function. It is also possible that laduh 
is a proper name, continuing the list of wahutas; in that case, there would be no 
less than five wahutas (since si Généng would be a wahuta, too), but this is only 
a minor objection. Another possible objection against the latter interpretation is 
that /aduh is not preceded by si (or by another ’article’); it follows from Kabuh 
in pada d that si could be omitted in poetry. 

The words ny=aksara waneh explain the meaning of parujar; a similar explanation 
of the same word occurs in the Old Javanese Ramayana (XXXVI, 22), quoted by 
Poerbatjaraka in 7.B.G., 72 (1932), p. 154. 

The former presumably represented the ramas with a definite function (rama managam 
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28. After the inauguration of the wet rice fields 1°°), the freehold: existed, 
fized to remain a freehold (?) *), ...... (?) 1°), this was the freehold 
that would belong to the god for ever (?) 1). 

29. Those (in charge) were sent back with the order to worship, every 
day, without forgetting their duties 1”) ; they should not be negligent 
in obeying the commands of the gods ; continuous re-birth in hell would 


be the result (if they were negligent) 1). 


XI A JUDGMENT OF LAW DATED 860 A.D. - 


In 1935, Mr. E. W. van Orsoy de Flines discovered a fragment of an 
inscribed copper plate, brought to light during irrigation works on the Kali 
Putjanggading near the village Plumbangansari in the regency Démak 
(Central Java). The measurements of the fragment are 224 cm in length 
and 1534 cm in breadth; the right hand portions of ten lines of script are 
preserved on one side of the plate, the other side being empty. Examination 
of the text shows that the plate is the last one of a set, giving only the 
end of an inscription. The fragment is only the right hand part of the plate. 
The text makes it possible to conclude that the lost portion is considerable, 
hardly smaller than the part which was recovered '). The fragment was 
incorporated into the private collection of Mr. van Orsoy de Flines at Ungaran 
(No. 246). There is an excellent photograph in the collection of the Dinas 


Purbakala at Djakarta. 


kon, such -as kalang, gusti, winékas, tuhalas etc.), the latter those who gave advices 
to the: village council after having transferred their possessions to their heirs «cf. 
supra, p. 230). 

108, I.e. inauguration as a freehold (sima). It is curious that the text here uses sawah, — 
whereas the territories are probably the same as those denoted by huma in 26 a. 
100) Conjectural translation. Puput means ,,finished”; in this context, this could only 
mean that there would be no more question about it, that its status was fixed for 

ever; the words wailuy ya sima are obscure to me. 

110) Pada c is incomprehensible; it may consist of an enumeration of villages which be- 
come sima attached to the foundation. Patalésan could well be the name of a village, 
but Nimandér, Duti and Karamwa seem strange as village names. 

111) In this pada, there is the same difficulty with puput (cf. note 109 above). For the 
metre of strophe and that of the next one, cf. p. 283 above. 

112) Gawainya is used in two different meanings at the end of pada b and that of pada 
d. The repetition of the term is a kind of yamaka. Gawai undoubtedly has the two 
shades of meaning characteristic of karman in Sanskrit, viz. (a) act in general, (b) 
act considered the only ‘thing’ remaining after the end of an individual existence 
and capable of ripening (karmavipaka), 

1) At the end of line 1, the name of a village breaks off (air ha-), but in the begin- 
ning of line 2, one reads the beginning of a new date. The aksara ci, followed by 
cuklapaksa, is undoubtedly the end of the indication of the tithi, the shortest of 
which is dwadaci (the spelling by a short -i is no objection since similar cases are 
very frequent in Old. Javanese inscriptions). Before dwadaci (or another ordinal 
number), one expects to find in the lacuna: (a) a mark of punctuation, probably 
a double danda, (b) ¢akawarsatita, followed by three ciphers, (c) the name of a 
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The script belongs to the older Central Javanese type. The aksaras are 
relatively large and slightly slonving. Owing to considerable differences in 
size between the aksaras, the writing gives the impression of carelessness 
or clumsiness. The most striking peculiarity of this script is the use of 
rather large hooks at the starting point of a number of aksaras, especially 
of the ra. The left hand vertical of the ka bends considerably inwards at 
the foot of the aksara. The -e after a consonant (taling in modern Javanese) 
starts at the normal height, but is not continued down to the botom of the 
aksaras. Most of these features give the imnvression of being archaisms which 
gradually disappear during the development of Old Javanese script. Already 
the Perot inscriptions (850) are written in a less archaic type of script. 
Our plate is, however, dated 860 A.D. ?), i.e. ten years after the Perot 
inscriptions, so that the anparent archaisms are to be considered peculiarities 
of a region where archaeological and epigraphic remains of the Hindu-_ 
Indonesian period are very scarce. 

A few details of snelling and language are worthy of mention. 
Consonants are doubled before the suffixes -a and -akan (cf. misanna and 
kinonnaka<mn> in line 2). The spelling of Sanskrit words is correct excepting 
patra instead of pattra, which is, however, very frequently found in Old 
Javanese texts. 

A curious form is pinakakuannakan in line 2. Considering that kinon- 
naka<n>, a derivative of the same base kon, occurs in line 3, it cannot 
be doubted that the spelling kuan was an archaism already in the middle 
of the 9th century A.D. It should however be added that derivatives of 
kwan even occur in poetry dated centuries later *). The form pinakakuan- 
nakan is remarkable for another reason, too: it is the cnly case krown 
of kon with the prefix maka- (pinaka-) *). The meaning of pinakakuannakan 
cannot be determined owing to the lacuna following this werd almost. 
immediately. The form is perhaps to be translated ,,was considered: an 


order” 5). 


month (two to four aksaras), (d) probably the word tithi. One should add the end 

of the village name; two village names known to occur in Old Javanese records are 

Airhaji and Airhanat, which makes one to two aksaras. The total is: 14 + 2 (the 

punctuation mark) + 6 + 3 + 3 (the average month) + 14 (syllables preceding -¢i) 

= 17 aksaras. The preserved portion, calculated by the same method, shows an 

average of about 25 aksaras. From this rough calculation it follows that-the lost 

portion amounts to about two fifths of the entire lines. am 

As will be examined below, 860 is the last date mentioned in the text; -at least two 

earlier dates must have occurred in the inscription, but the date on which the copper 

plate was inscribed is, of course, the last one. 

3) Juynboll’s Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsche Woordenlijst mentions examples from the 
Bhomakawya and the Arjunawiwaha, but no references to Old Javanese prose works. 
It is therefore likely that metrical considerations are largely responsible for the 
use of such forms in later times. 

4) In addition, the combination of the prefix with the suffix -akan is very strange. 

5) TI.e. some unknown other document was considered an order which had to be exe- 
cuted in spite of objections made by the other party. The word sang before the 
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_ Although the text is very badly mutilated, it is: not impossible to 
understand something ‘of the. document. 

A complete date is mentioned in line 5. According to the calculates 
by Damais, it corresponds to the 27th of March, 860 A.D. °). This is not, 
however, the only date found in the text; also in line 2, the final part 
of a date is still preserved. Since this date is not placed at the very beginning 
of the text, it is certain that at least one more date was mentioned in 
the original text. It may be concluded that an original edict was confirmed, 
modified or revised several times, at least twice, the. last time in 860 A.D. 

In line 9 the document is termed a ¢cuddhapatra, an incorrect spelling 
for cuddhapattra. Another document of this kind is O.J.O. XXTX, dated 
912 A.D. 7), but hardly other examples are known. The meaning of cud- 
dhapattra is ,,a receipt of discharge of a debt”. It appears from line 1 that 
the debt was paid in the presence o: witnesses. The rarity of such documents 
is certainly due to the fact they were ordinarily written on perishable 
materials such as lontar. The act inscribed on the copper-plate fragment 
relates, however, an extraordinary case in which there had arisen 
disagreement between parties concerning the payment of the debt. Owing to 
such dissensions, decisions had to be taken by competent authorities. It 
appears from the text that there has been some kind of law-suit after which 
one of the parties, Dapunta Angada, probably representing some monastery *), 
lost the case (inalahakan in line 8). The identity of the other party is not 
completely clear from the text ; it probably was the village elders (rémanta) 
of a désa the name of which begins with Air-ha (Airhaji or Air-hanat ?). 
It is mentioned in line 1 that-an amount of gold and silver was in deposit 
with the above-mentioned village elders (kinmit, literally: ,,was guarded’). 
The point of controversy is not clear. The text mentions that it was the 
Dapunta’s intention to misanna ikanang mas, the same expression which 
also occurs in the beginning of line 3. Misan, a derivative of pisan, ,,once’”’, 
mignt mean ,,to do something once”, here perhaps ,,to acquit (a large debt) 
all at the same time”. The term may perhaps apply to a number of different 
financial obligations which the Dapunta wanted to finish by paying one 
(large) sum, presumably in order to recuperate the amount of gold and 
silver from the village elders. Probably, the latter did not agree with such 
a solution, perhaps because the amount offered by the Dapunta was 
considered too low. The latter point is, however, comoletely conjectural 
since nothing of the kind is alluded to in the fragmentary text. Considering 


lacuna at the end of line 2 must have denoted the subject of pinakakuamnakan and 
could not therefore have introduced the name of a person. I suppose sang hyang 
ajna haji or something of this kind. The main difficulty is, however, the suffix -akan 
which: seems superfluous. 

6) BEF.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1 (1952), pp. 50 sq. 

7) There, too, the same term ¢cuddhapattra is mentioned. A related document was pub- 
lished by Stutterheim in Inscr. Ned-Indié, I (1940), pp 29 sqq. 

8) Dapunta seems to be a title of monks; cf. K.O. IX, line 1 (dapunta i kawikuan i 

- panungalan waték raja). Cf. infra. 
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that the term misanna-is. especially stressed, it might be suggested that the 
point of controversy was not so much the sum itself, but the fact of the 
entire amount being acquitted all at once. If, for instance, the deposit exceded 
the amount of the debt. by a considerable sum, it may be understood that 
the village elders would have preferred that the payment of the debt should 
be effected by smaller amounts extending over a considerable lapse of time. 
Something of the kind might have been snecified in an earlier contract. 

The first decision about this affair was made by a Rakarayan Wéka, 
who had died in the meantime and was buried at Bulai (sang lumah ing Bulai, 
line 4). He had decided that the-devosit of gold remained with the village 
elders (tanmolah, line 4). It appears that this old decision was confirmed 
by the Rakarayan Mapatih of Wéka in 860. The latter listened to the 
statements of both parties. The village elders spoke first; afterwards the 
Dapunta repeated his intention (maharap) of acquitting himself of the debt 
all at once (line 6). He had, however, no more success than the first time. 
The new Rakarayan Manatih °) considered the reasons upon which the 
former decision was based 1°), undoubtedly thought these convincing and 
therefore confirmed the sentence by his predecessor : Daonunta Angada lost 
the case (inalahakan). The edict ends with the mention of witnesses — 
representatives of high dignitaries 11) — and clerks 7°). 

Considering the above, this document, though denoted by cuddhapattra, 
could also have been called a jayapattra, ,,document of victory”, containing 
the final sentence to be preserved by the party who gained the process 1°). 
There is no doubt that the process was an important one: no less than 
two Rakarayans Mapatih (which is the highest function after the king) are 
concerued with the affair. The reasor for its importance may only be guessed 
at. First, it is noted that the amount cf the debt is considerable ; if Stut- 
terheim’s calculation of Old Javanese weights is approximately correct 1), 
the total amount wculd equal more than one and a half kg of gold and 
two and a half g of silver 15). Although one cannot have an idea of how 


®) The former Rakarayan Mapatih is designated by rakaravan mapatih sang rumuhun 
(line 7) and by rakarayan sang matuha, the ’old’ Rakarayan (line 8). 

10) If the reading sadon in line 7 is correct, this might be formulated slightly differently. 
The point of controversy might not have been the sentence by the late Rakarayan 
itself, but its interpretation. In that case, the last decision aimed at establishing 
the exact meaning of the former decision, not so much its literal meaning as the 
intention which the late Rakarayan had in arriving at his decision. It is almost as 
in modern jurisdiction. 

11) Sang mamuat ujar, lit.: ,,those who make the words”, i.e., ,,spokesmen”; cf. tuhan 
mamuat wuwus in the Kémbang Arum inscription with the note by Bosch in Oudh. 
Versl., 1925, p. 48. More common designations are parujar and parwuwus. 

12) Or rather, those who dressed up the official act and had it written on the copper- 
plate. Cf. below. 

13) It is obvious that the gaining party had more interest to keep the official act than 
‘the losing one. 

14) Inscr. Ned.-Indié, I (1940), p. 17 and p. 31. 

15) More exactly, 1,524786 kg of gold and 0,002412 kg of silver. 
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much this represented in Old Javanese society, it is obvious that it was 
sufficient to risk a process for it. 

This document is the more interesting because it originates from a 
region where remains from the Pre-Islamic age are very scarce. Since the 
copper-plate fragment was discovered under the earth, it seems hardly 
doubtful that it originates from the region where it was discovered, the 
regency Démak 1). Since the plate is dated 860 A.D., it belongs to the 
reign of king Rakai Kayuwani who ascended the throne in 856 A.D. 1%). 
Since the edict was issued by the Rakarayan Mapatih, it may further be’ con- 
cluded that the Démak region belonged to Kayuwani’s empire 18). In ad- 
dition, the copper-plate fragment proves that a regular administration of 
state existed also in the more remote regions of the empire 1°). The procedure 
strongly reminds one of cases known from later times 7°). | 

Finally, it might be interesting to examine the background of this law- 
suit in spite of the scarcity of the materials. It has already been noted 
that the dispute goes between the Dapunta Angada and the village elders 
of a désa the name of which is only incompletely known. The precise value 
of the title dapunta is unknown. Grammatically the form may be analyzed 
into pu preceded by the honorific prefix da and followed by the suffix -(n)ta, 
which is the possessive suffix corresponding to kita as an independent 
pronoun. The suffix, too, might be merely honorific as in raéma-nta, renanta, 
bhagawanta. An interesting reference is K. O. IX, dated 886 A.D., in which 


16) Since half of the village name is lost, the text itself cannot confirm that the plate 
does. originate from that place; copper-plates are easily trensported. The only place 
name mentioned in the text is Bulai (line 4), probably to be identified with the 
Cunung Wule in the Brahol inscription as was concluded by Damais (‘B.E.F.E.O., 
ALVI, Fasc. 1, 1952, p. 32). This Gunung Wule was situated near the Diéng accor- 
ding to the same text. This Bulai in our text is, however, only the place where the 
former Rakarayan is buried (Jumah), so that nothing justifies the conclusion that in 
would hav2 been situated in ihe neighbourhood of the place of origin of our record. 

17) Cf. supra, p. 289. 

18) All the other, numerous, inscriptions of Kayuwani’s reign were found either in the 
Kédu, or in the Prambanan plain and its immediate neighbourhood. Although the 
king’s title does not occur in the epigraph, the mention of two Rakarayans Mapatih 
is a guarantee that the edict was issued by the Central Javanese court, which must 
therefore have dominated the northern coast. This entire region becomes especially 
important in the 16th century. 

19) At least as far as the great majority of Hindu Javanese monuments and inscriptions 
are concerned, the Demak region is relatively very poor. It is impossible to conclude 
whether this region was also remote from the seat of the central government in those 
times; as a matter-of fact, Stutterheim considered it likely that the kératon of the 
old Central Javanese empire was situated in the north of Central Java, not in the 
south where most of the later kératons (Padjang, Pasargedé, Kerta, Pléréd, Karta- 
sura, Surakarta and Dijogjakarta) ‘were situated (Oudheidkundige Aanteekeningen, 
XXVI, in Bijdr. K-I., 89, 1932, pp. 278 — 282). 

20) Cf., for instance, the so-called Jayapattra Dieduksman, published by Brandes in 
T.B.G., 32 (1889), pp. 98-149, and Stutterheim, Een Javaansche acte van uitspraak 
uit het jaar 922 A.D., in Epigraphica, III, 7.B.G., 75 (1935), pp. 444 — 456. 
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a dapunta or dapuntas in the monastery of Panungalan are granted privi- 
leges 71). It might be concluded that dapuntas could represent monasteries ; 
although there is no proof that this was always the case, there is not, on 
the other hand, anything which would oppvose this conclusion. If this was 
the case with the Dapunta Angada in our document, too, the decision might 
be important since it concerned a matter of principles: a conflict in rights 
between the village and a monastery, between worldly and spiritual power. 
Then it is not astonishable that no less than three decisions were needed 
before the affair was finally solved: in a case such as this one any decision 
is bound to be a precedent for similar cases. 


Transcription 


1. jJior 27). mas ka 2 su 7 ma 8 virak ma 1 kinmit ramanta i airha- 

2. ei 72) cuklapaksa . wu po so . tatkala muwah vinakakuannakan sang 

3. |J<maha>rap misanna ikanang mas . ujar rakarayan=mapatih i 
wka . kinonnaka<n> 

4. ]|<raka>rayan=mapatih sang lumah ing bulai . tanmolaha tatah 
kinmit rama<nta> 

5. lta 782 waicakhamasa . dwitiya cuklavaksa . va ka bu . tatkala 

mu<wah> 

]|<tumu>luy mojar dapuntangada . maharap misanna ikanang mas atah 

‘]}<u>lah-ulahan tatah sadon **) rakarayan—mapatih sang rumuhun 

}wkas rakarayan sang matuha . inalahakan dapuntangada . na-. 

‘|<i>kaing cuddhanatra ing tamracasana : saksi sang mamuat ujar 

10. Jlikhita halangmanuk dharmmasinta . 2°) 


jo ON OH 


Translation 
[1] ..... 28) North 2"): 2 kati, 7 suvarna and 8 mdsa gold ana 1 masa 
silver 2°), kept by the village elders °°) of Air Ha ..... a ie ere re 

21) Plate I b, line 1: dapunta i kawikwan i pamungallan. 

22) Only traces of the taling before the Ia have remained visible. 

23) Read: ci. The length of the final -i of feminine adjectives is often neglected in Old 
Javanese. 

24) The second syllable of this word looks rather like -dan, which does not, however, 
make sense. It seems that the tiny hook before the da is to be considered a faling. 
As a matter of fact, this vowel mark is written remarkably small in some other 
words, too. : 

25) The mark of punctuation is uncertain, Since, however, the rest of the line was left 
open, there is no doubt that the inscription ended here. 

26) For the length of the lacunae at the beginning of the lines, cf. note 1 above. 

27) Probably the second part of the name of a village. 

28) An attempt at calculating these weights is given in the Introduction (cf. note 15). 
Although the calculation is conjectural, it cannot be doubted that the amount was 
considerable, 

29) Ramanta might be slightly more honorific than rama; cf. the Introduction. 

30) The end of the village name is lost. For possible reconstructions of the name, cf. 
the Introduction. 
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the -teenth (lunar) day of the bright half of the month *), on the days 
Wurukung (of the six days’ week), Pon (of the five days’ week) and Monday 
(of the seven days’ week), — at this time ..... was again considered an 
order 22) [3] to acquit the amount of gold all at the same time *). Such 
were the words of the Rakarayan Mavatih of Wéka **). ..... was ordered 
[4] ..... the Rakarayan Mavatih who is buried 3°) at °°) Bulai. (The amount 


31) Unfortunately, the greater part of this date is lost since neither the year, nor the 
month is preserved. The number of the lunar day is imperfectly known (11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th or 15th of the bright half), A definite combination of three week davs 
is bound to repeat itself after 210 days. The chance that a-definite combination 
falls on one of the possible tithis is therefore: 5 X 210 or 1050, i.e. once in about 
3 years. 

82) Translation of the words muwah pinakakuannakan. In the Introduction it was pointed 
out that the combination of pinaka-(and maka-) with -akan is unusual, whereas Kuan 
(for kon) is an archaism. There is no doubt that the meaning of the form is entirely 
different from that of kinonnakan in line 2. Since the most usual meaning of pinaka- 
is ,,considered to be (that which is indicated by the base)”, the use of this form 
suggests that something else is again considered an order. Consequently, there have 
been some arguments to prove that an older decision in this question would not 
have to be considered an order, probably because there may have been some doubt 
whether it was valid or not. It may be concluded that the first decision was due to 
a Rakarayan Mapatih in former times, undoubtedly the same who is mentioned in 
line 4, was re-examined and confirmed twice, the last time in 860 A.D. 

33) Maharap misarma ikanang mas, the same expression which occurs in line 6, It is, 
however, to be noted that misan cannot be used in this meaning in Modern Javanese 
where the form misani is used instead. The javaansch-Nederlandsch Handwoorden- 
boek by Gericke and MRoorda, II, p. 276, explains misani by nuwisi, ,,to finish 
with something”. The prevalent notion of pisan and its cerivatives is thct an act 
is completed in a single time without being delayed or split up into a numb2r of 
separate acts; thus, kanisanan means ,,killed by one blow”. If used with reference to 
a large amount of gold, the term would probably mean ,,acquitting it” instead of 
dividing it up irto several payments, It has been suggested in the Introduction that 
there may be circumstances in which i+ is more advantageous for the debtor to pay 
an amount off in a single time rather than acquitting it by a number of payments. 

34) I suppose that ujar rakarayan=mapatih i wka refers back to the preceding deci- 
sion. The lacuna between lines 2 and 3 may be reconstituted as follows: tatkala 
muwah pinakakuannakan sang <hyang rajapracasti. inalahakan dapuntangada maha> 
rap misanna ikanang mas. Although the precise wording remains uncertain, the con- 
text requires words of about this meaning and the length of the added words would 
correspond with the supposed length of the lacuna, viz. about 20 syllables. 

85) Lumah, literally ,,lying”, does not necessarily imply a burial in its usual meaning. 
The term may also be used for a deposit of ashes. 

36) It was rightly noted by Damais (B.E.F.E.O., XLVI, Fasc. 1, notes 1 and 4 to p. 32) 
that Wulai might be identical with the Gunung Wule mentioned in the Bérahol 
inscription dated 861 A.D., since Wule and Bulai may be only orthographic variants. 
If this identification proves correct, the translation at Bulai should be changed to 
on the Bulai. This point is the more interesting because the Gunung Wule of the 
Bérahol inscription is stated to be situated on, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of, the Diéng plateau As a matter of fact, there are several Diéng inscriptions dated 
in about the same period, inscriptions which will be examined in detail in the third 
volume of Prasasti Indonesia which is being prepared for print. We then learn the 
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of gold) would remain on devosit 3) with the village elders [5] ...... [ Hail. 
Caka years evolved] 782, in the month Vaicdkha, the 2nd (lunar) day of 
the bright half of the month, on the weekdays Paniron (six days’ week), 
Kaliwon (five days’ week) and Wednesday, — at this time again [6] ..... 
After that (?) 35) Dapunta Angada svoke, expressing his intention of 
acquitting himself of the debt all at once *°). [7] ..... the former Rakarayan 
Mapatih’s aim had’ been to avoid any trouble in the future *). [8] ..... 
the intention (?) of the former Rakarayan. Dapunta Angada lost the case. 
Thus (?) #) [9] ..... this act of acquitment engraved in a copper-plate. 
The witnesses were: the representative of [10] ..... clerks from Halang- 
manuk and Dharmasinta #°). 


interesting fact that the funeral temple of a Rakarayan Mapatih was situated on 
(possibly: in the immediate neighbourhood of) the Diéng. One might even suggest 
who this Rakarayan Mapatih was. The patih mentioned in the Pérot inscriptions 
(No. IX above) is a Rakai Wéka, named Pu Puluwatu (supra p. 233, line 5 of the 
transcription). Since another patih is mentioned in the Argapura inscriptions dated 
863 A.D., viz. the Rakarayan Wéka Pu Maniit (cf. the quotation by Damais in 
T.B.G., 83, 1949, p. 5), it is certain that Pu Puluwatu resigned his office of a patih 
between 850 and 863, probably by dying. It is therefore all but unlikely that the 
Rakarayan Mapatih sang luman ing Bulat is this Pu Puluwatu of the Perot inscrip- 
tions. 

37) Literally: ,uarded by” (kinmit), 

3%) The translation is based on the completion of Iuy to tumutluy. 

39) The lest words are a free translation of misanna ikenang mas; cf. the Introduction 
and note 33 above. 

40). Ulah-utahan is one of the euphemistic terms used in inscriptions for violating royal 
edicts or changing their text. The tern. is frequently found at the beginning of the 
oath formula in Old Javanese inscriptions (cf., for instance, O.J.O. LVIII, back, line 
29, and passim). 

41) Na- is probably the beginning of nahan, ,.thus”. 

42) The names Halar.gmanuk and Dharmasinta are always associated with the Rakais 
Weka and Sirikan repectively. As to the former, cf., for instance, the Kémbang 
Arum inscription (published by Bosch in Oudh. Versi. 1925, pp. 41-49), second plate 
(II), line 2/3: citralekha halangmanuk si govinda, mentioned immediately after the 
parujar i wka and just before the representative of Tiruan, the title which follows 
Wéeéka immediately in this period. As to the relation between Sirikan and Dharma- 
sinta, which is the same as that between Wéka and Halangmanuk, cf. the same 
Kémbang Arum inscription, second plate (II), line 2: citralekha dharmmasinta si pat- 
bwata, mentioned immediately after the parujar i sirikan and before the parujar i 
wka. It is not without interest to call attention to the fact that Halangmanuk is 
mentioned before Dharmasinta in this copper-plate inscription; it agrees with the fact 
that Rakai Wéka is a higher title than Rakai Sirikan in the Perot and Argapura 
inscriptions, since the former title is that of the patih, the dignitary mentioned im- 
mediately after the king. During the reign of Balitung, however, the patih has the 
title Rakai Hino, whereas the Rakai Sirikan is mentioned before the Rakai Wéka 
and, therefore, considered higher in rank. The above agrees well with the conjecture 
mentioned in note 36 above. 


ADDENDA 
I. One of the introductory strophes in No. III 


During my visit to London in December 1954 I succeeded in tracing 
the strophe mentioned in No. III, c-A-l (113), or rather, three of its four 
padas, which are quoted by Pentti Aalto, Prolegomena to an edition of the 
Picaraksé, ed. Soc. Orient. Fennica, XIX (1954), No. 12, pp. 48 sq. The 
strophe is found in the Mahamayiri (d’Oldenburg, p. 222, lines 16 sqq.) in 
the following form: _ 


Sarve sattvah sarve pranah sarve bhita¢ ca kevalah // 
Sarve vai sukhinah santu sarve santu niradmayah / 
Sarve bhadrani pacyantu ma kaccit papam dgamat // 
Maitracittam samasthaya karomi visadtisanam / 
Raksam parigraham caiva tathaiva paripalanam // 


It is obvious that the three pddas printed in italics agree with those of 
the cloka in No. III except for a few minor details. Instead of nirémanah, 
which is, of course, impossible, the Mahamaytri reads niramayah, which 
yields a satisfactory meaning. The correction to nirémanadh, which I pro- 
posed in note 50 to p. 113, may be left out. My doubt about the correctness 
uf sant proves unjustified. 

It is, however, curious that the first pada disagrees; in our text we 
have riipinas = sarvvasattva hi, whereas the Mahamayiri reads sarve a1 
sukhinah santu. On the other hand, ripinah and sukhinah resemble each 
other and an equivalent of sarvasattvd hi, viz. sarve sattvah, occurs in the 
preceding line of the Mahamayiri quotation. As a matter of fact, the reading 
rupinah of our text is meaningless so that I am very much inclined to cor- 
rect it to sukhinah. Presumably, the conyist did not understand sukhinah 
in this connection and replaced it by ripinah, a term he knew well. If this 
is correct, the strophe may be reconstituted as follows: 


Sukhinas = sarvasattva hi sarve santu niramayah / 
Sarve bhadrani pacyantu ma kaccit = papam = agamat // 


I translate: ,,May all living beings be happy, may they all be in good 
health ; may they all see what is good for them and may nobody commit 
evil !” 

The disagreement of the first pada proves that the Mahamayuri could 
not have been the source from where the compilator of the text of No. III 
took the cloka. Presumably, both the Mahamayiri and the compilator of 
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No. III took it from the same source ; as seems to be the case with the ajndndc 
= ciyate karma formula (cf. supra, pp. 57 sq.), it may have been a well-known 
strophe which occurred with differences in detail. | 


There is no doubt that the strophe belongs to some kind of pranidhana 
for the well-being of all living beings. In the Mahamayiuri, the first chapter 
of the Pancaraksasttra (cf. also Jean Filliozat in L. Renou et J. Filliozat, 
L’Inde Classique, II (1853), § 2014, p. 374), the strophe is used as a charm 
against the disastrous effect of snake bites: by uttering the ardent wish 
for the health and happiness of all living beings, by practising the spirit of 
love towards the creatures (maitracitta) one creates a force which. is an anti- 
dote against snake poison (karomi visadtisanam etc.). There is, however, no 
reason to assume that the strophe was originally and exclusively intended 
to be used as a snake charm; as a matter of fact, it has a different, more 
general, purpose in the text of No. III: it refers to superior wisdom, especially 
knowledge of the causes of origination and decay, as a kind of antidote against 
the evil influences of ignorance and karman. 

Although the occurrence of the greater part of the strovhe in the Pan- 
caraksa does not establish from where the compilator of No. III took the 
cloka, the correspondence proves important for several reasons. First, it ena- 
bles us to determine the correct wording of the strophe with a reasonable 
degree of certainty ; second, it reveals the meaning of the cloka and its bearing 
upon the text of No. III; and third, it may bring us a step nearer to the 
source from which the compilator of No. III took the cloka. 


II. Some notes on Ullangha’s Pratityasamutpadacastra 


In the autumn of 1954 I lad the occasion to visit some librariers in Hurope 
and to consult some of the works I badly needed for the edition of No. III 
(cf. sunra, note 195 to p. 107). L. de la Vallée Poussin, Théorie des douze 
causes (1913), did not sunply important additional information, mainly because 
the author referred to kis previous conclusions in his great Abhidharmakoca 
translation. On the other hand, the publication by Vasudev Gokhale, Ullangha’s 
Pratityasamutpadacastra, Doctoral Thesis Bonn (1930), 31 pp., V Tafeln, prov- 
ed to be very useful. Ullangha’s Castra proves to give most of the divisions 
found in No. III, c-A-6 to e-B-7 (pp. 114-117) ; ef. especially pp. 8 sq., Tabelle 
der Einteilungsarten der zwolfgliedrigen Kausalreihe nach Ullaigha’s Lehr- 
buch. As a matter of fact, seven different divisions are given there: 


(a) the threefold (or sixfold) division into kleca (angas 1; 8, 9), karman 
(2; 10) and vipaka or duhkha (38, 4, 5, 6, 7; 11 and 12) in strophe 6. 


(b) the threefold division into pratita, pratyutpanna and andgata in 
strophe 7. 

(c) the two- or four-fold division into hetu (1, 2; 8-10) and phala (3-7; 
11, 12) in strophe 10. 
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(d)-a twofold division into avidydmiila (1-7) and trsndmila (8-12). 


(e) a division into four groupings, samksepa (1-2; 3-7; 8-10; 11-12) 


with three nodes, samdhi (between 2 and 3; 7 and 8; 10 and 11). 


(f) a fivefold division inte panca duhkhasthityah denoted by terms 


(g) 


which Gokhale translated from the Chinese text by ,,Agens”, ,,Mut- 
terschoss”, ,,Sinnesbereich”, ,,Auswirkung” and ,,Entstehen” cor- 
responding to the angas ,,zwei, zwei, drei, drei, zwei”. It is obvious 
that this division is identical with that of No. III, d-A-l to 2, which 


gives :. 


' kaéraka (angas 1 and 2), 
garbha (3 and 4), 
visayapravrtti (5, 6 and 7), 
prabhava (8, 9 and 10), 
pravaha (11 and 12). 
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. For 1 and 2, Gokhale reconstituted the very terms karaka and gar- 


bha on the basis of the Chinese terms. For 3, Gokhale reconstituted 
visaya, but visayapravrtti seems more satisfactory. However, Nos. 
4 and 5 do not agree; it may be doubted whether the Chinese in- 
terpretation or, perhaps, the interpretation of the Chinese version 
is correct, for ,,Auswirkung” and ,,Entstehen” do not appear to 
make sense in this connection. The terms prabhava and pravaha 
do make sense, the former denoting existence (bhava) with its di- 
rect and indirect causes (upddadna and trsnd@), the latter the ever- 
returning cycle of deaths and re-births. 

The text published by Gokhale has the great advantage of yielding 
a more satisfactory interpretation of the fivefold division. It now 
seems clear that this division is based upon five stages of a disease 
in its complete form (Goknale translaies ,,die fiinf Zustande wahrend 
der Dauer des Leidens” from Chinese, which corresponds to pafica 
duhkhasthityah or duhkhavasthaéh). The disease is, of course, exist- 
ence; the indirect cause is Ignorance, the more direct kdaraka is 
samskara, which is threefold (cf. the three dosas). Garbha corres- 
ponds with the latent period, visayapravrtti with the first symptoms 
announcing the ailment, prabhava is the outbreak of the disease 
followed by the ever-continuing series (pravdha) of births and 
deaths, like a recurrent fever. 


-an eightfold division into eight ,,fruits’ (Gokhale, strophes 15-17) 


corresponding with the division of No. III, d-A-9 to d-B-2 (p. 116). 
The eight terms used by Gokhale are: Betérung, Entfaltung, Ver- 
geltung, natiirliche Folgeerscheinung, Leidenschaft, Elend, Entwick- 
lung, natiirliche Folgeerscheinung. No. III has: sammoha, grambha, 
vipaka, nisyanda, santana, ......... (7), nirvrtti, anista. There is com- 
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plete agreement between the first, third and fourth fruits; the 
second. fruit disagrees ; the fifth fruit, santéna does not make sense 
in our text, but should be corrected to santaépa which is excellent 
for trsnd and upaddadna and corresponds with ,,Leidenschaft”; the 
sixth fruit was erroneously omitted by the copyist of No. III; it 
could have been kaérpanya or a synonym. For nirvrtti I gave a wrong 
translation on p. 145; the Chinese interpreted it correctly in the 
meaning of abhinirvrtti as it is used in III, b-B-2 (111); for the 
eighth and last fruit the Chinese version seems to repeat the fourth 
term, which is unsatisfactory, whereas No. III gives anistaphala. 
It follows from the above analysis that four of the eight fruits agree 
and a fifth may be made to agree by a small emendation (santapa) ; 
of the three fruits which remain one is indecisive for a comparison 
because it was left out in No. III. Only for two fruits is there seri- 
ous disagreement, for which I do nct see a plausible explanation. 
In spite of this, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the funda- 
mental identity of the eightfold division in UHWangha’s Castra and 
_ the text of No. III. 


In addition, Ullanha’s Castra throws an interesting light upon the im- 
portance attached to the above divisions in Mahayana. As is expressed in 
the third karika (Gokhale, p. 29) it is a means of arriving at an intuition of 
Ctinyata — which is, by the way, an idea similar to that expressed in III, 
c-A-4/5 (114), if my interpretation in the Introduction to No. III is correct. 
On the ,whole, it seems to me thai the correspondences with Ullangha’s Pra- 
tityasamutpadacastra give an additional and strong argumen‘ in favour of 
my surmise (supra, pp. 99 sqq.) about the Mahayanic and, more precisely, 
Madhyamika character of the Upadeca of No. III above 


ce. Recent discoveries on the Ratubaka plateau 


After the text of Prasasti Indonesia II had already been printed, four 
new inscriptions, three of which were fragmentary, were discovered on the 
Ratubaka Plateau in Central Java. One of the fragments is inscribed with 
Pre-Nagari, it proves to be the right hand part of the Buddhist inscription 
five other fragments of which were dealt with in Prasasti Indonesia I (1950). 
Considering the important new data contained in this fragment, I intend to 
publish the entire text again. 

The other two fragmentary inscriptions and the complete text are Caiva ; 
they belong to the same group as the texts published above as No. X, a-c 
(pp. 244 to 279). At least two of the three new texts relate the erection of 
Civalingas by king Kumbhayoni; again two different names of the god are 
used, viz. Cambhu’ and Pinakin. Among the most important new data sup- 
plied by the complete inscription I mention the name of the kingdom over 
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which the mysterious god-king, ancestor of Kumbhayoni, ruled, given as 
musalakhyarastra. Since the Sanskrit word musala means ,,nestle”, it is the 
exact equivalent of the Old Javanese name Halu, which is the name of the 
kingdom of Pu Kumbhayoni’s ancestor according to the Pereng inscrip- 
tion 1). So this new inscription gives a strong confirmation to my conclusion 
(supra, p. 253) that Pu Kumbhayoni in the Pereng epigraph is identical 
with the king Ci Kumbhaja or Kalagodbhava in the Ratubaka inscriptions. 
Again it confirms that Halu, in the title sang ratu i halu, is not an abbre- 
viation of the title Rakai Halu, but the name of the empire of the myste- 
rious god-king. This, by the way, easily explains how the halu became a real 
symbol of royal power, as is reflected in the title Rakai Halu of one of the 
highest court dignitaries throughout the history of Java and, still more, in 
the symbolical erection of.a rice pestle by king Airlanga at the beginning 
of his reign ?). 

One of the fragmentary inscriptions *) gives still further materials. 
There, a complete genealogy of Kumbhayoni is given in strophes 2 to 5; 
first we have the god-king (strophe 2), then his son (tasmat = prasiito ...... ) 
about whom we learn the usual common-places in strophe 3 *). The third 
king (strophe 4) is again the son of the king mentioned in strophe 3 (tasya 
sinur ...... ) ; his sphere of action seems to have been the sea, for it is stated 
that he was foremost in protecting the ocean, just as Varuna (pati pacabhrd 
= ivarnnavam = agryah). The fourth and last king is Cri Kumbhayoni 
(strophe 5), whose knowledge of the Castras is praised as in the three texts 
of .No. X above (strophe 5, pada d: cdstraérthanirmmalamatir). Strophe 6 is 
particularly interesting since it mentions, in each of its padas, four succeed- 
ing capitals of Kumbhayoni, viz. the Icfty Dava (tungam dawakhyam 
puram), then Lankapura, further Nirjjhara and, finally, Walairg. The last 
strophe strongly confirms the interpretation of Walaing (Valainga) suggested 
on pp. 255 sq. At least it follows from the new discovery that Walaing was 


1) Cf. supra, pp. 251 siq. 

2) Cf. line 14 of the Old Javanese part of the Calcutta inscription (ikanang halu pinaka- 
kapratisthan cri maharaja . matangyan rake halu cri lokeqwara dharmmawangca 
airlanganantawikramottungadewa samjna kastwan ¢ri maharaja de mpunku sogata 
mahegwara). Kern’s translation in Verspr. Geschr. VII cannot be maintained; I fully 
agree with the interpretation suggested by Bosch in Oudh. Versl. 1925, p. 47. It seems 
that inscription No. XI above alludes to a similar ceremony in strophe 12; the text 
is unfortunately badly mutilated, but the interpretation does not seem doubtful in 
its essentials (cf. note 42 to p. 321). The possibility of Halu having been an ancient 
royal residence, as was suggested in the last sentence of the first alinea of p. 300 
above, becomes at least a probability. 

3) The fragment is the left hand part of a beautifully inscribed stone, giving a little 
more than half of the text. The text contains nine Sanskrit strophes in nine different 
metres (viz. Anustubh, Arya, Indravajra, Svagata, Vasantatilaka, Cardilavikridita, 
Bhramitaksara, Praharsini and Drutavilambita). 

-t) Thus, the king was a pureca, he tamed the multitude of his foes (camitagharagi), 
being a racir-gunanam himself. 
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the last of the four residences of king Kumbhayoni, undoubtedly connected 
with his final victory. I hope to be able to deal with the location of Kum- 
bhayoni’s three other residences in the near future in a detailed publication 
about the new Ratubaka epigraphs. At present I confine myself to the re- 
mark that the king’s four succeeding residences might well be connected 
with the struggles for supremacy discussed in the introductions to Nos. X 


and XI. 
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WORD INDEX 


a. Old Malay *) 


-a — suffix, often spelt -d, used to form abstract nouns (cf. C. 63) or, possibly, 
to express future or irreality ; cf. s.v. datu, ruru, vuat. 

abhipraya — abhiprayaia, I-23 (35). 

dcraya — dcrayamamu, I-15 (34). 

dda — II-7, 12, 16, 18 (33-35) ; cf. 24 and Pras. Indon., I, 71, 

addhyaksi — 1-4 (32) ; wrong spelling for adhyaksa ? 

adhikarana — II-4 (32) ; 20. 

ahara (?) — I-13 (34) ; C. 66. 

akan — II-20, 21, 22 (35), 25, 27 (86). 

aéku — II-5, 7 (33), 12, 13, 14, 15 (34), 17, 18, 20, 21, 23 (35), 25 (36) ; C. 66. 

alit — manalit, II-11 (33) ; 40. . 

amala — cf. s.v. tantramala. 

amatya — cf. s.v. kumardmatya. 

amgap — umamgap, I, a-16 (5). 

amithua — I, a-18 (5). 

an — 17-2 (?), 4 (32), 9 (33). 

anak — anakda, I, a-3 (5) ; anakmamu, II-19 (35) ; anakvinimimu, II-25 (36). 

anucdra — makanucara, II-6 (33) ; 38. 

apa — I, a-18 (5). 

Grambha — 11-8 (33) ; 26, 39; cf. s.v. sarambha. 

adrjava — cf. s.v. saérjava. 

dsannakala — 22; C. 66. 

dsannaphala — dsannaphalaia, I1-27 (37) ; 46. 

dsidha — I, e-6 (14) ; I-28 (36) ; 12, 18. 

athava — II-6, 8, 9, 10 (33) ; 14, 16 (34) ; 17 (7), 18 (35) ; 26, 27 (36). 

avadya — II-27 (36) ; 46; cf. Index c, s.v. 

ayu-ayu — mi-dyu-ayu, II-7 (33) ; 38. 


bhakti — II-3 (32), 5 (33), 20, 24 (35), 25 (36) ; C. 74: the word is always 
used in the meaning ,,oyal, submissive”; cf. 27, 38. 

bharu — I, a-10 (5) ; nibharu (?), I, a-12 (5). 

bhasma — in maripabhasmavaidimantraprayoga, II-13 (34) ; 30. 

bhiipati — IT-3 (32) ; 37. 

bhipura — 30. 


1) Numbers preceded by C. refer to the Word Index by G. Coedés, B.E.F.E.O.. XXX 
(1930), pp. 63-80. 
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caksu — 17, 22; cf. s.v. paracaksu. 

cathabhata — II-4 (32) ; 20; the correct spelling is catabhata. 

cari — nicari, II-10 (33) ; owing to a lacuna in the transcription, the context 
is not clear; the word may be derived from Sanskrit carin, ,,going 
around” etc. ; tjari, in modern Indonesian, means ,,to look for, to seek”. 

caru — marcaru, II-11 (33) ; 41. 

cihna — II-14 (34) ; 42. 

corakara (?) — mancorakara, II-8 (33), but the reading is not certain; pre- 
sumably Sanskrit caurakda@ra, but this compound is not known to occur. 

curika — cirikanku, I, a-6 (5) ;-undoubtedly Sanskrit chirika. 

canti — II-26 (36) ; 21, 25; C. 78. 

cdsana — cdsanana, II-22 (35). 

catru — catrunku, 11-6, 10 (33), 12 (34), 20 (35). 

cihna — II-14 (34) ; 42. 

ceri — I, a-1 (4). 

eriyantra — makacriyantra, II-12 (34) ; 30, 34, 41. 


-da — suffix, 3 ; cf. s.v. -nda. 

dam — I, a-20 (6) ; C. 70. 

danan — I, a-5 (5) ; II-12 (23) ; 3; C. 70; cf. s.v. dnan. 

danda — II-18 (35) ;_ nidanda, II-18 (35) ; dandanku, II-19 (35); dandaku- 
danda, II-15 (34) ; 27. 

dandanadyaka — II-3 (32) ; 27. 

dapunta hiyam — 9 sq.; C. 68 sq., 73 sq. (s.v. punta). 

darah — II-12 (34). 

dari — I, a-2 (4), a-6 (5) ; IL-5, #, 7, 8, 12 (33), 13, 16 (34), 22, 24 (35) ; C. 70. 

datam — I, e-5, 6 (14) ; I-18 (35) ; C. 70. 

datu — II-6, 10 (33) ; datiia, II-15 (34), 20, 21 (35) ; parddatvan, I, a-1 (3) ; 
parddatuan, II-10 (33); kaddtuan, II-8, 11 (33), 20 (35); 17; C. 70 
(datu, datiia), 67 (kaddtuan), the new texts seem to establish that ka- 
datuan has the meaning ,,royal residence” (kraton in Javanese), rather 
than ,,territoire sous l’autorité d’un datu” (C. 67). As to datiia, one might 
hesitate between the interpretations of Kern (Verspr. Geschr., VII, 213) 
and Coedés (art. cit., 63, 70). 

deha — padehdnda, VIII-1 (208) ; the use of dentals and linguals is just the 
contrary of what would have been expected. 

deca — II-14 (84). 

dhava — II-24 (35) ; C. 71. 

di — I, a-8 (5), e-5 (?), 8 (14) ; II-7, 9 (33), 12, 18, 14, 15 (34), 17, 18, 19, 20, 
23 (35) ; 26 (36); C. 70; cf. s.v. dia, diya, dy-. 

dia — II-17 (35) ; cf. s.v. diya. 

diri — II-14 (34) ; dirina, II-?9 (33), 15 (34). 

divasa — divasana, II-26 (36). 

diya — II-15 (34), 28 (36) ; C. 71. 

dnan — I, a-21 (6), II-17, 719, 20, 22 (35), 25 (36) ; C. 71; cf. s.v. danan. 
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dosa — II-25 (36); C. 71. 

dravya — II-9 (33). 

drohaka — II-5, 7 (33), 24 (85) ; 17, 27, C. 71. 

dua — I, a-14 (5), e-5 6 (14); C. 71. 

durum — II-23 (85). 

dy — instead of di before a vowel, II-5, 7 (33), 12, 18, 14 (84), 17, 18, 20, 23 
(35) ; sometimes, however, we find diy in the same position : I-15 (34), 
29 (36) ; C. 71. 


galar — nigalarku, I-18 (35) ; nigalarmamu, II-11 (33) ; 15; C. 71; cf. s.v. 
samvarddhi. . 

gila — makagila, II-14 (34) ; 38. 

gitonydna — perhaps I, e-7 (15). 

gotra — gotramamu, II-19, 22 (35) ; kulagotramitrasantanamamu, I-21 (35) « : 
C. 68. 

gram. — II-22 (35), 25 (36). Here and at the two loci mentioned by C. 68, 
the word is found before kadaci. Although it is obvious that the word 
is connected with géranan in modern Indonesian (cf. Blagden, 
J.S.B.R.A.S., 64, 1913, 70; 65, 1913, 37), its use seems slightly different. 
The meaning of gram kaddci appears to be: ,,if, on the contrary”, ,,if, 
however”. As a matter of fact, kaddci alone is used to formulate crimes 
with their sanctions, whereas gram kaddaci is found towards the end 
of the texts when good acts with recompenses are mentioned. 

gulas — II-27 (26) ; presumably identical with gula in Indonesian (Sanskrit 
and Prakrit guda or gula), but the final -s is strange. 


haj. — vini haji, 11-9 (33); hulun haji, T-5 (32) ; pvobably in the hybrid 
compound haji-pratyaya, II-3 (32) ; 20. 

hanun — 26; inscription IC gives vaénun in the same context; C. 79 (,,mot 
de sens inconnu’’) ; R.A. Kern, Bijdr. K.I., 88 (1931), 512 sqq.; cf. s.v. 
vanun. 

havam — VIII-1 (208 sq.), transribed hawang. 

hinamaddhyamottamajati — II-8 (33). 

hulu — IT-6 (33). 

hulun — II-5 (32) ; 20, 37; cf. s.v. haji. 

huluntuhanku — II-7, 9, 11 (33), 12, 14 (84), 17, 23 (35); 26. 


ini — I, a-4, 13, 16 (5) ; e-8 (15) ; I-13, 14 (34), 21, 22, 224 (85), 25, 26 (36) ; 
VIII-1 (208 sq.) ; C. 66. 
ya — I, a-8 (5) ; II-25, 28 (36) ; C. 66. 


jadi — I, a-6 (5) ; C. 68. 

jahat — II-14 (34) ; C. 68. 

jana — Ii-9 (33), 21 (85) ; 44. 

janan — 25; C. 68. 

jayasiddhayatra — 1; C. 68; cf. Index b, s.v. siddhayatra. 
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ka — II-6, 9, 10 (33), 22 (35) ; C. 67; cf. s.v. kaména. 

kadaci — II-5, 6, 7 (33), 138, 15 (34), 17, 18, 20, 22 (35), 25 (36) ; 16; Cc. 67. 

kaloana — II-27 (36). 

kama — I, a-15 (5) ; 4. 

kamana — II-28 (36) ; cf. s.v. mdna. 

kamu — II-3, ?5 (32), 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (33), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 (34), 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 (35) ; 25 (36) ; 21-23; cf. s.v. kita. Curiously 
enough, the word does not occur in any other Crivijaya inscription. 

karmma... (?) — II-4 (32). 

karyya — makarryana, I, a-4 (5); nikdryydkan, I, a-19; makdryya, I-27 
(36) ; perhaps karyya, II-25 (36) ; cf. s.v. kriyakarmmakéryyakaradi. 

kasthan — II-13 (34) ; 22, 30; C. 67. 

kadyastha — II-4 (32) ; 20. 

kita — 21. 

krama — I, a-18 (5). 

kriygkarmmakaryyakaradi — II-16 (34) ; 42. 

krodha — I, a-15 (5) ; 4. 

-ku — suffix, in kadatuanku, II-8, 11 (33) ; dandaku, II-15 (34) ; nigalarku, 
II-18, 19 (35) ; nisamvarddhiku, TI-20, 21, 22, 23 (35), 26 (36). 

kula — kulamaému, II-6, 11 (33) ; kulagotramitrasantanamamu, II-21 (35). 

kumaramatya — II-4 (32) ; 20. 

kusta — Sanskrit kustha, II-13 (34) ; 22, 30, 41. 


libha — labhamamu, II-24 (35) ; 44. 

iai — II-6, 7, 9, 10, 11 (33), 13, 14, 15 (34), 17, 18, 20 (85) ; 21-23: C. 77. 

lanit — mckalanit, II-8 (33), 13, 14, 15 (34) ; C. 74. Kera, Verspr. Geschr., 
VII, 212. I translated ,making crazy”, but ,making impotent” might 
be preferable. Léngit, in modern Indonesian (especially at Djakarta), 
means ,,indolent, lazy”, but then with the back-thought of making money 
by sly means without working. Thus, Poerwadarminta, Kamus Umum 
(1952), v. 409, adds ,,banjak akal buruk” between brackets. 

lart — II-6, 7, 10; mamlari, II-9 (33) ; lartyakan, II-9/10 (33) ; 40. 

lavan — II-6 (33) ; C. 76. 

lilu — I, a-19 (5), possibly a name. 

Init — makalnit, I, a-20 (6) ; 4; cf. s.v. lanit. 

lobha — I, a-15 (5). 

lpas —- I, a-12 (5) ; 12 sq.; C. 75, s.v. marlapas. 

luar — II-9 (33), 12 (34), 19 (35). 

luvi — IT-5 (33) ; 11. 


ma- — prefix, in makdryya, I-27 (36) ; makdryydna, I, a-4 (5) ; marupa- 
bhasmavaidimantraprayoga, II-13 (34); ma- followed by a base with 
initial nasal, cf. s.v. mam-; cf. also s.v. mar- and maka-. 

maka — maka ya linit, a kind of tmesis (?), I, a-20 (6). 
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maka- — in makalnit, I, a-20 (6) ; makamatai (?), 1-2 (32) ; makdnucdara, 
TI-6 (33); makatalu, W-8 (33); makacriyantra, I-12 (34) ; makagila, 
II-14 (34) ; makalanit, I-14, 15 (34). 

mdakan — nimakan, II-25 (36) ; 45. 

milam — samdlam, I-27 (36). 

malin — II-7, 9, 10, 11 (33) ; pp. 21, 24, 40. 

mam- — vrefix, with assimilation of the nasal before stems beginning with 
velars, palatals and labials, in manujari, II-7, 9 (33) ; mamlarz, YI-9 (33) ; 
mamrurud, II-10, 11 (33) ; mamraksa, I-18 (35) ; mamraksana, I-20 
(35) ; manalit, I-11 (33) ; mamava, II-9 (33) ; mancaru, II-11 (33) ; C. 63. 

mammam — II-5, 7 (33) ; 38; C. 74. 

-mamu — suffix, corresponding with kamu, in vatiakmamu, II-5 (32) ; kula- 
mamu, II-6, 11 (33) ; mitramaému, II-6, 719 (35) ; vaduamamu, II-6 (33) ; 
dcrayamamu, II-15 (34) ; katahumamu, I-17 (35) ; sthanamamu, II-18 
(35); vinimamu, II-19 (35); anakmamu, I-19 (35) ; anakvinimdému, 
II-25 (36) ; santénamamu, II-19, 22 (35); gotramamu, II-19, 22 (35) ; 
kulagotramitrasantanamamu, I-21 (35) ; pallavamamu, II-19 (35) ; nimi- 
numaimu, II-21, 22 (35) ; 26, 27 (36) ; samaryyaddamamu, II-24 (35) ; 
labhamamu, I-24 (35) ; vuatmadmu, I-24 (35). 

mana — I, a-7 (5) ; cf. s.v. kamana. 

mancak — mamajicak, I, a-13 (5) ; 4; C. 74 

mandala — 18; cf. s.v. sakalamandala. 

mant — instead of mani, II-11 (33). 

mantri (?) — II-23 (35), but the reading is uncertain. 

mantrika — II-17 (34). 

mar- — prefix, in iaarsvastia, I, a-8 (5), II-17 (35) ; maervyiuha (2), I, a-10 

(5) 3 marvuddhi, T1-5 (33), 20 (35) ; marppadah, II-7, 11 (33), 13 (34), 
17 (35) ; marcorakara, II-8 (33) ; marvuat, II-9. 10, 11 (33), 14 (34), 21 
(35), 25 (36) ; marvuddhisaranu, I-11 (33), 14 (34) ; marsamjnravuddhi, 
II-11 (33) ; the prefix ma- (cf. supra) is probably mar- the final -r of 
which disappeared as a consequence of dissimilation (cf. makdryya and 
maripa®), just as in modern Indonesian (cf. béladjar). For the use of 
the prefix cf. Coedés, 63, who states that ,,i] donne aux verbes une valeur 
analogue 4 celle du moyen”; there are, however, excevtions such as 
marvuat above and marjahati in line 7 of the Kotakapur inscription. 

marst — marst haji, II-5 (32) ; 20, 37. 

muara — I, a-16 (5). 

maryyada — maryyadanda, I, a-2 (4) ; samaryyddapatha, II-13.; samaryyada, 
TI-26 (36) ; samaryyddamaému, II-24 (35). 

mas — II-9, 11 (33). 

mati — II-10 (33) ; 40. 

mi- — prefix, only in mi-ayuayu, II-7 (33). The meaning is clearly causative 
as in Old Javanese and in modern Javanese (cf. misah). 
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minum — I-24 (35), 726 (86) ; niminumamu, II-21, 22 (35), 25, 26, 27 (36) ; 
C. 72, s.v. niminumnya. 

mitra — mitramamu, II-6 (33). 719 (35) ; mitranku (?), I, a-21 (6) ; site 
gotramitrasantanamamu, II-21 (35). 

muah — II-8 (33), 21, 22 (35), 26, 28 (36) ; muahna, II-26 (36) ; 3 nimuah, 
II-26 (86) ; nimuahna, I-23/24 (36). Cf. 21, 24 sq., 46; C. 75 sq. Dr. 
Coedés rightly noted that my exvlanation of muah in the Talang Tuwo 
inscription (p. 24) meets with the serious objection that vuah also occurs 
in the same text. It is true that the objection might not be cere) but 
it is safe to wait till further’ materials are available. 

mulam — II-7, 8 (33), 19, 15, 16, 17 (84), 17, 21 (35) ; nimulam, I-22 (35) ; : 
kamulamiia, II-18 (35). Together with muah above, the meaning remains 
a crux ; cf. the conjectural exvlanations, 25 sq., 42, 48, 44, 45; C. 76. 

muara — I, a-16 (5). 


-fia — suffix, in vramirahfia, I, a-5 (5); vanakia, I, e-5 (14) dirina (2), 
11-9 (33) ; tahiina, TI-11 (33), sthanana, II-12 (34); vuatia, pranaia, 
I-14 (34) ; dirina, I-15 (34) ; vrakarana, II-16 (24), 17 (35); sakala- 
mandalana, II-20 (35) ; cdsanana, II-22 (35) ; abhipradyana, II-23 (35) ; 
purvvana, I-23 (35) ; divasavia, I-26 (36) ; dsannaphalana ; Tl-27 (36) ; 
tamina, II-28 (36).. Together with the suffix -a (-a@) in vuatana, II-15 
(34) ; with ma-, makaryyana, I, a-4 (5); with ka-, kamulamaa, I-18 
(35) ; with ni-, nipinanna (7) , U-12 (34) ; nitamina, II-28 (36) ; with 
mam-, mamraksaiia I-20 (35); with sa-, savanakiia, II-16 (24) ; with 
par- and -d, oarvuatana, I-17 (35) ; with ka-, -an and -a, kavuatanana, 
II-26 (36). | 

nariyat (?) — I, a-17 (5). 

nayaka —.II-3 (32) ; 19, 27, 37; cf. also Index b, s.v. 

ni- — prefix, in nitapik, I, a-9, 11 (5) ; II-26 (36) ; nivunuh, II-5 (32), 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11 (33), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (34), 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24 (35), 25 (36) ; 
nicari, II-10 (33) ; nisuruh, IT-21, 23 (35) ; nimakan, II-25 (36) ; nivava, 
II-26 (36) ; nimuah, I-26 (36) ; nisamjna, I-27 (36) ; together with -kan, 
nikaryydkan, I, a-19 (5) ; with -t, niujari, IT-23 (35) ; with -(n)ku, nirak- 
sadnku, II-8 (33) ; nigalarku, II-18, 19 (35) ; nisamvarddhiku, I-20, 21, 22, 
23 (35) ; 26 (36) ; with -mamu, niminumamu, II-21, 22 (35), 25, 26, 27, 
(36); nigalarmamu, II-11 (33); with -fa, cf. s.v. -ita ; with par- and -(a) kan, 
niparsumpahakan, II-20 (35) ; cf. 3; C. 63. 

nibharu — I, a-12 (5) ; with the prefix ni- ? 

nijavarna — II-4 (32). 

nirbhara — I, a-11 (5). 


om — II-1 (82) 


padah- — marppadah, II-7, 11 (33), 12, 13 (34), 17 (35), 23 (35) ; 38; C. 75. 
pam- — in pamvalyanku, I-25 (36); cf. note 56 to p. 31.. 
- paracaksu — TI-6, 10. (33) ; 22. 
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pare — with -an, parddatvan (?), I, a-1 (4), parddatuan, I-10 (33) ; with ‘ni- 
and -(a)kan, niparsumpahakan, I-20 (35) ; with -a and -na, parvuatana, 
II-17 (35); with -nda, parvvanda, I, a-11 (5); I-15 (34), 26 (36); perhaps 
also in paravis, I, a-7 (5) ; 3, 18, 42, 46; C. 63 (par-), 73 (parvanda), 72 
sq. (nardvis). 

paracaksu — II-6, 10 (83) ; 22. 

pardvis — cf. s.v. par-. 

pallava — pallavamamu, II-19 (39). 

pasam — I, a-15 (5). 

patra — [I-12 (84). 

pauravirakta — I, a-9 (5). 

pinan (?) — nipinanna, Il-12 (34). 

praja — I, a-13, 16 (5) ; II-8 (83), 23 (35). 

pradhana — I, a-21 (6). 

prakadra — II-16, 17 (35). 

pramirah — pramirahia, I, a-5 (5). 

prana (sic) — II-13 (34) ; cf. s.v. prana. 

prana — pranana, II-14 (34) ; cf. s.v. préna and sarvvaprdna. 

pratisira — II-4 (32) ; 20. 

pratiyuvaraja — TI-20, 21, 22 (35) ; 17. 

pratyaya — II-4 (32); cf. 19, 27, 37; I add the following references in in- 
scriptions from Cambodia, G. Ccedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge, I 
(1937), 180; II (1942), 56, 109; TTI (1951), 75; 168. Coedés translates : 
homme de confiance”, ,,curateur” and ,commis”, the last term kept 
intentionally vague (,,volontairement vague”). 

prostara (?) — II-3 (32), but the seading is uncertain. 

puhadvam — II-4 (32) ; 12; cf. Index b, s.v. hawang. 

pirvva — perhaps in U-8 (33) ; purvvifa I-21, 23 (35) ; as to the uncertain 
reading of II-8, I add that a recent re-examination of the stone con- 
vinced me that the correct reading is virvvdia taélu muahna, instead 
of pirvva katalu muahiia as printed on p. 33 above. 


raijya — I, a-8 (5); presumably for rajya. 

rajakumara — TI-20, 21, 22 (35) ; 17. 

raksa — mamraksa, I-18 (35) ; mamraksavia, I-20 (35). 

rumah — II-9 (33) ; cf. s.v. tnah. 

ripa — cf. the compound which follows. 
rupabhasmavaidimantraprayoga, preceded by ma- — II-13 (34) ; 30, 41. 
ruru — mamrurua, II-10, 11 (33) ; 40. 


sa- — prefix, in samaryyddapatha, II-13 (34) ; samaryydda, II-17 (35) ; sa- 
maryyaddamamu, II-24 (35); sérambha, II-24; sarjjava, II-24 (35), 25 (36); 
savatu, Il-27 (36) ; samalam, I-27. (36). — In several cases there may 
be doubt whether sa- is the Indonesian, or the Sanskrit prefix. Only 
for sdrjjava, it seems certain that the Sanskrit prefix’ with. associative 
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meaning is used; cf. the examples given by Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm., IT, 1 (1905), § 30, b, « (p. 74) ; Whitney, § 1305 (p. 509) ; espe- 
cially for adverbs, Whitney, § 1313f (p. 513). Unlike Ccoedés (p. 79), I 
take sa- in sdrambha as the Indonesian prefix, translating all the enter- 
prises (used as a euphemism; cf. note 16 to p. 38). The Indonesian 
prefix sa- means either ,,one” (in samdlam and savatu) or all” (all the 
other examples) ; cf. in modern Indonesian, séhari sémalam, ,,one day 
and night” and sétauku, for all I know”. 

sakaiamandala — sakalamandalaia, II-20 (35). 

sakit — II-11 (33). = 

samaryyada — cf. s.v. sa- and maryydda. 

samaya — samayanku, IT-13 (34). 

samjna — nisamjnd, I-27 (36) ; cf. s.v. samjnadvuddhi. 

samjndvuddhi — marsamjiidvuddhi, II-11 (35); cf. s.v. samjnd and s.v. 
vuddhi. . 

samksena — I, a-14 (5) ; cf. Index b, s.v. samksepatah. 

samsthdéna — II-12 (34) ; 30. 

samvarddhi — Sanskrit samvrddhi (,,nower, might’), in nisamvarddhiku, 
II-20, 21, 22, 23 (35), 26 (36) ; 18, 46. Unlike nigalarku (cf. s.v. galar), 
the term applies to honorary functions. 

sankate (?) — I, a-17 (5). 

sanmata — TI-23 (35).. 

santana — santanamamu, II-19 (35) ; kulagotramitrasantanamamu, II-21 (35). 

sanyasa — Sanskrit samnydsa (sannydsa), I, a-14 (5) ; TI-15 (34), 20 (35) ; 
18, 41; C. 78. 

sdrambha — cf. s.v. sa- and sv. adrambha; C. 79. 

sdrana — ci. s.v. vuddhisdrana. 

sarjjava — II-24 (35), 25 (36) ; cf. s.v. sa- and C. 78. 

sarvva — cf. s.v. sarvvaprana and sarvvasattva. 

sarveaprana — TI-18 (35); cf. s.v. prana. 

sarvasattva — 1. 

senapati — IT-3 (32). 

savanakina — cf. s.v. sa-, vanak and -fia. 

sida — I, a-19 (5) ; cf. Pras. Indon. I, 52, 70, where, however, the reference 
to Sanskrit siddha cannot be maintained. 

siddha — II-28 (36) ; 25; cf. s.v. siddham. 

siddham — II-1 (82). 

sidanayadtra — 1 sq., 10, 15; cr. Index }, s.v. 

sthéna — sthanaia, II-12 (34) ; sthdnamamu, IT-18 (35). 

sthapaka — IT-4 (32) ; 20, 37. . 

sumpah — II-5 (32), 5,.6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (83), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 (34), 17 
. 18, 19, 22, 23, 24 (35), 25, 26: (36) ; niparsumpahakan, I-20 Pens C. 79. 

suruh — nisuruh, TI-21, 22, 23 (35). ee 

svami — I, a-20 (6) ; 4 sq. 
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svastha — marsvastha, I, a-8 (5) ; II-17 (35) ; cf. C. 79, who translates: ,,dans 
un état normal, en bonne santé”. I translated ,,independent”, which seems 
to make better sense in the passages of I and II, although it is not the 
normal meaning of svastha in Sanskrit. 


ta — particle, I, a-18 (5) ; cf. Index b, s.v. 

-ta — suffix, 21. 

tahu — I, a-10 (5) ; II-9 (33), 12 (34) ; tahuna, II-12 (33) ; C. 70. 

talu — II-8 (33), 19, 21, 22 (35) ; makatadlu, II-8; the word is followed by 
muah. in all of these cases; cf. 24, 25, 26 and C. 70. 

tamu — tamina, nitamina, I-28 (36). 

tamva — II-8 (33) ; 38. 7 

tapik — nitapik, I, a-9, 11 (5) ; I-26 (386) ; manapik, I-26 (36). — Cf. 'C. 70, 
who quotes the exvlanation given by Ferrand, where it is compared 
with tafika in Malagasi, meaning ,army, military exvedition”. My trans- 
lation is based on the above intervretation. Poerbatjaraka, Riwajat In- 
donesia, 1952, p. 41, translates the words kaliwat mandpik in line 10 
‘of the Kotakapur epigraph by ,,sangat bérusaha ména’lukkan” (= made 
a vigorous attempt to submit), but adds in note 2 to n. 41 that the word 
might rather be compared with Minangkabau manape, which, according 
to Westenenk (quoted ibidem) means ,,to strife after”. As a matter of 
fact, Poerbatjaraka combined the two interpretations. However, accord- 
ing to information kindly supnlied by Mr. Muhammad Yamin, which 
was also confirmed by my Minangkabau students, the word is always 
used in the meaning ,,to defend oneself against, tot resist” in the Minang- 
kabau language. If the latter meaning, which has the advantage of still 
being current in a part of Indonesia, is adovted, it follows that the 
action alluded to in the Kotakanur and Télagabatu evigraphs is defersive 
rather than offensive. 

tanda — I, a-14 (5). 

tathapi — II-12 (34) ; 16; C. 69. 

tatkala — 16. 

tattva — I-25 (36). 

tida — I, a-10 (5) ; II-5, 7 (33), 11 (33), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (34), 17, 18, 20, 21, 
23, 24 (35), 25, 28 (36) ; C. 70; for tida bhakti, cf. 27. 

timira — I, a-7 (5), but the reading is conjectural. 

thah — tnah rumah, II-9 (33) ; 39. 

tuha — II-4 (32) ; 37; cf. s.v. huluntuhanku. 

tuvi — II-5, 6, 7, 8, 11 (33), 12, 15, 17 (34), 17, 21, 23 (35) ; C. 70. The word 
is followed by mulam in most of the cases. 


_ ujar — manujari, TI-7 (83), 33 (35) ; niujari, I-23 (35) ; 26; C. 71, 74. 

umamgap — I, a-16 (5) ; I translated ,,devour, swallow” (pv. 4); a better 
translation might be ,,to seize”; cf. tangév in Javanese. The word must 
have existed in Old Javanese, as follows from saéngappan, ,nine”, i.e. 
one taken off (viz. from ten). 


upaya — cf. s.v. varopaya. 
uram — I, a-21 (6) ; II-5 (32), 8, 9, 11 (33), 13, 16 (84), 18, 24 (85) ; C. 67. 


va — parveanda, cf. s.v. par-. 

vacikarana — II-13 (34) ; 22, 30; C. 77. 

vadua — vaduaémamu, II-6 (33) ; cf. Index b, s.v. wadwa. 

vaidi — cf. s.v. ripabhasmavaidimantraprayoga. 

vaidika — II-11 (33). 

vala — II-28 (36). 

valum — I, a-3 (5); cf. Old Javanese wwalung. 

vanak — varakmamu, II-5 (32) ; savanakna, I-16 (34). 

vaniydga — II-4 (32) ; 20; for Sanskrit banydga ; cf. Index b, s.v. waniydga. 

vanua (vanud) — I, e-8 (15) ; II-13 (34) ; cf. Index b, s.v. wanua. 

vanun — II-5, 7 (33), 13 (34) ; 26, 38, 44. 

varonaya — II-9 (33). 

vasikarana — II-4 (32) ; 20; not to be confounded with vacikarana. 

vatak — II-5 (32) ; 37; cf. Pras. Indon., I, 73. 

vatu — savatu, II-27 (36) ; perhaps, I-7 (33). 

vihara — I, e-8 (15). 

vini haji — II-9, 11 (33) ; 38. — As I was informed by Mr. Muhammad Yamin, 
the term is used for noble women in present Minangkabau language. 

vrddhi — 25. 

vuat — II-14 (34); vuatna, I-14 (34) ; vuatana, I-15 (34); cf. s.v. -d) ; 
marvuat, II-9, 10, 11 (33), 14 (34), 25 (36) ; kavuatanaia, II-26 (36) ; 
C. 77 (vuatana, vuatku and vuatia). 

vuddhi — marvuddhi, II-5 (33) ; marvuddhisarana, II-11 (33), 14 (34). 

vukan — II-6, 11 (23) ; 38, 40; C. 78. 

vulan — II-28 (36). 

vunuh — nivunuh, II-5 (32). 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (33), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (84), 17; 
18, 19, 20, 2i, 23, 24 (85), 25 (36). 

vuruh — II-5 (32) ; 37. 

vyasta -- I, a-6 (5). 

vytha — marvytiha, I, a-10 (5). 


b. Old Javanese. ') 


a- —- prefix, in asilth, XI-9b (312); ?asih, 11b (312), 15a (313); ?agalak, 
XI-14e (313) ; asésék, 236 (315) ; anatih, 26b (316) ; aweh, 27d (316) ; 
aran, 27d (316) ; combined with the suffix -an (attached to the root 
with an h as connecting consonant) in ajanmahan, 29d (316). For a- 
prefixed to a nasalized or pre-nasalized root, cf. s.v. an-. A- is clearly 


1) Abbreviations: p.: name of a person; t.: title; v.: name of a village. After p.. the 
article preceding the name is added between brackets (such as si, pu, sang). 
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far less frequent than ma-, and it is curious that, as far as the texts: of 
this collection are concerned, it is found exclusively in the metrical 
inscription No. XI. 

~a — suffix, not rarely svelt -d, in musuha, XI-11b (812) ; wihand, 13d (313) ; 
tamwaka, 14b (313) ; ?waruha, 14d (313, for wruha ?) ; uliha, 18b (314) ; 
hyana, 16d (314) ; siha, 22b (315) ; after a doubled root, imur-imura, 
29c (316) ; combined with another affix, patoliha, 10d (312) ; pasisiha, 
10d (312) ; ?kasandiha, 17b (314) ; manona, 19a (315) ; ?matataganad, 18c 
(314; uncertain, cf. s.v. tatag) ; diwyakéna, 18a (314) ; mahdatisa, 18d 
(314) ; ?anémwaha, 22b (315) ; mahamayuna, 16d (314) ; iniiyana, 23d 
(316; presumably: ini followed first by -an, with y as a connecting 
consonant, then by -a) ; hyand XI-16d (314) cf. 322. 

adharmadharma, XI-12a (312). 

adimantri — X1-23b (315, for ddimantri ?). 

agam — managam kon, 216. 

aganita — aganitangana, XI-17d (314) ; 324. 

agra — p. (pu) of Pankur in Perot inscriptions, IX, a-8 (232), b-7 (233). 

air — air pyal, v., IX, b-35 (236) ; air hulu, v., IX, b-35/36 (236) ; air papi, 
v., IX, b-27/28 (235) ; air ha (ji ?), v., XII-1 (235) ; air haji, t., 238; cf. 
s.v. talang, tulang, hulu. 

ajar — tinajar (= ajar with prefix t- and infix -in-), XI-22c (315) ; 327. 

akalanka — XI-10a (312). 

aksara. —.XI-27b (316) ; aksaracyutaka, 23a (315) ; 305. 

~akan (-akén) — hénénakan, XI-12b (312) ; combined with other affixes, 
diwyakénd, 18a (314) ; inalihhakén, 25b (316) ; winaluyakén, 29a (316) ; 
pinakakuannakan, XII-2 (335) ; 331. 

aku — p. (pu) of the Datar in the Perot inscriptions, IX, b-10 (233) ; cf., 
however, s.v. arka. 

alah — inalahckan, XII-8 (335) ; 332 sq. 

alap — rin = alap, XI-14d (313) ; kdlap, XI-8c (312). 

alas — cf. s.v. tuha. . 

alih — XI-15b (313) ; analih, XI-15b (313), 26a (316) ; inalihhakan, XI-25b 
(316) ; 309. 

~an — suffix, in pikatan, IX, a-6 (232), b-5 (233) ; sirikan, IX, a-6 (232), b-6, 
10 (233) ; tiruan, IX, a-11, 7 (232), b-6, 10/11 (233) ; wlahhan, IX, a-8, 
12 (232) ; b-7, 12 (232), b-31 (236) ; dalinan, IX, a-8, 12/13 (232) ; b-7, 
12 (233) ; tawdn, IX, a-8/13 (232), b-8, 13 (233) ; ?sikhalan, IX, a-10 
(232), b9 (233) ; halaran, TX, a-7 12 (232), b-6, 11 (233) ; kandanan, IX, 
b-29 (235) ; IX, b-29 (235) ; tuhadn, IX, a-15, 16 (232), b-15, 16 (234) ; 

 ungsyan, XI-17c (312) ; 2samaran, XI-10c (312) ; taranan, XI-9b (312) ; 

tiruan, XI-15d (313) ; combined with other affixes, kamalagyan, IX, 
a-14 (232), b-13 (233) ; katuwuhhan, IX, a-14 (232), b-14 (233) ; tinapan, 
XI-15d (313) ; parhyanan, cf. s.v. hyang ; pacalan, cf. s.v. cala ; dindnan, 
ef, s.v. dana ; ajanmahan, cf. s.v. a-. | _ 
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anak — for anak wanua, 242; anak wanua (banua), XI-22c (315) ; 226, 326. 

anaryya — for Sanskrit andrya, XI-12d (312) ; 321. 

anila — XI-7d (312). 

antan — mantan, XI-12c (312) ; 321; cf. s.v. mungu. 

anti — cf. s.v. vanti. 

anubhawa — dewadnubhawa, XI-1la (312). 

anuja — ranujamata, XI-9c (312) ; 318. 

anumoda — XI-13d (313) ; mananumoda, ibid. ; cf. 302, 306, 321. 

anung — IX, a-9 (232), b-9 (233). 

anuraga — cf. s.v. waradnuraga. © 

an. — prefix a- before a nasalized base, analih, XI-15b (313) ; cnutus, XI-17c 
(314) ; amiija, XI-18c (314) ; anitik, XI-25b (316). 

anén — vnananénnanénta, XI-11b (312) ; 320. 

angada — p. (dapunta), XII-8 (335). 

angana — for Sanskrit aigand, cf. s.v. aganita. 

apa — XI-16d (314) ; apaniya, XI-25b (316) ; ?handpa, XI-18a/b (314) ; cf. 
note 24 to p. 314. 

apurwa — XI-16b (314), 19a (315). 

aran — maran, XI-26b (316) ; dran, XI-27d (316) ; makanaran, XI-27c (316) ; 
haranya, XI-18d (314). | 

arka — p. (pu) of the Datar in Perot inscr., IX, a-10 (232) ; inser. b reads, 
however, aku. 

artha — sdrtha, XI-17a (314) ; 307. 

as6 (asé), also ans6 — masd, XI-23b (315) ; inangsd, XI-9b (312) ; manasod, 
IX, a-9 (232), b-9 (233) ; umansd, 225 sq.; manaséakan, 240; cf. 318. 

asih — XI-11b (312) ; ?silih-asih, XI-15a (313) ; cf. s.v. sih. 

atah — XTI-6 (335) ; tatah (= tc atah), XII-4, 7 (335). 

atha — XI-8b (312). 

atisaya — for Sanskrit aticaya, XI-16c (314), 18d (314). 

atus — inatus, XI-7c (312), 17c¢ (314) ; 293, 317, 324. 

aum — for Sanskrit om (?) ka-aum, XI-13d (313) ; 321. 

awatara — panawataran (sic), XI-16d (314) ; 284, 324. 

awit — p. (st), IX, b-24 (235). 

ayat — XI-10a (312). 

a& — abbreviation of ddityawdra, IX, a-4 (232) ; b-3 (233). 

acarya — t. (dang), 219. 

acrama — sacaturadcrama, XI-9d (312) ; 318 sq. 

adi — XI-11d (312). 

ajna — rajne (= ra-ajna i?), XI-10a (312) ; 319. 

dlaya — cf. s.v. ciwdlaya. 

arjawa — XI-6b (311) ; 317. 

dsddhamasa — IX, a-3 (231, spelt dsdda), b-2 (232, spelt dsddha). 

adwali (?) — XI-7d (312) ; 293, 317. 
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baka — XI-22a (315). 

balubu(ng) — nv. (st), EX, a-20 (232), b-19/20 (234). 

baficung — pv. (si), IX, b-22 (234). 

bantal — p. (si), IX, b-36 (236).. 

banydga — kabanyagan (sic), IX, b-34 (236) ; 230 sq. 

bu — abbreviation of budhawara, XII-5 (335). 

bulai — name of a mountain (?), XII-4 (335) ; 336. 

buyut — 251 sq.; cf. s.v. puyut. 

bhadra — p. (pu), TX, a-10 (232), b-9 (233). 

bhagawanta — for Sanskrit bhagavant, 228. _ 

bhakti — XI-17b (314) ; bhaktita (for Sanskrit bhaktitah ?), ibid. 
bhanu — p. (si), IX, b-22 (234). 

bhatara — for Sanskrit bhattara, XI-16b (314), 24d (316), 28d (316). 
bhrétya — for Sanskrit bhrtya, XI-13b (313). : 
bhiimi — XI-6b (311). 


caru — macaru, IX, b-25 (235) ; 242. 

caturacrama — sacaturacrama, cf. s.v. derama. 

cila — cf. s.v. swacila. 

citta — samacitta, XI-17a (314). 

ciwa — ciwagréha, XI-26a (316). 

ciwalaya, — XI-25a (316). 

crt — sacri, XI-6e (311) ; ert mandaki, v., IX, b-25 (235) ; cridhara, p. (si), 
TX, a-16 (232), b-16 (234). 

cuciharah (?) — XI-22d (315). 

cuklapaksa — XII-Z, 5 (335) ; samarggaciracuklapaksa, XI-24b (316) ; spell 
suklapaksa, IX, a-4 (232), b-3 (233). 

cuira — ctrapatni, XI-7a (312). Cf. Index c. s.v. ctiralaksmi. 


da- — prefix, in dakalang, IX, a-11 (232), b-10 (233) ; dakampak, IX, a-13 
(232), b-12/13 (233) ; damilihhan, IX, a-12 (232), b-11/12 (233) ; dawain- 
lar, IX, a-i3 (232), b-13 (233) ; dakukap, IX, a-12 (232), b-12 (233) ; 
daragang, IX, a-14 (232). 

dadi — XJ-14d (313). 

dalinan — t. (rakai), IX, a-8, 12/13 (232), b-7, 12 (233) ; 220, 221, 222, 223. 

damalung — t. (p. ?), IX, a-14 (232), b-13 (233). 

daman — 240. 

damo — p. (si), IX, a-15/16 (232), b-15 (234). 

dana — mangdana, pv. (si), IX, a-16 (232), b-15 (234). 

dana — dinanan, X1-25c (316). 

danda — madanda, X1-23d (316) ; p. (si), IX, b-23 (234). 

dang — dang hyang, 208, 243; cf. s.v. dcarya. | 

danii — XI-12d (312). 

dapu — dapu hyang, 240; dapu hawang, 209. 

dapunta — XII-6, 8 (335) ; 240. 
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datar — t., IX, a-10 (232), b-10 (233) ; 238. 

dawa —- p. (si), IX, b-25 (235). 

de — denya, XI-10d (312) ; dening, XI-17c (314). 

dewa — dewanubhawa, cf. s.v. anubhawa. 

dhantan — p. (si), [X, b-17 (234) ; inscr. a, however, reads jantan. 

dharma — XI-l1ld (312, svelt dharma) ; dharmmasinta, XII-10 (335) ; 337; 
cf. also 320. 

dhasa — p. (si), IX, b-22 (234). 

dica — for Sanskrit dic, in pitrwwadica, XI-16b (314). 

diwasa — XI-23a (315). : 

diwya — diwyatama, XI-18a (314) ; diwyottama, XI-25a (316) ; diwyakéna, 
XI-18a (314). 

diyus — (= dyus), XI-22b (815). 

don (?) — sadon, XII-7 (335). 

duarapala — for Sanskrit dvdrapala, XI-14c (313) ; 284. 

durlabha — XI-12a (312). 

duwa (?) — duwane (?), XI-12b (312). 

dwitiya — for Sanskrit dvitiyd (tithi), IX, a-3 (231), b-2 (232) ; XITI-5 (335). 

dyah — XI-9c (312). 


-én — suffix, in gawyén (?), XI-14a (313). 
énah — énahhi, XI-15b (313). 
(é)ncung — nv. (si, in combination with the name: sincung), IX, b-21 (234). 


gandah — p. (si): of patih of Mantyasih who has the title (or: religious 
name ?) punta pramana, TX, a-18 (222), b-17 (234). 

gandha — p. (si), IX, a-15 (232), b-15 (234). 

gada — p. (pu), IX, a-8/9 (232), b-9 (233, spelt gada@). 

galak — agalak, XI-14c (313). 

ganita — cf. s.v. aganita. 

garawuy — p. (t. ?), IX, a-11 (232), b-10 (253). 

garung — t. (rakai) of a king, 220. 

garuti (?) — XI-23d. (316). 

gatagata (?) — XI-18e (314), but perhaps to be read catdgata ; ef. 325. 

gawai — XI-13d (313) ; gawainya, XI-29b, d (316); ginawainira, XI-12d 
(312) ; magawai, XI-13c (313) ; gawayén (?), XI-14a (313), 15a (313) ; 
ginawai, XI-24d (316). 

g(é)lar — ginlar, XI-8d (312) ; cf. 318. 

g(é)néng — p. (si), XI-27b (316). 

gréha — spelt griha, XI-15a (313) ; cf. s.v. ciwa. 

guna — kalagunarawiprakulasthandma, XI-8c (312). 

gunu(ng) — to denote the number 7, XI-24a (316). 

gupura —-for Sanskrit gopura, in sagupura, XI-17d (314). 

guru — gurumatatapasa, XI-21d (315) ; yan paguru, XI-23c (316); guru 
hyang, 243. 
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gusti — XI-26d (316) ; gusti wagus, XI-22c (315) ; gusti ténah, 230. 
guwasang (?) — p. (si), EX, b-29 (235). 


hada — p. (sang), IX, b-31 (236). 

hadanan.— t., 220, 222. 

hadép — XI-11c (312). 

haji — cf. s.v. air. 

hala — XI-24d (316) ; hale (= hala i), XI-12c (312) ; cf. 328. 

halangmanuk — t. (also v. ?), XII-10 (335) ; 337. 

halaran — t. (rakai), IX, a-7 (232), b-6 (233) ; 220, 221. 

halu — XI-12d (312) ; 251 sq., 312. 

hana — IX, a-4 (232), b-3 (233); XI-11b, c (312), 15c (313), 18a (314) , 28b (316). 

hansa — Sanskrit hamsa, XI-22a (815) ; 1, 74. 

hanté — nom. of Sanskrit hantr, XI-7d (312) ; 317. 

harang (?) — XI-25d (316). 

harap — maharap, XII-3 (?), 6 (335). 

hawang — dapu hawang, 209; cf. s.v. puhawang. 

hayu — XI-13e, 15a (313); p. (st), EX, a-19 (232), b-18 (234); mahayu, 
XI-15d (313) ; hayuwa (= hayu with suffix -a ?), XI-21e (315). 

hénéng —hénénakan, XI-12b (312). 

hino — presumably, XI-14a (313) ; cf. note 18 to p. 313. 

hiyang — cf. s.v. hyang. 

hrétan — p. or t. (sang), IX, a-13 (232), b-12 (233). 

hulu — hulu tangnah (=ténah), TX, b-24/25 (235) ; huiu wras, IX, b-35 (236) ; 
hulu wuatan, 216; hulair (contraction of hulu air), IX, b-23 (234) ; cf. 
230, 241, 243. 

huma (huma) — XI-25d, 26a (315). 

humet (?) — XI-25d-(316). | 

hurip (?) — XI-12c (312). 

huwus — XI1-25a, c (316) ; p. (si), LX, b-35 (236) ; ri kahwousnyan, XI-28a 
(316). 

hyang (also spelt hiyang) — Xi, 16d (314) ; sang hyang, XI-29c (316) ; wuat 
hyang (wuatthyang with sandhi), XI-23a (315) ; dang hyang, 208, 243; 
dapu hyang, 240; sahyang, XI-25d (316); marhyang, IX, b-34 (236) ; 
parhyanan, XI-17d (314); manghyang, XI-23a (315); hyand, XI-16d 
(314) ; cf. 209 sq.; cf. also s.v. guru, palar, pangil. 


- — suffix, in énahhi, XI-15b (813) ; perhaps in manuhuri, IX, a-7 (232) ; 
manahuri, IX, b-6 (233) ; garuti (?), XI-23d (316). 

ilu — milu, TX, a-10 (232), b-9 (233) ; 237. 

-in- — infix, in inatus, XI-7c (312), 17c (814) ; ginlar, 8d (312) ; inangsd, 9b 
(312) ; ginawai, 12d (312), 24d (316) ; ginawainira, 11d (312) ; tinonta, 
XI-12d (312) ; tinapan, 15d (313) ; sinangskara, 24d (316) ; inalihhakén, 
25b (316) ; dindnan, 25e (316) ; sinima, 25d (316), 28a (316) ; winkas, 
27a (316); pinakaparujar, 27b (316) ; winaluyakén, 29a (316); kinon, 
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29a (316) ; kinonnakan, XII-3 (335) ; pinakakuannakan, kinmit, XII-1, 
4 (335) ; inalahakan, XII-8 (335). 

ika (ika) — yeka (= ya ikd), XI-27b (316) ; yateka (= yata ika), XI-27d 
(316). 

ikana — yatekana, XI-24d (316), 28d (316) ; ikanang, XII-3, 6 (335). 

ikeng (ikaing) — XI-26a (316) ; XII-9 (335). 

imur — tan imur-imura, XI1-29c (316). 

ina — cf. s.v. pras. 

inke — (= i nke), XI-26d (316). _ 

inti — intiyana, XI-23d (316). 

trang — merang, XI-10c (312). 

iring — (= i ring ?), waruherin = alap, XI-14d (313). 

ista — wrong spelling of Sanskrit ista, XI-14b (313). 

istaka — wrong spelling of Sanskrit istaka, XI-14b (313). 

iwung — v. (?), XI-10c (312). 

t1ewari — Sanskrit ievari, XI-Ta (312). 


jagat — XI-8a (312). 

jaha — p. (si), IX, a-16 (232), but inscr. b reads niha. 

jakkhara — p. (si), TX, a-17 (232), b-17 (234). 

jana — p. (si), IX, b-20 (234). 

jangluran — v., 251. 

janmah — ajanmahan, XI-29d (316) ; cf. s.v. a-. 

jantan (?) — pv. (si), IX, a-17 (232), but b reads dhantan. 

jantra — p. (si), IX, b-23 (234). 

jati — p. (si), IX, b-33 (236). 

jatti — in jati ning rat, name of a king, XI-9a (312) ; 288-293. 

jawa — bhiimi ri jawa, XI-6b (311). 

jeta — nom. of Sanskrit jeir, 21-6d (312). 

jiwana — p. or t. (sang), IX, a-12 (232), b-11 (233). 

qjumput — IX, b-25 (235) ; 242. 

juru — IX, b-23 (234) ; b-31, 32, 33, 36 (236); jurunya, IX, a-19 (232), 
b-19/20 (234) ; silijuru, cf. s.v. silih ; jurw limus, IX, a-19 (232), b-19/20 
(234) ; juru kutici, IX, b-21 (234) ; cf. 230, 241. 


ka — abbreviation of kaliwuan, XII-5 (335). 

ka- — prefix, in kdlap, XI-8c (312) ; ka-awm, XI-13d (313) ; perhaps in 
karih, XI-14b (313), in kalula, IX, a-16 (232), b-16 (234) ; kalima, IX, 
a-20 (232), b-19, 20, 21 (234), 30, 33 (236) ; XI-26c; together with -? 
in kasandihe, XI-25c (316) ; with -nyan in kahuwusnyan, X1-28a (316) ; 
with -an in katuwuhhan, IX, a-14 (232), b-14 (233) ; kanayakan, IX, 
a-15 (232) ; kakalyan, IX, b-26 (235); kabanyagan, IX, b-34 (236) ; 
kadatwan, XI-8d (312) ; karatwan, XI-9b (312) ; ?karasdn, XI-18b (314) ; 
kamaran, XI-23c (316). 
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ka — abbreviation of kati, XII-1 (335) ; cf. 333. 

kabaih (kabeh) — XI-13a (313), 25c (316). 

kabuh — p., XI-27c (316). 

kaka — XI-22a (335) ; cf. 1. 

kakalyan — v., TX, b-26 (235) ; 231. 

kakar — v., TX, b-28 (235). 

kaki — rakaki, XI-10b (312) ; sakaki, XI-22d (315). 

kala — p. (si), IX, b-20 (234). 

kala — XI-5d (311) ; 24a (816). 

kala — kaladgunarawiprakulasthanéma, XI-8c (312). 

kalang — IX, b-37 (236) ; XI-22¢ (315) ; dakalang, t. or p. (sang), IX, a-11 
(232), b-10 (233). 

kali — cf. s.v. kakalyan. 

kalima — cf. s.v. lima. 

kaling (?) — kumaling, XI-14d (313), but cf. s.v. ling. 

kalula — tuhain ning kalula, IX, a-16 (232), b-16 (233) ; 228. 

kamalagyan — cf. s.v. lagi. 

kampak — dakampak, t. or p. (sang), IX, a-13 (232), b-12/13 (233). 

kandanan — v., IX. b-29 (235). 

kandi — p. (si), IX, b-34/35 (234). 

kandut — p. (rasi), XI-26d (316). 

karamba — p., XI-28c (316). 

?karas — karasan, XI-18b (314) ; or a derivative of rasa, cf, 325. 

kart — XI-19a (315) ; cf. s.v. karih. 

karih — XI-14b (313) ; cf. s.v. kari. 

katah — X1-23d (316). 

katudaing — p. or t. (sang), IX, a-11/12 (232), b-11 (253). 

katuwuhhan — p. or t., cf. s.v. tuwuh. 

kawit — p. (rasi), XI-27d (316). 

kawittha — XI-22d (315) ; 327. 

kayu — XI-16a (314). 

kayumwunan — v., IX, a-17 (232), b-17 (234), ?29 (235). 

k(é) ling — p. (si), XI-26c (316). 

k(é) mit — kinmit, XII-1, 4 (335). 

k(é) ring — 238. 

kesawa — from Sanskrit kecava, p. (si), IX, b-21 (234). 

khawali — XI-29d (316, preceded by si). 

ki — XI-16a (314). 

kilala — manilala dréwya haji, 227, 238, 240. 

kita — XI-22a, c (315). 

kon — konya, X1-29c (316) ; kinon, XI-29a (316) ; kinonnakan, XII-3 (335) ; 
cf. s.v. kuan. 

krahu — p. (si), IX, b-26 (235). 

ksunika — XI-17c (314). 

kuath — XI-15d (313), 17a (814), 22b (315). 
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kuan — pinakakuannakan, XII-2 (335) ; cf. 331. 

kudur — wahuta hyang kudur, 237; makudur, t., UX, a-9 (232), b-8/9 (233) ; 
wahuta makudur, IX, a-14 (232), b-13/14 (233 sq.) ; cf. 220, 221, 222, 
223, 225, 227, 237, 238. 

kukap — dakukap, t. or v., IX, a-12 (232), b-12 (233). 

kula — kalagunarawiprakulasthanaéma, XI-8c (312) ; nijakula, XI-13b (313). 

kuma- — prefix (?), kumaling, XI-14d (313) ; more probably, however, the 
form is to be analyzed as the -um- form from waling with prefixed k- 
or rather ku- (without lengthening of the w) for the first person. 

kumaéra — XI-23c (316). 

kumart — for Sanskrit kumdri, XI-23c (316). 

kunci — v., IX, b-25 (235). 


laduh — p., XI-27b (316). 

lagi — kamalagyan, t. (sang), IX, a-13/14 (232), b-14 (234) ; 225. 

lain — XI-6c¢ (311). 

lakas — salakas (for salékas ?), XI-1la (312). 

lama — XI-7b (312). 

lampi (langvi) — t., IX, a-9, 14 (232), b-8. 13 (233) ; 220, 221, 222, 223. 

lampuran — 229, 240. 

lawan — XI-12a (312), 24c (316), 26b (316) ; kalawan XI-15c¢ (313). 

lawang — XI-15b (313). 

lawas — malawas, XI-16a (314) ; lawasnira. XI-lla (312). 

laya — p. (si), IX, b-34 (236). 

layar — p. (si), IX, b-23 (234). 

l(é)mah — palmahan, XI-25b (316). 

likhita — XII-10 (325). | 

lina — kalima, IX, a-20 (232) ; b-19, 20, 23 (234), 32 (236) ; kalimanira, 
XI-26c (316) ; cf. 230, 241. 

limus — limus watu, v., IX, b-28 (235) ; juru limus, IX, a-20 (232), b-19/29 
(254) ; 241, 242. 

linga — XI-14a ; cf. note 18 to vo. 313; cf. also Index c, s.v. 

loka — lokadhatu, XI-5d (311) ; lokapdla, XI-9c (312). 

luah — XI-25b (316). 

lumah — XII-4 (335) ; 336. 

lupa — XI-29b (316). 

lwapandak — IX, a-18 (232), b-18 (234) ; 229. 


ma- — prefix, in madanda, XI-23d (316), mawurukung, XI-24c (316) ; maran, 
XI-26c (316) ; marata, XI-27c (316) ; matahun, XI-27d (316), malupa, 
XI-29b (316); magawai, XI-13c (313), 17c (314); mantan, XI-12c 
(312), matakut, XI-14d (313); mahayu, XI-15d (313); malawas, 
XI-16a (314) ; matamwak, IX, b-23 (234) ; mapakan, IX, b-24 (235) ; 
macaru, IX, b-25 (235) ; marowang, IX, b-35 (236) ; merang, XI-10c 
(312) ; makudur, cf. s.v. kudur; mapatih, cf. s.v. patih ; ma{ng)tanda, 
cf. s.v. tanda; together with negative particle, tamojar-ujar, XI-18c 
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(314) ; with suffixes, matatagana (= tatag with prefix ma- and suffixes 
-an and -a?), XI-18e (314). | 

ma — abbreviation of masa, XII-1 (335). 

maddhawa — p. (pu), IX, a-7 (232) ; cf. s.v. madhadwa. 

madhawa — v. (pu), IX, b-7 (233) ; it is curious that the name occurs in two 
different forms in corresponding places ; it is still more curious that both 
maddhawa and madhawa are wrong spellings, the correct form being 
madhawa. 

maha- (maha-) — archaic prefix, exclusively and not frequently found in 
the older Old Javanese writings, in mahamayuna, XI-16d (314), mahdatisa, 
XI-18d (314) ; references, 324, 

mahantara — p. (pu), IX, a-7 (232) ; 237; the corresponding place in b 
reads mantara. 

maheqwara — wrong spelling for Sanskrit mahecwara, XI-Ta (312). 

maka- (pinaka) — makadhdarana, XI-5d (311) ; pinakaparujar, XI-27b (316) ; 
makanaran, XI-27c (316) ; pinakakuannakan, XTI-2 (335) ; 331. 

maling — XI-14d (313). 

malini — p. (si), IX, b-29 (235). 

mamrati — mamratipurastha, XI-8d (312) ; rakaki mamrati, XI-10b (312). 

manaha (?) — v., IX, b-29 (235). 

manawan — p. (pu), IX, a-9 (232), b-8 (233). 

mandaki — cf. s.v. eri. 

mandér — p. (?), XI-28c (316). 

mandi — p. (si), IX, a-15 (232), b-15 (234). 

mandiha — p. (si), IX, a-18 (232), b-18 (234). 

manduta -— p. (pu), LX, a-7 (232),-b-6 (233). 

mangala — padahi mangala, IX, b-24 (235). 

manghiri (spelt manahuri and manuhuri) — t. (rakais, IX, a-7, 11 (232), 
b-6, 11 (233) ; 220, 221. 

mangkana — tlas mangkand, XI-9a (312). 

manglaksa — p. (pu), IX, a-9 (232), b-8 (233). 

manojna — XI-19a (315). 

mantara — p. (pu), IX, b-6 (233) ; 237; cf. s.v. mahantara. 

mantyasih —- v., IX, a-17 (232), b-17 (234) ; 229, 241. 

mani — wrong spelling of Sanskrit manu, v. (pu), IX, a-8 (232), b-7 (233). 

manuja (?) — manujan (= manuja followed by an ?), XI-13b (313). 

manuk — cf. s.v. halangmanuk. 

mantit — vo. (si), IX, b-24 (235). 

mar (?) — (= mér?), kamaran, XI-23c¢ (316). 

mairg(g)acira — samarggacracuklapaksa, X1-24b (316). 

maring — p. (si), IX, a-19 (232), b-19 (234). 

mas — XII-1, 3, 6 (335). 

masalaicang (?) — v., IX, b-36 (236). 

mata — ranujadmata, XI-9c (312). 

milar — p. (st), IX, b-35/36 (236). 
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mitra. — XI-13b (313). 

mrési — p. (rasi), XI-26c (316). 

muhir (?) — XI-16a (314), where it is supposed to be the name of a tree 
(preceded by ki) ; cf. note 58 to p. 323. 

mukhya — wipramukhya, XI-9d (312). 

mula — IX, b-23 (234) ; 241. 

mila — XI-12d (312). 

mulung — p. (pu), IX, a-8 (232), b-8 (233). 

mulya — p. (si), IX, b-29/30 (235 sq.). 

mulyang — p. (si), IX, b-24 (235). 

mungu — v., [X, b-32 (236) ; cf. 231; munguantan, v., IX, b-34 (236) ; 231. 

murana (murand) — p. (si), IX, a-18 (232), b-18 (234). 

musuh — XI-11b (312). 

mwang — XI-7d (312). 


n — watu = nn = inatus, XI-Tc (312) ; 293. 

nm — XI-9d, 11b (312), 18c (314), 26d, 27a (316). 

na — XI-12d (312), 24b, c (316), ?25d (316). 

nahan — p. (si), IX, b-19 (234), but the corresponding place in inscr. a reads 
nihan. 

nana — p. (st), IX, b-22 (234). 

naran (?) — p. (si), IX, b-25 (235). 

naran — cf. s.v. aran. 

natha — XI-8a (313). 

nayaka (nayaka) — tuhdn ning nayaka rua, IX, b-15 (234) ; tuhaén ning ka- 
nayakan, LX, a-15 (232) ; 227, 228, 238, 239. 

ndétan —- Si-12b (312). 

ni — passim, e.g., XI-7b, 8a, 10d, 11a, ¢ (312), 28c (316) ; ny, XI-27b (316). 

niha (7) — p. (st), IX, b-16 (234), but inscr. a reads jaha. 

nihan — p. (si), IX, a-20 (232), but inscr. b reads nahan. 

nijakula — XI-13b (313). 

nikaing — XI-28a (316). 

nikana — XI-25a (315). 

nikanang — XI-24a (316). 

nikata — XI-16b (314). 

ning — passim, e.g. XI-9a, 11c, 12a, d (312). 

nira — suffix, in lawasnira, XI-1la (312) ; kalimanira, XI-26c (316) ; gina- 
wainira, XI-11d (312). 

niru (?) — p. (st), IX, b-25 (235). 

nitya — XI-29d (316). 

niydga (?). — XI-22a (315), but the word separation is not certain. 

tke — cf. s.v. inke. 

-(n)ta — tinonta, XI-12d (312) ; pananénnanrénta, XI-11b (312). 

nuni — nunin nuni-nunin, X1-10c (312). 
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-nya — suffix, in umahnya, IX, a-4 (232), b-3 (233) ; parwuwusnya, IX, 
a-17/18 (232), b-17 (234); jurunya, IX, a-19 (232), b-18, 19 (234) ; 
ramanya, IX, a-19 (232) ; denya, XI-10d (312) ; gawainya, XI-13d to 14a 
(313 ; presumably, the base at the end of strophe 13 and its suffix at 
the beginning of the next strovhe) ; XI-29b, d (316) ; takanya, XI-16a 
(314) ; padanya, XI-18a (314); tumonya, XI-18b (314); tanaranya, 
XI-18d (314) ; naranya, XI-18d (314) ; riipaniydn (= rupdniya, metrical 
license for riipanya, followed by an). XI-16c (314) ; ri kahuwusnyan, 
XI-28a (316). 


pa — abbreviation of Pahing, 1st day of the 5 days’ week, IX, a-4 (232), 
b-3 (233) ; abbreviation of Paniruan, 4th day of the 6 days’ week, XII-5 
(335). 

pa~ — prefix, in patihad, XI-10a (312) ; panti, XI-15d (313) ; paguru, XI-23c 
(316) ; before a nasalised base, pamatih, XI-23a (315) ; together with 
a suffix, patoliha, XI-10d (312), pananénnanrénta, XI-11b (312); pasi- 
siha, XI-10d ; vamawan, XI-15b (313) ; nanawatardn, XI-16d (314) ; tan 
pacalan, XI-17d (314) ; palmahan, XI-25b (316) ; patalésan, XI-28c (316) ; 
patapan, IX, a-5, 9/10, 15 (232), b-4, 9 (233), 14 (234). 

pada — padanya, XI-18a (314). 

padahi — padahi mangala, IX, b-24 (235) ; 241 sq. 

padar — p. (si), IX, b-28 (235). 

pagar — p. (si), IX, b-28 (235). 

pakan ( = pékén) — in mapakan, XI, b-24 (235), b-33 (236) ; 230. 

palarhyang — t. (rakai), IX, a-7 (232), b-7 (233) ; 220, 222; cf. s.v. pangilhyang. 

pamégat (pamégét) — 220. 

pana — p. (si), IX, b-28 (235). 

pandakyan — IX, b-19 (234) ; 229. 

pangsat — v. (si), IX, b-32 (236). 

pangilhyang — t. (rakai), 221, 222. 

pani (paning ?) — v., IX, b-2C (235). 

pankur — t., IX, a-8 (232), b-7 (233) ; 220, 221, 222. 

panti — etymologically, anti with prefix pa-, XI-15d (313). 

panurang — 238. 

papi — cf. s.v. air. 

par- — prefix, in parw(w)uwus, IX, a-16, 17 (232) ; b-15, 17, 20, 22 (234) ; 
b-31 (236) ; parhyanan, XI-16d (314) : pinakaparujar, XI-27b (316). 

para — mare, XI-28d (316). 

parang — v., IX, b-26 (235). 

parijataka — parijatakatartipama, XI-16c (314). 

pasat — p. (st), IX, b-20/21 (234). 

patapan — t. (rakai), IX, a-5, 9/10, 15 (232) ; b-4, 9 (233), b-14 (234) ; 218, 
219, 220, 223, 225, 226, 237, 239. 

patih — IX, a-6, 17 (232), b-5 (233), b-16 (234); X1-26c (316); san—apatih, XI- 
26b (316) ; sang patih, XI-10a (312) ; rakarayaén mapatih, IX, a-10 (232), 
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b-10 (233) ; XII-3, 4, 7 (335) ; mamatih, XI-23a (315) ; 227, 228, 237, 
238, 240, 241. 

patnt — XI-Ta (312, curapatni). 

payung — mahdémayuna, XI-16d (314) ; 324. 

pétir (spelt ptir, patir) — v., IX, a-18 (232), b-18 (234) ; 229, 241. 

pikatan — t. (rakai) of a king, IX, a-6 (232), b-5 (233) ; cf. the Introductions 
to Nos. TX, X, XI, vassim. 

pilih — damilihan, p. or t. (sang), IX, a-12 (232), b-11/12 (233). 

pirak — XII-1 (335). 

pisan — misanna, XII-3, 6 (335) ; 336. 

po — abbreviation of pon, 2nd day of the 5 days’ week, XII-2 (335). 

pongpong — XI-11c (312). 

prabhu —sang prabhu, XI-9a (312). 

prahatah (?) — XI-12c (312). 

praja — XI-9d (312). 

prakrétasanniweca — XI-between strophes 21 & 22 (315) ; 286 sq., 326. 

pramina — t. (punta), IX, a-18 (232), b-17 (234). 

pramukha — XI-13b (313). 

pras — pras = ina ing limus, v., IX, b-26 (235) ; 242. 

prasida — for Sanskrit prdsdda, IX, b-34 (236) ; possibly, b-30 (236) ; 230. 

prasiddha — XI-6e (311), 8a (312). 

pratidina — XI-29b (316). 

pratyaya — 227, 228, 238; vratyaya hyang, 243. 

prawara — XI-13c (313). 

prih-prih — XI-10d (312). 

puhawang — 209: cf. s.v. hawang. 

pija — for Sanskrit puid, in amija, XI-18c (314) ; muja (preceded by ta, 
so that the form might also be amuja with neglected lengthening of the 
a; the length of the u is also neglected), XI-22d (315) ; mamija, XI-29a 
(316) ; cf. Index c, s.v. pijd. 

puluwatu — p. (pu) of the patth Nakai Wéka in 850, LX, a-6 (232), b-5 (233) ; 
220. 

punta — IX, a-18 (232), b-17 (234) ; 240. 

puput — XI-28, b, d (316). 

pura — mamratipurastha, XI-8d (312). 

purw(w)a — cf. s.v. aptirwwa and s.v. dica. 

putra — XI-12c (312). 

puyut — 251 sq.; cf. s.v. buyut. 

pwa — cf. s.v. tapwan. 

pyal — cf. s.v. air. 


ra- — prefix, in rakarayan, IX, a-10, 14/15 (232), b-10 (233) ; b-14 (234) ; 
rakai, IX, a-5, 6 (232), b-4, 5 (233) ; ratejika, XI-6c (311) ; rawipra, XI- 
8c (312) ; ranujamata, X1-9c (312) ; rajvie, XI-10a (312) ; rakaki, XI-10b 
(312) ; cf. s.v. rast; s.v. rakarayan., 
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ragang — daragang, t. (sang), IX, a-14 (232), b-14 (234). 

raja — p. (pu), IX, a-9 (232), b-9 (233) 

rajya — XI-9b (312). 

rakai — cf. s.v. ra-. ' 

rakarayan — rakarayadn patapdn, IX, a-14/15 (232), b-14 (234) ; rakarayadn 
mapatih, IX, a-10 (232), b-10 (233) ; XII-3, 4, 7 (335) ; rakarayan sang 
matuha, XII-8 (335) ; cf. s.v. ra-. 

rakét — mangrakét, mandakét, 239 sq. 

raksa — XI-8b (312, spelt raksad) ; mangraksa, XI-6b (311). 

rakwa — XI-11d (312) ; 320. 

rama (réma) — IX, b-33 (236), a-20 (232), b-20 (234) ; b-35 (236); b-36 
(236) ; XI-22c (312) ; radmanya, IX, a-19 (232), b-19 (234) ; raémanta, 
XTI-1 (?), 4 (335) ; 216 sq., 220 sq., 230. 

ranautsawa — Sanskrit ranotsava (?), XI-6ce (311). 

rankang — XI-15b (313). 

ranujamata — cf. s.v. anuja. 

rarai — cf. s.v. wadwa. 

rasi — composed of ra- and si (?), XI-26c, d (312) ; 27d (312). 

rat — cf. s.v. jati. 

rata — rama marata, X1-27c (316) ; 216. 

ratejika — XI-6c (311). 

ratu — IX, a-5/6 (232), b-5 (233) ; karatwan, XI-9b (312) ; 212, 218, 219. 

rawipra — cf. s.v. wipra. 

rgga — p. (si), IX, b-20 (234) ; the name is probably réga with non-writing 
of the é and doubling of ga after r). 

ri — XI-7a (312), 8a, d (312), 10b (312). 

roha — samaroha, XI-17a (514). 

rowang — XI-8b (312) ; marowang, pv. (si), IX, b-35 (236). 

rua — IX, a-10, 15 (232), b-15 (234) ; karua, b-9 (233). 

ruhun -- rumuhun, XI-16a (314) ; XII-7 (335). 

rupa — rupaniyan (= ripaniya, for riipanya, followed by an), XI-16c (314). 

rutung — p. (si), IX, a-19 (232), b-19 (234). 

rutus — p. (si), IX, b-85 (236). 


sa- — prefix, in sagri, XI-6c (311) ; sacaturdcrama, XI-9d (312) ; sawargga, 
XI-13a (313) ; saturusnya, XI-14b (313) ; sawuit, XI-15c (313) ; sawaluy, 
XI-15d (313) ; satahun (?), XI-16a (314) ; sdrtha, XI-17a (314) ; sagu- 
pura, XI-17d (314) ; sakaki, XI-22d (315); samarggaciracuklapaksa, 
XI-24b6 (316) ; sawélas, XI-24b (316) ; mun, XI-25d (316). 

saha — XI-26b (316) ; 27d (316). 

saisa — p. (si), IX , a-19 (232), b-18 (234). 

sakabda — pues spelling for Sanskrit cakabda; XI-24a (316). 

saksi —- XII-9 (335). 
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sama — XI-17a (314) ; samaroha, samacitta, XI-17a (314). 

samalagi — v., IX, b-31/32 (236) ; 231. 

samapta — XI-l7c (314) ; 25a (316). 

samara — samaran (= samara followed by an ?), XI-10c (312). 

samgat — XI-26b (316) ; cf. s.v. pamégat. 

sana — p. (si), LX, a-19 (232), b-19 (234) ; p. (si), IX, b-26 (235). 

sanab — p. (rasi), XI-26d (316). 

sandiha — Sanskrit samdeha, XI-10b (312); kasandihad, XI-17b (314); 
kasandihe (= kasandiha i), XI-25c (316). 

sang, — XI-9a, 10a, 11d (312), 18b (314), 226 (315), 266, 27c, 29c (316) ; 217, 

224, 225; cf. s.v. hyang. 

sangskara — Sanskrit samskdra, in sinangskdra, XI-24d (316). 

sanjana — pv. (si), IX, b-28 (235).. 

sarw(w)a — p. (pu) of the Rakai Sirikan in 850, IX, a-6 (232), b-6 (233). 

sawah — XJI-28a (316). 

sayut — p. (si), IX, b-21 (234). 

s(é)dang — t. (punta), IX, a-18 (232), b-18 (234). 

sémbah (?) — anémwaha, XI-22b (315), but word separation is uncertain. 

sésék — in asésék, XI-23b (315). 

si — passim before names of persons, e.g. XI-26c, d ; 27a, b ; 29d (316) ; cf. 
217, 226, 243. 

siddha — XI-22b (815) ; cf. s.v. prasiddha and Index c, s.v. siddhayatra. 

siga — vn. (si); IX, b-25 (235) ; b-31 (236). 

sih — asih, XI-11b (312), 15a (313) ; siha, XI-22b (315). 

sikhalan — t., IX, a-10 (232), k-2 (233) ; 221, 222, 238. 

silih — asilit, XT-9b (312), 15a (313) ; silijuru, presumably for silih-juru, IX, 
b-20, 22 (234) ; 230, 241. 

stma — IX, a-5 (232) ; snelt sema, which became sema after k at the end of 
the preceding word, IX, b-4 (232) ; onak ring stma, IX, b-27 (235) ; stma, 
XI-28b, d (316) ; sintma, XI-25d, 28a (316) ; stma, XI-27d (316) ; cf. 217, 
218, 237. 

sira — XI-7a, 12c (312) ; 13a, 14a (313) ; 176 (314) ; 27c (316) ; cf. s.v. -nira. 

sirikan — t. (rakai), IX, a-6, 11 (232), b-6, 10 (233) ; 220, 221, 222. 

sisih — tan pasisiha, XI-10d (312). 

so — abbreviation of somawdadra, XII-2 (335). 

su — abbreviation of suwarna, XII-1 (335) ; 333. 

suklapaksa — cf. s.v. cuklapaksa. 

sulankuning —. v., IX, b-36 (236) ; 231. | | 

surarah (?) — XI-22d (315). | 

susuk — XI-26b (316) ; manusuk, IX, a-5 (232), b-4 (233). | 

swagila — XI-8b (312). ) 

syapa — XI-13d (313), 19a (315). : 
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t- — prefix, in tinajar (so-called conjugated form, Dutch: ’vervoegde vorm’ 
of the 2nd person plural; the meaning, presumably, is: ,,you should 
receive orders to’, but I know no other examole of t- used before a base 
with the infix -in-; cf., however, tdéarakén, Nagarakrt. 89, 1d, ed. 
Kern-Krom, 1919, ». 196), XI-22c (315) ; probably, ta dyus (22b) and 
ta muja (22d) contain the same prefix and should rather have been cut 
t = adyus and t = amuja ; trasiha could be cut t = rasiha and rasiha 
could be considered a more resnectful equivalent of asiha, to be trans- 
lated: ,you should acquit yourselves of the vilgrimage (siddhaydtra) 
with respectful love” (?). 

ta — varticle, XI-7a, 10a, 11d, 12a, c (312) ; -17b, 18a (314) ; 19a, 22b, c, 
d (315), 28b, 29a (316). 

-ta — suffix, in nananénnanénta, XI-11b (312). 

ta — ta pacalan, XI-17d (314) ; cf. Old Jav. Ram.., II-57. 

taguh — p. (si), IX, b-24 (235). 

tahun — XI-7b (312) ; satahun, XI-16a (314) ; matahun, XI-27d (316). 

takan — takanya (archaic spelling for tékén-nya ?), XI-16a (314). 

takut — matakut, XI-14d (313). 

tala — p. (si), IX, b-32 (236). 

talaga — t. or p. (sang), LX, a-11 (232), b-11 (233). 

talang — talang air, v., IX, b-28/29 (235) ; possibly, but not necessarily, to 
be corrected to tulang air, q.v. 

talés — patalésan, p. (?), XI-28c (316). 

tama — XI-23b (315) ; tumama, XI-26a (316) ; tan tumama, 225 sq. 

tama — tamojar-ujar, XI-18c¢ (314). 

tampah — XI-26u (316). 

témragdsana — XII-9 (335). 

tamuy — p. (si), IX, b-23 (234). 

tamwak — tamwaka, XI-14b (313) ; matamwak, IX, b-23 (234) ; 230, 241; 
note 49 to p. 322. 

tan — XI-10d (312) ; 18b (314) ; 29c, d (316) ; cf. s.v. ta and tama, tatan, tar, 
tanmolah. 

tanmolah — tanmolaha, XII-4 (335). 

tanan — tananan inansd, XI-9b (312) ; 288. 

tanar- — tanaranya (for ténéranya ? cf. s.v. takan), XI-18d (314). 

tanda — IX, a-15 (232) ; mangtanda, IX, b-15 (234) ; 226, 239. 

tang — XI-18d (314) ; 24b, 25a, d (316). 

tanguh — ». (si), IX, b-36 (236). 

tanjung — XI-15c (313). 

tapa — tinapan, XI-15d (313) ; tapa haji, 238; cf. s.v. patapan. 

tapal (tapél) — tuhan ning manapal, IX, a-16/17 (232), b-16 (234) ; 228, 239 
sq.; napal, p. (si), IX, b-33 (236). 

tapwan — XI-11b (312) ; 319 sq. 

tar — XI-10b (312). 
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tarawana — n. (st), IX, a-20 (232), b-20 (234). 

taru — pdrijatakatartipama, XI-16c (314). 

tatag (?) — matatagana, XI-18a (314). 

tatan — XI-25c (316). 

tati — vn. ?, XI-27a (316). 

tatkala — IX, a-4/5, 6, 15 (232) ; b-3/4, 5 (233), 14/15 (234) ; XII-2, 5 (335). 

tawan — t., IX, a-8, 13 (232), b-8 (232) ; b-13 (233) ; 220, 221, 222, 223. 

tawang — v. (si), TX, b-26 (235). 

téas — XI-14b (313) ; 322. 

t(é)las — XI-9a (312). 

ténah — cf. s.v. hulu and s.v. gusti. 

tévat — XI-7b (312). 

téwék — XI-24d (316). 

thant — thaniwung (= thani iwung ?), XI-10c (312). 

tiga — XI-26d (316). 

tiha — vatihdkalanka, XI-10a (312) ; 319. 

tirip — t., IX, a-8, 13 (232) ; b-8 (232), 13 (233) ; 220, 221, 222, 223. 

tiru — tiruan, XI-15d (313) ; 323; tiruan, t., IX, a-7, 11 (232), b-6, 10/11 
(233) ; 220, 221, 222, 224. 

titht — IX, a-3 (231) ; b-2 (232) ; XI-24b (316). 

titik — anitik, XI-25b (316). 

tolih — natoliha, XI-10d (312). 

ton — tinonta, XI-12d (312) ; tumonya, XI-18b (314) ; manona, XI-19a (315) ; 
manonna (?), XI-21b (315). 

tritaya — XI-23b (315). 

ty, — abbreviation of Tunglai, IX, a-4 (232), b-3 (233) ; 236. 

tugu — p. (pu), LX, a-8 (232) ; irscr. b, however, reads tungi. 

tuha — matuha, XII-8 (335) ; tukin, 226-228, 237; tuha wanua (banua), IX, 
b-22 (224) ; 216, 230; tuhalas (tuhdlas), IX, b-24 (235) ; 230; cf. s.v. 
nayaka, wadwa, kalula, tapal. 

tuku — manuki, p. (pu) of Rakai Patapan in the Perot inscriptions, IX, a-5 
(232), b-4 (233) ; 218, 237. 

tulang — tulang air, v., IX, a-5, 20 (232), b-4/5 (233), 21 (234) ; 229, 231, 
237 ; tulang air ing krodha, IX, b-27 (235) ; cf. s.v. talang. 

tuluy (?) — tumuluy (?), XII-6 (335). 

tumak — p. (pu), IX, a-10 (232), b-9/10 (233). 

tungii — p. (pu), IX, b-7 (233), but cf. s.v. tugi. 

turus — saturusnya, XI-14b (313). 

tuwuh — XI-16b (314) ; katuwuhhan. t. (sang), EX, a-14 (232) ; b-14 (234). 


uang — XI-23a (315). 

ujar — XII-3 (335) ; mamuat ujar, XII-9 (335) ; mojar, XII-6 (335) ; tamojar- 
ujar, XI-18c (314) ; narujar, 224; pinaka-parujar, XI-27b (316). . 

ulah — ulah-ulahan, XII-7 (335) ; 337. 

ulih — tann = uliha, XI-18b (314) ; ulihhan, v. (si), EX, a-17 (232), b-16 (234). 
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-um- — infix, but prefix if the base begins with a vowel or a w (in that case 
um- is often changed to m- even in the oldest texts), in milu, IX, a-10 
(232), b-10 (233) ; mnang, XI-5d (311) ; rwmuhun (?), XI-16a (314) ; 
tumonya, XI-18b (314) ; masd, XI-23b (315) ; humet (?), XI-25d (316) ; 
tumama, XI-26a (316). 

umah — hana ryy = umahnya, IX, a-4 (232), b-3 (233) ; 236 sq. 

ungsi —- ungsyan, XI-7e (312) ; 293. 

upama — Sanskrit upamda at the end of a bahuvrihi, XI-16c in péarijatakata- 
ripama, X116c (314). 

uparata — XI-9a (312) ; 288, 318. 

utsawa (7) — cf. s.v. ranautsawa. 

utus — anutus, XI-17c (314). 

uwah — muwah, XII-2, 5 (?) (835). 

wadihati — t. (pamégat), IX, a-9 (232), b-8 (233) ; 220, 221, 222, 223, 225, 
227, 238. 

wadwa — IX, a-10, 14 (232) ; b-10 (233), 14 (234) ; 216, 224, 226, 238; wadwa 

. démit, 239; tuhin ning wadwa rarai, IX, a-6 (236), b-16 (234) ; 228, 239. 

wagai — 3rd day of the five days’ week, XI-24c (316). 

wagus — gusti wagus, XI-22c (315). 

wahuta — XI-27a (316) ; [X, b-13/14 (233 sq.) ; wahuta ptir, IX, a-18 (232), 
b-18 (234) ; wahuta makudur, IX, a-14 (232), b-13/14 (233 sq.) ; wahuta 
hyang, 243; further references : 227, 228, 237, 238, 240, 241. 

waicdkhamasa — XII-5 (335). 

watrawa — p. (pu), [X, a-8 (232), b-7 (233). 

walahhan — v., IX, 6-3] (236) ; possibly another form for wélahun, which 

occurs as a title; cf. s.v. wélahan. 

walaing — t. (rakai), 254-256, 290, 293; ivatw walaing, 255; cf. Index c, s.v. 
valainga. 

waluy — XI-28b (316) ; sawaluy, XI-15d (313) ; winaluyakén, XI-29a (316). 

wamlar — dawamlar, t. or v. (sang), IX, a-13 (232), b-14 (233). 

wanasi — p. (si), CX, b-30 (236). 

waneh — XI-27b (316). 

wang — XI-26d (316) ; cf. s.v. wang ; the usual spelling of the word in Old 
Javanese literature is wwang. 

waniyadga — Sanskrit banydga, XI-22a (315). 

wantil — v. (?), XI-10b (312) ; t. (samgat), XI-26b (316). 

wanua — patih wanua kaywmwunan, IX, a-17 (232) ; b-16/17 (234). 

ward — wardnuraga, XI-6d (312). 

ward — p. (si), LX, b-23 (234). 

wara — XI-24c (316). 

waraniya — p. (?), XI-27a (316). 

warg(g)a — sawargga, XI-13a (313). 

wariga — IX, b-21, 22 (234) ; 241. 

waruh — XI-8b (312) ; 317. 
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watu — watu = nn = inatus, XI-Te (312) ; 293. 

wawa — pamawan, XI-15b (313). 

wayat (?) — XI1-22a (315), but the word separation is uncertain. 

wekh — XI-10b (312) ; 24b, c (316) ; 17b (314). 

w(é)ka — t. (rakai) of the Rakarayan Mapatih in 850, IX, a-6 (233), b-5 (234). 

w(é)kas — pawkas, XII-8 (335) ; winkas, XI-27a (316). 

w(é)lahan — t. (rakai), IX, a-8 (232), b-7 (233) ; 220, 222. 

wélas — sawélas, XI-24b (316). 

w(é)nang — mnang, XI-7a (311). 

w(é)ruh — XI-12a, b (312) ; cf. s.v.- waruh. 

wibhawa — XI-11c (312). 

wicitra — XI-17a (314). 

widagdha — sang widagdha, XI-lld (312). 

wihang — wihand, XI-13d (313). 

wiku — XI-23c, 24a (316) ; kawikuan, kabikuan, 335, 240. 

wipra — kaldgunarawiprakulasthanéma, XI-8c (312) ; wipramukhya, XI-9d 
(312). 

wira — XI-8b (312). 

wirdga — XI-6d (312). 

wras — cf, s.v. hulu. 

wréhaspati (wdra) — XI-24c (316). 

wu — abbreviation of wurukung, 3rd day of the six days’ week, XII-2 (335) ; 

cf sv. wurukung. 

wualung — XI-24a (316) ; 281. 

wuat — wuatthyang (irregular sandhi for wuat hyang), XI-23a (315) ; ma- 
muat, XII-9 (335) ; hulu wuatan (wwotan), 216; cf. Index a, s.v. vuat. 

wuit — sawuit, XI-15e (313). 

wule — gunung wule, 336; cf. s.v. bulai. 

wunha — v., TX, v-33 (236) ; 231, 243. 

wuri — p. (si), IX, b-22 (234). 

wurukung — mawurukung, XI-24c (316) ; cf. s.v. wu. 

wuwus — parwuwus (parwwuwus), IX, a-16 (232), b-15, 20, 22 (234), 31 (236); 
parwuwusnya, IX, a-17/18 (232) ; b-17 (234) ; 226, 230; cf. s.v. ujar. 

wyaya — wibhawawyayadi, XI-11e¢ (312). 

ya — XI-13c (313) ; 18a, d (314) ; 24b, c ; 25b, d ; 28b, d ; 29a (316). 

yan — XI-16b (314), 23c (316). 

yat — XI-7e (312). 

yatan(n) — XI-23d (316). 

yateka — XI-27d (316). 

yatekana — XI-24d (316). 

yeka — XI-27b (316). 
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c. Sanskrit. 


akucala — samskara, karman, III, a-A-9/10 (109) ; trividham (viz. kéya-, 
vak- and manas-karman), III, f-B-2 to 3 (119) ; in a slightly different 
division, III, f-B-7 (119} ; probably VII-15d (195) ; cf. 71, 79, 93, 129, 156; 
cf. also s.v. karman, samskara, apunya, kucala and kucalakucala. 

ankura — in vijad ankuram, ankurat patram, III, c-A-9/10 (114) ; cf. 82 sq., 
97, 154. 

anga — III, c-A-9 (114) ; cf. 77; bhavdnga, 81. 

ajtana — in the avidya definitions, III, a-A-7 to a-B-1 (109) ; f-A-1, 3; ajna- 
nandhakara. (?), III, c-A-4 (114) ; ajndnasthadnani, 65; aklistam ajnanam, 
152 ; cf. s.v. ajnandc ciyate karma and avidya ; cf. also 65, 67, 115, 128-130. 

ajnanic ciyate karma — first pada of a cloka frequently quoted in Indonesia 
and Malaya, III, c-A-1 to 2 (113 sq.) ; i-A-1 to 2 (123) ; j-A-1 to 2 (123) ; 
cf. 57 sq., 140. 

andaja (jatth) — III, g-B-1 (120). 

atitrsna (?) — III, e-B-6 (118) ; cf. 101, 151. 

atidrsti (?) — IT, g-A-1 (119) ; cf. 159 sq. 

atita — pratityasamutpdda, TTI, c-B-6 (115) ; bhava, III, g-A-6 to 7 (120) ; 
cf, 143. a 

ataimirika — III, c-A-5 (114) ; cf. 87, 88, 89, 90, 141. 

adarcana — 66. 

aduhkhasukha (vedana) — III, b-A-5 (111) ; e-B-5 (118) ; cf. 147; (sparca), 
III, e-B-3 (117) ; cf. 150. 

advayamca — in haradvayamsamalabhaktina (sic), X-a-3b (279) ; cf. 266. 

adhiraja — in varanarachirajaraja, VII-19c (196) ; cf. 184 sq., 206. 

adhvan (tryadhvan) — 161; cf. s.v. pratityasamutpada. 

anabhisamaya — ITI, a-B-1 (109) ; cf. 65 sq., 130. 

anavadya — (dharmas), III, a-A-10 (109) ; also in sdvadyanavadyesu (dhar- 
mesu), III, a-A-10 (109) ; cf. 129. 

anigata — pratityasamutpada, III, c-B-7 (115) ; bhava, III, g-A-8 (120) ; bheda, 
Ill, d-B-5 (116). 

andsrava — 63. 

anitya — 81. 

anista — phala, III, d-B-2 (116) ; cf. 145. 

anu- — meaning of the prefix in Buddhist texts, 88. 

anubhavana — laksana of vedanda, III, e-B-4 (117). 

anuloma — 58. 

anustubh — tatpunyayam anustubhi, VII-10d (195) ; cf. 201. 

anta — pirvanta, madhydanta, aparanta, 71. 

antagraha — drsti, III, g-A-2 (120) ; h-A-8 (122) ; h-B-1 to 2 (122) ; cf. s.v. 
drsti. 

antara — rasdntara, VII-13c (195) ; 202; antaradrstisu, VII-16b (195) ; cf. 
203. 

andhakdra — cf. s.v. ajnana. 
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andhatva (?) — Ill, b-B-5 (112) ; ef. 138. 

anvita — not quite correctly used in varacdstratalanvita, X-c-4b (277) ; cf. 262. 

apacaya — dharmanam, 63. 

api — 206. 

apunya — apunyamayah samskarah, III, f-A-10; £-B-1, 2 (118 sq.) ; these 
samskdaras are defined as threefold (kdya, vac, manas) akucala ; cf. 93, 
156, 158 ; apunyopaga, 72. 

aprapti — 158, 161. | 

abhinirvrtti — III, b-B-2 (111) ; skandhabhinirvrtti, III, b-B-3 (111) ; cf. 83, 
135, 136. 

abhilapata — laksana of parideva, III, g-B-3/4 (120). 

abhiseka — 183, 184. 

abhedena — cf. s.v. bheda. 

abhisamskéra — in narandthabhisamskarabhara, VII-1a (194) ; cf. 182; ef. 

_also s.v. samskara. 

abhisamksipya — in aikadhyam abhisamksipya, 66, 132, 149. 

abhyantara — pratityasamutpada, Ill, c-A-9 (114) ; c-B-1, 4 (115) ;: ef. 82, 142. 

abhra — in sdndhyabhra, VII-8c (194) ; cf. 182. 

amoghasiddhi — 169. 

ayonicamanasikara — 73. 

ariipa — 151; cf. s.v. trsnd. 

aripin — catvdrah aripinah skandhah (sic), II], a-A-5/6 (110) ; cf. III, e-A-9 
(117), where the term was, however, erroneously omitted ; cf. also 130 
sq., 149. 

archa — pratityasamutpadartha, III, b-B-10 (113) ; hetuphalarthena, III, c-A-7 
(114) ; avitetnairthena, III, f-A-2 (118) ; svarthakdrin, perarthakarin, II, 
f-A-7 (118); pratityajatarthavibhagavijra, 184; paramdrthasatya, 91, 
141 , nitdértha, neyartha, 140 ; cf. also 75, 139 sq., 153, 155. Cf. Index b, s.v. 

ardhatrayodaca — 64. 

arbuda — i46. 

alabhrt — lolatphalotpalalabhrtah, VII-1, 12 (194). 

avakranti — III, b-B-b (111) ; cf. 135; vijndndvakranti, 143, 146; cf. bhuva- 
nivakranta, X-a-3c (270) ; cf. 272 sq. 

avadya — sdvadya, III, a-A-10 (108); sdvadyanavadya, presumably, III, 
a-A-10 (109) ; cf. 129; cf. also s.v. anavadya. 

avastha. — pratityasamutpdda viewed as a number of successive states, cf. 
73, 81, 127; cf. also s.v. dvasthika. 

avijnapti — 132. 

avitatha — avitatharthena, III, f-A-2 (118) ; cf. 153. 

avidya — first anga of the pratityasamutpada formula, cf. s.v. avidyapratya- 
yah samskarah ; explained as ajfidna with reference to a great number 
of notions, III, a-A-7 to a-B-1 (109) ; analyzed into one to five divisions, 
Ill, f-A-1 to 9 (118) ; considered hetu, c-A-7 (114), c-B-9 (115) ; klega, 
III, e-B-5 (115); klecamila, d-B-7 (116) ; karaka, III, d-A-1 (115) ; 
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bhiimi, d-A-6 (115) ; mithyadndhakdrabheda III, d-B-3 (116); svamin, 
d-B-10 (116) ; belongs to the past portion of pratityasamutpdda, c-B-6 
(115) ; sammohaphala, d-A-9 (116) ; pratyaya, not hetu, of the samskaras, 
f-A-6 to 9 (118) ; included into klecasamkleca, 58, 62, 143; different 
versions of the avidya definition in the Vibhanga, 65 sq., 71; conditioned 
by ayonicamanasikadra, but considered an original cause, even an 
asamskrtadharma by some sects, 62, 73; basis of pratityasamutpada, 92 
sqq.; relation with samskara, cf. s.v. avidyapratyayah samskéarah ; with 
the five drstis, 93 sq.; with kamopddana, 97-99, 161; with ajnana, cf. 
s.v. ajfidna ; various references, 125, 128-130, 145, 146, 148, 152-155; 
avidyandhakara, a-B-1 (109); tdvad-avidyd, III, f-A-1 (118) ; avidya 
kevala, 152 ; based on either causation or consciousness (?), III, f-A-1 to 
2 (118) ; cf. 153; cf. also s.v. ajnadna, dvarana, kleca, pratityasamutpada 
etc. 

avidyadpratyayah samskarah — first anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, 
always given in this form, not in the singular, in No. III, a-A-3 to 4 (108), 
a-B-6 to 7 (108 sq.), a-B-1 to 2 (109), c-B-1 (115), e-A-4 (116); the 
meaning of avidyd in this formula, cf. s.v. avidyad ; of samskara, cf. s.v. 
samskara ; pratyaya, not hetu, of the samskaras, III, f-A-6 to 9 (118), 
ef. 154 sqq.; are all of the samskdras conditioned by avidyda, III, £-B-8 
to g-A-6 (119 sq.) ; if the Bhagavat intended to exvlain why karman is 
conditioned by kleca, why did he express this idea both by avidydpra- 
tyayah samskarah and by upddadnapratyayo bhavah ?, III, g-A-6 to 8 
(120). 

avijnapti — 132. 

avici — ITI, h-A-5 (122). 

avodan — harapddapankajarajahkanikdvodan, X-c-2b (277) ; cf. 279. 

avyakrta — applied to karman. samskara, II, f-B-4, 5, 7 (119); ef. 71, 79, 
93, 156 sqq. 

acubhabhavana — 89. 

acrutavant — vdlah acrutavadn prthagjanah, III, g-A-4 to (120) ; cf. 161. 

astamahdnarakah — III, h-A-3/4 (122). 

astavidha — pratityasamutpdda, III, d-A-8 to d-B-3 (115 sq.). 


asamskrta — 62, 73, 136, 150. 


asevitavya — III, a-A-11 (109) ; cf. 109; cf. also s.v. sevitavya. 

asti — perhaps in the compound astidrsti, III, g-A-1 (109), but the text reads 
atidrsti (cf. 160) ; astinirodha, VII-17b (196), cf. 203 sq.; astiduhkha, 
III, h-B-3 (122) ; a-astisamudaya (?), ITI, h-B-3 (122); astimarga (7), 
Ill, g-A-1 (119), cf. 119 sq. and 159. Cf. s.v. dtman. 

asmin sati bhavatidam — III, a-A3 (108) ; cf. 61, 80, 124, 141. 

dkara — of the dryasatyas, 199. 

akdca — dkdcavat, II, e-A-10 (117) ; cf. 149 sq. 

acaya — the samudaya portion of the pratityasamutpada formula defined as 
dharmanam dcayah, 63; cf. s.v. upacaya. 
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dtman — aGtmatmiya, III, g-A-4 (120), cf. 161, 166 sq.; atmadrsti, perhaps 
to be read instead of atidrsti, III, g-A-1 (119), but cf. s.v. asti; dtma- 
vadopadana, III, b-A-8 (111) ; e-B-7 (118), ef. 161, 166 sqq. ; tasyatmanas 
santatijena, X-b-4a (274), cf. 252, 276; dtmarahita, explanation of kevala 
in the pratityasamutpddasitra, 127 saq.; cf. s.v. ddhydtmika, niratmika, 
nairdtmya. Atman in a spurious passage, III, h-B-2 (122). 

atmiya — cf. s.v. dtman. 

adi — of pratityasamutpdda, III, a-A-2, 3 (108), 6 (108), b-B-10 (113) ; cf. 58, 
61, 63, 73, 165; at the end of compounds, especially jaradi, jaramarandadi, 
for jaraémarandnga including the cokas, II, c-A-8 (115) ; c-A-10 (115) ; 
d-A-2 (115) ; d-A-5 (115) ; d-B-9 (116) ; other angas abbreviated by adi, 
c-B-5 (115). 

adecacastrin — 220 sa. 

ddhyatman — cf. 82, 91, 128; III, a-A-7 (109). 

ddhyatmika — opposite of bahya (applied io Gyatana), III, b-A-1, 2 (111) ; 
cf. 72, 82, 146; cf. also s.v. abhyantara. 

anandakandanadma — 170. 

anenjya — 72, 79, 93, 156. 

ap — aor. dpam,:-VII-19a (196) ; cf. 206. 

aptamanas — III, h-A-1 (121) ; cf. 165. 

abhiprayika — interpretation of pratityasamutpdda, 127. 

abhisémsarika —. one of three divisions of samskdrdnga, III, f-B-9 (119) ; 
cf. 79, 93, 158. | 

dyatana — dyatanapratilabha, III, b-B-2/3 (111) ; caksurdyatana, crotraya- 
tana, ghrandyatana, jihvadyatann, manadyatana, kaydyatana, cf. s.v. cak- 
sus etc.; rivayatara, 101, 150; svarcayatana, ITI, 2-A-11 (109). ef. 126 ; 
bahyadyatana, 129; naivasamjrdndsamjndyatcnc, 134; Buddhist ety- 
mology, 126; various references, 82, 133, 135, 136, 146, 150, 163; cf. s.v. 
sadayatana. 

dyus — dyunsanskéra, 138. 

Grambha — arambhaphala, Tl, d-A-9 (116) ; 145. Cf. Index a, s.v. 

ariupya — arupyabhava, Iil, b-A-9 (111), g-A-8, 9 (120) ; rinaripyad (bhavah), 
g-A-10 (120) ; driipyadhdtu, 134; Griipyatrsna, ITT, e-B-6 (118); cf. 67, 
68, 69, 79, 101, 133. 151. 

arya — opposite of prthagjana, 161 ; dryasatya, 80 ; Ignorance with reference 
to each of the Four Truths, III, a-A-8 to 9 (108) ; the Four Truths as 
antidotes to four kinds of Ignorance, III, f-A-4 (118) ; mithyddrsti as the 
denial of the Four Truths, 160. 

dlayavijndna — 191. 

dlinganamirti — suggested by X-b-2 (273) ; cf. 275 sq. and 268 sq. 

avarana — papadvaranavicodhani, V-1/2 (171 sq.) ; karmavarana, V-2 (172), 
ef. 171; sarvakarmavaranani, V-2/3 (172) ; vicvdvaranavarana, VII-6b 
(179), cf. 179; klecavarana, jneyadvarana, 90, 95, 125, 152, 153, 171, 179, 
200 ; prthagjanatvavarana, 179. Further references, 71, 180, 181, 183. 
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avasthika — interpretation of pratityasamutpada, 81, 82, 127, 144, 155. 

advenika — dharmas, 105; avidya (dveniki), 125, 152. 

acraya — dacrayabheda, d-B- 5 (116), cf. 126, 146; pardvrtti, 192, 198; sarva- 
kiecécrayatvat, III, c-A-6 (114) ; henitduacruatea (read: hetutvacra- 
yatvat ?), III, f-A-2/3 (118), cf. 92, 153; vijnandcrayatvat, II, f-A-3 
(118), cf. 92, 153; cf. also 81, 126, 141, 163. 

acvasa — ITI, f-B-5 (119) ; 130. 

dsrava — sasrava, andsrava, 63. 

asvadana — 151. 

aha, aGhuh — II, e-A-8 (117) ; £-B-4, 6, 7 (119). 

itara — itarakrta, VII-18c (196) ; cf. 205. 

itibhava — kind of trsna, 151. 

itya — presumably, III, c-A-5; cf. 77, 78, 89, 141. 

indrajala — 90. 

indriya — indriyanam paripdkah paribhedah, II, b-B-6 (112) ; paripdken- 
driyadaurvyahararipavaivarnata, III, g-B-1/2 (120); cinyendriydva- 
sthanadhatucoka, III, g-B-3 (120) ; cf. 101, 126, 138, 144, 163; cf. also 
$.v. jivita. 

ista — istapada, 250 sq. ; istaddtri, X-b -2b (173) ; cf. 275; cf. also Word In- 
dex b, s.v. 

ucca — opposite of hina in the explanation of drstipardmarca, 94, 159. 

uccheda — ucchedatma, ITI, h-B-2 (122) ; ucchedadrsti, 68, 159 ; ucchedavada, 
-80; cf. 83, 94, 160, 167. 

utturga — 180 sq. 

utpale. — cf. s.v. alabhrt. 

udakacandra — 90. 

udan — cf. s.v. avodan. 

uddista, uddeca — 73, 76, 83, 84, 165. 

upacaya, — 89. 

upadista, upadeca — III, f-A-1 (118) ; 76, 83, 156. 

upanibandha — hetopanibandhe, pratyayopanibandha, 82, 142. 

upapatti — sopapattija (jatih), TIT, g-B-1 (120) ; 83, 134. 

upapaduka — 162. 

upasampada — III, i-B-2 3 (123) ; cf. 59 sa. 

upadana — ninth anga of the pratityasamutpéda formula, cf. s.v. trsnapratya- 
yam upddanam and updddnapratyayo bhavah ; fourfold, III, b-A-7 to 8 
(111) ; e-B-6 to 8 (118); considered hetu, ITI, c-A-7 (114), c-B-9/10 
(115) ; klega, c-B-5 (115), d-A-4 (115) ; vartamdna portion of pratitya- 
samutpada, c-B-8 (115) ; prabhava, d-A-2 (115) ; phala, d-A-7 (115) ; 
santaénaphala, d-B-1 (116) ; anadgatabheda, d-B-5 (116); grahanamila, 
d-B-9 (116) ; atmabhedadandavapradani (sic), e-A-2 (116) ; cf. 67, 68, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 97, 103, 127, 133, 144, 147, 161, 164, 165; uwpaddanavivar- 
jita, II, c-A-4 (oresumably, cf. 87, 88, 97) ; uwpadanaskandha, 127, 149; 
cf. also s.v. kama, drsti, cilavrata, atmavada. 
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upadanapratyayo bhavah — ninth anga of the pratityasamutpadda formula, 
TIT, a-A-5 (108), b-A-7/8 (111), c-B-3 (115), e-A-6 (117), g-A-6, 8 (120) ; 
cf s.v. upaddna, bhava. 

upddaya (ripa) — III, a-B-6 (110) ; cf. 101, 131, 149. 

upadya — 147 sq., 191. 

updyasa — III, a-A-5/6 (108), e-A-7 (117) ; daurmanasyapratyayo (sic) 
updydsah, g-B-5 (121); updydsahetujnatvad daurmanasyam, g-B-6 (121) ; 
cf, 61, 96, 164. | 

usnisa — 187. 


eksana (?) — eksanabheda, III, d-B-4 (116) ; cf. 146. 

ekadvitricatuspanica- etc. — cloka, III, c-A-3 (114) ; cf. 78 sq. 

ekavidha — (pratityasamutpdda), III, c-A-6 (114) ; (avidya), IIT, f-A-2 (118). 

ekddacavidha — (pratityasamutpdda), III, d-B-10 to e-A-3 (116). 

evam asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo bhavati — III, 
a-A-6 (108) ; e-A-7 (117) ; cf. 61, 127 sq. 

evam maya crutam — III, a-A-1 (107). 


aikadhyam — abhisamksipya, 66, 132, 149. 
aupapattyamecika (samskara) — III, f-B-9 (119) ; cf. 79, 93, 158. 


karman — karmany ajndnam, III, a-A-8 (109) ; c-A-1 (113) ; c-A-2 (114) ; 
i-A-1, 2 (123) ; j-A-1, 2 (123) ; a part of pratityasamutpdda (samskara 
and bhava), ITI, c-B-4 to 5 (115), d-A-3, 5 (115: karmakanda); karmavi- 
paka, III, a-A-8 (109), cf. 128; karmamile, d-B-7 (116) ; kéaya-, vak-, 
manas-karmakucala, f-B-1 (118 sq.) and the same combinations with 
akucala, {-B-2 to 3 (119); probably in janmakarmabhava, g-A-9 (120; 
the text gives, however, janmckaémabhava), cf. 127, 162; karmévarana, 
cf. s.v. ivarana ; karmasamkleca, 143, 58; pirvoka~man, 143; atitakar- 
man, 146. Various references , 58, 65, 71, 72, 81, 127, 128, 129, 134, 140, 
142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 155, 156, 157, 159, 162, 171, 172 ete. Cf. also s.v. 
samskara. 

kalala — kalalamiila, III, d-B-7 (116) ; cf. 125, 146. 

kalacodbhava — kalacodbhavasamjnatah (read: -jnitah), X-c-4d (277) ; ef. 
248 ; cf. also s.v. kumbhaja and Kumbhayoni. 

kanda — used to denote groups of pratityasamutpaddngas comprised by 
notions such as hetu opposed to vipaka, III, c-B-8 to 10 (115), or the 
sequence of kleca, karman and phala, III, d-A-3 to 5 (115) ; in a simile, 
III, c-A-10 (114). 

kaépalika — 160. 

kama — kadmabhava, III, b-A-9 (111), g-A-8 (120) ; considered twentyfold, 
g-A-9 (120) ; janmakamabhava, cf. s.v. karman; patica kamagunah, 
e-A-1 (116) ; kdmadhatu, h-A-7 (122) ; kamonddana, b-A-7 (111), e-B-7 
(118), e-B-7/8 (118), g-A-5 (120) ; considered twentyfold, h-A-7 (122) ; 
cf, 95, 97, 102, kamatrsnd, b-A-6 (111), e-B-6 (118) ; cf. 67, 68, 69, 95, 
97, 101, 102, 134, 147, 151, 152, 161, 162, 166. 
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kaya — kayavijfiina, Il, a-B-4 (109); kayasamskdra, presumably a-B-2 
(109), but omitted by the copyist; sad vijnanakayah, a-B-3 (109), e-A- 
10/11 (117) ; sat sparcakayah, b-A-3 (111), e-B-2 (117) ; kdyasamsparea, 
p-A-4 (111), e-B-2 (117) ; kdydyatana, b-A-2 (111), e-B-1 (117) ; kaya- 
karmakucala, {-B-1 (118) ; kayakarma-akucala, f-B-2/3 (119) ; akucala- 
kayakarman, £-B-3 (119) ; dharmakaya, 87; kayakarman, 93; svasam- 
bhogakaya, 198; cf. 129, 130, 155. 

kdraka — referring to avidyaé and samskara in a simile, III, d-A-1 (115) ; 
some kind of soul, III, g-A-3 (120). 

kala — kalaksaya, cf. s.v. marana ; kalakriyd, 139. 

kalastitra, — name of a hell, ITI, h-A-4 (122). 

kasa — 137. 

kifict — in yat kifci, Il], a-B-7 (110). 

kirtistambha — 201. 

kubjata — III, b-B-4 (112) ; cf. 137. 

kumbhaja — cri kumbhajakhyena, X-a-3a (170) ; X-b-4b (274); cf. s.v. 
kalacodbhava ; cf. also s.v. Kumbhayoni 

kumbhayoni — 248; cf. s.v. kumbhaja. 

kulica — sajjanataditkulicabhrt, VII-line 11 (193). 

kuvera — VI-B-b (174). 

kucala — kucalesu dharmesv ajnanam, III, a-A-9 (109) ; kucaiasyopasampada, 
i-B-1/2 (123); trividham kucalam: kdayakarmakucalam vakkarmaku- 
calam manaskarmckucalam, £-B-1 to 2 (118) ; kucalakucala, a-A-10 (109); 
kucalamilasambhara, 197 ; kucalasamskrta, 129 ; kucalavyakrta, 66; ku- 
calasaésrava, 129; kucalardga, VII-line 7 (193) ; various references: 71, 

93, 94, 95, 129, 152, 156, 181 

krttivaésas — name of Civa, X-a-1d, 2c, 3d (270) ; cf. 247, 265, 266, 267. 

krsna — qualification of karman, 65, 66. 

kevala — in asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo bhavati, 
III, a-A-6 (108) ; cf. 61, 127; avidyad kevala, 152. 

kokanada — in kanakakokanadodaravisphurat, VII-12a (195) ; cf. s.v. padma, 
niraja. 

koti (koti) — 105, 158. 

kotha — III, c-A-5 (114) ; 78, 87, 88, 89. 

kosa (koga) — VII-18c (196) ; cf. 186, 201, 204 ; brahmakoca, dharmakoca, 204. 

klega — a part of pratityasamutpdda, viz. the angas avidyd, trsna, upaddana, 
Tit, c-B-4, 5 (115), which is therefore styled klecakadnda, d-A-3 (115) < 
sarvaklegacrayatvat, Ill, c-A-6 (114); klegamila, d-B-7 (116); sarva- 
kleganam avitatharthena, f-A-2 (118); klecdvarana, cf. s.v. dvarana ; 
drstikleca, VII-19d (196) ; klecasamkleca, 58, 143; pirvakleca avidyd, 
143; partttakleca, 152. 

kvacid — VII-15a (195) ; cf. 189. 

khalatatva (read: khalatva ?) — III, b-B-4 (111) ; cf. 71, 157. 

khadya — VII-12d (195) ; cf. 189, 202. 
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khulakhulapracvasakadyata — 67, 112, 137. 

ganda — 142. 

gatt — five or six, 134. 

gandha — vividhagandhasudigdha, VII-1la (195) ; 188. 

. gandharva — 17. 

garbha — in a simile to explain ’exterior’ pratityasamutpada, III, c-A-10 (114 
sq.) ; the angas vijidna and naémariipa compared with garbha, d-A-1 
(115); garbhaja (jati), g-B-1 (120); garbhavakranti, 135; further 
references : 83, 142, 144, 162. 

gahana — gahanaparacasartham, VII-8a (194); cf. 200; gahanadrsti, 200. 

guna — VIlI-line 5, 6 (192) ; panca kémagundani, III, e-A-1 (116) ; samasta- 
gunaratnabha, VII-10b (195) ; tathadgataguna, 181, 185, 192, 197, 201; 
sarvagunajnénasambharabhyasa, 197. 

gurjara — in satatagurjaradecasamadgatais, VII-14a (195) ; 189, 202 sq. 

guidha — 140. 

gotra — concept in Mahayana, 193 sq. 

gopdnasivankata — ITI, b-B-4 (112) ; 137. 

grahana — grahanamiila (updddna), III, d-B-9 (116) ; 147. 

graha— pudgalagraéha, dharmagraha, 171. 

ghana — 146. 

grhana — ghranavijnana, III, a-B-4 (109) ; ghranasamsparca, b-A-3 (111) ; 
e-B-2 (117) ; ghranayatana, III, b-A-1 (111), e-A-11 (117). 


caksus — caksurvijiana, III, a-B-3 (109) ; caksuhsamsparca, III, b-A-3 (111), 
‘e-B-1 (117) : caksurayatana, b-A-1 (111), e-A-11 (117) ; prajfdcaksus, 
200 ; cr. 151; cf. alsu s.v. caksusmant. 

caksusmant — III, c-A-5 (114) ; ef. 87, 88, 90, 91, 141. 

caturvidha — pratityasamutpaddn, III, c-B-8 to 10 (115); avidyd, f-A-3/4 
(118) ; ariipyabhava, g-A-9 (120) ; iati, g-A-10 to g-B-1 (120) ; (sotka- 
yadrstir) vimecatividhad: ripe caturvidha, vedanadyan caturvidhé samj- 
niydn caturvidha, samskaresu caturvidid, vijidane caturvidhd, h-A-9 to 
h-B-1 (122). 

catuskotika (pragna) — III, £-B-9 (119) ; 158 sq.; catuskotivinirmukta, 159. 

candracekharamirti — 275. 

candraicvaryamirti — candraicvaryamiurtistadatri, X-b-2b (273) ; 275. 

caturmaharajika — svarga, III, h-A-5 (122). 

citta — cittabheda, III, d-B-5 (116) ; cittaviprayuktasamskara, 157, 161; cf. 
83, 146, 191; cf. also s.v. bodhicitta. 

civara — VII-8b (194) ; 182, 188, 201. 

cetana — III, f-B-6 (119) ; 130; 157. 

cyavanata — cyavanatabheda, III, b-B-7 (112) ; 139. 


jata — nirjata, VI-A-2 (174). 
jatila — VI-A-1/2 (174) ; navodyajambhajatilasannibha, X-a-2a (270) ; cf 271. 
janman — III, c-A-1 (113) ; cf. s.v. jati. 
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jamvuiaksmi — VIl-line 8 (193) ; cf. 180. 

jara — defined, III, b-B-4 (111) to b-B-7 (112) ; g-B-1 sq. (120) ; cf. 65, 71, 
96, 136-138 ; cf. also s.v. jaramarana. 

jaramarana — 12th link of the pratttyasamutpada formula, cf. s.v. jatipratya- 
yam jaramaranam ; the Vibhanga definition in No. III consists of a defi- 
nition of jaéra followed by one of marana, q.v. ; relation between the two 
parts of the compound, g-B-2 (120), g-B-8 (121) ; ’complex of suffering’ 
included into the anga, cf. s.v. duhkha ; sometimes abbreviated jaradi, 
ce-A-8 (114), c-B-7 (115); considered duhkha, c-B-5/6 (115), phala, 
c-A-8 (114), phalakanda, d-A-5 (115), vipdkakdnda, c-B-10 (115) ; 
anistaphala, d-B-2 (116) ; anagata, c-B-7 (115) ; pravaha, d-A-2 (115) ; 
punarbhavavrksabija, d-A-7/8 (115) ; punaravartakamila, d-B-9 (116) ; 
vinacabheda, d-B-6 (116) ; aicvaryavipatti, e-A-2 (116) ; included into 
jati- or phala-samklega, 58; into the vastu- part of pratityasamutpada, 
81; further references: 61, 66, 80, 82, 96, 136-139, 145, 164. 

jarayu — jarayuja, 162. 

jarjaribhava — one of the terms explaining jard, III, b-B-6 (112) ; 139. 

jati — 11th anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. jatipratyayam 
jaramaranam ; the Vibhanga definition, ITI, b-B-1 to 3 (111) ; four kinds 
of jati, g-A-10 to g-B-1 (120); relations with the preceding and fol- 
lowing angas, jardhetuki jatih, g-B-8/9 (121), jatihetuko bhavah, g-B-9 
(121) ;_ considered phala, c-A-8 (114), d-A-5 (115) ; duhkha, c-B-5/6 
(115) ; andgata, c-B-7 (115) ; vipadka, c-B-10 (115, where, however, the 
term was erroneously omitted) ; pravaha, d-A-2 (115); punarbhava- 
vrksabija, d-A-8 (115) ; nirvrttiphala, d-B-2 (116) ; vindcabheda, d-B-6 
(136) ; punaradvartakamu'la, d-B-9 (116) ; aicvaryasampatti, e-A-2 (116) ; 
explanation of the Vibhanga derinition with references, 134-136; other 

_ veferences, 127, 162; jatisamkleca, 58; tiryagjati, III, h-A-6 (122). 

jatipratyaya jara — III, g-B-1 (120). 

jatipratyayam jarimaranam — (with, usually, the enumeration of other aspects 
of suffering following marana) III, a-A-5 (108) ; b-B-3/4 (111) ; c-B-3/4 
(115) ; e-A-6 (117) ; cf. s.v. jaré and marana. 

jina — jinad jinasutavitah, VII-5d (194) ; jinamandira, VII-14d (195) ; jinasuta, 
Vil-line 13 (194) ; jinavat, VUi-17b (196) ; jinakrama, VII-19b (196) ; 
jpnaratnapratima, 191. 

jihva — jihvavijnana, III, a-B-4 (109) ; jithvdsamsparca, b-A-3 (111) ; e-B-2 
(117) ; jthvdyatana, b-A-2 (111) ; e-A-11 (117). 

jirnata — in the definition of jara, III, b-B-4 (112) ; 137. 

jiva — 95, 160. 

jivitendriya — jivitendriyapradurbhdva, III, b-B-3 (111); jivitendriyani- 
rodha, b-B-8 (112) ; cf. 139. 

jndna — 93, 183 ; lokottara, 192 ; jnadnasambhara, 179, 197 sq.; cf. s.v. ajnana, 
mithya, samcaya. 

jneya — Il, f-A-6 (118) ; jreyavarana, 90, 95, 152, 153, 171, 179. 
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totaka (metre) — X-b-3 (274) ; cf. 276. 

tathata — 153, 199. 

tadyatha — III, c-B-1 (115) ; e-A-11 (117) ; h-A-2 (121) ; h-A-4 (122) ; ef. 
170; V-1 (171). 

tapana — name of a hell, III, h-A-4 (122). 

tamas — in the Vibhanga definition of avidyd, III, a-B-1 (109) ; cf. 65; cf. 
also s.v. timira. 

tavant — tavad-avidya, ITI, f-A-1 (118) ; cf. 152. 

timira — vahulamohamahatimiravrta, VII-17a (196) ; 96, 200, 203; cf. s.v. 
tamas, taimirika, ataimirika, 

tiryagjati — III, h-A-6 (122). 

tilaka — tilakddikagatraté, a laksana of jara, III, b-B-5 (112); cf. 138; 
tilakdcitagadtrata, 138. 

tunga — 180 sq. 

tusita — name of a paradise, III, h-A-5 (122). 

trsna — 8th anga of the vratityasamutpada formula, cf. s.v. trsnapratyayam 
upddanam ; different kinds of trsnaé: kama, bhava, vibhava, III, b-A-6 
(111) ; kama, adritpa, ati (trsna ?), e-B-6 (118) ; riipa, ariipa, nirodha, 151 ; 
itibhava, 151; kama, riipa, dripya, 151; trsnavivrddhi, trsnavaipulya, 
68, 127; sutrptilaksanad trsnad, c-B-5/6 (118) ; considered a hetu, c-A-7 
(114), c-B-9 (115) ; duhkha, c-B-5 (115) ; belongs to the vartamana part 
of pratityasamutpdda, c-B-8 (115) ; prabhava, d-A-2 (115) ; kleca, d-A-4 
(111) ; phala, d-A-7 (115) ; santdnavhala, d-B-1 (116) ; andgatabheda, 
d-B-5 (116) ; hetumiila, d-B-8 (116) ; parasparajiyamsah, e-A-2 (116) ; 
various references : 65, 67-69, 79, 80, 81, 82, 191, 127, 1233, 144, 147. 

trsnadpratyayam uvdddnam — Iil, 2e-A-5 (108) ; c-B-3 (11&) ; b-A-7 (121) ; 
e-A-5/6 (117) ; e-B-6 (118) ; cf. s.v. trend and s.v. upadana. 

tejas — 317. 

taimirika — 81, 90, 97, 153; cf. s.v. timira, ataimirika. 

trayastrimca — III, h-A-5 (122). 

trika — with reference to the three elements implied in each act of sparca, 
trikamila, Il, d-B-8 (116) ; trikasamavaya, e-B-2 (117). 

tripura — mayakaravdlabhitapattripurabhid, X-c-1lb (277) ; cf. 247, 267, 278. 

triratna — cf. ratnatraya, VII-10a (195) ; cf. also 187, 201. 

trividha — pratityasamutpdda, III, c-B-4 to 8 (115); avidya, f-A-3 (118) ; 
samskara, f-A-10 (118) to f£-B-9 (119). 

tricarana — cf. trigarmadhira, VII-18b (196) ; caranatraya, c-A-4 (114) ; 34, 
86, 87, 90, 203, 204. 

tryadhvan — 161. 

tryambaka — name of Civa, X-b-ld (273), 2d (273), 4d (274) ; 247, 265 sq., 
268, 275. 

danda — dandaviskambhanata, characteristic of jard, III, b-B-5 (112) ; cf. 
137 ; dtmabhedadandavapradani (?), III, e-A-2 (115), 147; cf. also 173. 

darcana — darcanamarga, 154. 
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dacavidha — pratityasamutpada, III, dB-6 to 9 (116). 

duhkha — duhkhaskandha, comprising ¢oka, parideva, duhkha (in the nar- 
rower meaning of physical pain), daurmanasya and updydsa, III, a-A-6 
(108), e-A-9 (117) ; cf. 61 sq., 81, 128, 163 sq. ; paridevapratyayam duh- 
kham, daurmanasyatvad duhkham, duhkhapratyayan. ca daurmanasyam, 
III, g-B-4/5 (120 sq.).; duhkha for those argas which are neither kleca 
nor karman, c-B-5/6 (115) ; duhkhasparca, e-B-3 (117) ; duhkhavedana, 
b-A-5 (111), e-B-5 (118) ; duhkhapraheya, f-A-4 (118), probably, f-A-5 
(118), but omitted by the copyist; astiduhkha, h-B-3 (122) ; samskara- 
duhkha, parinémaduhkha, duhkhaduhkha, 143; duhkhavrksa, 82, 83; 
duhkhasatya, 154; duhkhacgamanacasana, VII-7d (194) ; sarvaduhkha- 
samtaparticamana-, 181; duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad, 200; sarva- 
duhkhapracantikrt, 200; various references: 61, 81, 82, 83, 96, 97, 128, 
140, 142, 147, 164. 

drsti — paica drstayah enumerated II, h-A-7 (122) ; drstyupadana, b-A-7/8 
(111) ; e-B-7 (115) ; h-A-7 (122); drstipardmarca, g-A-1 (119) ; h-A-8 

(122) ; atidrsti (presumably a lanse for astidrsti), cf. s.v. asti ; drstiklec2, 

VII-19d (196) ; antagrahadrsti, II, g-A-2 (120) ; h-A-8 (122) ; h-B-1/2 
(122) ; ‘mithyddrsti, g-A-2 (120) ; h-A-8 (122) ; cilavrataparamarcadrsti, 
g-A-2 (120); cf. cilavratapardémarca, h-A-8 (122) ; cuddhidrsti, g-A-3 
(120); satkadyadrsti vimecatividhad, h-A-9 to h-B-1 (120) ; antaradrsti, 
VII-16b (195) ; cécvatadrsti, ucchedadrsti, 93; drstigahana, 200; further 
references : 93, 94, 95, 97, 158-161, 166 sq., 184, 203, 206. 

deva — 181 sq. 

degadhyaksa — 220 sq. 

daurmanasya — INI, a-A-5 (108) ; e-A-7 (117) ; hrtparitanam daurmanasyam, 
g-B-4/5 (120 sq.) ; daurmanasyapratyaz‘o (sic) upaiydsah, III, g-B-5 (121); 
further references: 61, 96, $7, 163, 164; cf. also s.v. duhkha. 

daurvyahara — a iaksana of Old Age, III, g-B-1 (120) ; cf. 162. 

drutavilambita — drutavilambitasddhanavanditah, VII-17d (196). 

drohaka — cf. Index a, s.v. 

dvadacavidha — pratityasamutpdda, III, e-A-3 to 7 (116 sq.). 

dvividha — pratityasamutpdda, III, c-A-6 to c-B-4 ( (115 sq.) ; avidyad, f-A-2/3 
(118). 

dvipa — catvarah (sic) dvipah enumerated, II, h-A-2/3 (121 sq.). 

dhandhatva — one of the laksanas of jara, possibly mentioned III, b-B-5 (122), 
although the text reads andhatva ; cf. 112, 138. 

dhamanisantatagatra — 137. 

dharma — No. III, passim ; cf. esvecially a-A-9 to 11 (109) ; c-A-2 (114) ; 
V-1 (171) ; dharmakaya, 87, 100, 181, 199 ; na dharmatah, VII-18a (196) ; 
dharmasambhara, VII-1e (194) ; cf. 182 sq., 197 sq.; dharmamegha, 181 
8q., 183 ; dharmanairatmya, 90 ; dvenikadharma, 105 ; cukladharma, 181; 
dharmadhatugagana, 181; further referencec: 58, 65, 67, 77, 80, 88, 
89,:90, 97, 103 sq., 129, 
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dhatu — dhatupratilabha, Ill, b-B-2 (111) ; ciinyendriydvasthanadhatucoka, 
g-B-3 (120); ka@madhatu, h-A-7 (122); dharmadhatugagana, cf. s.v. 
dharma ; cf. also 67, 82, 134, 135, 136, 163, 166. 

dharani — 170, 171; dhdadranisambhara, 198; dharanimati, 206. 


naraka — asta mahdnarakah, enumerated III, h-A-3 to 5 (122). 

navavidha — pratityasamutpada, III, d-B-3 to 6 (116). 

nandkarana, III, g-A-6 (120). 

naman — in namariipa, defined, III, a-B-5/6 (110), e-A-8 to 10 (117) ; cf. 
S.v, namaripa. 

namaripa — 4th anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. naémartpa- 
pratyayam saddyatanam ; the Vibhanga definition, a- III, a-B-5 to 8; 
e-A-8 to 10 (116) ; belongs to the phala vart of pratityasamutpada, c-A-7 
(114) ; considered duhkha, e-B-5 (115) ; vartmdna in the tryadhva divi- 
sion, c-B-7 (115) ; vipakakdnda, c-B-9 (115) ; garbha, d-A-1 (115) ; phala- 
kdnda, d-A-4 (115) ; pdtra (i.e. pattra), d-A-7 (115) ; vipakaphala, d-A-9 
to d-B-1 (116) ; eksanabheda, d-B-4 (? 116) ; skandhamila, d-B-7 (116) ; 
compared with a pura, e-A-1 (116) ; various references: 66, 71 sq., 73, 
101, 102, 126, 131, 132, 148-150; cf. also s.v. naman, riipa and skandha. 

nimaripapratyayam saddyatanam — 4th link of the pratityasamutpada for- 
mula, III, a-A-4 (108) ; a-B-8/9 (100 sq.) ; c-B-2 (115) ; e-A-4/5 (116) ; 

. cf. 3.v. niman and riipa. 

nala — in a simile, III, c-B-10 (114) ; cf. 83, 142. 

nikaya — sattvanikdya, III, b-B-1 (111) ; b-B-7 (112) ; nikdyasabhagata, 135, 
138. 

niksepa — (perhaps for nihwsepa), III, b-B-& (112) ; cf. 139. 

nitya — 78. 

nidheya — X-b-2c (273) ; cf. 275. 

niradmana — (either for nirdmanu ox for niratman), ITI, c-A-I (113) ; cf. 39. 

nirodha — III, a-A-8/$ (109) ; nirodhanraheya, f-A-4 and 5 (118) ; jiviten- 
driyanirodha, III, b-B-8 (112) ; nirodhatrsné, 79; astinirodha, ITI, h-B-3 
(122) ; VII-17b (196) ; nirodhasatya, 87, 199 ; the nirodha vortion of prati- 
tyasamutpada, 61-63 ; cf. 136. 

nirdeca — 63, 73, 76. 

nirmanarati — III, h-A-5/6 (122). 

nirvana — 191, 199. 

nirvrt(t)a — VII-16c (195) ; 182, 189, 191; cf. s.v. parinirvrt(t)a. 

nirvrtti — nirvrttinhala, III, d-B-2 (116) ; 145. Cf. Add. 

nisyanda — nisyandavhala, III, e-A-1 (116) ; 145. 

niraja — hrdayanirajasandrarasdntaram, VIl-13c (195); cf. s.v. kokanada, 

_ padma ; cf. also VII-2e (194) and 198. 
netr — I, b-2 (7). 
nairatmya — cf. s.v. dharma and s.v. pudgala. 
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nairyanika — attribute of the Marga mentioned in III, g-A-1 (119), if the 
correction proposed in note 97 to p. 119 is accepted; 159. 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana — 134. 


pancatva — 7. 

pancavidha — pratityasamutpada, III, d-A-1 to 3 (115) ; avidyd, f-A-4 to 6 
(118) ; drstiparamarga, g-A-1 (119). 

pada — istapada, paramapada, nirvanapada, civapada, 250. 

padma — padme, padmaksi, padmavicale, V-3/4 (172) ; sahasraérapadma, 170, 
187; anandakandapadma, 170, 188; cf. 187 sq.; cf. also s.v. kokanada, 
niraja. 

paracaksu — 16. 

paramartha — paramarthasatya, 153, 159. 

pardmarca — adrstiparadmarca, III, g-A-1 (119) ; ¢cilavrataparadmareadrsti, III, 
g-A-2 (120) ; cilavrataparamarea, III, h-A-8 (122) ; cf. 93, 94, 95, 159, 160. 

pararthakarin — III, f-A-7 (118) ; 155. 

paravrtti — cf. s.v. dcraya. 

parikha — VIlI-line 12 (194). 

parindma — 82, 128, 143. 

parideva — considered to belong to the ’great’ duhkhaskandha, III, a-A-5 
(108) ; e-A-7 (117) ; cokapratyayah paridevah, III, g-B-3 (120) ; abhila- 
patalaksanah paridevah, g-B-3/4 (120) ; duhkhahetum paridevam, g-B-7 
(121); wyastah paridevah, g-B-7 (121); paridevahetum cokam, g-B-7 
(121) ; cf. 61, 96, 164. 

paridevapratyayam duhkham, III, g-B-4 (120). 

parinirmitavazcavarcin (or rather : paranirmita®) — < class of gods, III, h-A-6 
122). 

parinirvrt(t)a — IL, c-A-4 (114) ; 83, 84, 87; cr. s.v. nirvrt(t)a. 

paripaka — indriyanar. saripdkah, III, b-B-6 (112) ; paripakendriyadaur- 
vyahérartipavaivarnatad, g-B-1 sq. (120) ; cf. 81, 162 sq. 

naribheda, — cf. s.v. indriya. 

parimanda — III, e-A-8 (117). 

parivrajaka — 160. 

parthdni — III, b-B-5/6 (112) ; cf. s.v. hani. 

pac — vipacyati, cf. 88 sq. 

pandurangabhasmaja — VI-A-3/4 (174). 

patra — wrong spelling for pattra, III, d-A-7 (115). 

palitya — 137. 

pacupata — 160. 

pitrnilaya — X-a-l1c (270) ; cf. 271. . 

punya — punyamayah, samskarah, UI, f-A-10 (118) ; £-B-1 (118) ; tatpunya- 
yam anustubhi, VII-10d (195) ; punyasambhdra, 179, 197 sq. ; sambhdarato 
punyanam (sic), 197; punyamegha, 181; gift of punya (?), 184; 
punyopaga, 72, 130; further references : 72, 93, 156, 158, 201. 

pudgala — III, g-A-3 (120) ; nudgalanairdtmya, 90; cf. 95, 98, 160. 
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punardvartakamila — III, d-B-9 (116). 

punarbhavavrksabija — III, d-A-8 (115). 

puratah pragbharakayataé — III, b-B-5 (112). 

puranibhdva (samskéraném) — III, b-B-6 (112) ; 138. 

purarcita, presumably in a double meaning — X-a-2c (270) ; 271. 

purusa — 95. 

puspa (as a masculine) — III, c-A-10 (115) ; 142. 

puja (different forms of) — 188. 

pita — X-c-5d (277) ; atipita, Pitecvara, Pitikecvara, piitamati, pitamir- 
ti, 279; cf. 257, 262. 

purva — pirvakarman, virvakleca, 143. 

prthagjana — III, g-A-5 (120) ; cf. 89, 97, 161 (prthagjanatva). 

pecin — 146. 

posa — 95. 

prakrti — mithyd- and samyak-prakrti used to indicate the samudaya and 
nirodha parts of pratityasamutpada respectively, 62. 

prajnapti — prajnaptim anupatitah, III g-A-5 (120) ; 97. 

prajna — 183, 197; prajndcaksus, 200; prajnamati, conjecturally restitued, 
VII-18d (196) ; cf. 206. 

pranita (opposite of hina, applied to dharmas) — 65, 66, 71. 

prati — 158. 

pratigha — sapratigha, 148, 151, 154. 

pratilabha — skandha-, dhatu-, dyatana-pratilabha, III, II, b-B-2/3 (111) ; 
cf. 136. 

pratiloma — 58. 

prativinapti — 89, 131. 

prativibha — ITI, f-A-9 (118) ; 155. 

pratisiddh (?) — praticiddhaty avidyd, III, f-A-1/2 (118) ; 152, sq. 

pratiti (?) — pratityah, IU, c-A-3, 5 (114) ; 141. Or have we to read pratityah, 
1st | plural of a substantivised pratitya ? 

pratitya — pratityajatarthavibhagavijnah, 184. Cf. s.v. pratiti and s.v. prati- 
tyasamutpada. 

pratityasamutpada — No. III (47-167), passim ; some more important referen- 
ces : Sutra, III, a-A-1 to 6 (107 sq.) ; its Vibhanga, a-A-6 to b-B-10 (108- 
113) ; translation of Stitra and Vibhanga, 124-139; different versions of 
Sitra, 60-63; of Vibhanga, 63-75; conjectural dating of versions, 75; 
Vasubandhu’s commentary, 73-75; etymology of the term, 77 sq., 141; 
different version of a part of the Vibhanga, ITI, e-A-8 to e-B-8 (117 sq.), 
g-A-8 to g-B-9 (120 sq.) ; Uvadeca, c-A-1 to g-B-9 (113-121) ; angas clas- 
sifiable under different headings in numerical order, c-A-6 to e-A-7 (114- 
117 ; translation, 141-148 ; discussion, 78-83) ; Mahayanic features of Upa- 
deca, 97-100 ; considered an asamskrta by some schools, 62 ; more precise 
references to the numerical divisions, cf. s.v. eka, dvividha, trividha etc. ; 
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for the separate angas, cf. s.v. avidya, samskara etc.; references to one 
of the introductory clokas and to Ullangha’s Castra, cf. the Add. 

pratityasamutvanna — 65. 

pratyaya — to denote the relation between successive angas of the pratitya- 
samutpada formula, III, passim ; cf. especially, III, c-A-4 (114) ; f-A-7 
to 9 (118) ; pratyayopanibandha, 82, 142, 154; various references : 61, 83, 
92, 142, 152, 154, 155. 

prabhava — to denote the angas trsnd, updddna and bhava, III, d-A-2 (115); 
cf. 144. 

pravaha — III, d-A-2 (115) ; 144. 

pravriti — visayapravrtti, III, d-A-2 (115) ; 144; pravrttivijnana, 126, 146, 191. 

vracakha — 146. | 

-racvdsa — ITI, f-B-5 (119) ; 130. 

praheya — duhkhapraheya, IIII, f-A-4, 5 (?) (118) ; samudayapraheya, niro- 

_ dha-, marga-, bhavanapraheya, f-A-4/5 (118) ; apraheya (?), f-A 5 (118). 

prakarsika — interpretation of pratityasamutpdda, 81. 

pragbhaérakayata — cf. s.v. puratah. 

pratisattvika (samskara) — III, f-B-7 (119):; 79, 93, 158. 

pradurbhava — jivitendriya, III, b-B-3 (111) ; skandha, g-A-10 (120) ; cf. 134, 
135, 162. 

prapti — 136, 157 sq., 161. 

pretaloka — III, h-A-6 (122). 

phat — 169. 

phanindra — X-a-1b (269) ; cf. 270. 

phala — hetuphalarthena, III, c-A-7 (114) ; phala part of pratityasamutpada, 
c-A-8 (114) ; in a simile, c-A-10 (115) ; vhalcsamkleca, 56, 143; saiimo- 
haphala, drambhaphala, d-A-9 (116) ; vipaka-, nisyanda-, santdéna-phala, 
e-A-1 (116) ; nirvrtti-, anista-phala, e-B-2 (116) ; visamyogaphala, 204; 
various references : 80, 81, 141, 142, 143, 145. | 


bala — 105.; dacabala, 183 ; balandramita, 200. 

bala (written vala) — III, g-A-4/5 (120); cf. 97, 161. 

bahya (written vahya) — pratityasamutpdda, III, c-A-9 (114) ; c-A-10 (115); 
bahyacinyatad, 91; bahydyatana, 129: cf. also 82, 142. 

bija (written vija) — III, c-A-9 (114) ; d-A-6 (115) ; punarbhavavrksabija, 
d-A-8 (115) ; sarvabija, 191; bijabhiita, 191; various references : 82, 83, 
125, 154, 169. 

buddha (written vuddha) — III, a-A-8 (109) ; V-1 (171) ; 67; buddhasuta, 

° 199 sq. 

bodhicitta — 83, 191; bodhicittamiila, 191. 

bhagavant — III, a-A-1 (107), 2 (108). 

bhakti — bhaktibharapranata, VII-14b (195) ; 188. 

bhaj (bhajati) — VII-19b (196) ; 206. 

bhata — suvijvaladbhatamanikanticobhini, X-a-2b (270) ; 272. 

- bharita — bhiiribhogabharita, X-c-3b (277) ; 279, 
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bhava — tenth anga of the pratityasamutpadda formula cf. s.v. bhavapratyaya 
jatih ; three forms of bhava, III, b-A-9 to b-B-1 (111) ; g-A-8 to 10; 
considered hetu, c-A-7 (114) ; c-A-9 (114) ; karman, c-B-5 (115) ; d-A-5 
(115) ; vartamana, c-B-8 (115); prabhava, d-A-2 (115); phala, d-A-7 
(115) ; nirvrttiphala, d-B-2 (116) ; anagatabheda, d-B-5 (116) ; punara- 
vartakamila, d-B-9 (116) ; aicvaryasamnatti, e-A-2 (116) ; andégatabhava, 
atitabhava, g-A-6/7 (120) ; antarabhava, 77, 127, 135, 136; bhavacakra, 
82: bhavanga, 81; tribhava, 134; punarbhava, karmabhava, 127; bha- 
vabhid-, VII-16d (195); bhavapdda-, X-b-3a/b (274); sargabhava, 
X-b-3b (274) ; various references : 81, 95, 127, 134, 144, 145, 161, 276. 
bhavapratyayad jatih — tenth link of the pratityasamutpada formula, III, 
a-A-5 (108) ; b-B-1 (111) ; c-B-3 (115) ; e-A-6 (117) ; g-A-10 (120) ; cf. 
134; cf. also s.v. upadana. 
bhasma — pandurangabhasmaja, VI-A-3/4 (174); bhasmesu bhasmacitta, 
VI-A-5/6 (174). 
bhara — naranathabhisamskdrabhara, VII-la (194) ; 182. 
bhavanad — bhavandpraheya, III, f-A-5 (118) ; cf. 154. 
bhugnata — attribute of jara, ITI, b-B-4 (112). 
bhijayottungade (va) — VIl-line 6 (192) ; cf. 180, 181, 182, 184 sq. 
bhiimi — avidya compared with, III, d-A-6 (115) ; bhiimisambhara, 198 ; cf. 
also 179 sq., 185, 200. 
bheda — cyavanatabheda, III, b-B-7 (112); mithydndhabheda (?), b-B-7 
(112); phalabheda, d-B-2 (116); kriyd-, santdéna-bheda, d-B-4 (116) ; 
eksanabheda (?), d-B-4 (116) ; dcraya-, samavdya-, citta-, anégata-bheda, 
d-B-5 (116) ; vindcabheda, d-B-6 (116) ; bhedera, abhedena, 61; dima ? 
bhedadanddvavradani, e-A-2 (115) ; cf. 68, 126, 13°, 145, 147. 


bhojyz — 202. 
bhaiitika (ria) — 101, 131. 
bhraénti — 92. 


manda — III, e-A-8 (117). 

mati (at the end of a comvound) — 206. 

manas — manassamskara, Ill, a-B-2 (111); f-B-5 (119) ; manassamsparca, 
b-A-4 (111); e-B-2 (117); manovijidna, a-B-4 (109) ; mana-dyatana, 
b-A-2 (111) ; e-B-1 (117) ; manaskarmakueala, {-B-2 (119) ; manaskarma- 
akucala, f-B-3 (119) ; avyadkrtamanaskarman, f-B-4 (119) ; manasikuruta 
(?), a-A-3 (108) ; manaskarman, 93 ; cf. 72, 73, 74, 131, 155. 

mandatva — III, b-B-5 (112). 

maya — mayakaravalabhihapattripurabhid, X-c-1b (277) ; cf. 266 sq., 278. 

marana — jaramarana, cf. s.v. jaramarana ; Vibhanga definition, III, b-B-7 
(112) to b-B-9 (113) ; jaraéyah samanataram maranam, skandhabheda- 
tattvad (read: skandhabhedatvan?) maranam, g-B-2 (120) ; maranaka- 
laksaya (or: kriya?), b-B-8 (112); cokahetum maranam, vyastam 

- maranam, maranahetuka jarad, g-B-8 (120) ;. cf. also 65, 96, 139, 142. 
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maranapratyayah cokah — III, g-B-2 (120). 

marici — 90. 

mahallaksmi — harapddapankajarajahkanikavodanmahallaksmi, X-c-2b 
(277) ; cf. 247. 

mahabhita — III, a-B-7 (110) ; 101, 163. 

matrka — 79. 

mana — 154. 

mairga — margapraheya, Ill, f-A-4 (118) ; astimdrga (?), g-A-1 (119) ; dar- 
canamarga, bhaivanadmdrga, 154; cf. 119 sq., 159, 183; cf. also s.v. 
nairyanika. . . 

mithya — na mitthyaivavidya, II, f-A-1 (118) ; mithydjfiana, f-A-3 (118) ; 
mithyddrsti, g-A-2 (120) ; h-A-8 (122) ; h-B-2 (122) ; mithydprakrti, 62 ; 
further references; 5, 94, 103, 152; cf. also s.v. bheda. 

muc- — pratyamuticat, 8-10. 

mirti — candraicvarya, X-b-2b (273) ; dlingana-, tripurdntakacandracekhara- 
miurti, 268 sq., 275, 276, 278. 

mila — kleca-, karma- kalala-, skandha-miila, III, d-B-7 (116); dcraya 
(phala)-, trika-, vipaika-, hetu-mila, d-B-8 (116) ; grahana-, punardvar- 
taka-miila, d-B-9 (116); kucalamila, 152, 181; kucalamilasambhara, 
197; cf. also 146 sq. 

megha — punyamegha, 181; cf. s.v. dharma and abhra. 

maitreya — 183. 


yamayatayati — X-b-2b (273) ; 275. 

yastivisaktahast) — 137. 

yama — a kind of gods, UI, h-A-5 (122). 

yathabhitasamprativedha — 66, 69, 109. 

yah kaccit samyag...... — beginning of a strovhe, ITI, c-A-4 (114) ; conjec- 
tural restitution, 83-87. 

yana — 198. 

ye dharma hetuprabhava — beginning of a strophe, III, c-A-2 to 3 (114) ; 
i-A-3 to i-B-1 (123) ; j-B-1 to 2 (123) ; cf. 58, 63, 80, 86, 140, 259. I here 
add the translation by Filliozat in Louis Renou et Jean Filliozat, L’Inde 
Classique, Tome II (1953), ». 538: "Les choses qui naissent d’une cause, 
celui qui est arrivé 4 déclarer ce qui est en a dit la cause, et, leur arrét, 
il est celui qui l’a dit tel qu’il est, le grand religieux”’. 

yoni — 134, 162. 


ratna — ratnatraya, V-1 (171) ; ratnatraydcayopeta, VII-10a (195) ; samasta- 
gunaratnabha, VII-10b (195) ; ef. 201. 

ratnasambhava — 169. 

rasa — rasantara, VII-13c (195). 

raga — 154. 

ripa — in naémaripa, defined III, a-B-7 to 8 (110) ; considered twentyfold, 
e-A-8 to 10 (117) ; h-A-9 (122) ; ripavaivarnata, g-B-2 (120) ; ripabhava, 
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-b-A-9 (111) ; g-A-8 (120) ; considered sixteenfold, g-A-9 (120); ripa- 
ripya (bhavah), g-A-10 (120) ; ripatrsna, 67, 68, 69, 79, 133, 151; cf. 
101, 148, 162, 163; cf. also s.v. naémaripa. 

raurava — name of a hell, III, h-A-4 (122) ; mahdraurava, ibid. 


laksana — anubhavandlaksané vedand, III, e-B-4 (117); sutrptilaksana 
trsnad, e-B-5/6 (118); abhilapatalaksanah paridevah, g-B-3/4 (120) ; 
upaydsalaksanam, g-B-5/6 (121). 

laksmi — jamvulaksmi (?), VII-line 8 (193). 

linga — krttikavasalinga, —- X-a-3d. (270) ; tryambakalinga, X-b-4d (274) ; 
haralinga, X-c-5e (277) ; cf. 247, 255-257, 259, 267 sq., 280, 289 sq., 294. 

lokapadla — X-b-la (273) ; cf. 274. 


vajra — vajropamasamadhi, 180; cf. s.v. kulica. 

vandana — 188. 

varanara — varanarddhirdajaraja, VII-19c (196) ; 184-186. 

varjaniya — 7. 

varna — 148, 163. 

vartamina (pratityasamutpdda) — III, c-B-8 (115). 

varsikah — samskaranga compared with, III, d-A-6 (115). 

vali — valitattva, III, b-B-4 (111 sq.) ; valipracurata, b-B-4 (111 sq.) ; valini- 
citakaya, 137. 

valainga — valaingagoptr, X-a-3c (270); valaingajetr, X-b-4c (274) ; cf. 
250-256. 

valkala — 265. 

vastu. (to dencte a number of pratityasan.utpadangas) -— 81. 

vah — (at the end ot a compound) 270, 271. 

vade — vaxsamskarah, II, a-B-2 (109) ; vaékkarmakucala, £-B-2 (119) ; vak- 
karma-akucala, f-B-3 (119); vaksamskdra, vaksamskrta, {-B-5 (119) ; 
vakkarman, 93; cf. 72, 73, 155. 

vie — 88, 89. 

vimcatividha (also spelt vincatividha) — kdémopadadna, III, e-B-8 (118) ; 
kamabhava, g-A-8/9 (120) ; vimeatividha (sic) kamadhatuh, h-A-7 (122) ; 
satkayadrsti, h-A-9 to h-B-1 (122). 

vicara — vicdrayitvd, III, f-B-6 (119) ; cf. 130, 157. 

vijigisu — 147 sq.; 200. 

vijnana — 3rd anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. vijianapra- 
tyayam sadayatanam ; explained by sad vijnanakayah (caksurdadi), III, 
a-B-3/4 (109) ; cf. also the spurious passage with sdd vijnanakaye, e-A- 
10/11 (117) ; instead of taking -kadye as a locative, one might consider 
the possibility of a nominative plural in -e, common in Buddhist hybrid 
Sanskrit; although this assumption would not make the meaning clear, 
it might suggest a reason why the copyist got entangled in his words; 
of course, we have to add a mark of punctuation after vijnanakdye in 
that case. Vijfidnaskandha, III, a-B-6 (110) ; h-B-1 (122) ; vijnanacrayat- 
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vat, III, f£-A-3 (118); caksur-, crotra-, ghrana-, jihvd-, kdya-, mano- 
vijndna, III, a-B-3/4 (109) ; considered phala, c-A-7 (114), d-A-3 (115) ; 
vipakaphala, d-B-1 (116) ; duhkha, c-B-5 (115) ; vartamana, c-B-7 (115) ; 
vipdka, c-B-9 (115) ; garbha, d-A-1 (115); bija, d-A-6 (115) ; santdna- 
bheda, d-B-4 (116) ; kalalamiila, d-B-7 (116) ; compared with amdatyah, 
e-A-1 (116) ; vijnanabija, 83; bijavijnana, 126 ; pravrttivijnana, 126, 146, 
191; dlayavijiaina, 191; vijndnavakranti, 143; further references: 104, 
125, 126, 130, 132, 133, 144, 145, 146, 153, 158. Finally, the reader is refer- 
red to Vittore Pisani, Kosaparisistani, in Vak, II (Poona, 1952), p. 21. 

vijidnapratyayam naimaripam — 3rd link of the pratityasamutpada formula, 

TTI, a-A-4 (108) ; a-B-4 (109) ; c-B-1/2 (115) ; e-A-4 (116) ; cf. s.v. vijnana 

and ndmaripa. 

vipac- — 88. 

vipaka — vipakaphala, III, d-B-1 (116) ; vindkakéanda, c-B-9, 10 (115) ; vipa- 
kamila, d-B-8 (116) ; cf. 81, 126, 147; cf. also s.v. karman. 

vibhanga (vibhdga) — III, a-A-6 (108) ; b-B-10 (113) ; h-A-1 (121) ; cf. 63, 
64, 75, 139, 156; pratityajdtarthavibhdgavijnah, 184. 

vibhajya — 158. 

vibhava — vibhavatrsnd, III, b-A-6 (111) ; cf. 68, 69, 79. 

virtipa — VI-A-7 (174) ; cf. 173. 

vivarjita — presumably in upddanavivarjita, 88. 

vicata — III, e-A-8 (117). 

vicodhani — in papaivarana-, karmavarana-, gagana-, sarvapapa-vicodhani, 
V-1/2 (171 sq.) ; sarvakarmavaranavicodhaninima-dharani, 171. 

vicranta — vicriintabodhim esyati, VII-5b (194) ; cf. 199. 

viclista — pratyaya, III, f-A-8 (118) ; 155. 

vicvavajra — 168. 

visaya — visayapravriti, II, d-A-2 (115) ; cf. 101, 126, 144, 145, 163. 

visamyoga — visamyoganhala, 204. 

vistara — vistarena, III, c-B-4 (115) ; f-A-1 (118) ; 142, 152. 

virya — viryaparamita, 200. 

vree — vrecati (?), III, f-A-1 (118) ; 152. 

 vetala — 266, 271; vetdlasiddhi, 271. 

vedana — 7th avga of the pratityasamutpada formula, cf. s.v. vedandpratyaya 
trsna ; division into sukha, duhkha and aduhkhdsukha, III, b-A-4/5 
(111) ; e-B-5 (118) ; vedandskandha, a-B-5 (110) ; h-A-9 (122); consi- 
dered phala, c-A-8 (114), d-A-4 (115); nisyandaphala, d-B-1 (116) ; 
vipaika, c-B-9 (115) ; vartamana, c-B-7 (115) ; visayapravrtti, d-A-1/2 
(115) ; puspa, d-A-7 (115) ; cittabheda, d-B-5 (116) ; vipdkamila, d-B-8 
(116) ;  mitraémitroddsinadi, e-A-1 (116); anubhdvandlaksana vedana, 
e-B-4 (117) ; further references: 97, 127, 130, 132, 147, 150. 

-vedanapratyaya trsna — 7th link of the pratityasamutpdda formula, III, 

a-A-5 (108) ; b-A-5/6 (111) ; c-B-3 (115) ; e-A-5 (117) ; e-B-5 (118) ; ef. 

s.v, vedanad and trsna. 
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‘vaiyavadanika — 58, 129, 153. 

vaicdradya — 105. 

vyanjana — 140. 

vyavadana — 62 sq. 

vyavahara — 91. 

vyasta — JII, g-B-7 to 9 (121: eight times) ; 141, 164. 
vyadhi — 61, 95. 

vyahara — vyaharamanjucikharah, VII-8b (194) ; 182. 
vrata — 160. 


cakta — vaktucakta, VII-10c (195). 

cakti — amitavihitacakti, X-b-1c (273). 

cabda — 120. 

carana — caranatraya, III, c-A-4 (114), cf 84; tricarana, 84; kulecacarana, 
Vil-line 11 (193) ; varacarana, VII-18b (196) ; caranagamana, 201, 204; 
cf. s.v. carman. 

carman — tricarmadhira, — VII-18b (196). 

cava — cavodvah, X-a-1c (270) ; 266. 

cata — III, e-A-8 (117). 

- eadevata — cadcvatatma (?), III, h-B-2 (122) ; cécvatadrsti, 68, 159 sq. ; cf. 83, 

94, 167. 

_ ciksdprajna — 11. 

cikha — ruciradipacikhakrtatémasah, VII-12b (195); asankhyacikhaémanibhi- 
sanah, VII-15a (196). 

cibira (civira) — 256 sq.; 280. 

cikara — vyaharamanjucikarah, VII-8b (294). 

cila — 95, 133, 160; cf. s.v. cilavrata. 

citlavrata — cilcvratopddana, III, b-A-8 (111) ; e-B-7 (118) ; ¢ilavratapara- 
marca, III, h-A-8 (122); cilavrataparamarcadrsti, g-A-2 (120); cf. 68, 
94, 95, 133, 160; cf. also s.v. cila and vrata. 

cudchi — cuddhidrsti, III, g-A-3 (120). 

cukla — (karman) 65, 66. 

cika — 142. 

clinya — cinyendriydvasthdnadhatucoka, III, g-B-3 (120) ; cf. 78, 83, $1, 99, 
163, 257. 

ciiralaksmi — X-b-2c (273) ; 247, 276. 

coka — III, e-A-7 (117) ; g-B-2, 3 (120) ; 61, 96, 127, 163, 164; cf. s.v. coka- 
pratyayah paridevah. 

cokapratyayah paridevah — III, g-B-3 (120). 

ert — X-a-2c (270) ; 247, 271 sq. 

crotra — crotravijiana, III, a-B-3/4 (109) ; ¢rotrasamsparea, b-A-3 (111) ; 
e-B-2 (117) ; crotraéyatana, b-A-1 (111), e-A-11 (117). 


sadayatana — 5th anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. sadayata- 
napratyayah sparcah; defined as sad adhydtmikany dayatanani, III, 
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b-A-1/2 (111) ; e-A-10 to e-B-1 (117) ; considered duhkha, c-B-5 (115) ; 
phala, c-A-8 (114) ; d-A-4 (115) ; nisyandaphala, d-B-1 (116) ; vartamdna, 
e-B-7 (115) ; vipaka, c-B-9 (115) ; visayapravrtti, d-A-2 (115); patra 
(ie. pattra), d-A-6/7 (115); dcrayabheda, d-B-5 (116) ; adcrayamila, 
d-B-8 (116) ; grha, e-A-1 (116) ; further references: 72, 126, 132, 136, 
143, 146. 

saddyatanapratyayah sparcah — 5th link of the pratityasamutpada, III, 

a-A-4 (108) ; b-A-2/3 (111) ; c-B-2 (115) ; e-A-5 (117) ; cf. s.v. dyatana and 
S.v. sparca. 

saddivaukasamayalah — enumerated, III, h-A-5 (122). 

sadvidha — pratityasamutpdda, ITI, d-A-3 to 5 (115). 

samyac — samyak, III, c-A-4 (114) ; cf. 83; seme SEraier es 

samvrti — samvrtisatya, 91, 141. 

samcaya — sumcayajnana, III, f-A-3 (118) ; 125. 

samclista — samclistahetu, ITI, f-A-8 (118) ; 155. 

samsdra — samsadradvanicaratam, VII-18a (196) ; 191. 

samskdra. — 2nd anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. samskara- 
pratyayam vijnanam ; divided into kaya-, vak- and manah-samskéra, III, 
a-i5-2 (109) ; divided into punyamayah, apunyamayah and (presumably, 
but omitted in the text) dnenjyamayadh (with the above division into 
kaya, vac, manas) as sub-divisions of each of these three groups), f-A-10 
to f-B-4 (118 sq.) ; divided into kdéya, vac and manas, the former subdi- 
vided into dcvadsa and pracvasa, the second into vitarka and vicdra, the 
third explained by cetand, f-B-4 to 6 (119) ; divided into kucala, akucala 
and avydkrta, {-B-6/7 (119) ; divided into pratisattvika, aupapattyadmcika 
and dbhisamsdrika, f-B-7/8 (119) ; considered hetu, c-A-7 (114) ; c-8-9 
(115) ; “araka, d-A-1 (115) ; past, c-B-6 (115) ; karman, d-A-3 (115) ; 
varsikah, d-A-6 (115) ; drambhaphala, d-A-9 (116) ; kriyabheda, d-B-4 
(116) ; karmamila, d-B-7 (116) ; valaddhydksa (i.e. baladhyaksa), d-B-10 
(116) ; samskaraskandha, a-B-6 (11C); samskaranam puranibhavah, 
b-B-6 (112) ; samskarénam niksepah, b-B-8 (112); dyuh-, jivita-sams- 
kare, 138; cittaviprayuktasamskara, 157; samskadraduhkha, 143 ; various 
references : 72 sq. 79, 95, 125, 130, 131, 138, 139, 143, 146, 155-158, 159, 
161; cf. s.v. abhisamskara, samskrta, asamskrta. 

samskérapratyayam vijnanam — III, a~A-4 (108) ; a-B-3 (109) ; c-B-1 (115) ; 
e-A-4 (116) ; cf. s.v. samskara, vijnana. 

samskrta (dharma) — 129. 

samsthana — 101, 148, 163. 

samsparca — III, b-A-3, 4 (111) ; e-B-2 (117) ; 126, 132, 151. 

samsvedaja — kind of birth, 162. 

samkleca — three samklecas, 58, 62 sq., 143, 162 : (kleca-, karma-, phala- or: 
jati-, janma-, vipaka-). 

samksepatah — III, e-B-4 (117). 

samgha — III, a-A-8 (109) ; V-1 (171) ; 67. 
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samghdta — name of.a hell, III, h-A-4 (122). 

samjati — III, b-B-2 (111) ; 135, 162. 

safijiva — name of a hell, II, h-A-4 (122). 

satkaya — drsti, III, h-A-8 (122) ; twentyfold, h-B-1 (122) ; scotaipaidniea thedaee 
(?), VIlI-line 10 (193) ; cf. 68, 94, 95, 97, 166, 171. 

satkéra — 188. 

satkarya — 82, 166. 

sattvanikaya — III, b-B-1 (111) ; b-B-7 (112) ; 71, 134 sq. 

satya — samurti-, paramartha-satya, 91, 141, 153 sq., 167; cf. s.v. duhkha, 
samudaya, nirodha, marga. 

santana — 126, 136, 144, 153; santanaphala, cf. s.v. santépaphala. 

santapaphala — presumbly the’ correct form for santdénaphala, III, e-A-1 
(116) ; cf. Add. II, sub g5 note 104 to p. 145 therefore loses its meaning. 

samnyadsa — 5. 

saptavidha — pratityasamutpada, III, d-A-5 to 8 (115) ; ¢ila, g-A-2 (120). 

sabhagata — nikayasabhagatd, 135, 158. 

sam- — meaning of the prefix, 88, 129, 135. 

samanantara — jardyah samanantaram maranam, III, g-B-2 (120) ; 163. 

samavadhr — samavadharya (?), 83 sq. 

samaviya — samavayabheda, III, d-B-5 (116) ; trikasamavaya, e-B-2 (117) ; 
caksuraddivijidnasamavaya, e-B-3 (117) ; used in the meaning _,,total”, 
h-A-6 (122) ; cf. 126. 

samdsa — samdasatah, il, c-A-6 (114) ; 141, 152. 

samudaya — III, a-A-6 (108) ; samudayavraheya (avidya), III, f-A-4, 5 (7) 
(118) ; samudayasatya, 87; cf. 78, 128. 

sampratapaka — name of a hell, III, h-A-4 (122). 

sambhava — sambhavabhramanacrantavicrantabodhim = esyati, VI- 9 (194). 

sembhara —- dharmasambhara, VII-le (194), cf. 182 sq., 197 sq.; punua-, 

jnanasambhara, 179, 197 sq.; sambharato (sic) punyadnam, sombharavant, 
kucalamilasambhara, 197; dayadsambhara, dhairanisambhara, dharma- 
sambharayoga, 198; cf. s.v. guna. 

sammoha — III, a-B-1 (109); sammohavhala, d-A-9 (116); pirvanta-, 
apardnta-, madhydnta-sammoha, 128; cf. 65, 145, 162. 

sarga — bhavapddabhavatkarunakrtasargavidhi, presumably in different 
meanings, X-b-3a/b (274) ; cf. 276. 

sarvapapasyakaranam — beginning of a Buddhist cloka, III, i-B-2 to 3 (123) ; 
in addition to the reference to the Mahavastu in note 131 to p. 123, the 
reader is referred to the important publication by E. Lamotte, La Grande 
Vertu de la Sagesse (= Mahaprajiaparamitacastra), IT (1949), p. 1075, 
where the following translation is given: ,,Eviter tout péché, pratiquer 
le bien, purifier sa pensée : tel est l’enseignement des Buddha”. Lamotte 
refers the reader also to Digha, II, p. 49 ; Dhammapada, V-183 ; Nettipa- 
karana, 43, 171, 186. 
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sahasrarapadma — not mentioned, but probably alluded to, VII-12a/b ys : 
cf, 187, 202. 
samklecika — dharmas, 58, 153. 
samjna — IT, h-A-8 (122) ; samjnaskandha, III, a-B-6 (110) ; naivasamjiana- 
samjnayatana, 134; cf. 97, 130, 131. 
sadhana — drutavilambitasddhanavanditah, VII-17d (196) ; 173. 
sddhu ca susthu ca manasikuruta, III, a-A-3 (108) ; 73 sq., 77. 
sama — 147. 
siddhayatra (siddhiydtra) — 1 sq.; cf. XI-22b (315) ; siddha ta yatra (in Old 
Javanese) ; cf. also 326.7 
sukha — sukhavedana, III, b-A-5 (111) ; .e-B-5 (118) ; sukhasparca, e-B-3 
(117) ; cf. 147; cf. also s.v. aduhkhasukha. 
sugata — catussugatasamgatah, VII-3b. (194) ; sugatabhaktibharapranataih, 
VII-14b (195) ; sugatavimvavilokananirjita, VII-15e (195). 
sutrpti — sutrptilaksand trsnd, III, e-B-5/6 (118) ; 151. 
susthu — cf. s.v. sédhu. 
setu — 184. 
sevitavya — dharma, Ill, a-A-11 (109) ; 71, 129. 
skandha — catvdrah aripinah skandhah (vedand-, samskara-, samjna-, 
_ . vijndna-skandhah), III, a-B-5/6 (110) ; e-A-9 (117) ; duhkhaskandha, 
:, a-A-6 (108) ; e-A-7 (117) ; skandhapratilabha, a stage of jati, III, b-B-2 
(111); skandhabhinirvrtti, b-B-3 (111); skandhamiila, d-B-7 (116) ; 
skandhapradurbhavéj jatih, g-A-10 (120); skandhabhedatattvat (sic) 
maranam, g-B-2 (120) ; skandha-parinaka, -bheda, 163. Further referen- 
ces : 82, 83, 95, 96, 97, 130, 131, 132, 135, 136, 144, 149. 
stiipa — 87, 100. 
sthana — sarvasthdnagatani (malani ?), V-3 (172). 
sthapaniya (pracna) — 158. 
sparca — 6th anga of the pratityasamutpdda formula, cf. s.v. sparcapratyaya 
trsna ; defined as sat sparcakayah (viz. caksuh-, crotra-, ghrana-, jihva-, 
bans manah-samsparca), b-A-3/4 (111) and, in a very clumsy form, 
e-B-1 to 3 (117) ; sukha-, duhkha- and (presumably, but omitted in the 
text) aduhkhasukhasparca, e-B-3 (117) ; vancadaca sparcadni (sic), e-B-4 
(117) ; considered phala, c-A-8 (114), d-A-4 (115) ; nisyandaphala, d-B-1 
- (116) ; duhkha, c-B-5 (115, where sparca is not, however, mentioned, 
but implied in -ddindm) ; vipaka, c-B-9 (115) ; visayapravrtti, d-A-2 
(115); puspa, d-A-7 (115) ; samavayabheda, d-B-5 (116) ; trikamila, 
d-B-8 (116) ; vafica kaémagunani, e-A-1 (116) ; further references: 97, 
126, 132; 147, 150; cf. also s.v. sparcdyatana. 
sparcapratyaya vedana — 6th link of the pratityasamutpdda formula, II, 
a-A-4/5 (108), b-A-4 (111), c-B-2 (115), e-A-5 (117), e-B-4 (117) ; cf 
S.v. sparca, vedana and pratyaya. 
sparcayatana — III, a-A-11 (109) ; 129. 
svacittaparyadapana — 123; cf. also s.v. sarvapaipasydkaranam. 
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svabhava — 78, 90, 104. 
svarthakarin — III, f-A-7 (118) ; 115. 
sveda — svedaja (jatih), III, g-B-1 (120) ; 162. 


hara — harddvayémsamalabhaktina, X-a-3b (270) ; harapddapankajarajah-, 
X-c-5ce ; haradya namah, X-c-1d (277) ; haralinga, X-c-5e (277) ; cf. 247, 
265 sq. 268. 

hanit — III, b-B-5 (112) ; dyuso hanih, antahanih (?), b-B-8 (112) ; ef. 139, 
cf. also s.v. parthani. 

hina — of karman, 65, 66, 71, 94, 159. 

htm — 169. 

hrtparitapa — hrtparitapam daurmanasyam, Ill, g-B-5 (121). 

hetu — III, c-A-2 (114, in the ye dharma strophe); a number of pratityasamut- 
padangas in opposition to phala, c-A-7 (114) ; its difference from pratyaya, 
f-A-6 to 9 (118) ; hetusamutpannesu dharmesv ajfiadnam, a-A-9 (109) ; to 
define the relation between elements of the duhkhaskandha, g-B-5 to 9 
(121) ; hetukadnda as a part of pratityasamutpdda, c-B-9, 10 (115) ; hetu- 
prabhava, III, c-A-2 (114) ; hetumiila, d-B-8 (116) ; hetutaydcrayatvad 
(read: hetutvdcrayatvdd ?), f-A-2/3 (118) ; hetuipanibandha, 82, 142; 
hetupratyaya, 92, 154; sahabhihetu, 97, 163 ; sachetuka (pratityasamutpa- 
da), 142; anyonyahetuka, 163; further references: 80, 81, 92, 129, 141, 
142, 154, 155, 163, 164. 

heya — 92; cf. s.v. praheya. 


